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ADVERTISEMENT. 


With  the  present  volume,  the  labours  of  the  undersigned  as 
Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  close.  As  its  Founder  and 
Conductor,  he  has  now  for  four  years  devoted  his  best  time 
aod  talents  to  the  work ;  and  has  been  cheered  in  hb  progress 
by  the  high  approbation  of  eminent  christian  scholars  and 
divines  in  this  and  foreign  lands.  But  this  approbation  has 
been  won,  and  the  work  hitherto  sustained,  at  an  expense  of 
time  and  labour,  for  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of  adequate  re- 
muneration has  been  received  by  the  Editor, — ^farther  than  the 
consciousness  of  not  having  laboured  in  vain.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  bowed  down  with  broken  health,  he 
feels  it  to  be  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
and  perhaps  to  the  churches,  to  withdraw  from  the  station  which 
he  has  hitherto  occupied  as  the  conductor  of  a  pubUc  Journal. 

In  thus  retiring  from  this  more  public  station,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  subscriber's  intention  to  abandon  the  field  of  labour 
in  which  it  has  so  long  been  the  business  and  solace  of 


TV  ADYEBTISEMENT. 

his  life  to  hold  a  humble  place.  But  whether  his  days  shall 
be  prolonged  for  the  completion  of  other  works  illustrative  of 
the  Bible^  or ,  whether  his  race  of  life  be  soon  to  close,  he 
would  ever  say,  Tht  will,  O  God,  be  done  ! 

E.  ROBINSON. 
Bo^mi,  Od,  1,  1834. 
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,  Fkof.  of  EoelMUsUcal  History,  in  tbo  TbooL  Som.  Andoror. 


Preliminary  Remarks  an  the  importance  of  Theological  Edu^ 
cation  and  a  knowledge  of  it$  history. 

lo  civOized  communhies,  education  moulds  into  its  own  shape 
the  body  politic  which  it  pervades.  Hence  it  ultimately  does 
more,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  In 
its  Widest  acceptation,  indeed,  it  virtually  embraces  all  the 
moral  causes  which  act  on  man. 

Of  course  that  part  of  history  which  treats  of  education,  must 
be  deemed  of  the  highest  consequence  by  every  contemplative 
mind.  So  it  has  been  regarded  in  every  enlightened  age  and 
among  every  enlightened  community,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, whether  christian,  mohammedan,  or  heathen.  But  espe- 
cially is  the  history  of  education  thus  highly  regarded  among  en- 
lightened Christians.  And  well  it  may  be  thus  preeminently  re- 
garded by  them  ;  for  pure  Christianity  is  light  itself;  of  course 
it  loves  the  light,  and  it  delights  in  the  history  of  this  true  knowl- 
edge, as  being  the  very  history  of  itself.  But  the  history  of  this 
light,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  history  of  sound  education. 

And  irhat  in  christian  lands  has  kept  alive,  and  guided,  and 

Vol.  IV.   No.  153.  1 
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difiiised  this  light  of  education  ?  what,  more  than  any,  and  more 
than  all  other  instrumentality  combined  ?  The  incontroverti- 
ble answer  is  at  hand — viz.  the  christian  ministry.  When 
and  wherever  the  true  light  has  shined,  it  is  they,  under  God, 
that  have  diffused  it.  This  they  have  done  by  their  preaching, 
by  the  books  they  have  written,  by  the  scriptures  which  they 
have  translated,  copied  and  diffiised,  by  the  schools  they  have 
instituted,  and  by  tne  more  private  methods  in  which  they  have 
given  instruction,  and  the  general  influence  they  have  exerted 
in  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Scarcely  a  school  or  a  college 
in  Christendom  has  come  into  existence  or  continued  to  flour- 
ish, without  their  aid  and  their  guidance.  Theirs  is  the  merit, 
then,  so  far  as  the  merit  of  man  is  to  be  mentioned,  in  this 
grand  agency  of  temporal  and  eternal  good. 

And  so  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  say,  that  when  the  man- 
tle of  ignorance  has  been  drawn  over  the  eyes  of  the  church, 
or  the  dark  mists  of  error  have  filled  the  christian  atmosphere, 
they  are  the  class  of  men  who  must  be  held  as  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible. To  them  more  than  to  all  other  men,  has  both  the 
providence  and  the  word  of  God,  committed  the  key  of  knowl- 
edge, and  theirs  is  the  responsibility  of  opening  and  of  shutting 
the  resplendent  temple. 

Much  has,  indeed,  been  said,  and  truly  said,  in  mitigation  of 
the  charge  on  them  for  suffering  the  dark  ages  to  come  on  and 
overcloud  the  christian  nations  for  a  thousand  years.  There 
were  causes,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  corrupt  and  decrepid  state  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  savage  hordes  by 
whom  it  was  overrun,  which  they  could  not  counteract.*  This 
is  doubtless  true,  if  we  look  only  at  the  state  of  things  when  this 
catastrophe  came  down  upon  Europe.  And  the  credit  of  the 
scanty  light  which  was  kept  glimmering,  is  also  to  be  awarded 
to  the  clergy,  corrupt  as  they  had  become.  But  we  may  fairly 
go  back  beyond  this  period,  and  inquire;.  Why  did  not  their  pre- 
dteessors,  in  a  more  favored  period,  with  resources  most  ample, 
truly  convert  and  purify  and  save  the  Roman  empire  from  its 
gathering  darkness  and  approaching  dissolution  f  and  why  did 
they  not,  long  before  this  general  wreck,  spread  the  gospel  among 
these  savage  hordes  themselves,  and  convert  and  civilize  and  en- 
lighten even  thtm  9    The  Apostles,  few  and  poor  as  they  were, 


*  See  Tboliick  on  Heathenism,  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol  ll. 
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would  have  done  it  bad  they  survived  to  half  that  period  of 
time. 

With  this  brief  glance  at  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  then,  we 
may  return  with  the  charge,  and  say,  that  even  in  tb^t  case, 
which  is  the  strongest  that  history  affi)rds,  the  clergy  were  deep- 
ly responsible  for  that  whole  millennium  of  darkness  and  moral 
death  that  overspread  the  civilized  world,  and  from  which  Eu- 
rope itself^  the  very  land  of  the  reformation  and  of  resuscitated 
science,  has  not  yet  recovered,— nor  will  it,  perhaps,  recover  for 
a  century  to  come. 

But  here  it  may  well  be  remarked,  that  this  recovery  to  genr 
nine  christian  light  and  sound  education,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  class  of  agents— -christian  ministers.  Without  them,  the 
revival  of  literature,  bad  it  occured  at  all,  would  have  produced 
no  better  state  of  morals  than  it  did  among  the  Saracens  in  the 
days  of  their  Iherary  glory ;  or  among  the  people  of  France  in 
our  own  age. 

The  clergy,  then,  are  the  masters  of  education,  and  responsi- 
ble for  it ;  and  theirs,  under  God,  is  the  chief  honor  of  its  bless- 
ings in  cbristian  lands. 

This  is  an  important  point  which  I  have  deemed  it  needful  to 
present  as  clearly  to  view  as  my  brief  limits  will  admit,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  something  of  the  deep  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  general  subject  before  us,  viz.  the  christian  education  of 
tie  dergy  themselves.  For  if  the  clergy  are  commanded  by 
God,  and  destined,  by  the  very  arrangements  of  bis  providence, 
to  educate  the  people,  a  tenfold  importance  is  at  once  seen  to 
accrue  to  the  education  of  these  same  ministers  of  sacred  knowl- 
edge and  improvement.  Their  education  is  virtually  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  ;  and  a  radical  fault  or  a  primary  excellence 
here,  must  extend,  in  its  eSects,  with  a  widening,  deepening  in- 
fluence, throughout  the  whole  sphere. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  1  may  here  remark,  that  we 
readily  find  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
in  its  first  aspect.  The  problem  is  this :  Tf  the  clergy  have 
always  been  the  guides  and  masters  of  education,  how  has  it 
come  to  pass  that,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  such  opposite 
courses  have  been  pursued  ?  such  a  difierence  found  in  the 
seal  with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted  ?  and  such  a  con- 
trast b  the  results  ?  The  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  clergy  themselves :  and  this  variation  in  their  char- 
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acter,  is  to  be  traced  to  their  education  as  the  prime  cause  un- 
der God. 

The  variationsj  then,  in  the  education  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  causes  which  produce  these  variations  in  kind  or  degree,  af- 
ford a  topic  of  the  very  first  importance  in  historical  research. 
These  are  the  seminal  causes  ;  small  in  their  origin,  perhaps,  as 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  ;  imperceptible  as  the  leaven ;  and 
recondite  as  the  source  of  the  winds ;  but  which  fill  the  world, 
and  fill  eternity  with  their  effects  ! 

It  will  here  be  remembered,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that 
I  use  the  term  education^  in  its  broad  sense,  comprising  not 
merely  the  scientific  and  literary  training  of  youth,  but  the 
whole  formation  of  the  mind  and  character,  including  the  active, 
moral,  and  religious  principles,  as  well  as  intellectual  culture. 

While  ministers  have  been  responsible  for  the,  general  educa- 
tion of  the  other  classes  in  christian  communities,  their  own  ed- 
ucation has  been  guided  by  themselves,  each  generation  giving 
the  bias  and  the  impulse  to  its  successor.  How  has  this  been  done, 
from  time  to  time  ?  in  what  manner  and  with  what  effect,  has 
this  most  responsible  of  all  the  duties  of  the  leaders  in  the  sa- 
cred ministry,  been  discharged  ?  This  is  the  grand  question  in 
ecclesiastical  history  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  chris- 
tian nations.  It  is  also  that  which  lends  the  highest  importance 
to  the  much  more  glaring  and  thrilling  events  of  successive  ages. 
For  where  such  events  have  had  a  reflex  bearing  on  this  pri- 
mary cause,  where  they  have  poured  their  healing  or  their  pol- 
luting infusion  back  into  this  perennial  fountain,  their  efiTects 
have  been  found  diffusive  and  lasting.  Such  for  instance  were 
the  early  persecutions,  so  needful  to  check  the  rising  ambition 
of  the  man  of  sin  in  the  new  community  that  was  spreading  in 
its  youthful  vigor  through  the  world,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. And  such,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  effect  of  the  con- 
version of  Constantine  and  his  accession  to  imperial  dominion, 
and  the  consequent  union  of  church  and  state,  so  fatal  to  the 
spiritual  hopes  and  heavenly  training  of  the  clergy  !  Then,  the 
needful  check  was  removed  } — he  that  had  lef^  was  taken  out  of 
the  way.  But  when  some  secular  event  occurs  that  affects  not 
this  fountain  of  moral  influence,  however  terrific  may  be  the 
passing  scene,  it  is  but  the  thunder  of  the  black  cloud,  without 
its  tempest ;  the  comet  that  glares  through  the  sphere,  but  de- 
ranges not  its  movements ;  as  a  living  writer  has  termed  it,  the 
wind,  that  bows  down  for  a  day  the  rich  grain,  but  not  the  hail 
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that  beats  it  to  the  earth.    Tomorrow  all  is  erect  and  flourish- 
ing as  ever. 

Soch  are  many  of  the  desolating  wars  that  involve  kingdoms, 
and  change  dynasties,  but  leave  the  arrangements  of  religion 
untouched.  But  not  so  the  accession  of  a  prince  who  meddles, 
however  peacefully,  with  sacred  institutions ;  and  not  so,  the 
rise  of  a  new  doctrine,  or  a  new  mode  of  applying  the  influence 
of  gospel  teachers.  And  not  so,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church,  was  the  accession  of  some  famous  heathen  philosopher 
to  the  christian  cause,  who  assumed  indeed  the  badge  of  the 
cross,  but  also  still  proudly  wore  the  philosopher's  garb— a  fit  em- 
blem of  the  heathenism  it  still  covered,  and  with  which  he  was 
about  to  infect  the  church. 

Such  accessions  were  an  apparent  triumph,  but  proved, 
in  the  event,  a  real  and  lasting  curse  to  the  sacred  cause. 
And  in  the  same  manner  I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  baptized 
pride  of  some  conspicdous  converts  in  more  recent  ages,  who 
are  hailed  as  trophies  of  grace,  but  who  come  into  the  church, 
not  to  adore  her  Lord,  but  to  be  adored  themselves — ^not  to 
help  onward  in  the  good  old  way  of  truth  and  harmony  and 
love,  but  to  find  or  to  make  some  new  way  to  heaven,  on  every 
mile-stone  of  which  they  may  inscribe  forever  their  own  re- 
nown. I  might  also  remark  on  the  leavening  influence  of  the 
more  unpretending  individual  who  introduces  a  new  philosophy. 
Whether  such  philosophy  begin  in  the  church  or  out  of  it ;  and 
whether  it  pertain  at  first  to  matter  or  to  morals ;  if  it  gain  a  last- 
ing eminence,  its  spirit  ere  long  embues  the  priesthood  and 
works  changes,  good  or  bad,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  human 
welfare,  which  surpass  in  importance  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  great- 
est temporal  kingdoms.  The  empire  of  Aristotle  has  been  to 
that  of  his  mighty  pupil  who  conquered  the  world,  as  the  sun  to 
the  transient  glare  of  a  meteor.  This  old  dead  heathen  even  reign- 
ed as  supreme  pope  over  the  church  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
retrieving  conquests  of  Bacon  are  still  extending,  and  are  more 
momentous  in  their  benign  efiects,  than  all  the  combined  powers 
and  wisdom  of  bis  mighty  coteroporaries  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field.  The  achievements  of  our  own  Edwards  in  his  humble 
study,  are  destined  to  promote  a  more  glorious  revolution  in  the 
family  of  man,  than  even  those  of  Washington  himself. 

These,  and  all  other  causes  which  have  materially  affected  the 
educatk>n,  the  doctrines,  or  the  practical  efliciency  of  the  clergy, 
are  surely  objects  worthy  of  prime  consideration  and  deep  study 
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to  eveiy  one  who  would  understand  the  great  principles  of  God's 
dbpensations  on  earth,  or  who  would  derive  the  most  practical 
lessons  from  the  history  of  his  church.  Tell  me  how  to  rear 
an  Edwards,  and  1  will  not  trouble  you  for  the  inferior  art  of 
rearing  secular  princes  or  statesmen.  Tell  us  how  to  raise  up 
a  whole  generation  of  such  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  Edwards 
and  his  pupil  Brainerd,  and  you  tell  us  how  the  millennium  is  to 
be  produced^  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  when  these  princes 
and  statesmen  themselves  even  shall  be  all  taught  of  God  how 
to  rule  in  a  manner  which  no  human  wisdom  can  reveal. 

In  addition  to  this  general  view  of  the  importance  of  theo- 
logical education,  I  may  add,  that  it  is  peculiarly  important  for 
us  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  this  country,  to  investi- 
'  gate  this  science  with  the  greatest  care.  Never  has  there  been 
an  age  since  the  first  spread  of  Christianity,  in  which  ministers 
were  so  imperiously  called  for,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; — 
never  an  age  in  which  the  number  of  evangelical  ministers  was 
so  rapidly  increasing  ; — never  an  age  in  which  so  much  training 
in  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  was  needed  ; — and  never, 
when  the  system  of  training  was  apparently  receiving  so  great 
an  improvement.  From  all  these  sources,  the  voice  is  loud 
and  imperious,  commanding  us  to  investigate  this  subject  to  the 
bottom.  If  we  are  to  make  real  improvements,  instead  of  in- 
troducing defects,  it  becomes  us  to  give  heed  to  this  voice ; — to 
be  awake  to  the  dangers,  while  we  are  alive  to  all  the  benefits, 
that  may  be  introduced  in  this  momentous  process. 

But  upon  whom  is  it  especially  incumbent  to  investigate  this 
subject  ?  Upon  those,  of  course,  who  have  the  special  guidance 
of  clerical  education.  And  who  are  they  ?  The  answer  has 
already  been  given ; — the  clergy  themselves.  It  is  not  merely 
upon  that  portion  of  nainisters  who  have  the  charge  of  theologi- 
cal seminaries^  whether  as  teachers  or  guardians.  It  devolves 
in  a  measure  upon  them  all ;  for  all  are  to  have  a  voice  by 
their  influence  on  the  rising  generation  in  the  chrbtian  commu- 
nis, in  deciding  what  kind  of  training  shall  be  pursued  in  these 
sacred  retreats.  What  any  community  shall  finally  demand,  in 
such  a  republican  land  as  ours,  they  will  ultimately  have. 
While  the  seminaries  will  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  in 
moulding  the  christian  community  and  guiding  their  senti- 
ments, this  community,  on  the  other  hand,  will  exert  a  recipro- 
cal influence  on  them.     And  it  may  be  further  stated,  that  the 
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responsibility  is  to  devolve  mainly  on  the  christian  ministry  at 
large,  of  deciding  the  important  problem,  Whether  theological 
seminaries  are  to  be  sustained  in  future  as  the  chief  means  of 
derieal  education.  This  high  question,  we  are  not  yet  warrant- 
ed to  regard  b  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  practical  problem, 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  welfare  of  Zion,  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  at  present  ?  The  ex* 
perience  of  a  single  score  of  years,  with  but  a  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  kindred  institutions  in  other  lands  and  other  ages,  and 
under  far  difierent  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  a  fi- 
nal decision  on  the  merits  of  a  system,  involving  so  many  remote 
consequences,  and  which  must  necessarily  require  much  time 
for  the  full  development  of  its  influences.  Theory,  however 
plausible,  is  not  enough  for  the  safe  determination  of  a  ques- 
tKMi  so  important  and  so  complicated,  nor  is  the  promising  com- 
mencement of  its  trial  on  a  large  scale  and  by  so  many  denom- 
inations, a  certain  index  of  the  result. 

That  this  problem  should  be  truly  solved,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  For  the  christian  ministry  prematurely  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  this  is  henceforth  to  be  the  way  of  training 
successors  in  the  sacred  office,  and  for  them  consequently 
to  close  their  eyes  to  the  further  developments  of  the  nature  of 
the  system,  may  possibly  be  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  Nor  will  they,  in  this  land  of  vigilance,  thus 
close  their  eyes.  This  is  not  the  besetting  danger  of  our  coun- 
try or  of  the  revolutionary  age  in  which  we  live.  The  current 
propensity  is  rather  to  change,  and,  like  the  Athenians,  to  seei 
for  '*  something  newer ;"  and  thus  to  abandon  a  promising  ex- 
periment before  it  is  half  tried,  provided  it  be  complicated,  and 
its  developments  slow,  and  some  of  its  unlooked  for  results 
apparently  adverse.  Many  a  suspected  Jonah  is  now  thrown 
overboard,  at  the  first  lowering  of  a  tempest — which  tempest  af- 
ter all  is  destined  only  to  rouse  the  mariners  and  to  waft  the 
ship  more  speedily  to  her  desired  haven.  Now,  should  some 
unhappy  results  occur,  or  some  ill-boding  appearances  be  pre- 
sented, to  alarm  the  fears  and  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion ;  and  should  they  then  too  has- 
tily sound  the  deep  alarm  and  withdraw  the  confidence  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  churches,  not  merely  from  some  one  or  two  but 
from  all  theok>gical  seminaries,  an  injury  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  rising  welfare  of  the  sacred  cause,  which  half  an  age  would 
not  repair.     Should,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  collisbn 
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between  diflferent  seroioaries,  be  descried,  or  should  indi- 
cations of  a  departure  from  the  faith,  become  but  too  apparent 
in  some  of  them,  (which  may  God  prevent)  ;  in  a  word,  should 
any  merely  temporary  or  partial  or  local  disappointment  be  ap- 
prehended, or  even  deeply  experienced,  how  unpropitious 
might  prove  the  hasty  attempt  to  subvert,  instead  of  remedy- 
ing, a  whole  system,  that  in  itself  may  prove  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

It  is  on  the  ministry,  I  say,  that  devolves  the  decision  of  such 
important  questions  as  these  ;  for  in  their  hands  rests  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  guidance  of  theo- 
logical education.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  prime  consequence, 
that  they  be  prepared  to  decide  right. 

Here,  now,  a  further  question  is  presented,  and  one  on 
which  I  have  had  my  eye  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  discus- 
sion :  How  are  they  to  be  prepared  for  so  responsible  a  duty  ? 
It  is  easy  to  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  be  led  to 
feel  deeply  the  responsibility  of  the  act.  This  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  the  brief  view  of  its  importance  just  exhibited. 
And  this  responsibility,  each  individual  should  feel  in  every  ex- 
ertion of  his  influence  which  has  a  bearing  on  such  a  question  : 
For  it  is  not  by  an  assembled  synod  of  the  whole  clerical  body, 
that  such  matters  are  to  be  decided  in  our  day,  nor,  as  we  trust, 
in  any  future  day ;  much  less  is  it  by  the  voice  of  some  pope, 
or  patriarch,  or  bishop.  It  is  by  the  guidance  of  the  general 
will;  the  illumination  or  the  deception  of  the  general  mind. 
And  towards  this  illumination  or  deception,  each  one  contributes 
his  share  by  every  act  and  every  opinion  he  puts  forth  on  the 
subject.  And  this  is  iust  as  true  of  the  theological  student  him- 
self, as  of  the  man  who  is  already  in  the  ministry.  Let,  then, 
this  responsibility  be  first  deeply  felt,  and  a  lively  interest  will 
thence  be  excited  in  the  remaining  answer  to  be  given  to  the 
question  of  preparati(5n  for  the  discharge  of  such  duty.  If  we 
are  deeply  responsible  for  diffijsing  light,  we  anxiously  inquire, 
whence  are  we  to  gain  this  light  ourselves?  where  are  the 
sources  to  which  we  may  resort  ? 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that,  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  each  one  should  become  familiar  with  the 
history  of  theological  education.  To  reject  the  experience  of 
past  ages  and  other  countries,  on  such  a  subject,  is  just  as  ab- 
surd as  to  blot  out  the  record  of  our  own  experience,  or  to  ex- 
tinguish the  eye  of  our  own  reason.  It  is  mainly  by  the  history 
of  the  past  in  connexion  with  a  knowledge  of  the  present,  that 
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we  are  to  be  guided  in  tiie  preservation  of  real  improvements, 
and   guarded  from  baneful  innovations.      Wby  should  we  be 
left   to    act   over    again,   for  the  hundredth  time,   the   follies 
of  our    predecessors  ?     And  why  should  posterity  be  left  to  in- 
vent anew  what  we  of  the  present  age  may  have  invented,  for 
the  tenth  time,  in  the  way  of  real  improvement?      Such  may 
again  be  the  fact,  if  human  fickleness  be  not  checked  by  the 
sage  monitions  of  history.     These  are  our  safest  guides  for  as- 
certaining what  is  truly  good,  and  the  means  of  preserving'  it ; 
while  they  aflbrd  also  the  index  to  the  path  of  future  impro\'ement. 
History,  well  studied,  is  no  longer  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  tim- 
id extinguisher  of  enterprise,  or  the  austere  dictator  by  way 
of  prescriptioD.     Showing,  not  only  good  and  evil,  but  also  the 
true  causes  of  both,  it  affords  at  once  the  most  safe  directions 
and   the  most  powerful  incitements  to  further   improvement. 
While  it  teaches  us  how  to  prove  all  things  and  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  it  bids  us  go  on  to  perfection. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history  are  filled  with  the  records  of  clerical  education.  We 
see  how  Christ  trained  the^r^/  preachers  of  his  gospel ;  and  al- 
so what  precepts  ihexj^  in  their  turn,  gave  to  those  they  were 
rearing  for  their  successors.  We  see  how  popery  trained  htr 
ministers,  from  period  to  period  of  her  darkening  and  domineer- 
ing sway.  And  we  see  how  the  glorious  reformation,  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  increasing  light,  has  been  training  Aers. 

But  the  whole  field  of  theological  education,  is  too  extensive 
to  admit  of  minute  inspection  at  once.  We  turn,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  a  particular  spot.  And  to  what  can  we  better  turn,  as 
promising  to  cast  light  on  the  great  experiment  now  making, 
than  to  the  early  history  of  theological  seminaries.  If  ancient 
records  have  any  knowledge  to  impart  respecting  the  utility,  the 
dangers,  and  the  management  of  such  seminaries,  we  cannot 
fail  of  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  account ;  and  where  these 
records  may  be  barren  of  practical  information  on  suiph  points, 
it  may  be  well  for  ns  to  know  the  fact,  that  we  may  not  suffer 
from  the  suspicion  of  wilfully  neglecting  a  source  of  knowledge, 
on  topics  so  interesting  to  the  ministry  and  the  church  at  the 
present  day. 

The  results  of  such  an  investigation  have  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  given  in  our  language,  though  we  occasionally  meet 
with  a  brief  notice  of  such  schools  in  our  writers  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 
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Haying  endeavored,  in  my  preliminary  remarks,  to  show, 
in  some  measure,  the  importance  of  theological  education  and 
of  an  acquaintance  with  its  history,  I  now  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  that  portion  of  its  history  which  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  ancient  school  of  theology  at  Alexandria.^ 
It  is  my  design  first  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  school,  and 
then  to  treat  of  what  was  taught  in  it.    I  begin  with  its 

Commencement  and  Duration, 

Some  of  the  christian  fathers  appear  to  speak  of  this  semina- 
ry as  having  existed  in  the  first  century,  and  Jerome  mentions 
a  tradition  of  his  time,  which  assigns  St.  Mark  as  its  founder. 
In  like  manner,  St.  John  was  said  to  have  established  a  school 
at  Ephesus,  and  Polycarp  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
another  at  Smyrna.  But  little  credit  is  due  to  these  reports,  so 
far  as  schools  of  the  kind  now  in  question  are  concerned.^  The 
mistake  may  be  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that 
some  early  provision  was  made  in  these  cities,  and  perhaps  by 
these  primitive  teachers,  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  in  the 


^  My  principal  guide  in  tho  following  account,  is  the  very  able  and 
learned  work  by  H.  E.  F.  Guerike,  de  SchoUie  Alexandrinae  CaU* 
chtticae  Theologia,  published  at  Halle,  1825.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  observe,  that  where  1  have  made  use  of  his  work,  I  have 
generally  consulted  the  original  authorities  to  which  he  refers,  espe- 
cially ill  those  cases  in  which  he  does  not  give  his  quotations  in  the 
original.  It  is  needless  here  to  specify  the  further  helps  employed, 
and  the  authorities  for  facts ;  as  both  will  be  rendered  sufficiently  ap- 
parent by  a  constant  reference  to  such  helps  and  sources  as  are  used. 
I  only  aild,  that  my  references  to  Mosheiin's  Ecc.  Hist,  are  to  the 
new  translation  by  Dr  Murdock,  published  at  New  Haven  1832 ;  and 
the  references  to  tlie  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  of  Origen, 
are  to  Sand,  Pat,  Opera,  fVirceburgif  1777 — 1794.  In  other  refer- 
ences of  importance,  the  edition  will  be  noted  at  the  time,  if  the  ref- 
erence be  by  vol.  and  page. 

^  See  note  to  Mosbeim,  Vol.  J.  p.  98.  and  Schr^kb,  Kirchengc- 
schichte,  Vol.  I  If.  p.  188.  ed.  2. 
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6rst  priDciples  of  Christianity;  but  this  is  a  widely  difierent  thing 
from  the  preparatbn  of  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  it  embrac- 
ed ooly  a  course  of  instruction  to  candidates  for  baptism.  Tt  is 
not  til]  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  that 
any  distinct  evidence  is  found,  in  ancient  writers,  of  men  who 
were  trained  for  preachers  in  schools  established  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  higher  kind  of  school  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
ocber  or  have  been  reared  on  its  foundation,  and  retained  the 
same  name;  just  as  the  Theological  Seminary  here  has  arisen 
on  the  foundation  of  the  original  school,  Phillips  Academy. 

And,  indeed,  as  in  this  modern  case,  so  in  the  ancient  one 
at  Alexandria,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  institution 
ceased  to  contain  a  department  for  inferior  branches,  when  it 
became  a  school  of  theology ;  for  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  (VI. 
3t  4,  15,)  that  catechumens  and  such  as  were  just  baptized, 
9iOipmt$oxQ^,  were  found  among  the  scholars  of  Origen, 
and  were  at  first  taught  by  him  the  elements  of  Christianity,  but 
afterwards  committed  to  his  assistant,  Heraclas.  It  is  also  man- 
ifest that  christian  youth  were  taught  in  this  school.  Euse- 
bius (VL  6)  speaks  of  Origen  when  a  boy  as  being  taught 
here  by  Clement. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  the  semihary  at 
Alexandria*  There  is  a  degree  of  probability  that  it  was  a  re- 
sort for  theological  students  under  Athenagoras  as  early  as  the 
year  160;  but  possibly,  not  till  the  time  of  Pantaenus,  about 
181.  Id  all  probability,  as  a  theological  seminary,  it  arose  grad- 
uaUy  from  small  beginnings,  not  being  endowed  with  funds  or 
established  by  any  public  act  of  authority.  If  we  suppose  Athe^ 
nagoras  to  have  been  at  first  employed  as  a  teacher  of  catechu- 
mens, and  to  have  begun  by  degrees  to  discharge  the  higher  of- 
fice of  instructing  such  students  in  divinity  as  might  desire  his 
aid ;  and  that  thus  the  inferior  school  gradually  assumed  the 
h'^er  character,  we  shall  probably  come  as  nigh  the  truth  as 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  ir,  from  the  scanty  and  apparently  con- 
flicting accounts  that  are  left  us.  But  more  of  this  in  the  se- 
uel.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  seminary  was  in  success- 
ill  operation,  aa  a  divinity  school,  under  Pantaenus,  near  the 
cbse  of  the  second  century. 

This  school  at  Alexandria  was  also  the  first  of  the  kind,  and 
the  roost  important.  Others  were  soon  formed  on  the  same 
model  at  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Edessa,  etc. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  termination,  about  the  same 
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degree  of  doubt  is  left  io  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  as  in  the 
case  of  its  origin  ;  and  probably  from  the  same  cause.  As  it 
seems  gradually  to  have  arisen  from  a  mere  school  of  catechu- 
mens, so  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  it  as  gradually  subsided 
into  the  same  inferior  grade ;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a 
divinity  school,  after  the  timeofTheodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  396, 
when  Rhodo  left  it.^  We  may  then  consider  the  period  of  its 
duration  ns  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years,  viz.  from  about 
A.  D.  160  to  395. 

Occasion  and  Object  of  its  Existence. 

During  the  apostolic  age,  God  appears  to  have  granted  spe-^ 
cial  aid  and  a  special  commission  to  those  whom  he  would  put 
into  the  ministry  of  his  word,  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  perhaps 
by  other  miraculous  qualiBcations.  How  long  such  gifts  were 
continued  to  the  church,  we  know  not ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  from  history  and  the  analogy  of  divine  providence, 
that  they  were  gradually  withdrawn,  as  the  exigency  subsided. 
Thus  left  by  degrees  to  train  her  own  teachers,  the  church  soon 
began  to  feel  her  need  of  the  regular  means.  She  found  her- 
self assailed  from  without  by  all  the  learning  and  subtlety  of  hea- 
then philosophy  and  Jewish  envy ;  and  from  within,  by  a 
swarming  host  of  heretics.  To  meet  the  power  and  craft  of 
such  assailants,  learning  and  skill,  as  well  as  glowing  piety,  were 
demanded.  And  these  could  better  be  imparted  by  men  who 
should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  instruction,  than 
by  thos^  whose  chief  occupation  was  preaching. 

It  is  likewise  supposed  by  some,  that  the  Christians  were  in- 
duced to  emulate  the  example  of  heathen  philosophers,  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  which  the  true  philosophy  from  heav- 
en might  be  taught,  instead  of  what  treated  of  heathen  Gods ; 
and  especially  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  splen- 
did heathen  establishment  was  then  flourishing.^ — Thus 
much  for  the  occasion  which  called  this  and  kindred  seminaries 
into  being. 

The  object  of  the  institution,  requires  a  few  remarks  io  addi- 
tion to  what  is  implied  in  the  preceding.      The  ultimate  de- 


1  Guerikc,  Part  I.  p.  118.  «  See  Guerike,  Part  I.  p.  11. 
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»gn  was,  to  prepare  roea  for  the  ministry.  But  to  this  end,  a 
course  of  training  in  grammar,  logic,  languages,  philosophy, 
etc.  was  pursued.^  The  Christians  were  not  then  in  possession 
orioferior  seminaries  in  which  the  requisite  acquisitions  in  litera- 
ture and  science  could  he  gained.  But  to  what  extent  such 
branches  of  secular  knowledge  were  pursued  in  this  school,  we 
are  not  informed.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  soidc  of  the 
roost  distinguished  teachers  of  the  school,  were  extremely  fond 
of  such  studies,  and  regarded  them  as  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  christian  student.  Origen,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in 
hb  letter  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  regarded  philosophy  as 
a  highly  important  preparative  and  aid  to  christian  doctrine.^ 
Clement  also,  in  many  places,^  commends  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phy as  fitted  to  clear  the  way  and  prepare  the  soul  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  faith.  Both  he  and  Origen,  and  also  Athenago- 
ras,  were  deeply  versed  in  secular  knowledge,  as  their  writings 
amply  testify.  The  same  was  doubtless  true  in  general  of  the 
other  teachers,  as  is  implied  in  what  RuGnus  says  of  Didymus, 
(II.  7,)  viz.  ^^He  attained  to  such  learning  and  knowledge  in  divine 
aod  human  things,  as  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  ecclesiastical 
school.''  Such  knowledge  was  therefore  requisite  for  the  office. 
Aod  we  have  proofs  enough  that  it  was  employed  in  their 
course  of  teaching,  by  these  enthusiastic  lovers  of  human  as  well 
as  divine  learning.^ 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 

Management  of  the  School. 

From  the  scanty  materials  on  this  topic,  the  following  may 
be  f^leaned  as  the  most  probable  facts. 

The  government  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  as  rec- 
tor or  prefect,  who  was  also  the  principal  teacher  in  the 
higher  branches.  Tbu9  Origen,  as  before  stated,  at  an  early 
perkid  taught  catechumens  and  such  as  had  recently  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  by  baptism  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period, 
be  committed  this  inferior  branch  of  instruction   to  Heraclas 


1  Guerike,  Part  I.  p.  104  and  seq.       ^  See  Ouerike,  Parti,  p.  106. 
'  Strom.  I.  Guer.  P.I.  p.  105.  *  Guer.  See    P.  I.  p.  107. 
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whom  be  appointed  as  bis  assistant.  In  proof  of  there  being 
one  head,  or  rector,  it  is  urged  by  Guerike,^  that  this  position 
appears  to  be  implied  by  the  uniform  language  of  the  fathers 
when  speaking  of  the  school.  They  every  where  speak  of  a 
single  man  as  being  master  of  it  for  the  time.  Thus  Eusebius 
speaks  of  Pantaenus,  Clement,  Origen,  Heraclas,  etc.^  Philip 
Sidetes  also  gives  a  catalogue  of  these  rectors.  But  while 
one  was  always  principal  of  the  school,  he  not  unfrequently 
had  at  least  one  associate,  and  perhaps  an  assistant  besides. 
How  many  associates  and  assistants  were  employed,  cannot  be 
determined,  as  it  is  only  from  incidental  remarks  here  and  there 
in  the  early  writers,  that  we  come  to  know  of  any.  In  one  in- 
stance, in  time  of  persecution  under  Severus,  we  learn  that  Ori- 
gen was  left  with  the  ^ole  charge.^  We  are  not  warranted  to 
conclude  that  there  were,  at.  any  one  time,  more  than  three 
teachers,  including  the  principal ;  not  often  more  than  two  ; 
and  frequently,  but  one. 

To  the  rector,  with  his  coadjutors,  was  doubtless  committed 
the  general  management  of  the  seminary.  This  we  may  infer 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  school 
flourished ;  for  no  seminary,  of  whatever  kind,  can  prosper 
where  the  management  is  not  chiefly  confided  to  the  teachers. 

But  while  such  was  evidently  the  fact,  it  still  appears  that  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  exercised  some  kind  of  general  supervision 
over  the  school  and  its  teachers.  For  when  Pantaenus  and 
Clement  were  driven  away  by  persecution,  A.D.203,  Demetrius, 
the  bishop,  appointed  Origen  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  school.^ 
On  other  occasions,  he  exhorted  Origen  to  diligence  in  his  work 
of  catechising.^  He  was  also  applied  to  by  the  governor  of 
Arabia  to  send  Origen  to  teach  him  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty, with  which  request  he  complied.  And  again,  when  Origen 
was  too  long  detained  in  Palestine,  Demetrius  recalled  him  by 
letters  and  messengers ;  and  at  a  later  period,  he  excommu- 
nicated this  catechist.^  In  a  subsequent  age,  Didymus  was  ap- 
proved of  l)y  bishop  Athenasius  and  other  wise  men,  as  a  teach- 

1  Part  I.  p.  109.  et.  seq.  >  Euseb.  VI.  6.  26. 

3  Euseb.  VI.  3.  *  Euseb.  VI.  3.  Hieron.  c  54. 

^  Euseb.  VI.  8. 14.  «  Euseb.  VI.  19. 96. 
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er  m  this  school.^  The  fact  hitherto  has  not  been  disputed,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  that  the  seminary  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  but  on  this  point  I  may  have  some 
further  remarks  to  make  in  connexion  with  facts  to  be  adduced 
10  the  sequel.  I  will  barely  add,  in  this  place,  that  from  the 
last  cited  authority,  we  may  perhaps  equally  conclude  that 
**  other  wise  men"  besides  the  bishop,  were  concerned  in  the 
supervision ;  and  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  this  authority,  supposed  thus  to  have  been  exercised,  or 
whether  any  rules  were  prescribed  by  the  higher  authority  for 
conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  seminary,  or  whether  any  particular 
coarse  of  studies  was  marked  out.  • 

We  now  turn  to  another  question,  viz. 

fFJiy  did  the  first  seminary  rise  and  flourish  at  Alexandria, 
rather  than  elsewhere  ? 

A  brief  discussion  of  this  point,  will  subserve  a  higher  purpose 
to  our  general  object,  than  the  mere  grati6cation  of  curiosity. 
The  facts  brought  to  view,  will  present  sources  of  influence 
which  could  not  fail  materially  to  modify  the  school  itself,  and 
make  it  what  in  fact  it  became.  Considering  the  influe/ice 
which  the  place  must  have  had  on  the  seminary,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  account  of  the  latter  must  be  very  imperfect,  without 
some  notice  of  the  moral  causes  that  were  in  operation  in  the 
city  itself. 

Alexandria,  situated  at  the  western  angle  of  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  in  latitude  31^  11' N.  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  332  B.  C.  Designing  it  as  the  capital  of  his  mighty 
empire,  and  connecting  with  it  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  he 
spared  neither  toil  nor  expense  in  its  erection.  The  Ptolemies 
loUowed  up  his  plan,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Greeks,  as  they 
were  by  descent,  they  successlully  strove  to  add  literary  glory 
to  the  commercial  renown  of  their  capital.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  philosophers  and  sages  of  every  land  and  every  sect,  were 
invited  to  make  it  their  abode.  Its  propitious  location  for  com- 
mercial and  other  intercourse  between  the  two  great  portions  of 
ihe  ancient  world,  the  East  and  the  West,  was  greatly  conducive  to 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  the  emporium  of  literature  as  well  as 
of  commerce.  Such  it  became.  In  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod, it  18  supposed  to  have  contained  not  less  than  300,000  in- 

*  RufiDOB,  II.  7. 
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babitants,  besides  a  countless  host  of  passing  strangers.  By 
means  of  canals,  this  city  was  connected  with  the  Red  sea,  and 
thus  became  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Merchants  and  travellers  from  every  clime,  were  here  to 
be  met  with.  The  city  was  also  peopled,  at  first,  by  a  motley 
assemblage  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Egyptians.  Thus  the  efforts 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  attracting  foreign  literati,  the  central  posi- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  sources  of  its  first  population,  all  con- 
spired to  make  it  the  world  in  miniature,  exhibiting  a  sample  of 
all  kinds  of  men  and  things..  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  in  a 
measure,  until  European  commerce  and  intercourse  with  the 
East,  were  diverted  from  this  ancient  channel  by  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  this  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations,  this  navdoxeTov  for 
all  tribes,  almost  any  thing,  good  or  bad,  might  grow  up  unmo- 
lested }  and  here,  if  any  where,  a  school  of  the  hated,^despised, 
and  persecuted  Christians,  might  be  suffered  to  rise  and  flourish. 
On  this  common  ground  of  all  nations,  of  all  sects,  and  of  all 
creeds  in  religion  and  in  philosophy,  —  where  Indian  brah-» 
mins,  Jewish  priests,  Persian  magi,  and  Grecian  philosophers  of 
every  cast,  might  freely  meet,  and  have  their  respective  schools, 
and  hold  just  as  much  or  as  little  intercourse  as  they  pleased  ; — 
in  such  a  place  of  general  congress  and  universal  tolerance, 
Christianity  might  found  her  best  hopes  of  rearing  a  peaceful 
establishment,  for  teaching  a  better  philosophy  than  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  the  world  could  present  or  devise. 

Here^  too,  were  means  of  instruction  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  These  consisted  partly  in  this  assemblage  of  literary 
men  of  all  nations,  and  partly  in  the  secular  schools  and  libra- 
ries already  existing  at  Alexandria. 

The  famous  libraries  in  that  place  began  to  be  collected  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  and  were  increased 
by  his  successors,  especially  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  under 
whom  the  Septuagint  translation  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced. One  of  these  libraries  was  placed  in  the  Museum, 
and  consisted  of  400,000  volumes ;  and  the  other,  consisting  of 
300,000,  was  placed  in  the  Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis.  The  first  was  burned  in  the  siege  by  Julius  Cassar ;  but 
replaced  by  the  library  of  Pergamus,  which  Antony  presented 
to  Cleopatra.  The  other  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (395), 
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when  he  ordered  all  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  not 
by  the  ruthless  Arabs  under  Omar,  as  is  generally  believed. 
The  largest,  in  the  Museum,  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was 
not  entirely  destroyed  with  that  splendid  building,  in  the  civil 
commotions  under  Aurelian.^  Both,  however,  were  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  founding  the  christian  school ;  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  accessible  to  Christians  as  well  as  heathen; 

Schools  of  the  highest  fame  were  also  flourishing  there.  The 
term  Museum  was  applied  equally  to  designate  a  building,  or 
rather  a  portion  of  the  royal  buildings,  in  which  the  great  library 
was  kept,  and  also  a  college  of  learned  men  and  scholars  who 
lived  together,  and  were  supported  by  royal  bounty,  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Here 
were  taught  philosophy,  astronomy,  pliysic,  grammar,  poetry, 
history,  mathematics,  and  almost  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  an- 
tiquity.* This  college  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  continued  to  flourish  till  after  the  time  we  are  considering. 
What  ao  inducement  must  obviously  have  been  presented  in 
these  facilities  for  knowledge,  to  the  establishment  of  a  christian 
seminary  in  that  city ; — the  greatest  libraries  in  the  world,  said 
to  contain  copies  of  all  books  then  known ;  the  greatest  con- 
course of  scholars  and  literary  men  ;  the  greatest  facilities  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  all 
countries,  by  personal  intercourse  with  both  the  learned  and  un- 
learned from  such  countries';  and  the  best  opportunities  for 
5 reaching  the  gospel  to  foreigners,  who,  like  '  the  dwellers  at 
erusalem  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,'  might  return  with 
this  gospel  to  bless  their  countrymen.  Such  considerations 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  men  like  Pantaenus  and 
Origen,  who  themselves  went  abroad,  the  one  to  India  and  the 
other  to  Arabia,  to  preach  the  gospel.  How  eagerly  would 
such  a  place  be  selected,  at  the  present  day,  for  a  theological 
seminary.  How  admirably  adapted,  should  we  regard  it,  as  the 
seat  of  a  missionary  school. 

But  these  facilities  for  learning  and  usefulness,  must  also  be 
contemplated  in  the  character  of  moral  causes,  which  could  not 
fail  of  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the  school  itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  much  to  excite  pious  activity  and  kiodle 
a  gk>wing  zeal  to  convert  these  philosophers  and  strangers^  and 

^  See  Eoeyelop.  Araer.  Arts.  JUexandria  and  Mexandrian  SekooL 
*  Ouer.  P.  I.  p.  10.  Strabo,  XVII.  8. 
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to  fire  the  breasts  of  the  young  men  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those 
remote  regions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  power- 
fill  temptations  to  an  over-weening  fondness  for  profane  litera- 
ture, and  to  an  ambitious  desire  or  philosophic  glory;— tempta- 
tions, alas  i  which  proved  but  too  strong  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  christian  school  bad  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Museum ;  or  rather  that  the  Museum  itself  was  con- 
verted into  such  a  school.^  Such  an  opinion  may  have  gained 
plausibility  from  the  acknowledged  fame  of  these  christian 
teachers  among  heathen  philosophers,  and  firom  the  fact  of  their 
having  paid  so  much  attention  to  philosophy,  and  their  mingling 
it  with  Christianity.  Still,  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  the 
opinion,  but  strong  evidence  against  it.  It  is  by  no  means  prob- 
able that  heathen  emperors,  even  while  persecuting  Christianity, 
would  sufier  ap  institution  under  their  own  patronage,  and  one 
of  so  much  importance  and  celebrity,  to  be  changed  into  a 
school  of  christian  prophets.  It  would  require  the  strongest 
positive  evidence  for  the  support  of  such  an  opinion.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  there  is  direct  proof  to  the  contraiy.  For  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  by  Caracalla,^  when  the  tyrant  took 
savage  vengeance  on  the  Alexandrians  for  ridiculing  him,  (about 
216),  and  was  not  restored  till  the  time  of  Constaotine ;  whereas 
the  christian  school  was  in  operation  during  this  whole  period.' 
The  emperor  Julian  appears  also  to  have  sent  Zeno  to  the  Mu- 
seum as  a  teacher ;  but  no  such  teacher  is  found  among  those 
employed  in  the  catechetical  school.  They  were  therefore  dis- 
tinct and  separate  institutions. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  concerning  the 

Accommodaifon$  for  ike  School. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  very  convenient  thing  for  such 
an  establishment,  and  much  to  the  liking  of  its  philosophic 
teachers,  had  they  enjoyed  the  ample  accommodations  of  the 
Museum,  consisting  in  its  magnificent  public  buildings  for  the 
residence  of  instructors  and  pupils,  its  gratuitous  provision  for 
the  support  of  both,  its  halls  of  instruction,  and  its  library  as 
their  own.     But,  so  far  from  aU  this,  we  have  no  proof  that 

^  So  the  Magdeburg  Centuriatora,  1. 1,  7.  p.  397. 
»  Dion.  CIn.  Hist  Rom.  LXXVII.  c.  7.  22. 
9  Guer.  I.  p.  12. 
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tbejr  possessed  any  thing  of  the  kind.  From  the  scanty  and 
ineidental  evidence  that  remains,  we  are  left  rather  to  infer  that 
the  christian  doctors  taught  in  their  own  private  dwellings,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  periods.  Had  they  been  otherwise  furnish- 
ed, some  hint  of  the  fact  might  well  have  been  expected,  espe- 
cially if  public  provision  of  much  importance,  had  been  made. 
The  only  light  we  have,  respects  the  case  of  Origen,  who  prob- 
ably taught  ^'  in  the  house  where  be  abode,''  «V  ointiPf  iv^a  sea- 
tifi€Pt9,^  As  this,  however,  was  at  the  crisis  when  the  older 
tochers  had  fled  from  persecution,  and  he  was  left  to  take  care 
of  the  school  abne,  the  circumstance,  I  acknowledge,  is  no 
decisive  evidence  against  the  existence  of  better  accommodations 
at  other  times.  I  also  admit  the  claim  of  a  probabiliiy^  that  af- 
ter the  accession  of  chrbtian  emperors  to  the  throne,  they  would 
afford  some  public  provision  for  so  important  a  school ;  as  Con- 
staotinehas  the  credit  of  making  liberal  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  christians.^  We  cannot  readily  believe  him  to  have  re- 
aoBcitated  the  Museum,^  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  left  the 
ehristiaa  schocd  without  endowment  or  public  buildings.  We 
should  say,  that  either  its  inmates  were  previously  supplied,  or  that 
he  caused  them  to  enjoy  equal  advantages  with  the  other  literati 
b  the  Museum,  (perhaps  having  a  separate  department^  or, 
that  he  granted  in  some  way  what  was  so  obviously  needlul  to 
the  dignity  of  the  institution.  Still,  we  are  left  without  positive 
evidence. 

But,  after  all,  this  famous  christian  seminary  may  perhaps 
have  been,  from  beginning  to  end,  much  more  in  the  shape  of 
what  we  should  now  call  a  mere  private  school,  than  modern 
writers  on  the  subject  are  wont  to  imagine ;— without  funds, 
without  public  buildings,  without  special  guardians  to  appoint 
and  watch  over  its  teachers ;  and  only  under  the  general  care  of 
the  bishop,  while  it  should  last,  like  other  things  in  his  diocese, 
and  enjoying  the  friendly  aid  and  confidence  ofgood  men,  as  it 
passed  b  successbn  from  one  set  of  teachers  to  another,  till 
none  were  found  to  take  it ;  and  thus  it  may  finally  have  be- 
come extinct  without  being  formally  abolished,  just  as  it  had  arisen 
without  any  formal  establishment. 

1  Euseh.  VI.  3. 

*  Moaheim,  Ece.  Hist.  Cent.  IV.  P.  II.  c  1. 4. 

^  Guer.  I.  p.  12. 
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This  is,  indeed,  as  before  suggested,  far  from  being  the  light 
in  which  it  seems  now  to  be  universally  regarded ;  but  still  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  about  all  which  recorded  facts 
will  warrant  us  in  believing.  The  large  number  that  were 
probably  educated  here,  and  the  great  influence  which  the  sem- 
inary came  to  exert,  afford  no  refutation  of  this  view  ;  nor  need 
the  view  itself  diminish  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
school  in  any  respect.  Its  results  are  matters  of  record,  so  far 
as  we  can  know  them,  and  pass  for  what  they  import,  however 
Providence  may  have  seen  6t  to  bring  them  to  pass. 

The  view.  I  have  here  ventured  to  suggest,  will  receive  some 
further  countenance,  while  we  inquire  into  the 

Mode  in  whi^h  the  Teachers  were  supported. 

On  this  point,  Guerike^  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Michae- 
lis,  viz.  that  the  Alexandrian  teachers  enjoyed  no  public  sti- 
pends. He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  prove,  nor  does  he 
suppose,  that  any  public  stipend  was  afforded  previous  to  the 
time  of  Origen ;  but  he  argues,  that  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  bishops  and  other  officers  of  the  church  in  Egypt  are 
known  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  incomes,  the  catechists 
would  not  be  left  without  some  public  provision.  And  espe- 
cially does  he  think  this  must  have  been  the  fact  after  the  time 
of  Constantino.  But  the  only  direct  proof  which  he  adduces 
to  show  that  they  enjoyed  public  support  at  all,  is  a  passage  from 
Cassiodorus,^  a  monk  of  the  sixth  century,  which  asserts  a  tra- 
dition (traditur)  to  that  effect.  The  tradition  may  have  been 
well  fotmded,  and  from  what  has  been  just  remarked  as  to  the 
school  under  Constantine,  I  do  not  doubt  its  credibility  as  re- 
spects this  later  period.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  reach  back 
beyond  the  time  of  this  christian  emperor.  Now,  for  the  pre- 
vious period,  there  is  much  more  slender  ground   for  such  a 


^  P.  I.  p.  114. 

^  Cass.  Praefat.  instit  divin.  script,  p.  307.  ^  Nisus  sum  cum 
beatissimo  Agapeto  urbis  Romae,  ut,  sicut  apud  Alexandriam  roulto 
tempore  fuisse  traditur  institutum,  nunc  etiam  in  Nisibe  civitate  Sy- 
rorum  Hebraeis  sedulo  fertur  exponi,  collatis  expensis  in  urbe  Roma- 
Da  profeasoB  doctores  scholae  potius  acciperent  christianae,  undo  ani- 
ma  Busciperat  aetemam  salutem,  et  caato  atque  purissirao  eloquio 
fidelium  linfpia  comeretur.'' — Quoted  by  Gvtr,  ib. 
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coDJecture ;  and  even  Guerike  himself  supposes,  that  Pantaenus 
and  Clement  received  nothing  except  perhaps  the  gifts  of  their 
students;  and  even  these,  when  the  school  fell  into  Origen's 
hands,  he  declined  ;  for  Eusebius  informs  us  that  he  sold  his 
books  and  subsisted  on  the  avails  at  the  rate  of  four  oholi 
a  day,  rather  than  be  beholden  to  those  about  him.^  At  that 
time,  it  is  manifest  there  was  no  public  stipend.  And  as  to  the 
conjecture  of  any  having  been  provided  when  the  church  grew 
richer,  it  manifestly  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the  school  had 
become  a  public  institution,  which  is  the  very  point  I  am  call- 
ing in  question,  and  which  wants  proof.  We  may  say,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  publicly  endowed  at  this  period,  in  so  large 
a  city  and  amid  so  much  wealth  of  bishops  and  others.  And 
so,  it  seems,  thought  Cassiodorus  respecting  his  proposed  en- 
dowment of  such  a  school  at  Rome  three  hundred  years  after, 
and  amid  immensely  greater  wealth  of  the  church. 

As  a  further  point  of  resemblance  to  a  more  private  establish- 
ment, I  remark,  that  the  principals  appear  to  have  appointed 
their  own  assistants ;  and  that  without  perhaps  even  consulting 
the  bishop.  It  was  thus,  as  appears  from  Eusebius,^  that  Ori- 
gen  appointed  Heraclas  as  his  assistant  in  the  lower  branches  of 
the  school.  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  views  before 
given  of  the  general  superintendence  of  the  bishop.  Supposing 
the  school  a  mere  private  establishment,  yet  as  it  was  of  great 
public  importance  to  the  church,  the  bishop  might  well  consider 
it  his  duty  to  look  after  its  interests,  to  see  that  it  was  continued 
by  a  succession  of  teachers,  and  to  use  all  his  influence  in  pro- 
rooting  its  prosperity  and  urging  the  teachers  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  A  common  parish  minister,  at  the  present 
day,  would  do  no  less  with  respect  to  an  important  though  pri- 
vate school  among  his  people.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
the  direct  authority  which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  exercised 
over  the  teachers,  appears  to  have  been  in  his  assumed  capacity 
of  bishop  over  his  presbyters,  rather  than  as  governor  of  the 
school.  It  was  thus  that  be  excommunicated  Origen  ;  which  he 
did  after  Origen  had  voluntarily  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
school  and  retired  to  Cacsarea.^  Still,  we  may  well  suppose  a 
bishop,  in  those  days  of  increasing  arrogance,  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  an  air  of  authority  towards  this  school,  as  towards 

1  Eoseb.  VI.  a  >  Euseb.  VI.  15. 

'  See  note  by  Valesius  to  Euseb.  VI.  26. 
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every  tbiog  pertaiDiog  to  religion^  which  would  ill  comport  with 
primitive  simplicity  and  with  our  present  views  of  clerical  pro- 
priety ;  and  yet  this  would  not  prove  the  school  to  have  been  of 
a  public  nature. 

The  Influence  of  the  School  and  the  nvmber  of  its  PupiU, 

These  may  be  conjectured  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  the  works  of  the  fathers. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  it  were  generally  renowned  for  tal- 
ents and  learning.  Some  of  them,  as  Origen,  acquired  fame 
among  the  heathen  as  well  as  among  Christians.^  They  were 
among  the  most  able  men  and  conspicuous  writers  of  their  times, 
and  exerted  an  almost  boundless  innuence  by  their  compositions, 
as  well  as  by  their  direct  efibrts  in  the  school. 

As  to  the  number  of  pupils,  Eusebius  frequently  makes  such 
allusions  as  to  imply  that  they  were  very  numerous.  He  says, 
for  instance,  of  Origen,  that  "  so  many  flocked  to  him  that  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  breathe,  one  company  after  another  coming 
from  morning  to  evening,  to  his  school."'  Many  of  the  scholars 
were  also  distinguished  for  their  proficiency,  as  it  is  recorded  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  the  eastern  church  at  that 
period,  that  they  studied  under  these  preceptors.  We  may 
therefore  regard  as  well  founded  the  lively  remark  of  Hospin- 
ian,^  that  multitudes,  renowned  for  learning  and  piety,  issued 
forth  from  the  school,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  blessed  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  churches  of 
the  East. 

That  the  school  was  in  high  repute  and  exerted  an  extensive 
bfluence,  is  amply  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
fathers  everywhere  speak  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  mentioned.  Eusebius  calls  it,  the  school  of  the 
faithful,  17  rwy  tuotiSv  dimgifiii,  and  SidaoHaXeiOw  rciv  Ugmv 
loytov,  the  school  of  sacred  science,  *'  which  (he  adds)  we  are 
informed,  is  furnished  with  men  who  are  very  able  scholars,  and 
industrious  in  divine  things."  He  also  gives  it  a  varietur  of 
other  designations,  as  to  r^ff  ttattixv^^W  Maanaleiov,  17  tov 

1  ^useb.  VI.  19.  '  Euseb.  VI.  1& 

3  Quoted  by  Guer.  I.  p.  107. 
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nmrtixetv  ^Mrrp^/^if.     Sozomen  calls  it   lo  hgov  itdaanaXiiOP 
TUP  Ugip  fia&i}fiatw.     Jerome  calls   it  ecclesicutica  schola* 
^tia  iusxgipii,  Ugop  dtdaaMoleioPf  and  Uga  die^ 


Nieephorus, 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  ioquire,  Why  the  school 
wu  denominated  catechetical  ?  The  answer  to  this  query  may 
give  us  some  clue  to  the  mode  of  teaching. 

I  observe,  then,  that  ntntixim  signifies  to  sound  in  the  ears  of 
any  one,  to  give  oral  instruction.  Hence,  ttaTtixtinis,  a  cate- 
dnsty  as  the  teachers  of  this  school  were  severally  called ;  and 
hence,  too,  naxijx^^^^9  insiructiont  especially  in  the  first  ele- 
ments, and  as  delivered  viva  voce.  With  great  propriety  might 
the  primeval  schools  among  Christians  for  the  instruction  of  con- 
verts and  children  in  the  first  elements  of  sacred  knowledge,  be 
denominated  catechetical  schools,  the  instruction  being  doubtless 
chiefly  oral.  Such  was  originally  the  school  at  Alexandria,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Now,  as  it  appears  to  have  changed  its 
character  graduaUu,  it  might  very  naturally  retain  its  primitive 
designation ;  especially  if  we  suppose  the  oral  mode  of  teaching, 
which  is  particularly  indicated  by  the  term,  to  have  been  still 
continued.  And  this  supposition  is  by  no  means  an  improbable 
one,  as  we  have  no  eindence  of  a  change  in  this  particular. 

We  may  then,  without  violence  to  existing  evidence,  imagine 
these  venerable  teachers,  seated  in  the  midst  of  their  pupils 
**  firom  rooming  to  evening"  as  they  thronged  around  them  in 
successive  classes,^  and  thus  giving  instruction,  not  in  stiff  and 
fintnal  lectures  coldly  read  from  a  manuscript,  but  with  all  the 
life  and  delight  and  ample  illustrations  of  familiar  conversation. 
And  if  so,  what  modem  lecturer  would  not  envy  them  their  sta- 
tion ?  and  what  pupil  would  not  crave  a  seat  in  thb  assemblage 
of  ancient  and  paternal  simplicity  ? 

We  come  now  to  a  still  more  important  inquiry. 

By  vfhom  was  the  School  taught  9 


Who  were  these  christian  sages,  that  thus  spent  their  lives  ii 
lining  preachers  of  the  gospel  r     Some  answer  to  this  questioi 


^  Euaeb.  V.  10.    VI.  3.        Sozo.  III.  15.       Hieron.  Catal.  c.  38. 
Nieeph.  IV.  33. 

*  Eoaeb.  VL  15. 
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is  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  our  plan ;  but  the  an- 
swer shall  be  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Af- 
ter a  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  catechists,  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  doctrines  which  they  taught. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  pre- 
sent the  tabular  view  of  these  teachers,  as  drawn  up  by  Guerike, 
with  some  trifling  variations  in  the  notation. 


Tabular  View  of  the  Catechists. 


Tears. 

160*— 181* 

181*— 190* 

190*_203* 

203 

203—206* 

206*— 211* 

211*— 213* 

213* 

213*— 232 

232 

233—265* 

266*— 280* 

280*— 282* 

282*— 290* 

290* 

290*— 296* 

296*— 312 

3 1 3—320* 

320*— 330* 

330*— 340* 

340*— 390* 
3&a— 396 

396 


Principals. 

1      AuiatanUi. 

Athenagorasf 

Pantaenus 

Pantaenus 

Clement 

Pantaenus.     Clement 

Origen 

Pantaenus.     Clement. 

Origen 

Clement 

Origen 

Origen 

Origen 

Heraclas 

Heraclas 

Dionysius 

Pierius* 

Pierius* 

Achillasf 

Theognostus* 

Achillasf 

Theognostus* 

Scrap  ion  t 

Peter  Martyr* 

Arius* 

Macariusf 

Didymus 

Didymus 

Rhodo* 

Rhodo* 

1 

*  This  sign  denotes  prohabUUy  as  regards  the  dates  and  the  per- 
80D8  to  which  it  is  affixed.  Parts  of  yean  could  not  be  conveniently 
noted  with  accuracy  in  this  table. 

f  The  cross  denotes  doubt. 
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Athcnagoras. 

Though  placed  at  the  head  of  this  catalogue,  very  little 
is  known  of  his  history;  and  it  remains  a  doubtPul  question 
whether  be  was  ever  a  teacher  in  this  school.  None  of  the 
more  early  fathers  either  assert  or  deny  tiie  fact.  Philip  Side- 
tes,  a  loose  but  learned  and  voluminous  writer  of ''Christian  His- 
tory," ^  and  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
IS  the  only  author  who  mentions  Athenagoras  as  one  who  pre- 
sided over  this  school.  This  historian,  though  not  worthy  of 
much  credit,  may  perhaps  be  believed  in  this  particular,  as  be 
was  himself  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  Alexandrian  catechists,  and  as 
he  could  have  no  perceivable  motive  to  falsify  in  this  particular.^ 
He  asserts,  that  '*  Athenagoras  was  the  first  who  presided  over 
the  school  in  Alexandria."  Guerike  (in  the  passages  above 
referred  to)  has  clearly  shown,  that  this  assertion  cannot  be  re- 
futed, though  some  passages  from  the  fathers,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, have  been  adduced  to  prove  Pantaenus  to  have  been 
the  founder.  The  probability,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  I 
have  before  stated,  is,  that  neither  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  the  founder  of  the  school ;  but  that  it  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, in  its  inferior  character  as  a  school  for  catechvmens,  per- 
haps even  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark.  Under  Athenagorasj  it 
may  have  begun  to  assume  the  higher  character  of  a  theological 
seniinarv,  which  it  afterwards  more  fully  acquired  under  Pantae- 
nus. Hence  Pantaenus,  being  the  first  teacher  of  any  great 
celebrity,  is  frequently  mentioned ;  while  none  but  Philip  takes 
any  notice  of  Athenagoras  in  this  capacity. 

Mosheim  and  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  the  subject, 
espouse  the  opinion,  that  Athenagoras  was  one  of  the  catechists 
in  this  school.  Supposing  him  to  have  had  the  charge  of  the 
school,  it  still  remains  a  question,  when  and  how  long  he  pre- 
sided. Philip  speaks  of  him  as  having  flourished  under  the 
reigns  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius;  but  Mosheim  proves  that 
it  must  have  been  at  a  later  period,  from  the  fact  that  his  apolo- 
gy was  composed  in  the  time  of  Aurelius.  Guerike,^  therefore, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  places  the  period  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century,  from  about  the  year  1 60  to 
1 8  h 

1  See  Socrates,  VII.  27.  ^  See  Guen  P.  I.  pp.  4. 19. 

»  P.  I.  p.  28. 

Vol.  IV.     No.  13.  4 
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A  few  words  as  to  what  we  know  of  bis  general  history. 

Froo)  the  title  prefixed  to  his  apology,  we  may  infer  that  he 
was  born  at  Athens.  He  styles  it  *^  An  Apology  for  Christians, 
by  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  Christian." 
That  he  was  a  concerted  Gentile,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
interesting  incident  recorded  by  Philip.  "  Being  earnestly  en- 
gaged to  write  for  Celsus  against  the  Christians,  and  reading  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  that  he  might  more  completely  refute  them, 
he  was  so  affected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  instead  of  a  perse- 
cutor, he  became,  like  the  great  apostle  Paul,  a  teacher  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  persecuted."^  But  where,  or  at  what  pe- 
riod of  his  life  this  took  place,  is  not  so  apparent. 

It  would  seem  that  he  removed  from  Athens  and  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  taught  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  this, 
as  is  quite  possible,  in  connexion  with  teaching  Christianity ;  for 
be  seemed  still  fond  of  styling  himself  '*  a  philosopher"  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  apology,  and  doubtless  continued,  like  many 
other  converted  philosophers,  to  wear  their  cloak  as  a  distinc- 
tive badge. 

The  period  of  his  death  is  alike  uncertain  with  that  of  his  birth. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  the  time  when  Pantaenus  took  charge  of  the 
school,  viz.  A.  D.  181. 

Two  small  works  of  his  remain  to  the  present  time,  which  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  Mosheim  and  others  as  evincing  superior 
talent  in  composition,  great  learning,  and  a  strong  predilection 
for  philosophy.^  In  his  apology,  already  named,  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  adduces  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  but 
none  from  the  JSTew.  He  here  defends  the  Christians  from  the 
charges  of  incest,  of  atheism,  and  of  eating  the  flesh  of  mur- 
dered children ;  accusations  so  freauently,  so  cruelly,  and  yet 
80  absurdly  brought  against  them.  In  his  work  "  On  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,"  he  argues  wholly  on  principles  of  reason, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  as  his  object  was  to  meet  the 
objections  of  philosophers.  In  this  point,  he  is  followed  in  But- 
ler's incomparable  work  on  the  analogy  between  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion. 

The  effect  of  so  early  and  so  striking  an  example  in  favor  of 
a  taste  for  philosophy  in  the  school,  may  well  be  considered  as 

1  Guer.  P.  I.  p.  22. 
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great  and  pennanent,  especially  when  we  consider  the  beauty 
and  power  of  his  coinpositions,  which  continued  to  be  read  when 
his  living  voice  had  become  silent  in  death. 
We  pass  DOW  to  some  notice  of  his  successor^ 

Pantaenits. 

Here,  too,  our  knowledge  is  scanty  as  to  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  teacher.  When  or  where 
be  was  born,  we  know  not.  Fhilip  Sidetes  assigns  Athens  as 
bis  birth  place.  But  as  his  pupil  and  successor,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  calls  him  a  *<  Sicilian  bee,"  many  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  This  appel- 
lation, however,  may  have  been  given  him  by  his  admiring  pupil 
merely  as  indicative  of  his  diligence  or  the  excellence  oi  his 
productions,  as  Sicily  was  proverbial  for  its  ^*  Hyblsan"  honey. 
Pbotius  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  disciple  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
apostles."    According  to  Eusebius,  ^'he  was  bred  up  in  the 

Crecepts  and  institutions  of  the  Stoics."^  To  this  philosophy 
e  continued  to  be  much  attached  ;  and  Cave,  in  his  life  of  this 
father,  observes,  that  he  might  well  be  fond  of  it,  as  the  Stoics 
resembled  the  Christians  in  their  moral  principles  much  more 
than  did  any  other  sect  of  philosophers;  for. ^* they  held,  that 
nothing  was  good  but  what  was  just  and  pious,  and  that  nothing 
was  evil  but  what  was  vicious  and  dishonest ;  and  that  a  bad 
man  could  never  be  happy,  nor  a  good  man  miserable ;"  and 
that  God's  providence  is  universal,  and  he  is  to  be  adored  by  all. 
It  is  manifest  from  the  brief  notice  of  Eusebius,'  that  Pantae- 
DOS  took  charge  of  the  school  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  about  A.D.  181.  Here  he  probably  continued  in 
a  regular  course  of  teaching  till  A.  D.  203,  when  himself  and 
Clement,  (who  had  become  his  assistant  in  A.  D.  190,)  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  persecution  under  Severus ;  but  in 
A.  D.  306,  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned,  and  to  have  had 
the  nominal,  if  not  the  active  charge  of  the  seminary,  in  con- 
Dexk>n  with  Clement  and  Origen,  till  A.  D.  21 1,  about  which 
time  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

At  some  time  during  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  performed  a 
sort  of  mission  among  the  people  of  India.  Concerning  this 
sacred  expeditk>n,  three  questions  of  some  interest  remain  still 

1  Eineb.  V.  10.  »  Euseb.  V.  9. 10. 
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undecided,  viz.  Where  did  he  go ?  When?  And  at  whose  in- 
stigation ?  To  each  of  these  inquiries  we  will  devote  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  But  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  it  may 
be  well  first  to  repeat  the  short  notice  which  Eusebius  has  left 
us  of  this  tour.  I  give  it  in  the  old  translation  of  1 692.  After 
speaking  of  Pantaenus  as  most  eminent  for  his  learning  among 
those  attached  to  the  school  of  the  faithful  at  Alexandria,  Euse- 
bius adds :  '^  Moreover,  'tis  said,  he  showed  so  great  a  willingness 
of  mind  and  ardency  of  affection  towards  the  publication  of  the 
divine  word,  he  was  declared  the  preacher  of  Christ's  gospel  to 
the  nations  of  the  East,  and  journeyed  as  far  as  India.  For 
there  were  many  evangelical  preachers  of  the  word  even  at  that 
time,  who,  inflamed  with  a  divine  zeal,  in  imitation  of  the  apos- 
tles, contributied  their  assistance  to  the  enlargement  of  the  divine 
word,  and  the  building  men  up  in  the  faith.  Of  which  number 
Pantaenus  was  one,  and  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians. 
Where,  as  'tis  famed,  be  found  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
among  some  that  had  the  knowledge  of  Christ  there  before  his 
arrival;  to   whom   Bartholomew,   one   of  the   Apostles,   had 

E reached,  and  left  them  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  written  in 
lebrew ;  which  was  preserved  to  the  foresaid  times.  Moreover, 
this  Pantaenus,  after  many  excellent  performances,  was  at  last 
made  governor  of  the  school  at  Alexandria  ;  where,  by  bis  dis- 
courses and  writings,  he  set  forth  to  public  view  the  treasures  of 
the  divine  points."  ^ 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  who  were  these 
Indians  to  whom  Pantaenus  went?  Cave  remarks,  that  men  of 
DO  inconsiderable  note  have  supposed  them  a  colony  from  that 
part  of  India  lying  about  the  river  Indus,  who' early  removed 
and  settled  in  Ethiopia ;  and  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
colony,  Eusebius  and  Philostratus  are  cited,  the  latter  of  whom 
calls  the  Ethiopians  a  colony  of  Indians^  and  an  Indian  genera-- 
iion,^ 

But  to  this  supposition  it  appears  a  sufficient  objection,  that 
Eusebius  speaks  of  Pantaenus  as  having  gone  to  the  East^  not 
to  the  Southy  and  having  gone  as  far  as  India. 

Another  opinion,  and  one  for  which  the  authority  of  Jerome  is 
cited,  is,  that  they  were  what  we  should  now  understand  by  the 
people  of  India.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for 
supposing  this  father  to  have  taken  so  long  a  journey  ;  but,  on  the 
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eootraiy,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  in  the 
sopposition,  that  be  did  not  in  fact  go  so  far.  For  the  name 
Indiatu  was  often  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  other  nations  in  the  East ;  ^  and  the  fact  that  he  found  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  among  this  people  in  Hebrew,  left  by  Bar- 
thoioniew,  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  country  was  Arabia 
Felix,  where  that  apostle  is  supposed  to  have  labored,  and 
where  many  Jews  are  known  to  have  resided,  who  would  of 
course  be  the  sort  of  people  to  have  the  gospel  in  Hebrew,  or 
in  the  Hebrew  character,  as  that  noay  be  all  which  is  meant  by 
the  expression.  We  may  then,  on  the  whole,  conclude  that 
this  celebrated  mission  of  Pantaenus  was  to  some  part  of  Arabia. 

We  now  pass  to  inquire  for  the  lime  of  this  mission.  Cave 
and  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  about  ten  years  after  the 
commencement  of  bis  office  in  the  school.  But  as  there  is  no 
notice  of  his  leaving  the  school  at  this  time,  and  as  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  would  leave  so  important  a  station  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, we  more  rationally  conclude,  with  Guerike,  that  this  mis- 
sion was  performed  before  entering  on  his  catechetical  office. 
And  with  this  position  agrees  the  above  cited  account  of  the 
transaction  as  given  by  Eusebius. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  at  whose  instigation  the  mission  was  un- 
dertaken. The  account  from  Eusebius  would  lead  us  to  believe 
it  a  benevolent  project,  originating  in  the  ardent  and  devout 
mind  of  Pantaenus  himself,  and  in  accordance  with  the  mission- 
ary spirit  of  his  age.  But  Jerome  speaks  of  his  being  sent  by 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  at  the  solicitation  of  certain  ambassa- 
dors from  among  the  Indians.  Both,  however,- may  be  true,  as 
he  may'bave  formed  this  purpose  first  in  his  own  mind,  and  sub^ 
sequently  such  a  request  may  have  been  made  to  the  bishop 
from  that  people,  to  send  them  a  man  to  teach  them  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly,  of  which,  as  it  would  seem,  they  already 
bad  some  knowledge.  As  to  the  degree  of  success  attendant  on 
thb  mission,  we  are  not  particularly  informed. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  most  probably  entered  on  the  work 
of  theological  instruction  ;  and  doubtless  much  better  prepared 
for  infusing  a  practical  and  missionary  spirit  into  his  pupils,  than 
be  could  have  been  by  a  merely  sedentary  and  speculative  life. 

He  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  uncommon  powers 
and  acquisitions,  and  in  language  comporting  with  that  already 

^  See  note  to  Mosheim^s  Ecc.  Hist.  I.  p.  120. 
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quoted  from  Eusebius*  Mosbeim  supposes  bim  to  bave  beea 
the  first  who  composed  explanations  of  the  sacred  volume.^ 
None  of  his  works  are  now  extant,  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
given  most  of  his  instruction  viva  voce.  That  he  profited 
greatly  by  bis  knowledge  of  profane  literature,  is  asserted  by 
Origen,  his  great' coadjutor  and  one  of  his  successors. 

His  immediate  successor,  however,  was  Clement,  his  former 
pupil  and  prime  associate. 

Clement  or  Alexandria. 

This  distinguished  man  is  styled  sometimes  an  Athenian  and 
sometimes  an  Alexandrian,  and  both  perhaps  truly ;  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  with  Cave,^  that  Athens  was  nis  birth  place,  while 
Alexandria  was  the  chief  theatre  of  his  labors.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  pagan  philosopher,  and  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge  in 
Greece,  Calabria,  Palestine,  and  Eeypt;  and  listened,  as  he  informs 
us,  to  vark)us  teachers.  One  of  bis  teachers  was  a  Jew  by 
birth;  several  were  from  the  East;  but  the  last  and  best  of  all 
whom  he  found,  was  the  revered  Pantaenus  with  whom  he  set- 
tled down  in  contentment.  He  speaks  of  these  his  christian 
preceptors  generally  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  as  ^'  bless- 
ed and  truly  worthy  and  memorable  persons, — preserving  the 
sincere  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine  which  they  had  imme- 
diately received  from  the  holy  apostles,  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  Paul.'^  We  may  well  suppose  that  during  his  travels,  be 
also  listened  to  the  heathen  philosophers  of  note  who  came  in 
his  way,  though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  noted. 

Whether  he  was  converted  before  he  reached  Alexandria,  does 
not  appear  ;  but  we  should  naturally  consider  him  as  at  least  very 
favorably  disposed  towards  the  christian  teachers,  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  listened  to  so  many  of  them,  and  from  his 
''carefully  seeking  out  Pantaenus  in  Egypt,"  instead  of  casually 
meeting  him.  This,  it  is  indeed  possible,  be  may  have  done 
merely  as  a  philosopher  of  the  truly  eclectic  cast,  for  such  he 
was  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  his  writings  and  declarations  as- 
sure us.     In  the  spirit  of  this  sect,  then  so  flourishing,  he  might 


1  Ecc.  Hist  I.  p.  153. 
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leek  oat  erery  teacher  of  note,  with  the  bope  to  glean  something 
of  troth  from  bis  lips.  '*  I  espoused,"  says  he,  "not  this  or  that 
pbiloeophy,  not  the  stoic,  nor  the  platonic,  nor  the  epicurean  or 
that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  any  of  these  sects  had  said  that 
was  6t  and  just,  that  taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  re- 
ligious knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  I  call  philosophy. *^^ 
Still,  however,  as  Cave  remarks,  he  seemed  to  lean  chiefly  to 
the  stoics,  and  like  them  was  extremely  fond  of  paradoxes,  as 
aostere  philosophers  have  generally  been  to  the  present  day. 

But  whether  it  was  before  or  after  bis  hearing  Pantaenus, 
that  be  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  a  predomi- 
nant part  in  bis  medley  of  philosophy,  it  might  have  been  well 
lor  the  church,  as  Milner  suggests,^  had  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  brethren  embraced  any  other  philosophy  than  what  is  found 
in  the  word  of  God. 

He  undoubtedly  united  himself  to  the  church  in  Alexandria, 
and  there  became  a  presbyter,  but  at  what  time,  is  uncertain. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  office  of  teaching  in  the 
christian  school,  as  an  assistant  to  Pantaenus,  about  190.  Eu- 
sebius  informs  us  that  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  master  of  the 
school ;  and  that  Origen,  while  a  boy,  was  one  of  his  scholars.^ 
This  declaration,  while  it  contributes  to  6x  the  time,  goes  also 
to  show  us  that  he  acted  at  first  as  an  assistant  only  ;  for  Pantae* 
Dus  did  not  give  up  the  school  till  after  the  period  of  boyhood 
was  past  with  Origen.  Cave  supposes,  indeed,  that  Clement 
bad  the  entire  but  temporary  charge  of  the  school  at  this  early 
period,  while  Pantaenus  was  absent  on  his  Indian  mission  ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  supposition,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  the  school  being  thus  left  for  a  while  by  its  principal ; 
and  that  Pantaenus  probably  accomplished  this  mission  before 
he  took  charge  of  the  school  at  all.  Guerike  has  fully  shown,^ 
that  nothing  appears  to  invalidate  the  position  he  maintains,  viz. 
that  Clement  continued  in  the  simple  capacity  of  usher  from 
A.  D.  190  to  203.  At  this  latter  period,  both  Pantaenus  and 
himself  fled  for  a  while  to  Palestine,  and  left  the  school  in  the 
hands  of  Origen.  The  occasion  of  their  flight,  as  before  stated, 
was  the  persecution  under  Severus.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  Alexandria  with  Pantaenus  A.  D.  206,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years ;  but  this  cannot  be  known  for  certainty,  as 

1  Strom.  I.    Cave,  p.  195.  '  M liner's  Oh.  Hist 
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none  of  the  fathers  directly  assert  that  he  returned  at  all.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  return  at  some  time  previous  to 
A.  D.  211,  as  he  is  known  to  have  succeeded  Pantaenus  as 
principal  of  the  school  about  this  time.  In  this  high  office,  6ue- 
rike  supposes  him  to  have  continued  about  two  years,  and  to 
have  died  A.D.  213.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
Eusebius  mentions  Origen  at  that  time  as  being  oppressed  with 
the  overwhelming  labors  of  the  school,  and  as  therefore  appoint- 
ing Heraclas  to  be  his  assistant.  Were  Clement  then  acting  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  should 
have  come  from  him,  if  indeed  a  further  assistant  besides  Origen 
had  been  needed.^  Others,  however,  as  Cave  and  Scbrbckb, 
suppose  him  to  have  lived  till  A.  D.  220. 

His  works  were  numerous  and  important.  Some  of  them 
are  lost.  The  most  valuable  of  what  remain,  are  the  three  fol- 
lowing, which  I  will  mention  in  the  order  in  which  he  designed 
them  to  be  studied  in  the  progress  of  an  individual  from  heathen- 
ism to  the  deepest  knowledge  of  christian  doctrine.  The  6rst 
is  his  Aoyog  IlQOzginTtKog,  or  "  Exhortation"  to  the  Greeks. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  persuade  pagans  to  become  Chris- 
tians. For  this  purpose  he  shows  the  absurdities  of  polytheism, 
and  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity. — ^In  the  next  work, 
be  takes  the  recent  convert  from  paganism  and  gives  him  such 
instruction  as  he  deems  needful  in  the  case — milk,  and  not 
strong  meat,  as  he  is  yet  a  babe  in  Christ.  This  work  is  ac- 
cordingly denominated  Padagogus.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  spiritual  pedagogue,  or  instructor  to  such  as  are 
children  in  christian  knowledge. — ^The  last  of  his  three  principal 
works,  is  called  JSxQfiiAava^  which  we  should  render  MUcella^ 
nies.  JSigwfjia  signifies,  literally,  a  coverlet  of  various  colors, 
and,  in  the  figurative  sense,  and  plural  number,  it  very  aptly 
designates  the  parti-colored  patchwork  which  is  here  put  to- 
gether. Clement  himself  compares  it,  not  to  a  garden  regularly 
laid  out  and  arranged,  but  to  a  thick  and  shady  mountain,  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  trees,  gredt  and  small,  without  order  or  similarity.^ 
He  mingled  together  scriptural  truth  and  heathen  philosophy, 
and  passed  from  one  subject  to  another  in  this  work  as  his 
thoughts  happened  to  flow.  It  is  designed  for  what  he  would 
call  a  christian  Gnostic,  in  a  good  sense ;  a  full  grown  roan 
who  could  digest  strong  meat.  This  last  work  is  very  frequent- 
ly quoted  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

1  Eoaeb.  VI.  15.  Guer.  I.  p.  35.       >  B.  VII.  at  the  close. 
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ClemeDt  is  regarded  as  a  roao  of  vast  learoing,  and  of  real 
piety  ;  but  as  most  uohappily  devoted  to  metaphysical  speculation 
and  heathen  philosophy.  He  went  so  far  as  even  to  consider  such 
philosophy  a  good  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  seed  of  di- 
vine truth^ — a  most  baleful  principle  indeed  for  one  who  was  to 
teach  christian  theology,  and  to  give  tone  to  a  christian  semi- 
nary. With  but  one  exception,  he  is  said  to  have  been  more 
devoted  to  philosophic  speculation  than  any  other  of  the  chris- 
tian fathers.  With  his  great  learning  and  his  philosophic  fame, 
and  io  this  early  stage  of  the  school,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
tense interest  to  mark,  as  we  may  be  able,  his  probable  influence 
CD  bis  pupils  and  his  successors  in  office.  For  this  purpose,  the 
chief  resource  that  remains  for  us,  is  the  known  character  of 
these  successors  and  a  few  of  his  pupils,  and  the  general  cur- 
rent of  theok)gical  thought  in  the  ages  that  immediately  followed. 
Our  present  business,  however,  is  more  directly  with  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  And  whom  do  we 
next  see  there  ? 

Orioen. 

This  famous  personage  had  been  first  the  pupil  of  Clement, 
while  only  a  boy.  Afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the  fel- 
k>w-laborer  of  that  catechist,  in  the  work  of  teaching  ;  and  final- 
ly, his  successor.  We  must  also  regard  him  as  standing  in  the 
same  relations  essentially  to  the  philosophizing  Pantaenus.  I 
have  said  above,  that  Clement  was  surpassed  but  by  a  single  man 
among  the  fathers  in  a  fondness  for  philosophic  speculation  in 
matters  of  religion.  That  individual  was  Origen,^  the  very  in- 
dividual whom  we  should  expect  to  go  beyond  him,  according 
to  the  current  of  the  human  mind,  provided  his  abilities  should 
prove  adequate  to  the  task  of  surpassing  his  master  in  this  be- 
guiling progress. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  account  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
Tbeyacts*on  record  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  two 
former  cases ;  and  as  most  of  these  facts  are  not  only  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  themselves,  but  serve  to  cast  light  on  the 
state  of  the  school  and  the  age,  I  must  be  allowed  some  space 
in  order  to  present  them. 

^  See  Guer.  P.  I.  p.  105. 

'  Note  to  Moebeim's  Ecc.  Hist.  Vol  I.  p.  148. 
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Origen  was  born  about  the  year  ]85,  of  christian  parents, 
whose  stated  residence  was  at  Alexandria,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  respectable,  and  perhaps  wealthy.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  had  retired  to  a  mountainous 
region  for  a  while  to  escape  persecution,  and  that  being  bom 
there  they  gave  him  the  significant  name  of  Origen^  from  the 
Greek,  ev  ogs&  yepti&elg. 

His  father,  Leonidas,  very  assiduously  taught  him  the  elements 
of  both  sacred  and  profane  learning,  while  a  child,  and  so  de- 
sirous was  he  especially  to  imbue  his  son's  mind  with  sacred 
knowledge,  that  he  caused  him  daily  to  commit  to  memory  and 
repeat  some  portion  of  Scripture.  Nor  was  the  son  less  eager 
in  the  pursuit ;  for  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
Scripture,  he  was  intent,  like  a  genuine  lover  of  learning,  to 
decipher  its  full  import.  Accordingly  he  would  often  so  urge 
bis  father  for  explanations  of  the  deep  meaning  of  the  sacred 
language,  that  his  father  found  it  needful  to  repress  his  curiosity 
by  telling  him  to  be  content  with  the  plain  meaning,  and  not 
search  for'  what  was  above  bis  years.  Still,  as  Eusebius  re- 
marks, Leonidas  greatly  rejoiced  in  this  forwardness,  '^  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  making  him  the  father  of  such  a  son ;  and 
would  often  stand  by  the  child  while  asleep,  and,  laying  his 
breast  bare,  would  kiss  it  with  reverence,  as  if  the  sacred  spirit 
of  God  had  been  enshrined  in  it."  Thus  early  did  Origen  dis- 
play the  buddings  of  his  mighty  genius,  and  also  that  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind  which  gave  character  to  his  investigations 
through  life,  viz.  a  propensity,  a  passion  even,  to  seek  for  recon- 
dite meanings.  The  like,  in  both  of  these  respects,  has  often 
been  remarked  in  the  childhood  of  distinguished  men. 

But  with  Origen,  there  was  something  still  more  important 
than  a  mere  love  of  knowledge.  He  soon  evinced  that  his 
bosom  glowed  with  an  equal  zeal  for  the  practice  of  the  truths 
he  had  learnt  from  the  sacred  pages.  This  was  exhibited  in 
the  intense  interest  he  showed  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  at 
the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Severus,  A.  D.  202,  which 
raged  through  all  the  churches,  but  fell  with  most  tremendous 
devastation  on  the  church  at  Alexandria,  where  many  of  the 
roost  distinguished  Christians  from  other  parts  were  brought  to 
suffer  martyrdom  in  this  conspicuous  city.  So  great  was  bis 
love  for  these  martyrs,  and  his  zeal  even  for  martyrdom  itself, 
that  he  often  came  forward  and  exposed  himself  to  the  savage 
multitude,  in  order  to  minister  to  these  holy  men ;  and  in  several 
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ioslaoces,  now  and  subsequently,  he  well  nigh  lost  his  life.  His 
mother  interposed  her  entreaties  in  vain,  that  he  would  desist 
from  this  voluntary  exposure ;  and  she  was  finally  compelled  to 
bide  all  bis  clothes,  and  thus  to  keep  him  from  going  abroad. 
When  this-  was  done,  and  hearing  that  his  own  father  was  now 
apprehended,  he  wrote  a  most  persuasive  letter,  exhorting  him 
to  remain  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  not  shrink  from  death  through 
any  care  he  might  feel  for  the  family,  who  would  thus,  be  be- 
reaved. Lieonidas  remained  firm,  and  was  beheaded ;  and  Ori- 
gen with  his  mother  and  younger  brothers,  six  in  all,  were  left 
destitute  of  protection,  and  of  property  too,  as  the  estate  was 
confiscated. 

In  this  forbrn  condition,  he  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  a 
rich  lady  who  supported  him  for  a  while,  in  company  with  a 
ceruin  heretic  whom  she  had  adopted  as  her  son.  This  man, 
it  seems,  was  in  high  repute  at  Alexandria  for  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  was  listened  to  by  muhitudes  of  sound  Christians 
as  well  as  others.  But  Origen,  though  thus  associated  with  him 
under  the  same  roof,  would  have  no  communion  with  him  in 
prayer,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of  thus  displeasing  their  mutual 
fi'iend  and  patroness. 

Having  obtained  some  skill  in  grammar  and  Greek  learning, 
he  soon  supported  himself  by  teaching ;  and  not  long  after,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  catechetical  school,  now  become  vacant, 
(A.  D.  203,)  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  Soon  finding  that 
he  could  not  attend  to  the  teaching  of  both  his  former  scholars 
and  the  new  charge  assigned  him,  he  dismissed  his  grammar 
school,  and  devoted  himself,  with  almost  incredible  assiduity,  to 
his  catechetic  vocation.  No  labor  and  no  self-denial  were  too 
great  for  him.  He  hardened  himself,  by  sleeping  on  the  ground 
instead  of  a  bed  ;  wore  no  shoes ;  dressed  himself  in  the  plainest 
manner;  and  lived  on  the  most  scanty  and  simple  fare.  And 
even  for  these,  he  would  not  be  beholden  to  his  friends  nor  his 
scholars,  but  sold  his  books  and  lived  on  the  proceeds  at  the  rate 
of  four  oboli^  (about  seven  cents,)  a  day. 

His  love  and  zeal  for  the  martyrs  remained  still  unabated, 
and  becontinued  to  visit,  exhort,  and  comfort  them.  From  the 
position  he  now  so  fearlessly  occupied  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
christian  seminary,  This  superiors  having  fled,)  and  from  the  sup- 
port he  still  aflS>rded  to  the  martyrs,  how  manifest  are  his  cour- 
age, his  constancy,  and  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause.  Here 
was  a  signal  instance  of  that  faith  which  shone  preeminently  as 
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tbe  cardinal  grace  of  the  early  Christians.  To  him  was  applied, 
according  to  Eusebius,  the  common  saying,  *'  As  was  his  doc- 
trine, such  was  his  manner  of  life ;  and  as  his  life,  such  was  his 
doctrine."  As  he  inculcated  temperance,  frugality,  selfdenial, 
diligence,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  martyrdom ;  so  he  exhibited 
all  these  graces,  if  possible,  even  to  excess.  Several  of  bis 
scholars,  both  male  and  female,  evinced  on  the  spot  the  deep 
root  which  his  instructions  took  in  their  hearts,  by  manfully  suf- 
*  fering  death.  Some  were  beheaded  and  others  burnt.  Euse- 
bius  mentions  six  of  these  cases,  some  of  whom  were  just  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  Christianity.  While  accompanying  one  of 
them,  by  the  name  of  Plutarch,  till  his  last  hour,  he  again  very 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who 
charged  him  with  being  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  their  fellow- 
citizen.  Regarding  him  as  the  ringleader  in  the  cause,  and  his 
school  as  the  fountain  of  this  hated  doctrine,  they  often  sur- 
rounded his  house,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  remove  with  his 
school  from  one  house  to  another,  to  escape  their  violence. 
Still  he  was  thronged  with  pupils ;  and  proselytes  were  multi- 
plied. 

From  the  above  notices,  it  is  plain  that  he  taught  all  who  re- 
sorted to  him  for  sacred  knowledge,  and  did  not  confine  himself 
merely  to  theological  students.  We  have  hence  a  further  proof 
of  his  genuine  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  holy  cause.^ 

To  this  trying  period,  are  generally  referred  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  a  passage  by  Epiphanius,^  as  cited  by  Cave  and  Gue- 
rike,wbere  it  is  said,  that  he  was  dragged  up  and  down  the  city, 
reviled  and  reproached,  and  treated  with  insolent  scorn  and  fury. 
Once  after  they  had  shaved  his  head,  (in  the  manner  of  an  Egyp- 
tian priest,)  the  Greeks  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  and  commanded  him  to  give  branches  of  palm  trees 
to  such  as  went  up  to  worship  the  idol,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
priests.  But  he,  taking  the  branches,  with  a  bold  and  unhesi- 
tating mind,  cried  aloud,  "  Come,  take  the  branch,  not  of  the 
idol,  but  of  Christ." 

If  they  in  fact  carried  their  abuse  to  this  pitch,  and  then  re- 
ceived from  him  such  a  refusal  of  compliance,  and  such  a  bold 
and  public  insult  to  their  god,  it  seems  strange  that  they  did  not 
dispatch  him  at  once ;  and  hence  some  have  doubted  the  facts. 

1  See  Euseb.  VI.  1-^. 

^  Ep.  Haer.  LXIV.  1.  Guer.  I.  p.  46. 
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But  perhaps  bis  talents  and  learning  commanded  such  respect 
among  the  philosophers ;  and  bis  sanctity,  among  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people,  that  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  very  courage,  too,  may  have  inspired  tiiem  with 
awe. 

He  shrunk  from  no  danger  or  suffering  or  self-denial  {that 
appeared  to  him  to  lie  in  the  path  of  duty.  In  addition  to  the 
facts  already  mentioned  in  support  of  this  position,  he  gave  a 
signal  proof  of  the  same  thing,  by  literally  following  his  too  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  language  in  Matt.  19:  12,  where  Christ 
speaks  of  "  some  who  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king-  . 
dom  of  heaven's  sake."  This  is  called  "  his  bold  act."  It  is 
suggested  that  he  had  prudential  reasons  at  this  time  for  com- 
plying with  the  supposed  direction,  viz.  that  he  might  avert  the 
calumny  as  well  as  avoid  the  temptations  arising  from  his  in- 
tercourse with  female  pupils.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  a  mind 
so  prone  to  fis;urative  interpretation,  should  here  adopt  the  lit- 
eral sense.  We  have,  however,  to  remark,  that  he  subsequent- 
ly in  his  commentaries  gave  a  different  and  quite  a  figurative 
interpretation  to  the  passage ;  and  possibly  this  signal  mistake 
of  his  youth,  may  have  operated  as  a  powerful  cause  in  subsequent 
life,  to  impel  his  native  propensity  to  allegory  to  overleap  all 
rational  boundaries. 

From  these  prompt  and  thorough  acts  of  self-denial,  we  see 
the  ardent  temperament  of  the  man,  his  readiness  to  obey  the 
severest  dictates  of  conscience,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  with 
Milner,  his  propensity  to  self-righteousness. 

His  diligence  like  that  of  every  true  scholar,  was  as  signal  as 
his  spirit  of  self-denial.  While  he  abstained  from  wine  and  all 
delicacies,  and  fasted  much,  slept  on  the  ground  and  wore  no 
shoes,  nor  would  have  "  two  coats,"  he  also  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  night  in  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  these 
means,  be  commanded  the  respect  of  both  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  in  an  age  and  country  where  such  a  mode  of  life  was 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  both  by  Christians  and  heathen  :  and 
thus,  in  connection  with  his  public  and  private  instruction,  he 
made  a  multitude  of  converts  from  all  ranks  of  pagans. 

About  the  year  211,  or  a  little  after,  he  went  to  Rome  to  vis- 
it the  ancient  church  there  ;  but  soon  returned.  Applying  him- 
self with  fresh  vigor  to  his  school  and  to  the  study  and  explana- 
tioo  of  the  Scriptures,  be  found    bb  burdens  too  great,  and 
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tberefore  appointed  Heraclas  as  his  assistant,  to  take  charge  of 
the  inferior  portion  of  his  scholars,  perhaps  in  A.  D.  213. 

About  this  time,  he  learnt  Hebrew.;  and  made  the  celebrat- 
ed collection  of  the  original  and  the  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  called  Hexapla.^  It  consisted  of  the  He- 
brew text,  the  translations  of  the  LXX,  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  and  two  others  whose  names  were  unknown  and 
which  were  found  ^*  in  obscure  corners."  These  he  divided  in- 
to verses  and  arranged,  side  by  side,  in  distinct  columns,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  This  is  the  first  polyglot  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  and  must  have  been  of  great  use  to  his  school 
in  exciting  and  facilitating  their  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  served  to  increase  the  propensity  already  ap- 
parent, to  a  disproportionate  attention  to  the  Old  Testament 
compared  with  the  New. 

Not  far  from  this  period,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  converting  heretics  and  others,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Eusebius.  As  this  short  chapter  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rian is  replete  with  information,  I  will  give  it  entire.^  ''  At  this 
time,  Ambrose,  who  favored  the  Valenttnian  heresy,  being  con- 
vinced by  the  truth  preached  by  Origen,  and  having  his  mind 
cleared  as  it  were  with  light,  assents  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith  of  the  church.  And  Origen's  fame  being  noised 
abroad  every  where,  several  men  of  great  learning  flocked  to 
him,  intending  to  make  trial  .of  this  man's  sufficiency  in  the 
Scriptures.  Also  infinite  multitudes  of  heretics,  and  not  a  few 
philosophers,  and  those  the  most  famous,  gave  diligent  atten- 
tion to  him,  almost  like  scholars  learning  from  him,  besides  di- 
vinity, those  things  which  appertain  to  external  philosophy  ;  for 
he  initiated  those,  whom  he  perceived  to  have  acute  parts,  in 
philosophical  learning ;  teaching  them  geometry  and  arithmetic 
and  the  other  previous  sciences :  also  guiding  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  sects  among  philosophers ;  explaining 
the  writings  that  are  among  them,  and  commenting  on  and 
searching  into  all  things.  So  that  even  among  the  Gentiles, 
this  man  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  great  philosopher.  He 
also  incited  many  of  meaner  capacities  to  the  study  of  the  lib- 
eral sciences  :    telling  them  that  from  hence  would  accrue  to 

^  Euseb.  VI.  16.  •  B.  VI.  c.  18. 
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them  DO  small  6tness  and  preparation  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  divine  Scriptures :  for  which  reason  he  esteemed  the  study 
of  secular  and  philosophical  literature  most  necessary  for  him- 
self.^ Id  the  next  chapter,  Eusebius  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
great  fame  of  Origen  among  the  heathen  philosophers  of  the 
age,  and  affirms  that  some  dedicated  their  books  to  him  and 
sought  his  critk^isms  on  their  works.  Here,  too,  he  adduces 
what  Porphyry  says  of  Origen  ;  and  among  other  things,  his 
affirmaik>n,  that  Origen,  whom  be  saw  in  bis  youth,  was  a  hearer 
of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  profited  much  in  philosophy  from  his 
master.  It  appears  from  Jerome,^  that  Origen  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  sects  of  philosphers,  with  geometry,  mu- 
sic, rhetoric,  etc.  that  he  might  allure  crowds  about  him  to 
whom  he  might  teach  the  christian  faith  in  connexion  with  these 
studies.  The  motive  was  certainly  good,  and  the  plan  it  would 
seem,  successful. 

In  more  respects  than  one,  it  was  much  to  the  benefit  of  Ori- 
gen, that  be  succeed  in  converting  from  heresy  the  above  named 
Ambrose,  whom  the  reader  will  not  confound  with  St.  Ambrose, 
the  bishop  of  Milan,  and  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  Be* 
iog  a  weahhy  citizen  of  Alexandria  and  a  devoted  friend  to 
learoiDg  and  to  Origen,  Ambrose  did  much  to  excite  and  to  aid 
him  Ml  writing  commentaries  and  other  works.  Eusebius  thus 
speaks  of  his  aid.  "  About  this  time  Origen  began  to  write 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  Ambrose  chiefly  inciting  him 
to  it  by  innumerable  instigations,  not  with  supplicatbns  and  here 
words  only,  but  also  with  most  plentiful  supplies  of  all  things 
necessary ;  for  there  were  always  by  him  when  he  dictated, 
more  than  seven  amanuenses  which  changed  courses  with  each 
other.  Neither  was  there  a  less  number  to  take  these  notes 
and  write  them  oaf  in  a  fair  hand,  together  with  girls  who 
had  been  instructed  to  write  neatly  and  handsomely.  All  these 
Ambrose  liberally  supported.  And  indeed  he  conveyed  into 
Origen  an  unspeakable  alacrity  in  his  study  and  labor  about  the 
divine  oracles,"  conversing  with  him  upon  them  ^t  their  meals, 
and  HI  their  walks.'  It  was  Ambrose  that  also  excited  Origen 
to  write  his  treatise  against  Celsus,  as  appears  from  Origen's 
preface  to  that  work. 

About  this  time,  is  placed  the  short  missionary  visit  to  Ara- 
bia, which  Origen  undertook  at  the  special  request  of  the  gov- 


^  CataL  c.  54.  <  Sec  Euseb.  VI.  23.  Cave,  p.  221. 
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ernor  of  that  couDtry,  as  before  noticed.  The  fact  of  his  being 
expressly  named  by  the  governor  of  Arabia  as  the  person 
whom  he  wished  the  bishop  to  send  to  teach  him  the  christian 
doctrine,  is  a  striking  prooi  of  his  wide-spread  reputation  at  that 
rather  early  period  of  his  public  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Alexandria,  be  was  compelled  by  the 
civil   commotions  that  arose  in   Egypt,  to  flee  to  Palestine. 
This  was   probably  at  the  time  when  Caracalla  ravaged  the 
city  of  Alexandria  for   the  insult  they  had  offered  him,  and 
which  took  place  some  time  before  the  assassination  of  that  tyrant 
in  A.  D.  217.    Origen  took  up  his  abode  in  Caesarea,  where,  on 
the  solicitation  of  the  bishops  in  that  region,  he  preached  and 
publicly  expounded    the  Scriptures,  though  not  yet    ordained 
a  presbyter.     This  gave  great  offence  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  these  bish- 
ops, complaining  of  it  as  an  unheard-of  thing,  that  a  layman 
should  preach  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop.     To  this,  the  bish- 
ops of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  replied  by  citing  other  instan- 
ces in  which  bishops  had   invited  laymen  to  do  the  same, 
"  when  found  competent  to  edify  the  brethren."^ — From  this  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  practice  of  licensing  fit  candidates  fdr  the 
ministry  to  preach  before  ordination,  is  no  modern  invention. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted,  that  no  precedent  is  here  afforded 
for  the  preaching  of  those  who  are  not  thus  approved  as  *'  com- 
petent'*  by  men  already  in  the  sacred  office. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Demetrius,  Origen  soon  returned  to  the 
duties  of  his  school.  From  this  period,  Eusebius  is  less  minute 
in  his  account  of  this  catechist. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  excellent  prince  Alexander  Severus, 
which  commenced  in  A.  D.  222,  Mammaea,  the  pious  mother 
of  the  emperor,  then  at  Antioch,  sent  for  Origen.  He  came, 
escorted  by  soldiers  ordered  for  that  purpose ;  and  having  -tar- 
ried for  a  while,  and  satisfied  her  great  curiosity  to  see  a  man 
who  had  become  so  famous,  and  having  imparted  much  instruc- 
tion, he  returned.^  How  he  bore  this  flattering  compliment 
from  the  empress  mother,  or  how  faithful  he  was  in  employing 
to  the  best  advantage  this  signal  opportunity  for  doing  good, 
which  his  fame  and  Divine  Providence  had  thrown  in  his  way, 
we  know  not. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  A.  D.  228,  he  was  called  to 

^  Euaeb.  VI.  19.  >  Euseb.  VI.  21. 
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wkhataod  the  heretics  id  Acbaia.  While  passing  through  Pales- 
tioey  be  was  ordaioed  a  presbyter  by  the  same  bishops  who  had 
ioviced  him  to  preach  at  a  former  period,  viz.  Alexander  of  Je- 
rusalem aod  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea.  This  gave  mortal  ofience 
to  Demetrius,  who  considered  himself  as  the  only  person  who 
bad  a  right  to  ordain  a  man  that  belonged  to  his  own  diocese; 
and  thenceforward  he  became  the  implacable  enemy  and  per- 
secutor of  Origen.  As  a  remarkable  proof  at  once  of  his  pas- 
skm  and  his  inconsistency,  it  b  proper  here  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  Demetrius  now  urged  against  Origen  the  very  same  *'  bold 
act"  which  himself  had  commended  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
ance. Eusebius,  with  great  appearance  of  justice,  charges  the 
opposition  of  Demetrius  to  the  account  of  envy,  as  he  does  also 
the  conduct  of  those  who  united  with  him  to  oppress  Origen. 
Demetrius  sent  letters  to  most  of  the  principal  bbhops,  com- 
plabiog  of  Origen  and  of  the  bishops  who  ordained  him ;  and 
succeeded  (or  a  while  in  turning  the  tide  against  him.  He  also 
called  two  councils,  in  quick  successk>n,  one  of  which  banished 
Origeu  from  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  the  other  deposed 
him  from  the  office  of  presbyter.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was 
also  induced  to  call  a  council,  which  decided  against  Origen.^ 
Still,  amid  this  rising  of  general  opposition,  many  of  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  and  the  East,  remained  the  6rm  defenders  of  the 
perseeuted  catechist.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  from 
the  fact,  that  do  small  number  of  these  bishops  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  same  school,  and  were  thus  prepared  to  side  with 
him  in  doctrine  and  action. 

We  may  rationally  inquire,  with  some  surprise,  why  such  a 
man  as  Origen  should  not  have  been  ordained  in  good  season 
by  bis  own  bishop  ?  The  true  answer  is  doubtless  to  be  sought 
in  the  corrupt  source  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  envy  of  the 
bishop.  This  we  may  suppose  the  only  reason,  unless  we  add 
a  sospicioD  respecting  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  of  which 
there  seems  at  this  time  no  adequate  evidence.  We  may  re- 
gard the  interposition  of  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  in  this  office,  as 
a  proof  eitlier  of  their  opposition  to  Demetrius  in  general,  or  of 
their  candid  opinion  that  Origen  was  unreasonably  kept  back 
from  the  sacred  office. 


1  Euseb.  Vf .  8.    Cave,  p.  224.    Guer.  I.  p.  52. 
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Having  already  taken  part  with  him  in  first  permitting  him  to 
preach  while  a  layman,  and  in  subsequently  ordaining  him  ad 
presbyter,  they  were  now  prepared  to  afibrd  him  an  asylum  in 
the  day  of  distress.  Accordingly,  on  leaving  the  ungrateful 
city  and  the  dominion  of  the  proud  bishop,  he  retired  to  Caesa- 
rea  A.  D.  232.  The  school  was  now  left  to  the  sole  care  of 
his  assistant  Heraclas. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  however,  Demetrius  died ;  and 
Heraclas,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Origen,  was  transferred 
from  the  school  to  the  episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria.  Upon 
this  change,  the  clerical  persecution  against  Origen  ceased  ;  and 
it  would  seem  probable  that  he  might  have  returned  to  the 
charge  of  his  beloved  school  at  Alexandria,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. Why  he  did  not  do  this,  we  are  left  only  to  conjecture. 
jPerhaps  it  would  appear  unseemly  in  his  View  and  that  of  his 
friends,  for  him  to  hold  a  subordinate  office  under  the  new 
bishop,  who,  though  his  friend,  was  his  inferior  in  talents,  and 
had  so  recently  been  his  pupil  and  his  usher.  There  might  also  be 
still  a  degree  of  hostility  towards  Origen  among  a  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  clergy,  who  had  so  lately  deposed  him,  which  would 
mar  his  comfort  and  impede  his  usefulness.  These  considera- 
tions, in  connexion  with  the  profound  respect  and  cordial  wel- 
come with  which  be  found  himself  greeted  on  his  arrival  in  Pal- 
estine, might  well  induce  him  to  prefer  a  residence  in  that  sa- 
cred abode,  where  Christianity  was  first  promulgated  by  the  Sa- 
vior himself. 

But  wherever  he  might  be,  it  was  not  for  him  to  remain  inac- 
tive, or  to  refrain  from  the  work  of  teaching  students  in  divinity 
and  reclaiming  or  confronting  heretics.  Accordingly  we  soon 
find  him  busy  in  a  new  school  which  he  opened  at  Caesarea. 
Here  he  continued  his  commentaries,  and  wrote  his  book  on 
martyrdom,  and  other  works.  Great  multitudes  flocked  around 
him,  '*  myriads,"  as  Eusebius  expresses  it,  **  not  only  of  that 
country  but  from  other  regions,  who  left  their  homes  to  enjoy 
his  instruction.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  were 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother  Athenodorus,  who  spent 
five  years  in  his  school,  and  whom  be  persuaded  to  give  up  their 
former  pursuit  of  profane  literature  for  that  of  divinity.  At  the 
end  of  five  years,  these  young  men  were  judged  to  be  Qualified 
to  take  the  charge  of  churches,  which  they  did  in  rontus. 
From  the  fact  that  these  distinguished  scholars,  who  were  before 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  spent  Jive  years 
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uoder  Origen,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
course  of  study  for  those  who  were  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
00  friend  to  a  superficial  and  scanty  preparation.  The  bishop 
of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  came  and  spent  some  time  with  him, 
and  also  invited  him  into  his  diocese  to  instruct  the  churches. 
Eusebius  ako  afBrms,  that  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Caesa- 
rea  ^  were  at  all  times  attentive  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  their 
own  master,  and  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  perform  all  other  things  pertaining  to  ecclesiastic 
doctrine."* 

During  his  residence  at  Ciesarea,  he  was  frequently  called 
abroad  lo  meet  heretics  and  to  attend  councils.  At  two  differ- 
ent tiroes,  in  the  course  of  this  period,  he  went  into  Arabia. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  he  went  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reclaiming  Baryllus,  bishop  of  Bostria,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  error  of  denying  the  divinity  and  the  preexistence  of  Christ. 
He  first  confuted  him,  and  then  took  the  heretic  by  the  hand 
and  completely  reclaimed  him.  In  connexion  with  this  story, 
Eusebius  declares  that  there  were  innumerable  accounts  which 
bad  been  handed  down  to  his  time,  of  the  achievments  of  Ori- 
gen.* The  other  occasion  on  which  he  was  sent  for  into  Arabia, 
was  when  a  council  assembled  there  on  account  of  a  sect  of  ma- 
terialists, who  had  risen  up  and  who  affirmed  that  the  soul  per- 
ishes with  the  body,  but  will  be  resuscitated  with  the  body  at 
the  resurrection.*  Here  he  again  managed  so  well  as  not  only 
to  confute,  but  also  completely  to  reclaim  the  heretics  on  the  spot. 
How  admirable  this !  From  the  frequent  instances  of  such  suc- 
cess which  are  recorded  of  Origen,  and  from  the  hint  just  cited 
from  Eusebius  of  innumerable  other  instances  of  his  achievments, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  the  same  sort,  are  we  not  led  to  as  great  an 
admiration  of  his  tact  and  his  christian  urbanity,  as  of  his  mas- 
terly powers  and  consummate  erudition.^  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  church  in  succeeding  ages,  and  down  to  the  pres^ 
eot  day,  had  his  example  in  this  matter  been  as  closely 
and  extensively  followed,  as  it  was  in  the  figurative  and  fanciful 
interpretation  of  those  Scriptures  which  every  where  enjoin  the 
same  spirit  of  mingled  zeal  and  love.  He  that  kindly  reclaims, 
while  be  soundly  refutes,  one  heresiarch,  performs  a  much  better 
service  to  the  church  and  to  (rod,  than  the  orthodox  champion 

*  Euaeb.  Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  26.  30.  38. 
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who  refutes  indeed  a  whole  brood  of  the  corrupt  progeny,  but 
instead  of  reclaiming,  only  makes  them  twofold  more  the  sons 
of  error  by  his  needless  severity.  He  is  also  the  greater  man ; 
for  '*  be  has  ruled  his  own  spirit,"  while  be  has  also  more  efiec- 
tually  "  taken  the  city." 

May  I  not  also  here  hazard  another  remark  on  what  appears 
ts  so  rare  a  combination  of  ardor  and  suavity  in  this  truly  great 
man  ?  Was  it  not  in  part  owing  to  this  admirable  trait,  that  his 
persecutors  spared  his  life  on  so  many  occasions,  when  they 
slew  others  that  had  done  far  less  for  the  promotion  of  that 
Christianity  which  they  were  seeking  to  exterminate  f 

During  this  period,  be  also  made  a  journey  to  Athens,  where 
he  staid  for  a  wbile  and  pursued  the  composition  of  his  works. 

Amid  bis  other  labors,  he  found  time  for  writing  many  letters, 
of  which  Eusebius  made  a  large  collection  in  his  time.  Some 
of  these  were  to  distingui^d  persons,  as  the  emperor  Philip 
and  his  wife. 

During  the  persecutkMi  under  the  monster  Maximio,  he  com- 
posed his  work  on  martyrdoni,  and  is  said  to  b^ve  suflfered 
much  himself;  and  perhaps  it  was  at  th'is  time,  ( A.D.235,)  that  be 
remained  for  two  years  in  retirement,  supported  by  Juliana,  a 
lady  of  distinction.  Again,  in  the  persecution  under  Decius, 
about  A.  D.  250,  when  advanced  in  age,  be  suffered  still  more 
severely.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  chained,  his  legs  cruelly 
distended  in  tbe  stocks,  and  himself  threatened  with  fire  by  his 

Eersecators.  Still,  the  governor  commanded  that  be  should  not 
e  killed  ;  and  be  probably  survived,  in  an  enfeebled  state,  for 
some  time  after.  In  this  persecution,  bis  M  friend  aod  sup^ 
porter,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  perished  in  prison. 

As  to  the  time  aod  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Or^eo,  there 
is  much  dispute  among  the  ancients  as  wdl  as  the  moderns. 
He  probably  died  at  Tyre,  at  the  age  of  69,  and  in  tbe  year  254. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  writing  letters  and  doiog  good  in 
elber  ways,  as  be  found  himself  able  amid  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  decrepitude  occasioned  by  his  sufieriogs  in  the  recent 
persecution,  and  the  unparalleled  labors  of  bis  eventful  life. 

Thus  lived  aod  died  one  of  the  greatest  moral  prodigies 
of  the  human  race.  The  estimate  of  bis  character  and  writinga 
has  been  very  diflfereot  in  different  countnies.,  and  at  difierent 
periods,  and  by  different  individuals.     He  is,  however,  univer- 

»  Eiiseb.  VI.  36.  28.  39. 
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safly*  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  efficient  and 
learned  scholars  that  hare  appeared.  He  has  also  been  highly 
revered  for  his  conscientious  regard  to  duty  and  his  unflinching 
self  denial  and  readiness  to  meet  erery  danger.  In  view  of  the 
above  characteristics,  the  ancients  denominated  him  Mamantiusy 
the  roan   of  adamant. 

He  was  early  accused  of  a  heretical  tendency  in  his  writings.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  Athenasius,  that  able  and  thorough  advocate 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  fourth  century,  complained  of  nothing  in  his 
writings  except  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  and  that  he 

rited  Origen  as  h<4ding  to  what  was  subsequently  expressed  in 
Nicene  creed  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  divinity.^  Still,  there  is 
much  la  his  writings  which  has  been  generally  condemned,  not 
only  as  hasty  and  rash  in  speculation,  but  as  obviously  false. 
His  apologists,  of  whom  he  has  always  had  a  large  number, 
aliqrs  that  hb  writings  have  been  greatly  corrupted  ;  an  evil^  of 
which  himself  found  occasion  to  complain  from  some  heretics 
during  bis  life  time.  It  is  also  said,  that  some  passages  in  which 
he  states  only  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  he  is  opposing,  have 
been  £dsely  understood  as  expressing  his  own  views.  It  is  to  be 
ramembered,  too,  that  near  the  close  of  his  life,  while  in  Pales* 
tine,  he  permitted  stenographers  to  take  notes  of  his  extempore 
dacoarses ;  *  and  in  these  there  may  have  been  much  roisrep* 
loseiation,  as  Wbitefield  since  found  to  be  the  fact  in  his  case. 
After  all,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sinister  tendency  of  much  that  is 
found  in  bis  writfaigs,  as  we  may  have  some  occasion  to  see  in 
the  second  part  of  this  treatise.  The  church  were  brought  to 
brand  tnaa  as  a  heretic  in  a  subsequent  age ;  and  the  (jreeks 
especially  still  regard  him  with  abhorrence.  One  thing  appears 
to  be  generally  acknowledged,  viz.  that  be  every  where  shows  a 
duposkiom  to  coeammodaie  christian  doctrmes  to  heathen  pkUos^ 
opkj^  and  io  make  the  difference  appear  as  small  as  possible* 
This  we  most  regard  as  a  deplorable  trait  in  a  christian  teacher, 
and  peculiarly  in  one  who  was  to  form  so  extensively  the  teach- 
ers of  reUzion  in  his  own  and  subsequent  ages.  How  much  of 
^hat  tide  of  speculative  heathenism,  which  actually  though  cov- 
ertly came  in  upon  the  church,  is  to  be  laid  to  bis  charge  as  the 
oeeasioo,  we  know  not.  Still  we  may  suppose  that  he  consid- 
ered this  accooimodating  spirit  as  the  best  and  the  kindest  way 
of  making  proselytes  irom  among  the  heathen  philosophers. 

1  Cave,  p.  237.  >  Euseb.  VI.  d& 
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But  we  must  remember,  in  mitigation  of  our  censure,  that  he 
could  not  then  have  the  monitory  benefit  that  has  since  accrued 
from  the  baleful  experience  of  the  church,  resulting  from  an  er- 
roneous system  of  first  aiming  at  only  half-way  conversions 
from  heathenism  or  open  sin,  in  the  fallacious  hope  that  such 
converts  would  afterwards  become  more  perfect,  into  this  er- 
ror Origen  doubtless  fell ;  and  falling,  contributed  prodigiously 
to  swell  the  desolating  tide  that  overwhelmed  the  church  in  vir- 
tual heathenism  for  a  thousand  years.  The  lesson  which  the 
evangelical  church  now  derives  on  this  subject  of  thorough  con- 
versions^ is  among  the  very  best  we  can  gain  from  that  millennium 
of  darkness  and  corruption.  The  same  baleful  principle  in  its 
final  results,  may  have  influenced  Origen  in  regard  to  heretics. 
While  so  successful  in  reclaiming  these  wanderers,  his  success 
and  the  suavity  of  his  feelings  may  have  led  him  to  impart  a 
coloring  to  many  of  his  exhibitions  of  doctrine,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliation,  which  proved  very  unwise  in  the  more  general 
results  to  his  own  character  and  usefulness,  and  to  the  good  of 
the  church. 

As  to  the  charge  of  real  heresy,  one  further  item  of  apology 
is  made  for  him  by  his  friends,  viz.  that  many  things  which  are 
adduced  against  him  from  his  writings,  are  things  which  he  only 
stated  for  consideration^  and  not  as  articles  of  bis  settled  belief; 
and  that  he  retracted,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  many  senti- 
ments which  he  had  avowed  at  an  earlier  period. 

His  works  were  almost  incredibly  numerous.  Epiphanius 
says,  they  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  6,000  volumes.  This, 
however,  would  doubtless  include  each  letter  and  little  tract  or 
sermon,  as  a  distinct  volume  or  roll.  Still,  the  number  was  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  ancients,  as  gready  overrated  by  Epi- 
phanius ;  but  many  were  ready  to  admit  that  Origen  had  writ- 
ten too  much  for  one  man  to  read.  We  are  here  to  remember 
the  story  of  the  seven  amanuenses  whom  he  kept  at  work,  and 
that  he  wrote  in  a  diflTuse  style,  though  in  many  respects  a  good 
one.  It  is  said  that  he  commented  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible, 
except  the  Apocalypse.  His  writings  were  generally  filled  with 
a  devotional  spirit.  A  great  part  of  his  works  are  lost,  though 
much  still  remains,  especially  of  his  commentaries  and  his  writ- 
ings against  heretics  and  heathen,  as  Celsus,  etc.^ 

^  See  Cave's  life  of  him. 
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On  the  whole,  we  may  consider  him  as  having  acconnplished  * 
immense  good,  and  as  being  the  undesigning  occasion  of  much 
evil.  He  gave  great  renown  to  the  christian  name  among  the 
heathen  literati,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  knowledge 
and  to  encourage  the  rigid  practice  of  what  were  regarded  as 
the  christian  graces.  His  fame  and  influence  will  endure  to  the 
end  of  time.  He  has  left  an  illustrious  example  of  christian 
diligence,  connected,  as  it  commonly  is,  with  the  strictest  tem- 
perance. We  have  seen  how  scrupulously  he  abstained  from 
wine  and  all  sensual  gratifications ;  and  his  example,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  now  helping  in  the  grandest  revolution  that  is  stamp- 
ing for  future  fame  our  own  most  revolutionary  age. 

In  conclusion,  I  remark,  that  Origen  is  one  among  the  few 
who  have  graced  the  annals  of  our  race,  by  standing  up  as  a 
living  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  man  of  genius,  learning, 

Eiety,  and  energy.     All  these  he  possessed  in  admirable  com- 
ination.     Any  subject  that  was  worth  mastering,  he  would 
roaster ;  and  when  be  had  done  it,  would  devote  the  acquisition  ' 
to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  he  sought  it.    Thus  he  learnt 
music,  philosophy,  and  heathen  literature,  th^t  he  might  gain  the 
esteem  and  win  the  souls  of  the  devotees  to  such  accomplish- 
ments.    Thus  he  studied  Hebrew,  that  he  might  interpret  the 
Scriptures  and  meet  the  Jews ;  and  then  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries without  end.     He  pursued  nothing  without  a  design.     The 
soul  of  man  was  his  great  object ;  the  world  was  his  theatre ;  it 
was  to  his  purpose  to  make  himself  at  home  every  where  and 
in  all  things,  that  he  might  gain  all  men.     Like  the  great  apos- 
tle, we  find  hira  every  where  true  to  his  purpose  and  prepared 
for  his  work ; — at  Alexandria,  in  the  school  and  amid  its  philos- 
ophers and  multifarious  population ;  in  Arabia,  in  Palestine,  in 
Athens;  among  Christians  and  among  heathen  ;  among  perse- 
cutors and  heretics,  as  well  as  among  friends.     It  was  worse 
than  in  vain  for  opposition  to  do  any  thing  to  such  a  man,  short 
of  potting  him  to  death.     Drag  him,  half  dead,  to  the  heathen 
temple,  and  bid  him  distribute  the  emblems  of  heathen  rites, 
and  you  hear  him  preaching  Jesus  to  those  who  approach  to 
grasp  the  sacred  branches.     Let  Demetrius  and  his  councils 
expel  and  depose  him ;   and  he  does  but  retire  to  Caesarea, 
where  he  opens  a  new  school  of  greater  numbers,  and  "  myri- 
ads" throng  around  him.     Here  is  the  stamp  of  a  truly  great 
and  good  man.    Crucified  to  the  world  in  his  youth,  and  the 
world  to  bim,  there  remained  nothing  for  the  world  to  do,  ex- 
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cept  to  kill  him,— -and  even  this  he  courted,  instead  of  dreading. 
He  wished  for  no  excuse  to  cease  from  his  chrbtian  toils  ;  tbey 
were  his  meat  and  drink. 

With  all  this  positive  excellence,  what  a  pity  that  we  find  so 
much  to  regret  in  the  imaginative  bias  and  the  phitosopbizing 
direction  of  his  mighty  mind.  But  though  he  was  greatly  imperfect, 
and  though  he  marred  beyond  bounds  his  future  usefulness  by  his 
visionary  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  and  by  his  scholastic  spec* 
ulations,  and  perhaps  has  even  been  the  occasion  of  more  hurt 
than  good ;  still  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart,  nor  do  I  meet  with 
evidence  from  abroad  to  compel  me,  to  subscribe  to  Milner's 
reiterated  censure  of  this  great  man  on  the  score  of  firu/e-^rea- 
soning  pride.  Positiveness,  in  a  man  of  such  vision  and  such 
strength  of  feeling,  is  not  necessarily  the  offipring  and  proof  of 
pride.  It  may  spring  from  a  resistless  impulse  in  the  cause  of 
truth. 

Heraclas. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  respectable,  though  quite  an  inferior 
personage  compared  with  the  mighty  and  original  mind  we  have 
just  contemplated  at  such  length.  There  is,  however,  this  con- 
solation in  the  case,  that  we  can  despatch  his  story  in  very  few 
words;  especially  as  a  part  of  it  has  been  already  anticipated. 

Heraclas,  while  a  presbyter,  had  been  appointed  by  Origen 
to  the  care  of  the  inferior  department  of  the  school,  about  the 
year  213,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  the  time  of  Origen 's 
banishment  (232),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  sole  charge  of  the 
institution.  In  this  he  continued  for  about  a  year ;  when,  on 
the  death  of  the  envious  and  persecuting  Demetrius,  he  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria.  His 
labors  in  the  school  as  usher  were  therefore  long,  and  doubtless 
faithful  and  beneficial,  being  no  less  than  nineteen  years.  He 
must  of  course  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  routine  of 
duties  and  the  general  management  in  the  school ;  and  had  he 
not  been  promoted  to  another  office,  he  might  have  continued  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  seminary,  with  discretion  and  profit, 
beyond  the  brief  term  of  one  year. 

He  and  his  brother  Plutarch,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken 
as  having  suffered  martyrdom,  were  both  converted  from  hea- 
thenism by  Origen,  at  that  memorable  period  when  Origen  was 
left  in  his  youth  with  the  sole  charge  of  the  school.  Heraclas  is 
very  highly  commended  by  Eusebius,  Nicephorus,  and  others, 
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especially  for  his  koowledge  of  philosophy  and  profane  litera- 
ture. Eusebius  affirms,  that  it  was  on  account  of  bis  attain- 
ments  of  this  kind,  that  be  was  made  bishop.  He  also  com- 
mends him  for  his  studious  attention  to  divinity ;  and  asserts  that 
his  fame  was  so  great  as  to  attract  Julius  Africanus  to  Alexandria, 
to  see  him. 

He  continued  in  his  bishopric  for  sixteen  years,  when  he  died, 
A.  D.  248.  He  left  no  writings  behind  bim  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.^ 

When  we  see  such  a  man  as  Origen  expelled  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  one  so  greatly  his  inferior  soon  raised  to  the  bishop's 
throne,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  empbatic  and  taunting 
complaint  of  bishop  Watson,  with  respect  to  the  sort  of  men 
who  are  most  likely  to  reach  the  higbest  seats  of  promotion  in 
the  established  church  of  evea  his  own  enlightened  and  gener- 
ous island — ^  men  of  not  the  first  stamp  for  either  knowledge,  inde- 
pendence, or  piety.'  Still  it  is  possible,  that  Heraclas  possessed 
a  degree  of  prudence,  common  sense,  and  tact  for  business  and 
government,  which  were  not  found  in  Origen. 

DiONTSIUS. 

The  next  whom  we  find  at  the  head  of  this  school  of  the  prophets 
isDionysius.  He  was  born,  as  is  supposed,  of  reputable  parents 
at  Alexandria,  and  there  enjoyed  wealth  and  honors  previous  to 
bis  conversion  to  Christianity.'  The  time  and  circumstances 
of  his  conversion,  are  not  related ;  but  be  was  one  of  Origen's 
distinguished  scholars ;  and  subsequently,  a  man  of  considera- 
ble fame  in  the  church. 

Oo  the  removal  of  Heraclas  from  the  office  of  catechist  to 
that  of  bishop,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  school, 
A.  D.  333.  Here  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Heraclas, 
wbeo  be  succeeded  him  again,  in  the  higher  office  of  bishop, 
in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  248.  It  is  not,  however, 
generally  supposed  that  he  now  relinquished,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, the  duties  of  the  school  ;  but  that  he  continued  at  the  head 
of  it  till  his  death,  A.  D.  265. 

lake  Origen,  he  read  the  works  of  heretics  ;  and  when  he 

^  Guer.  L  p.  64  sq.  Euseb.  VI.  S.  31.  35.  2a    Niceph.  V.  26. 
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felt  their  de61ing  influeDce  on  his  mind,  and  was  expostulated 
with  by  his  friend,  and  was  about  to  lay  them  j  aside  ;  a  voice 
from  God  directed  him,  as  he  states,  to  proceed  and  read  every 
thing  which  should  come  to  his  bands ;  as  this  was  the  way  in 
which  he  became  a  Christian,  and  as  he  was  able  to  search  into 
every  thing.^ 

During  the  persecution  under  Decius,  A.  D.  249,  the  church 
at  Alexandria,  as  before,  suffered  extremely.     On  the  arrival 
of  the  decree  from  the  emperor,  an  officer  was  sent  to  appre* 
hend  Dion)rsius ;   but  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  house  of 
the  bishop,  where  he  was  waiting  in  expectation  of  the  summons, 
this  officer  spent  four  days  in  searching  for  him  '^  in  the  high- 
ways, rivers,  fields,  and  wherever  he  supposed  he  might  be  hid,'' 
not  imagining  that  the  good  man  could  think  of  remaining  at  home 
when  he  knew  inquisition  was  made  for  him.    After  the  fourth 
day,  in  company  with  his  servants  and  some  christian  brethren, 
and  at  the  divine  command,  as  he  relates  the  story,  he  went  forth ; 
and  about  sunset,  some  soldiers  met  and  apprehended  them,  and 
carried  them  to  Taposiris,  a  small  town  near  Alexandria.     In 
the  mean  time,  Timothy,  a  disciple  of  Dionysius,  not  knowing 
what  had  taken  place,  went  to  the  bouse ;  but  finding  it  empty, 
and  soldiers  keeping  guard  at  the  door,  and  that  the  inmates 
had  been  taken  into  custody,  he  fled  in  dismay.    In  his  flight, 
he  noet  a  countryman  who  inquired  the  occasion  of  his  terror, 
and  to  whom  he  related  the  facts.     This  man  was  on  his  way 
to  a  marriage  feast,  which  then  commonly  lasted  all  night.    The 
sequel  I  give  in  the  words  of  Dionysius  himself.     ^The  coun- 
tryman  went  his  way,  and  coming  into  the  house,  told  the  story 
to  them  who  were  seated  at  the  table.     All  of  them,  with  unan- 
imous earnestness,  rose  up  together  and  ran  with  great  clamors, 
and  came  speedily  upon  us.    The  soldiers  who  guarded  us,  being 
forthwith  put  to  flight  by  them,  they  came  upon  us  as  we  were, 
and  found  us  lying  upon  couches  without  any  furniture  on  them. 
I,  Grod  knows,  supposing  them  to  be  thieves  who  came  for  pillage, 
continued  lying  on  the  couch,  naked  as  I  was,  excepting  only  a  lin- 
en garment  which  I  had  on,  and  offered  to  them  my  other  clothes 
which  lay  by  me ;  but  they  bid  me  rise  and  come  out  immediately. 
Then,  understanding  the  cause  of  their  coming,  I  cried  out,  en- 
treating them  to  depart  and  let  us  alone ;    but  if  they  intended 
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to  do  me  a  kindness,  I  begged  them  to  behead  me,  and  thus 
preireot  those  who  brought  me  prisoner  thither.  While  I  thus 
cried  out,  (as  my  companions  know,)  they  compelled  me  to 
rise  up.  I  threw  myself  on  my  back  upon  the  ground  ;  but  they 
took  me  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  dragged  me  out.  Those 
who  are  iirv  witnesses  in  these  things,  followed  me,  viz.  Caius, 
Faustus,  Jreter,  and  Paul,  who  took  me  with  the  couch  on 
tbeir  shoulders,  and  conveyed  me  out  of  the  village,  and  having 
sec  me  upon  an  ass  unsaddled,  they  carried  me  away."  Retiring 
then  into  a  desert  part  of  Lybia,  they  remained  concealed  till 
the  persecution  was  over.^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Decius,  A.  D.  251,  Dionysius  returned  to 
his  church,  which  be  found  in  a  most  distracted  state,  many 
having  relapsed  during  the  persecution.^  Some  of  the  relapsed 
now  desired  readmission  to  the  church,  which  occasioned  great 
disputes,  as  many  were  at  this  period  adverse  to  such  readmis- 
sions.  Dionysius  was  in  favor  of  receiving  all  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  penitence,  and  did  much  by  his  writings  to  mitigate 
tbb  extreme  severity  of  the  Novatians.  His  whole  character 
was  as  strongly  marked  for  kindness,  as  for  true  courage  and 
piety.  He,  however,  moderately  sided  with  Cyprian  in  anoth- 
er dispute  of  that  period,  and  required  the  re-baptism  of  such 
as  had  been  baptized  by  heretics.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
christian  fortitude  was  again  put  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecu- 
tion. Valerian,  whom  he  plausibly  regarded  as  the  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse,  commissioned  the  governor  of  Alexandria  to 
institute  a  brutal  assault  upon  the  Christians,  A.  D.  257.  When 
required  by  the  governor  to  worship  the  gods,  in  hope  that  his 
flock  would  follow  the  example  of  their  bishop,  he  replied,  that 
he  must  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  and  when  neither  expos- 
tulations nor  threats  were  of  any  avail,  Aemilius  banished  him 
to  Gephro,  the  rudest  part  of  the  Lybian  desert,  and  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  thieves  and  robbers.  He  was  hurried 
away,  without  a  day's  respite  to  recover  from  a  sickness  %  then 
upon  him.  Hither  he  was  followed  by  many  Christians  from 
Alexandria ;  and  here,  too,  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  with 
each  success,  to  the  rude  heathen,  that  he  began  to  turn  the 
desert  into  a  fruitful  field.  Orders  were  sent,  from  time  to 
time,  rerooviog  htm  from  one  place  to  another.     But  wherev- 
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er  be  was  carried,  be  was  as  successful  as  he  was  faithful  in  bis 
great  work.^ 

How  vain  it  was  to  attempt  to  stop  the  mouth  or  break  the 
spirit  of  this  great  and  good  man ;  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  !  So  let  one,  at  any  time,  but  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  martyr^  '*  ready  to  he  of- 
fered" and  robbers  themselves  will  repent  and  join  him,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  most  cruel  persecution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  havoc  went  on  at  Alexandria,  till  that 
brutal  emperor  was  taken  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  and,  as 
be  well  deserved,  was  flayed  alive. 

Diouysius  then  returned  (A.  D.  260) ;  but  soon  found  him- 
self amid  the  greatest  difliculties,  from  the  civil  commotions,  the 
plague,  and  the  famine  which  ensued.     In  a  letter  to  Hierax,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  he  gives  a  most  frightful  account  of  the  peril 
and  desolation  around  him.     Speaking  of  the  eflfects  of  tbe  civil 
war,  in  which  the  brethren  were  divided  against  each  other,  as 
well  as  the  heathen,  he  says,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hold  communication  with  any  one  in  the  city,  or  under  his  own 
roof,  even  by  letters ;  and  that  the  middle  street  was,  if  possible, 
more  unfrequented  than  the  desert  through  which  the  Israelites 
passed;  and  that  it  was  safer  to  travel  not  only  beyond  tbe 
bounds  of  Egypt,  but  from  the  East^  to  the  West^  than  to  trav- 
erse Alexandria.     Sometimes  the  branch  of  the  Nile  passing  by 
the  city  was  almost  dry  ;  and  at  other  times,  it  so  overflowed  its 
banks  as  to  cover  the  fields  and  threaten  a  second  deluge.    It  was 
also  red  with  the  blood  and  filled  with  the  putrifying  bodies  of  the 
slain.  The  air  was  defiled  with  most  noisome  exhalations.  '^  Such 
vapors,"  says  he,  **  arise  from  the  earth,  such  winds  from  tbe  sea, 
such  blasts  from  the  rivers,  and  such  mists  from  the  heavens, 
that  the  very  dews  are  nothing  else  but  tbe  gore  of  dead  carcasses, 
.  putrified  in  all  tbe  subjacent  elements."    These  waters  of  death, 
filling  the  aqueducts  that  led  from  the  Nile  under  every  part  of 
the  city,  greatly  increased  the  pestilence.     On  the  extent  of  the 
desolation,  he  adds  :  '^  This  great  city  does  not  contain  in  it  so 
many  inhabitants,  should  they  be  numbered  from  infants  to  tbe 
most  aged,  as  it  formerly  maintained  lively  old  men ;  and  our 
youngest  men  now  look  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  age  with  our 
old  men  formerly."    The  heathen  regarded  these  calamities  as 
intolerable ;  but  the  Christians  found  them  nothing  more  than 
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what  tbey  before  sufiered  from  the  hand  of  violence,  and  they 
bore  them  with  fortitude. 

A  striking  contrast  is  here  presented  of  the  different  feelings 
of  the  two  parties  amid  these  calamities.  The  Christians  neg- 
lected themselves  in  their  care  for  the  brethren,  disregarding  the 
contagion  into  which  they  fearlessly  rushed.  '*  They  took  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  saints  up  in  their  open  hands  and  into  their 
bosoms,  they  closed  their  eyes  and  shut  their  mouths,  carried 
them  upon  their  shoulders,  and  buried  them  ;  they  stuck  close 
to  them,  embraced  them,  washed  them,  and  adorned  them  curi- 
ously in  their  clothes.  Not  long  after,  they  had  the  like  good 
offices  performed  for  themselves.  But  the  Gentile  practice  was 
quite  contrary  to  this.  They  thrust  out  of  doors  those  who  be- 
gan to  be  infected ;  they  fled  away  from  those  most  dear  to 
them  ;  they  deserted  them,  half  dead,  in  the  high  ways,  and  cast 
Ibrtb  the  dead  bodies  unburied."^ 

Jt  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  only  a  few  extracts 
from  these  descriptive  letters,  preserved  to  us.  Had  he  written 
a  full  history  of  that  eventful  period  of  the  church  in  Egypt,  it 
must  have  been  an  inestimable  treasure. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  about  the  re-baptism  of  here- 
tics and  the  readmission  of  the  lapsed,  in  which  he  advocated 
moderation,  we  have  to  subjoin,  that  Dionysius  took  a  much 
more  zealous  part  against  the  Sabellians ;  whose  doctrine  he  op- 
posed with  all  bis  might,  and  even  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  separating  too  much  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  incurred 
the  charge  of  heresy  by  some.  By  going  to  this  extreme,  he 
doubtless  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  Arianism,  which 
afterwards  sprung  up.  Dionysius  also  assailed  and  put  down 
the  ehUiaiU  in  Egypt.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  council  at  Antioch,  to  oppose  Paul  of  Samosata,  the 
first  humanitarian,  but  was  too  infirm  to  attend  it.  He  died 
A.  D.  265,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  episcopate. 

Amid  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  and  the  troubles  from 
persecution,  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  heresies,  it  was  impos- 
sible he  should  have  much  time  to  devote  to  the  school.  But 
as  we  know  of  no  other  who  presided  over  it  from  the  time  of 
bis  elevation  to  his  death,  we  are  left  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
either  under  his  instruction  during  this  period,  or  else  suspended 
in  part  if  not  entirely.^ 
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His  writings  were  Dumerous  and  highly  valued.  Among  them 
were  four  books  against  Sabellius ;  two  against  Nepos,  the  chi* 
liast;  many  epistles,  and  some  commentaries.  Most  of  his 
works  are  lost. 


From  this  period,  the  authority  of  Eusebius  fails  us,  as  to  the 
series  of  teachers  in  this  school ;  and  considerable  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  several  of  the  subsequent  catechists,  some  authors 
making  them  more,  and  others  less  in  number.  Philip  Sidetes 
is  the  only  historian  of  antiquity  who  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of 
them  ;  and  his  authority  is  principally  followed  by  Guerike,  ap- 

Carently  with  good  reason.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  same ; 
ut  need  not  stand  to  assign  the  reasons  for  excluding  from 
the  number  of  catechists  several  names  which  Hospinian,  the 
Magdeburc  centuriators,  and  others,  have  proposed  to  insert. 
Nor  shall  I  spend  time  in  rehearsing  the  evidence  for  the  precise 
date  and  duration  of  each  man's  labors,  as  given  in  the  synop- 
tical view  already  presented. 

PlERIUS. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  school  at  the 
death  of  Dionysius,  (A.  D.  265,^  when  it  was  probably  in  a  low 
state  from  the  causes  just  related.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
philosophic  skill,  his  logic,  his  power  as  a  preacher  and  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  his  voluntary  poverty  and  asce- 
tic mode  of  life.  For  such  qualities  as  these,  he  was  called 
Origen  Junior^  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age  at  Alexandria.  He  was  one  of  Origen's  scholars.  Af- 
ter the  year  282,  he  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  school.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Rome. 

He  wrote  twelve  books  of  commentary,  and  other  works,  in  a 
very  neat  style ;  but  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  also 
affi>rded  great  assistance  to  Origen  in  his  critical  labors,  espe- 
cially on  the  Septuagint.  Of  his  birth  and  death,  we  know 
nothing  certain.^ 

Achillas. 

This  man  appears  to  have  been  the  associate  and  assistant 
of  Pierius  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  and  to  have  continued 

1  Euseb.  VII.  32.    Niceph.  VI.  35. 
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in  this  capacity  under  bis  successor.  Eusebius  speaks  of  Achil- 
las as  beiog  made  presbyter  at  the  same  time  with  Pierius,  and 
as  beiDg  a  mao  of  excelleDt  life  and  sublioie  philosophy ;  and 
affirms  tbat  he  bad  charge  of  the  sacred  school.^ 

Theognostus. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Pierius  in  the  catechetic  office 
fiom  A.  D.  282  to  290.  The  evidence  of  this,  however,  is  very 
slight,  except  that  he  is  here  inserted  in  Philip's  catalogue.  But 
very  little,  in  fact,  is  known  of  the  raan,  except  tbat  he  wrote 
seven  books  of  hypoiyposes^  or  sketches  of  a  system  of  religious 
truth, — perhaps  like  Origen's  principiay  both  in  matter  and  man- 
ner, as  be  was  a  friend  to  Origen's  views,  if  not  a  disciple  of  his. 
He  was  accused  by  Photius  of  heretical  views  respecting  the 
Trinity,  but  has  been  defended  by  bishop  Bull.  An  abstract  of 
his  chief  work  is  preserved  by  Photius.  He  wrote  also  on  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

Serapion. 

This  name  next  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  Philip.  Several  of 
the  same  name  are  found  in  the  early  records  of  the  church. 
We  know  but  very  little  of  the  individual  on  whom  Guerike 
fixes  to  fill  this  gap,  except  that  he  flourished  at  Alexandria 
about  this  period,  and  may  therefore  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  catechist  from  about  A.  u,  290  to  295.  But  whether  he  actually 
did  occupy  this  station,  or,  if  he  did,  bow  long  was  his  term  of 
service,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  important  to  determine. — We  pass 
him  by,  and  proceed  to  a  somewhat  more  conspicuous  person- 
age. 

Peter  Martyr. 

He  probably  had  the  care  of  the  school  from  295  to  312, 
when  he  was  beheaded  as  a  conspicuous  and  faithful  martyr. 
In  the  year  300,  be  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Eusebius  speaks  of  him  in  language  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation, as  a  '^  most  eminent  prelate  of  the  Alexandrian  church, 
the  chief  ornament  and  glory  of  the  bishops,  both  for  his  virtu- 
ous life  and  his  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  The 
first  three  years  of  his  episcopate  were  passed  in  peace ;  but  on 

»  Euseb.  Vll.  32.    Niceph.  VI.  35. 

*  Sec  Guer.  1.  p.  78.     Mosheim'p  Ecc.  Hist.  II.  pp.  214.  222. 
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the  breakiog  out  of  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  the  heathen 

EersecutioDs,  under  Diocletian,  (A.  D.  303,)  be  was  appre- 
endedand  cast  into  prison.  From  this  period,  he  became  very 
ascetic  in  his  life.  He  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  put  to 
death,  by  order  of  Maximin,  A.  D.  312. 

Epipbanius  gives  an  account  of  a  controversy  between  Peter 
and  Meletius  respecting  episcopal  jurisdiction,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  Peter  was  disposed  to  extend  and  maintain, 
with  a  high  hand,  his  prerogative  of  ordaining  presbyters.  Ii  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  Epiphanius  derived  his  mate- 
rials for  this  account  from  "  the  doubtful,  if  not  fictitious,  acts  of 
the  Meletians." 

The  writings  which  remain  from  the  pen  of  this  father,  consist 
of  fragments  from  a  work  on  penance,  and  some  other  small 
productions.^ 

Aairs. 

This  heritic  stands  next  in  the  list  as  presented  by  Guerike, 
from  A.  D.  313  to  320.  The  authority  for  this,  however,  is 
but  slight,' as  even  Philip  Sidetes  has  not  inserted  his  name,  nor 
do  Socrates,  Sozomen,  or  Photius  mention  him  as  one  of  these 
teachers,  though  treating  largely  of  the  man  and  of  his  heresy. 
The  evidence  in  proof  of  his  having  sustained  the  office,  rests  in 
part  upon  the  assertion  of  Theodoret,  that  Arius  *'  was  entrust- 
ed^ with  the  exegesis  of  the  scriptures,"  ttjv  di  twp  ^ho»v  ygu' 
<pmp  niniOTevfiiPOC  i^^yfjaiv.  This  is  considered  as  indicating, 
in  the  current  language  of  the  time,  a  different  office  from  that 
of  pastoral  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  duties  of  an  Alexandrian  catecbist. 
And  as  Arius  was  then  a  presbyter  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
school  left  without  any  other  teacher  of  whom  we  have  any  ac- 
count, for  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Peter,  the  inference 
is,  that  Arius  was  called  to  act  in  this  capacity  for  a  portion  of 
that  time.  To  this,  it  is  objected  by  Micbaelis,  that  if  he  had 
been  a  catecbist,  we  should  have  had  an  account  of  his  deposi- 
tion from  this  office  as  well  as  from  that  of  presbyter.  But  it 
is  urged  in  reply,  that  none  but  those  belonging  to  the  sacred 
office,  had  a  right  to  give  such  exegetical  instruction  ;  and  of 
course  Arius  vhu  virtually  deposed  from  the  office  in  the  school 

1  Euseb.  VII.  32.  IX.  6.  Nicepb.  VI.  34.  Moaheim's  Ecc  Hiat  I. 
pp.  289. 322.  Guer.  I.  p.  81.  Epiph.  68.  a 
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by  being  deprived  of  bis  office  as  presbyter. — ^But  I  may  be 
'permiued  here  to  remark,  that  if  this  was  so,  the  regulations 
must  have  been  changed  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Origen, 
who  was  a  teacher  for  several  years  before  he  was  presbyter. 
I  have  seen  no  account  of  such  a  change,  and  Guerike  adduces 
none.  I  may  add,  also,  that  if  the  school  was  only  a  private 
establishment,  as  I  have  supposed,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  ^ny  deposition  from  it. 

In  further  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  Guerike  cites  Patricius 
Ararsius  as  confirming  this  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
Tbeodoret ;  and  he  further  contends,  that  Philip  Sidetes  does 
not  oppose  the  construction,  as  this  historian  does  not  affirm 
that  Macarius,  the  next  in  his  catalogue,  immediately  succeeded 
Peter,  A.  D.  312,  nor  could  he  affirm  it,  considering  the  time 
in  which  Macarius  lived,  which  was  a  little  subsequent,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Philip,  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  school,  might  also  feel  a 
strong  temptation  to  omit,  in  his  catalogue  of  teachers,  so  hated 
a  name  as  that  of  Arius  bad  become  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  It  is  also  probable,  that  Arius  would  find  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  catechetical  instruction  during  his  contest  with 
bishop  Alexander,  which  began  as  early  as  A.  D.  317.  Hence 
he  would  make  but  little  figure  in  the  school  ;  and  the 
historians  may,  therefore,  be  the  more  easily  pardoned  for  the 
oroissKNi  of  his  name.  One  more  hint  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  we  suppose  Arius  to  have  been  one  of  the  teachers,  it 
will  go  to  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  suspension  of  the 
school,  which  appears  to  have  ensued  from  about  A.  D.  320  to 
330  ;  and  this  consideration  will  be  of  the  greater  force,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  regard  the  institution  in  the  light  of  a  private,  rath- 
er than  a  strictly  public  institution.  In  this  case,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  blasting  influence  of  his  defection  from  the  faith ; 
and  how  likely  it  would  be  to  suspend,  if  not  forever  to  destroy, 
its'character  and  its  operations.^ 

I  shall  here  omit  alt  details  of  the  life  of  this  supposed  teach- 
er, partly  because  the  term  assigned  was  so  short  and  the  main 
fact  of  his  office  so  doubtful ;  but  chiefly,  because  the  life  of 
this  arch  heretic  is  already  so  well  known  by  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period. 

'  Theodoret,  Ecc  Hist  1. 1.     Guer.  I.  p.  85. 
Vol.  IV.     No.  13.  8 
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Macarius. 

After  a  suspension  of  the  school  for  ten  years,  Macarius  is 
supposed  to  have  revived  it,  about  the  year  A.  D.  330,  and  to 
have  continued  it  to  about  A.  D.  340. 

Socrates  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  the  monks  who  lived 
in  the  desert,  of  two  celebrated  monks  of  this  name,  one  of 
whom  was  born  in  Upper  Egypt  and  wrought  a  multitude  of 
miracles ;  the  other  came  from  Alexandria,  and  was  of  a  much 
more  affable  disposition,  and  induced  many  to  embrace  that 
kind  of  life.  It  is  nut  easy  to  decide  which  of  these  was  the 
catechist,  but  probably  the  latter,  who  was  named  Foliticvs^  be- 
cause he  came  from  the  city. 

After  teaching  for  about  ten  years,  h4  left  the  school  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  desert,  where  he  followed  the  ascetic  mode 
of  life,  and  died  near  the  close  of  the  century,  as  Cave  suppos- 
es, at  about  the  age  of  one  hundred. 

He  wrote  a  regulation  for  monastic  life,  and  a  discourse  on 
the  state  of  souls  after  death.^ 

DiDYMUS  THE  BlIND. 

This  famous  teacher  comes  next ;  concerning  whom  there 
is  much  less  of  doubt.  Rufinus  says  of  him,^  that  he 
'*  attained  to  such  erudition  and  science  in  human  and  divine 
things,  as  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  ecclesiastical  school." 
And  in  Sozomen,  he  is  mentioned  as  ''  presiding  in  the  sacred 
school  of  sacred  science  at  Alexandria." ^ 

He  was  born  A.  D.  309,  and  died  A.  D.  395 ;  and  presided 
over  the  school  from  about  A.  D.  340,  to  A.  D.  395.     He  ap- 

fears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  business,  without 
eing  distracted,  like  most  of  the  other  teachers,  with  any  other 
employment.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  period, 
mention  him ;  and  always  with  great  respect  for  bis  learning 
and  diligence. 

At  the  early  age  of  four  or  five,  he  lost  his  eye-sight,  when 
just  commencing  the  knowledge  of  letters.  Yet  such  were  his 
talents  and  application,  that  he  surpassed  most  men  of  his  age 
in  his  almost  miraculous  acquisitions.  He  learnt  to  read  with 
his  fingers,  by  having  the  letters  deeply  cut  in  a  tablet.  This 
art  of  reading  with  the  fingers,  therefore,  is  no  modern  inven- 
tion, though  now  greatly  improved  and  systematically  taught. 

^  Socrat.  IV.  2a     Cave,  Lit.  Hist.     Guer.  h  p.  87. 
^  Ecc.  Hist.  II.  7.  a  Sozom.  III.  15. 
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Ru6nas  relates,  that  he  mingled  prayer  with  his  studies,  and 
gave  dose  atteotion  while  others  read  to  him ;  and  when  they 
fell  asleep  after  the  labor  of  such  lucubrations,  he  ruminated  on 
what  be  had  heard,  and  so  arranged  it  in  his  memory,  that 
'*  he  appeared  not  so  much  to  have  heard  what  had  been  read, 
as  to  have  written  it  on  the  pages  of  his  mind."^  Socrates 
assures  us,  that  he  readily  mastered  grammar ;  and  rheto- 
ric, with  still  greater  ease.  Thence  he  proceeded,  with  ad* 
mirable  facility,  to  philosophy;  and  learnt  logic,  arithmetic, 
and  music.  So  skilled  was  he  also  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he 
published  many  discourses  upon  them,  and  dictated  three  books 
on  the  Trinity;  and  interpreted  Origen's  Principia.  In  his 
comments  on  this  work,  he  greatly  praises  it,  and  condemns 
those  who  censure  it,  as  being  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  Origen's  perspicacity.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  aston- 
bbing  powers  and  acquisitions,  Socrates  refers  us  to  the  works 
ofDidymus ;  and  proceeds  in  his  commendations  by  quoting  the 
following  effusion  from  the  monk  Antoninus,  on  coming  from  the 
desert  and  ascertaining  his  extent  of  knowledge.  "  O  Didy  mus," 
exclaims  the  learned  monk, ''  let  not  the  loss  of  your  bodily  eyes 
trouble  you  ;  for  you  are  deprived  of  such  eyes  as  the  flies  and 
gnats  can  see  with  ;  but  rejoice  that  you  have  those  eyes  with 
which  angels  see,  by  which  God  himself  is  discerned  and  his 
light  comprehended."  Socrates  then  adds,  "At  that  time  Didy- 
mus  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  patron  and  defender  of  the 
genuine  faith,  who  disputed  against  the  Arians,  unravelled  their 
sophistic  cavils,  and  confuted  their  adulterate  and  fraudulent  dis- 
courses.^ 

He  was  also  exceedingly  renowned  for  his  piety  ;  and  Palla- 
dius,  the  credulous  historian  of  the  monks,  affirms,  that  the 
death  of  Julian  the  apostate  was  divinely  revealed  to  him.^ 

Under  him  the  school  flourished  greatly ;  and  among  his  dis- 
ciples are  enumerated  such  men  as  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Palladius, 
Evagrius,  Isidore,  etc. 

Although  he  strenuously  and  successfully  contended  against 
the  Arian  heresy,  he  did  not  himself  escape  the  imputation  of  the 
heresy  of  Origenism,  for  which  he  was  condemned,  long  after  his 
death,  by  the  fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  553 ; 
and  subsequently,  by  pope  Martin  I. 

His  numerous  commentaries  are  lost ;  as  are  also  his  explana- 

^  Ruf.  II.  7.  ^  Soc.  Ecc.  Hist  IV.  26. 

'  Htst  Saus.  c.  4.  aa  cited  by  Guerike. 
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tions  of  Origen's  Principia,  and  some  other  works.  His  book 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  three  books  oq  the  Trinity,  etc.  are  pre- 
served.* 

There  remains  but  one  move  on  the  catalogue  of  Alexandrian 
catechists,  as  given  by  Philip  ;  and  he  perhaps  the  least  as  well 
asthejast;  since  even  his  friend  and  pupil,  this  same  Philip 
Sidetes,  has  done  little  more  than  to  record  his  name,  which  is 
Rhodo^  and  no  other  historian  appears  to  have  done  bim  even 
that  kind  office. 

Rhodo. 

In  A.  D.  395,  he  was  probably  assistant  for  a  while  to  the 
venerable  Didymus,  then  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  On  the 
death  of  this  blind  but  distinguished  catechist,  the  school  appears 
to  have  come  into  the  bands  of  Rhodo,  who,  according  to  JPhilip, 
'removed  it  to  the  city  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  where  Philip  then 
was,  about  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,'  which  could  not 
be  later  than  A.  D.  395.  Though  Philip  thus  speaks  of  the 
removal  of  the  school^  still  Guerike  supposes,  that  we  are  rather 
to  understand  him  as  affirming  the  removal  of  the  teacher  than 
of  the  school  itself.  His  view  is,  that  Rhodo  left  the  sinking 
seminary  at  Alexandria,  and  attempted,  though  with  but  poor 
success,  to  establish  a  new  one  at  Side.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
institution  at  Alexandria  is  supposed  to  have  become  again  a 
mere  school  for  catechumens.  The  particulars  on  these  points, 
and  the  scanty  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  rehearsal. 

I  may  here,  in  conclusion  of  this  account,  be  permitted  again 
to  remark,  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  school,  at  its  conclusion 
as  well  as  at  its  commencement,  resembles  that  of  a  private, 
rather  tlian  a  strictly  public  institution.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
the  disposal  of  its  funds,  its  buildings,  or  its  books ;  nothing  of 
the  acts  of  its  guardians  in  its  last  extremity.  The  simple 
record  is,  that  "  Rhodo  removed  the  school  to  Side ;"  and  per- 
haps the  rather  forced  constructk)n  of  this  record,  to  which  we 
Iiave  just  attended,  is  the  result  of  an  erroneous  view  as  regards 
the  public  nature  of  the  institution.  Guerike  thinks  that  Rhodo 
could  not  strictly  have  removed  it,  without  the  act  of  its  guar- 
dians, and  therefore  he  only  removed  himself.  But  if  it  was 
essentially  a  private  establishment,  its  teacher  and  head  might 
remove  it  where  he  pleased ;  and  we  need  do  no  violence  to  the 


^  See  Guer.  I.  p.  93  sq. 
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simple  record  of  the  bistoriao. — All  this  is  still  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition,  (if  we  see  fit  to  adopt  that  supposition,)  that 
it  may  have  enjoyed  the  temporary  munificence  of  Constantine, 
and  other  christian  emperors. 

The  loss  of  character  and  the  final  decay  of  the  school,  are  at« 
tributed  to  the  contests  about  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  Arius, 
Nestoriusy  and  the  Monophysites,  all  of  which  raged  witli  pecu- 
liar violence  at  Alexandria ;  and  having  to  bear  the  accumulated 
sins  of  all  its  teachers,  it  finally  sunk.^  And  so,  peradventure, 
may  one  day  sink  some  of  those  institutions  now  so  thickly  rising 
among  us.  Public  sentiment,  connected  with  the  public  exi- 
gency, alone  can  cause  them  permanently  to  prosper. 

The  Meeondpari  of  this*  article,  containing  some  account  of  the  doC" 
Mie#  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  Bchool,  may  be  expected  in  the  next 
Number  of  this  woi^ 


Abt.  II. — On  the  Difference  between  the  Sense  and 
THE  Signification  of  Words  and  Phrases. 


Bf  8.  F.  N.  Mofu,  ProfaMor  of  Theology  ia  the  Univoraity  of  Loipsie.    Translatod  from 
the  Latin  bjr  J.  Torioy,  Piofaaaor  of  LufnagM  in  tha  UniTanity  of  VarnumU 


It  is  a  truth  well  established  by  experience,  that  every  passage 
of  any  writer  does  not  admit  of  being  rendered  word  for  word, 
as  the  phrase  is,  into  another  language.  Nor  is  this  true  of  those 
expressions  only,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  language  or  people ; 
as,  certain  names  of  certain  things,  maxims,  proverbs,  and  those 

thrases  which  usually  pass  under  the  denomination  of  idioms; 
ut  a  great  many  other  passages  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
book,  which  contain  nothing  strictly  peculiar  to  any  language, 
and  yet  do  not  admit  of  being  rendered  word  for  word,  so  as  to 
express  any  intelligible  meaning.  For  however  men  may  agree 
in  their  opinions,  in  the  nature  and  discipline  of  their  minds,  in 

^  Goer.  1.  97. 119.    Schrockh,  X.  p.  340  sq.    XVIII.  p.  493  «q. 
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tbeir  feelings,  talents,  and  modes  of  thinking  generally ;  yet  there 
is  such  a  diversity  in  their  manner  of  expressing  their  feelings 
and  thoughts,  that  by  comparing  certain  languages  and  writers, 
we  might  sometimes  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt,  whether  men 
so  widely  differing  in  their  mode  of  speaking  were  endowed  with 
the  same  common  faculties  of  thought  and  intelligence. 

What  we  mean  to  affirm,  when  we  say  that  every  thing  does 
not  admit  of  being  rendered  word  for  word  into  another  lan- 
guage, is  simply  this  :  That  it  is  not  possible,  in  every  case,  to  find 
a  word  in  another  language  of  precisely  the  same  signification 
with  that  which  belongs  to  the  word  in  the  passage  we  translate; 
or,  that  the  significations,  all  and  each,  in  both  languages,  cannot 
so  correspond,  as  to  admit  of  being  perfectly  matched  as  it  were, 
word  against  word,  signification  against  signification.  Such  I 
apprehend  to  be  our  meaning  when  we  speak  on  this  subject, 
and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  examples. 

The  causes  of  this  diversity  are,  in  part,  common  to  entire 
nations,  as  the  age,  manners,  state  of  cultivation  ;  in  part,  pecu- 
liar to  individual  writers,  as  their  talents,  pursuits,  learning,  igno- 
rance ;  all  of  which  have  been  so  frequently  and  ably  handled 
by  others,  that  any  further  discussion  of  them  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary.  But  as  the  result  of  these  causes  it  happens,  that 
there  remain  in  one  language  many  traces  of  a  rude  antiquity, 
which  others,  uniformly  aiming  at  elegance,  have  entirely  pol- 
ished away  ;  and  others  again  have  removed  in  part ; — ^that  one 
expresses  by  a  large  compass  of  wor'ds,^  (particularly  in  con- 
necting sentences  and  passing  from  one  topic  to  another,)  what 
in  another  is  usually  compressed  into  a  narrower  space ;  that 
one  abounds  in  ellipses,  another  employs  them  more  sparingly  ; 
that  one  glows  with  figures  and  allegories,  another  is  distinguished 
for  plainness  and  severity  of  diction ;  that  one  is  loose  and  am- 
biguous, another  definite  and  precise ;  that  one  is  suited  to  all 
the  purposes  of  speculation  and  philosopiiical  inquiry,  another 
either  not  at  all  adapted  to  such  subjects,  or  capable  of  treating 
them  only  by  borrowing  from  a  foreign  source ;  that  one  is  rich 
and  copious,  another  labours  under  a  poverty  of  words.  Such 
being  the  case,  who  can  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  translate  from 
one  language  into  another,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  expressed 
above,  that  word  shall  answer  to  word,  signification  to  signi- 
fication. 

^  Vid.  Perizonius  ad  Sanctii  Minerva,  pp.  434, 486,  et  passim. 
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Writers  themselres,  mdreover,  differ  so  much  in  their  dili- 
gence, care,  rhetorical  skill,  genius,  practice,  that  while  ohe,  lo 
traoslating,  may  be  easily  followed  ;  in  another,  there  is  always 
something  to  be  added  or  removed,  altered  or  softened,  some- 
thing  which  must  be  understood  with  limitation,  or  expressed  by 
a  circumlocution  ; — that  while  in  interpreting  one,  you  must  com- 
pel him,  as  it  were,  into  order ;  in  the  case  of  another  you  may 
point  out  clearly  what  he  would  say.  Now  when  this  diversity 
is  added  to  that  which  arises  out  of  the  'very  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  languages,  the  possibility  of  a  literal  translation  is  still 
further  diminished. 

Since  then,  for  the  reasons  now  stated,  the  thing  is  impracti- 
cable, it  only  remains  for  the  translator  to  express  the  sense  of 
his  author  in  such  words  as  he  can.  This  is  necessary,  some- 
times in  respect  to  single  words,  sometimes  in  respect  to  entire 
sentences  and  propositions.  In  the  case  of  single  words,  of 
which  the  very  signification  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  translation, 
without  rendering  the  translation  obscure  and  ambiguous,  and 
incongruous  to  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made, 
the  course  we  pursue  is,  to  give  the  notion,  tchichy  in  this  par^ 
ticvlar  place  and  connexion,  may  be  svbstituted  for  the  notion 
of  the  word  employed  by  the  writer  himself.  Thus  the  sense 
is  given  in  place  of  the  signification.^  For  instance,  since 
ngooixHv  riW,  adhibere  rem  alicui,  (which  is  the  signification,) 
by  DO  means  admits,  when  yvoifiijv  or  vovv  is  not  expressed,  of 
being  every  where  rendered,  to  attend  to  a  thing,  turn  the  at- 
tention, employ  the  mind  upon  it ;  this  signification  is  exchanged 
for  another,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  passage  (the  subject 
and  object  expressed  by  the  words  in  that  passage)  may  suggest 
and  allow,  and  ngoo^xnv  talg  npuTg  is,  to  be  studious,  or  am* 
bitious  of  honours,  to  be  devoted  to  them,  to  be  delighted  and 
governed  by  them  ;  ngoofx^iv  rolg  XaXovfAbvoig  ino  ttpog,^  to  aS" 
stnt  iOf  and  approve  of,  what  is  said  by  another,  ngoatxHv  rap 
Kmioags^  to  follow  the  party  of  Ccesar;  and  ngoaoxv  v6p(ov^ 
is  attributed  to  one  who  endeavours  to  express  the  precepts 
of  wisdom  tn  his  conduct.  In  as  many  ways,  then,  and 
from  as  many  causes  and  motives  as  it  is  possible  or  usu- 

^  Semler  ( App.  ad  Intcrp.  N.  T.  p.  99.)  perceived  the  difference 
between  the  senae  and  the  signification. 

'  Acts  8:  6,  comp.  v.  1^  where  this  very  Ti^m/ay  jolg  lalovpipoig 
is  exchanged  for  itumvur.     Comp.  Acts  16:  14. 

3  Wiad.  6:  18. 
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al  for  the  miod  to  be  applied  to  any  tbiog,  in  so  raaoy  ways 
the  notion  may  be  given  in  a  translation  or  exposition,  expres- 
sing the  cause,  manner,  or  motive,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
mind  is  applied  in  the  present  case,  by  the  present  individual,  to 
this  particular  thing.  In  the  case  of  entire  sentences,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  word  for  word  in  a  translation,  our  course  is, 
to  express  the  things  which  the  writer  has  expressed  in  his  own 
words,  in  such  words  of  another  language^  as  will  present  before 
the  mind  of  readers  the  same  things  generally  conceived.  Thus 
again  the  sense  is  given  instead  of  the  signi6cation.  If  loyop 
fco^ff  inix^iv^  for  instance,  cannot  be  rendered  to  present  or  eX' 
hibit  the  doctrine  of  salvation^  nor  avvrgtx^ip  eig  xtiv  avtiiv  r^g 
aamziag  ivixvaw,^  to  run  into  the  same  excess  of  rioij  the  sense 
and  thing  may  be  given  in  some  other  words.  Thus  the  former 
would  be,  to  shew  forth  (prae  seferre)  the  doctrine  of  salvation;^ 
the  latter,  to  rush  forward  in  the  same  career,  into  the  same  gulf 
of  wickedness.^     The  words  of  the  poet,**  igx^^  inXfjgovvTO^ 

1  Phil.  2:  16.  ^  i  pet  4:  4. 

3  That  is,  so  to  exhibit  it  in  one's  life  and  conduct,  as  to  convince 
others  of  its  power  and  excellence,  and  lead  them  to  the  love  of  it 
See  Beza  and  Erasm.  Schmid.  a.  h.  1.  Both  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  this 
sense ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  Latin,  when  the 
phrase  pr<B  aeferre  is  sufficiently  understood.  The  other  versions, 
habere,  tenere,  tueri,  eontinere,  attendere,  (respecting  which  see  Theo- 
doret  ad  h.  1.  though  he  confounds  ttixew  t»  and  inizeiv  r&vl,)  I  have 
no  wish  to  examine  separately ;  but  I  cannot  approve  those  who  en- 
deavour to  find  here  the  Greek  form  of  expression  tovxo  inixu  liyw 
rivo^j  this  stands  in  the  place,  serves  the  purpose,  of  something ;  as  when 
the  stars  are  said  by  night  to  serve  for  light,  inix^v  loyor  ifwtog ' 
a  phraseology  to  which  Chrysostom  ad  h.  1.  seems  to  refer,  (though  I 
do  not  sufficiently  understand  his  explanation,)  and  which  Wetstein 
has  illustrated.  I  cannot  approve  these,  because  Xoyog  l^wjg  in  sacred 
Scripture,  undoubtedly  always  means  the  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  employing  that  merely  Greek 
phrase  to  explain  the  present  passage,  it  would  after  all,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  a  very  forced  interpretation. 

^  See  L.  Bos,  in  Obeervat.  ad  N.  T.  Wetstein  ad  h.  1.  and  Albert! 
ad  Hesychium,  who  defines  apixvaw,  <pv(ffiov.  Likewise  the  defini- 
tion of  avdxvoiv  by  frvyxv^iv,  found  in  Catena  Oecumenti,  (p.  160. 
edit  Veron.  1532,)  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  This  explains  the 
origin  and  sense  of  the  Vulgate  rendering:  eanfusumem,  i.  e.  eottu- 
vian. 

^  Eurip.  Androm.  v.  1100.  [1097.] 
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caoDot  be  rendered,  the  magistracies  wereJUled^  but  tbe  fact  re- 
ported, and  the  sense,  are,  the  magistrates  assembled  in  Qrowdst 
the  council  was  fulL  So  who  would  attempt  to  translate  ver- 
bally the  following  passage  from  Dion^sius  of  Halicarnassus,^ 
i|  noUg  ip  naXXioTi^  xsirat  ovpodof  xalg  aXXaig  noX^ai  ?  the  sense 
of  which  is,  *the  citj  is  conveniently  situated  for  a  general  assem- 
blj  of  the  nation.' 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  sense 
of  a  passage  differs  from  the  signification  of  the  single  words ; 
and  that  the  sense  is  very  often  expressed  in  translations  in  the 
manner  which  has  just  before  been  described. 

The  same  distinction  between  the  sense  and  the  signification, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  translating,  should  also  be 
kepi  in  view  when  the  object  is  simply  to  explain  a  writer  with- 
out any  design  of  translating  him.  No  one  supposes  that  an 
interpreter  fully  discharges  his  duty  by  illustrating  single  words 
and  phrases ;  but  he  is  expected  to  furnish  a  clear  exposition  of 
tbe  matter,  the  sense,  which  lies  concealed  under  those  words. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  subject  of 
which  a  writer  has  been  treating,  as  for  instance,  the  history, 
the  ceremonies,  the  philosophical  doctrines,  and  so  forth  ;  it 
should  be  the  endeavour  of  tbe  interpreter  to  lead  his  reader  to 
consider  words  in  every  possible  light,  and  to  teach  him  to 
think  in  different  ways ;  so  that,  if  he  is  a  European,  be  may 
compare  the  style  of  the  people  of  the  East  with  that  of  his  own, 
until  he  can  substitute  tbe  one  for  tbe  other,  conceive  the  sub- 
ject in  his  own  way,  and  express  it  in  his  own  words ;  so  that 
he  may  compare  the  ancient  with  the  more  recent,  and  discrim- 
inate the  difference ;  so  that  he  may  distinguish  the  poetic  dic- 
tion from  that  of  prose,  and  substitute  the  latter  for  the  former ; 
ao  that  he  may  define  with  accuracy  what  does  not  admit  of  be- 
ing pressed  too  close  to  the  letter  of  the  author,  so  as  to  leave  noth- 
mg  which  requires  further  limitation,  exception,  doubt,  or  modifica- 
tion; so  that  he  may  reduce  figures  of  speech  and  the  language  of 


^  AicbaeoL  lib.  8.  p.  484,  edit  Sylb.  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr 
&  2L  6^  4  wncog  h  itaX^  ttHxai  tov  pXamuWf  is  eonvenUnUy  situated 
far  annoying. 

Vol.  IV.     No.  13.  9 
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common  life  to  those  notions  and  technical  terms  which  are  defin- 
ed in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  or  generally  received  in  art ;  so 
that  he  may  substitute  the  definition  for  the  thing  defined,  and 
the  reverse;  so  that  in  place  of  a  circumlocution  or  de- 
scription he  may  name  the  object  described  with  a  single  word ; 
so  that  he  may  compare  many  languages  with  each  other.  A 
great  many  other  particulars  might  be  mentioned ;  but  in  all 
these  the  difference  of  the  signification  from  the  sense  is  obvi- 
ous, and  in  proportion  as  an  interpreter  is  studious  of  perspicui- 
ty, he  aims  to  express  the  sense,  often  even  by  abandoning  the 
signiGcations ;  since  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  he  who  re- 
tains the  latter,  is  ignorant  of  the  former.  Indeed  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing,  especially  with  new  beginners^  to  understand  all  the 
signiGcations  in  a  passage,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  neither  to 
arrive  at  the  sense  of  that  passage,  nor  to  be  able  to  express  it 
in  words.  While  on  the  other  hand,  another  of  quicker  percep- 
tion, easily  seizes  the  sense  of  a  passage,  or  rather  conjectures 
it ;  ahhough  if  interrogated  respecting  the  precise  significations 
of  the  words,  that  is,  respecting  the  reasons  why  he  thinks  thb 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage,  he  is  unable  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory reply. 

Having  thus,  as  I  imagine,  said  enough  to  recal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  my  readers  in  what  cases  the  sense  differs  from  the 
signification,  and  to  explain  in  general  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition, I  may  now  proceed  and  show  still  further,  in  what  ways  the 
sense  is  usually  substituted  for  the  signification.  In  doing  this, 
remarks  may  be  occasionally  introduced,  respecting  the  conse- 
quent duties  imposed  both  on  the  translator  and  on  the  inter- 
preter of  a  book  ;  respecting  the  utility  of  the  rule ;  and  re- 
specting the  precautions  which  are  necessary  in  applying  it. 

The  ways  in  which  it  is  customary  to  give  the  real  sense, 
without  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter,  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, nor  would  any  one  have  the  patience  to  enumerate  them 
all.  But  whoever  will  carefully  reflect  upon  the  following  exam- 
ples, which  have  not  been  taken  at  random,  but  expressly  se- 
lected for  the  present  occasion,  will  be  able,  I  think,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  find  a  rule  to  which  each  individual  case  may  be  re- 
duced. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  when  we  cannot  express  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  by  a  single  word,  whether  because  it  would  render 
the  translation  obscure  or  too  close  to  the  letter,  or  because  the 
word  occurs  but  once,  or  because  there  is  no  word  in  the  other 
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language  which  exactly  correspoDds  to  it/  or  because  it  was 
coined  and  invented  by  the  writer  himself,  (of  which  kind  ex- 
amples abound  in  Homer,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  and  those  epi- 
grammatic writers  of  the  Anthology,  who  are  for  the  roost  part 
too  sedulous  imitators  of  the  tragic  and  lyric  diction,}  or  be- 
cause, from  being  used  with  reference  to  some  art  or  science, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  writer,  it  receives  a  broader  or  more  limi- 
ted signification  than  in  common  life ;  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  either  present  a  notion  which  may  with  propriety  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  word  which  the  writer  employs,^  or 
that  we  should  introduce  a  circumlocution  by  means  of  which 
the  notion  of  the  word  which  we  wish  to  explain,  may  be  defin- 
ed, or  described,  or  analyzed  into  its  constituent  parts.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  the  sense  is  here  given  by  the  interpreter, 
instead  of  the  signification  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  first  case,  in  which  one  notion  is  substi- 
tuted for  another.     No  one  is  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  ai<- 
livtfitog;  but  when  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles^  in  his  anger 
calls  the  inexorable  Tiresias  dveXivtrjiog^  it  is  indeed  plain, 
80  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  that  he  is  called  obstinatey  un- 
yielding,  intractable;'^  yet  neither  of  these  epithets  expresses  the 
very  signification  of  the  word.     For  this  denotes  one  who  knows 
fu^t  how  to  desist ,  who  never  ceases  to  resist  and  oppose,  with 
whom  the  controversy  is  continually  breaking  out  afresh  when 
you  think  it  has  been  finished  and  settled.     Now  should  one 
express  this  meaning  of  the  word  by  the  words  obstinate,  tin- 
yieldingj  intractable,  would  he  not  substitute  for  one  notion,  that 
IS,  for  the  signification  of  the  word,  another  and  a  similar  one? 
But  should  be  adhere  to  the  etymology,  and  say  with  Abresch 
(ad  Hesychium)  one  who  knows  not  how  to  desist,  Jinire  nescitts, 
would  it  not,  in  this  case,  be  necessary  to  proceed  still  further  and 
define  the  exact  meaning  from  the  context  ?    since  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  one  may  be  said  not  to  know  how  to  desist. 
Hence  it  will  conduce  both  to  brevity,  and  to  perspicuity,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  by  substituting  one  notion  for  another.     Such 


^  8ach  is  hmivtia,  vid.  ad  Longin.  de  Sublim.  90. 1.  Also  av^idua, 
Fischeri  index  Theophrast.  in  h.  v. 

*  See  page  64  above. 

'  Oed.  Tyr.  v.  344.  p.  166.  ed.  Steph. 

^  Such  oearrv  are  the  epithets  given  in  the  scholia,  IhwaJ^kno^ 
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instances  are,  when  dnXoTtjg  ^  is  rendered  ingenvovs  liberality f 
or  %atavaQ%^v^  to  be  severe  towards  others ^  troublesome  to  them. 
Interpretations  of  this  sort,  where  one  notion  is  suhstituted  for 
another,  are  of  the  n)ost  frequent  occurrence ;  especially  in 
works  aiming  to  explain  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  poets  of  the 
higher  class.  Numerous  examples  will  every  where  present 
themselves  to  any  one  who  turns  over  ever  so  hastily  the  glossa- 
ries and  scholia.  To  this  class  belong  many  explanations  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  works  of  Chrys- 
ostom,^  of  Tbeodoret,  and  of  Theopbylact.     To  this  class 

^  3  Cor.  8:  2.  9: 11.  On  the  first  passage  one  Codex  has  the  gloss 
Xf^tioTOTTfioq^  and  ChryBostom  and  Tbeodoret  exchaiige  for  these, 
ifiloufiia,  TiQO&vfAGig  nagixBtVy  daipilsMJi,  iXtfifioirvyfi. 

'  2  Cor.  II:  8.  Cf.  Hesychius  in  xateydgxriaa. 

3  For  the  soke  of  those  who  cannot  examine  the  works  of  this  wri- 
ter themselves,  I  have  placed  here  a  few  examples.  The  following 
are  selected  from  the  Homilies  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians : 

I.  19,  inwX&rsv  6  Osog  riiv  ao<piav  —  tdai^tv  ovaaif  ivoipoy. 
VII.  34,  fUfi^UrtaL  ^  /.  x.  {  na(^.  —  duartixaai. 

IX.  17,  olxoroitiav  nsjtUnBVficii       —  wru^v^at  iittjonroijajv* 

**    26,  ovM  idiiXmg         —  —  ovh  thtij  xal  ftatfiv,  ngog  axonir 

pXimov, 

X.  13,  avBgrnnwog  neiQeurfiog  —  i*i'^og,  ^goixvg,  (rv/jifitrQog. 

**  16,  xoivoavia  Tov  aifiarog  — jttero/^  i.  e,  fruition,  evidently 

as  in  the  Vulg.  vera,  participatio.  The  mind  of  Chrysostom  and  of 
the  Vulgate  trandation  has  been  rightly  apprehended  by  the  authors 
of  the  Libb.  Symbol,  p.  600»  ed.  Rechenb. 

The  examples  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  Homilies  on  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

I.  9,  ajtoHQifia  —  y^fpog,  uglffig,  ngoirdoxla. 

V.  13,  i^iatrifuv  —  piya  t*  q>&fyy6p^a, 

{TWpQovoviiSV  —  fierqloy  t&  xal  tcmBivor  XaXovfisr. 

**  14,  awixn  —  ov%  a(plfi(n  (a^vp^cat,  'tiavxal^tK 


vnyoMTtu. 


VI.  14,  irsQoJ^vyiiv  —  kavrop  ixxklvHv. 

IX.  8,  dgnav  tq/ov  iy&oVj  Ira  xal  higo^  naqix^ttf* 

X.  1,  tanuvog  —  eixarayponyro^ 

^a^&  fig  vfiag      —  <pvempai,»opndim,xaTeiarlaTafiatvpw. 

XI.  7,  ipavTor  ranuvw  —  iv  axtvoxfaqltf  dtayay&v, 

"  28,  ?}  inifTVinaffig  pov  —  ai  noXioqxiat  tw  di^po>v,  oL  To^a/ai, 

Oi  doQvPoi. 
XIII.  4,  ^fj^op^d-a  —  <ro»£o/a^a. 

^   9,  dwatol     — o       —  iydgno^  doxipoi. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Greek,  1  add. 
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belong  the  multitude  of  various  readings,  which  have  sprung 
from  marginal  glossaries,  and  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the 
list  of  various  readings.  To  the  same  class  belong  innumerable 
words  in  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  whoev- 
er has  simply  looked  into  the  indices  of  Tromm,  or  the  lexica 
annexed  to  these  indices,  and  the  Hexapla  of  Montfaucon,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  examined  the  versions  themselves,  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  where  one  Greek  word  stands  for  so 
many  Hebrew  words,  it  does  not  express  the  signification,  but  in 
almost  every  case  the  sense. 

If  we  would  express  this  substitution  of  one  notion  for  another, 
which  is  of  so  common  occurrence,  by  a  single  word,  and  refer 
the  thing  to  its  appropriate  class,  we  might,  with  the  rhetori* 
cians,  call  it  metonomy  and  synecdoche ;  or  borrowing  a  word  from 
the  philosophers  we  might  term  it  the  adjunct  or  connotate. 
For  the  interpreter  expresses  what  is  antecedent  to,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  the  thing  which  the  writer  names,  or  what  is  done 
by  it,  or  what  is  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  whether  in  nature, 
or  in  the  thought.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  what  a  metonomy 
is,  upon  what  foundation  it  rests,  of  how  many  classes  it  con- 
sists, will  be  able  without  difficulty  to  form  a  judgment  respect- 
ing interpretations  of  this  sort.  He  who  recollects  that  adjunct 
and  connotate  notions  are  derived  from  the  connexion  of  things, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  thousand  modes  of  this 
connexion,  a  thousand  ways  may  be  found  of  substituting  one  no- 
tion for  another ;  that  different  nations  and  languages  may  have  in 
view  di&rent  connexions ;  that  one  connexion  may  be  more 
clear  and  evident  than  another ;  that  the  most  practised  thinker 
will  possess  the  readiest  faculty  for  discovering  the  connexion  ; 
that  be  who  is  the  most  habituated  to  closeness  ef  thinking,  will 
possess  the  greatest  tact  for  investigating  those  notions  which  are 
most  nearly  allied  ;  nor  finally,  will  it  surprise  him,  that  there 
should  be  such  a  vast  diversity  of  interpreters' and  of  interpreta- 
tions. 

The  more  foundatk)n  there  is  for  the  above  remarks,  (and 

that  many  of  the  interpretatioos  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  glossa- 
ries relating  to  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  are  taken  firoin  the  Homilies  of 
Cbrysofltom  ;  and  that  the  explanations  of  wonls  in  the  O.  T.  are 
likewise  often  drawn  from  the  commentaries  of  Theodoret  Besides, 
DOC  a  few  aeem  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  glossaries  fh>m  the 
epiadea  of  laodorua  Pelusiotes. 
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they  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  •all  who  engage  in  the 
business  of  interpretation,)  the  more  surprising  it  is,  that  there 
should  be  any  disposed  to  bring  against  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion the  chaise  oi  looseness  and  negligence ;  taxing  it  with  too 
great  a  departure  from  the  letter,  and  with  inventing  significa- 
tions at  random  which  are  no  significations  at  all.  What  then  ? 
Is  that  interpreter  to  be  accused  of  looseness,  who,  first  of  all, 
explains,  either  by  the  etymology  or  by  the  usus  loquendif  what 
lies  in  the  words  themselves,  that  is,  shows  the  exact  significa- 
tion, and  then,  if  there  remain  notwithstanding  some  degree  of 
obscurity  about  it,  places  that  signification  in  some  other  point 
of  view,  examines  into  the  connexion  (relation)  of  that  notion 
with  other  notions,  treats  metonymy  as  metonymy,  until  he  finds 
a  way  of  exchanging  the  notion  for  another  agreeable  to  the 
context  f  Take  for  instance  the  word  which  I  have  just  before 
mentioned,  naiavagnfv, — would  he  be  a  more  sound  and  care- 
ful interpreter,  who  with  very  minute  attention  to  the  etymology, 
should  say  that  it  means,  either,  to  render  torpid^  deafen  with 
entreaty, — or  to  grow  torpid^  to  become  fatigued  and  remit 
one's  eiibrts, — or  to  be  torpid^  without  feeling,  severe,  unmerci- 
ful,— ^I  say  would  he  be  a  more  careful  expounder  than  one,  who, 
having  gone  through  with  all  this,  should  say  that  after  all  noth- 
ing else  can  be  elicited  and  understood  from  the  word  than  sim- 
ply to  be  troublesome  to  others^  or  severe  in  exacting  one's  due  ? 
especially  as  the  writer  expresses  himself  thus  in  another  place.^ 
Pray  what  will  be  wanting  either  to  truth  or  perspicuity,  if  the 
sense  be  thus  given  in  lieu  of  the  signification?  It  is  vain,  there- 
fore, to  admonish  one,  and  charge  him  with  not  giving  the  sig- 
nifications, if  he  say,  nviVfAaxittol  sometimes  means  the 
more  advancedy^  more  perfect  Christians,  those  who  are  trvly 
changed  for  the  better,^  while  aagxixol  denotes  the  weak, 
unenlightened^  less  established^^  and  oap|  Kal  af/ia,  scanty 
knowledge^  such  as  belongs  to  men  destitute  of  divine  teaching 
and  left  wholly  to  themselves.^  Who  ever  pretended  that  these 
are  the  exact  significations  in  the  proper  and  strict  meaning  ? 
No,  the  sense  of  these  words  is  thus  expressed  in  another  lan- 
guage, by  a  legitimate  substitution  of  one  notion  for  another, 
agreeably  to  the  context.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to 
take  an  example,  whether  you  say,  (hiuix  xov  Noa/uot;,  or  dpM 

1  2  Cor.  11: 13, 16.  »  Gal.  6: 1. 

'  1  Cor.  a*  1.  «  Matth.  16:  17. 
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iu  T^^T^ffy  or  tlras  ix  %£v  xotco,  for  we  find  these  expressions 
used  promiscuously  by  the  sacred  writers.^  Hence  too  the 
phrases  iJ^ai  in  tov  B^ov^  ix  toU  ovgavov^  and  ix  tUv  ayoi,  ex- 

Kess  the  same  thing,  for  these  also  are  promiscuously  used.^ 
ow  as  the  former  must  he  rendered  worldly,  and  earthly,  and 
inferior^  so  the  latter  must  he  rendered  divine^  celestialy  svperi^' 
or.^  These  then  are  the  generic  significations ;  they  express  the 
class.  But  is  it  sufficient  to  know  this  ?  Certainly  not.  Un- 
less you  proceed  still  further  to  investigate  the  species,  this  gen- 
eric notion  will  not  answer  your  purpose  in  the  least.  Now  the 
term  eartUy  may  mean  vile,  or  imperfect,  or  ignorant,  or  vi- 
cious, or  perishable.  In  as  many  ways,  then,  as  the  notion  of 
the  word  worldly  or  earthly  may  be  varied  (limited),  in  so  ma- 
ny ways  it  is  plain  that  the  notion  of  the  word  divine  or  celestial 
may  be  varied.  Therefore  celestial  means  either  pre-eminent,  or 
perfect,  or  intelligent,  or  faultless,  or  imperishable.  Should  one  say 
that  John,  ix  t^s  yijg  okia,  when  compared  with  Christ,  is  inferior, 
of  less  toorthy^  he  would  not,  it  is  true,  translate  word  for  word ; 
but  would  he  not  give  the  true  sense,  the  adjunct  notion  of  the 


^  John  8:  23.  ^  John  3: 31. 

'  This  mode  of  reodering,  which  expresses  such  phrases  by  an 
adjective,  is  required,  first,  by  the  custom  of  speaking  pardy  Hebrew 
and  partly  Greek.  For  oi  orttg  ix  tiig  alfi$tiag  means  those  who  are 
devoUd  to  the  truth,  i.  e.  teho  understand  and  love  the  truths  John  18: 37 ; 
the  same  phrase  1  John  3: 19,  signifies  to  he  upright,  sincere  ;  ol  ovrtg 
il  iflt^tiaq,  f^ven  to  contention,  i.  e.  contentioua,  uncompliant,  Rom.  2: 8 ; 
o  mr  ixtov  norriqov,  prone  to  unckedness,  vncked,  1  John  3: 12.  So 
Gal.  3b  7,  oS  ix  ni(ne(og  i.  e.  oi  nuntvontq,  and  v.  10,  ol  II  ^yoiv, 
i.  e.  i(f/aiii(ttyoi,  who  are  devoted  to  the  faith,  or  to  the  observance  of 
Ac  Jdtosaie  taw ;  Acts  5:  38,  i]  ^ovlf\  i^  avBQiuTtar  owra,  a  merely  ku- 
•urn  conlrioance.  Secondly,  the  sacred  writers  themselves  inter- 
change this  phraseology  with  adjectives;  as  James  3:  15,  to  SywBew 
i^ZOfurop  is  opposed  to  j^  ijtiytUa,  Hence  to  apmSstf  if^x^^upov  means 
cdestial,  dwine.  In  the  same  manner  2  Cor.  5:  1,  2,  to  otxi^r|^ioy  i* 
^tov  and  ^5  ov^rov,  is  opposed  to  xm  iTTi/iltf,  (it  means  therefore  ce- 
leetialj  divine,  i.  e.  immortal,)  and  is  conjoined  with  aUiivtog,  a/6i^o7ro/- 
ijtog.  All  these  forms  of  speaking,  then,  are  to  be  treated  as  adjec- 
tives, except  in  those  cases  where  the  history  or  fact  in  question 
shows  that  they  must  be  taken  according  to  the  letter ;  as  when  it  is 
said  of  man  with  reference  to  his  creation,  eltai  ix  tiJ?  pjg,  or  of  the 
advent  of  Christ  upon  earth,  ehm  or  ilfiiwBivai  i^  ovqarov. 

*  John  3:  31. 
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word  earthly  9  ^     TVould  he  on  this  account  be  any  more  loose 
than  one  who  translates,  John  is  of  the  earth  ?    Can  he  be  said 
to  invent  a  meaning,  while  the  other  by  adhering  strictly  to  the 
letter  expresses  the  true  sense  ?    Suppose  one  should  carry  this 
rule  through,  and  taking  another  passage,^  render  the  sentence 
17  in&^vfAia  ix  tov  %6o(aov  iatl,  lust  is  vicious^  vncked ;    there 
-  might  be  some  who  would  choose  the  sentiment  were  expressed 
with  more  care,  but  why  and  on  what  grounds,  it  is  for  them- 
selves to  consider.     So  also,  who  can  deny  with  a  shadow  of 
truth,  that  0  cuy  1%  Ssov^  means  one  who  is  acquainted  toith 
religionf  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine 
things,  ^eodidaxTOQi  hence,  a  true  Christian,  and  particulary  all 
true  teacher?    or,  who  can   with   propriety  doubt  that  ;|foi'»off 
means  mortal^  and  ovgavtog,  immortal  9^    If  then,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  grammatical  laws  which  prevail  in 
other    languages,  to  render  such  phrases  word  for  word ;   if 
again  it  is  not  sufficient  to  express  the  generic  notion,  as  divine^ 
celestialy  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  to  investi- 
gate the  species  subordinate  to  the  genus,  to  find,  that  is,  how  far, 
in  what  respect,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  divine^  celestial;  and,  what 
is  of  chief  importance,  if  various  examples  of  all  these  phrases 
occur,  making  it  apparent,  that  they  are  not  every  where  used 
in  the  same  way ;    will  it  not  be  allowable,  in  any  passage,  to 
name  the  species  instead  of  the  genus,  or  to  deduce  the  species 
from  the  genus,  that  is,  to  give  the  sense  in  place  of  the  signifi- 
cation ?     I  might  argue  in  the  same  manner  respecting  the 
words  nvev/Aatixog  and  aagxixog ;    but  for  the  sake  of  my  rea- 
ders I  must  forbear.      I  add  only,  that  it  is  by  this  substitution 
of  one  notion  for  another,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  we  ar- 
rive at  those  notions  in  systematic  divinity,  which  are  called 
dogmatic  and  proper ;   when  out  of  the  various  modes  of  de- 
scribing a  thing,  that  one  is  selected  or  inductively  ascertained, 

'  For  the  writer  bimBelf,  John  3:  31,  would  be  understood  to  in- 
clude in  the  words  o  avoadsr  or  i^  ov^opov  iQxofdrog  the  meaning 
most  exalUdf  toy  orta  inayw  nartwf,  as  the  adjunct  notion  to  these 
words. 

>  1  John  2: 16.  ^  1  John  4:  6,  corop.  3  John  11. 

^  1  Cor.  15:  47  sq.  But  in  the  same  manner  as  o  &¥  ix  v^g  jr^g 
iaxtx^'ixog  signifies  in  this  place,  m/asa  formed  qf  tht  earth  is  mmitd  ; 
80  John  3: 31,  o  wixtiig  yiig  imlr  ix  ti^g  ytig  signifies,  man  bom  upon 
Ms#  earih  is  mean  and  instgnjfieant. 
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which  properly  expresses  the  thing ;  when,  for  instance,  from 
the  words  itfanahoiaiQ,  xaiv^i  ntiaig,  iniatgoq^ti^  :aifayi¥Vfja^^ 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  we  must  understand  either  the 
forsaking  of  the  religion  which  one  has  hitherto  followed,  for 
Christianity,  or  the  forsaking  the  love  and  practice  of  sin  for  the 
dispositKHi  and  life  required  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
a  distinctly  de&ned,  dogmatic  notion,  that  our  bodies  wilt  here- 
after be  cekstial ;  but  that  they  will  endure  forever  is  evidently 
a  Dotioo  of  this  kind. 

The  case  sometimes  occurs,  that  this  rule  of  substituting  one 
DocioD  for  another,  from  being  wrongly  understood,  is  abused. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  every 
word  which  they  find  inserted  in  the  glossaries,  lexicons,  ver- 
sions, or  commentaries,  in  place  of  the  word  employed  by  the 
writer,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it,  expresses  the  significa- 
tion of  that  word.  They -therefore  seize  upon  this  supposed 
sigoificaiion,  and  apply  it  to  another  case,  as  if  the  usus  loquendi 
were  now  clearly  ascertained,  whether  it  be  allowed  by  the  con- 
text or  not,  whether  the  connexion  of  notions  be  the  same  or 
diftrent.  I  will  illustrate  this  error  by  certain  examples,  not 
because  I  take  any  pleasure  in  exposing  the  mistakes  of  others, 
but  because  I  have  observed  that  this  error  is  of  no  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  it  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  proper  to  caution 
the  student  to  be  on  his  guard.  I  once  saw  a  case  in  which 
Ovid's  description  of  the  river  Peneus,  which  flows  through  the 
valley  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly  : 

Peneus  —  sonitu  plus  quam  vicina  fiitigat,^ 

was  interpreted  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  river  Peneus, 
by  the  rush  of  its  waters,  excites  (that  is,  attracts)  the  attention, 
not  only  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  of  remote  regions." 
Ai  first,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  it  was  that  led  the  au- 
thor to  suppose  the  veibfatigat  was  to  be  taken  in  this  particu- 
lar sense ;  but  after  some  inquiry  I  understood  the  reason  to  be 
this,  that  in  a  certain  passage  of  Virgil,^  where  one  is  said  eodos 
fatigartj  the  verb ybtii^are  bears  the  meaning  to  excite.  Hence 
it  seemed  that  the  same  signification  might  be  attributed  to  the 
same  word  in  the  passage  from  Ovid.  But  what  confounding 
of  notions  and  things  is  this !     In  Virgil  a  person  is  said  fatigare 

^  Mecamorph.  I.  573.  ^  iEneid.  IV.  573. 

Vol.  IV.     No.  13.  10 
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socioSi  who  urges  them  on  with  exhortations  and  encourageroeotSy 
or  if  you  please  to  express  the  sense  with  another  word,  who 
excites,  instigates  his  companions.  Now  will  you  seize  upon 
this  case,  and,  because /a ^i^are  admits  of  being  so  explained  in 
this  passage,  say  thBit  fatigare  may  every  where  mean  to  excite^ 
and  be  used  for  every  species  and  mode  of  exciting  ?  and  inter- 
pret the  sentence  fluvium  strepiiu  aure$  faiigantem^  a  river 
which  excites,  attracts  the  attention,  by  its  noise  ?  The  truth  is, 
a  river  $onitu  fatigans  means  simply  one  which,  by  its  incessant 
din,  at  last  fatigues  the  ear,  and  vieina  fatigans ^  one  whose  noise 
is  heard  by  the  neighbourhood  without  end,  even  to  satiety  and 
weariness.  There  is  here,  then,  not  the  least  resemblance  with 
the  passage  of  Virgil;  unless  we  may  take  the  sense  of  the  word 
fatigare^  which  in  this  particular  connexion,  as  found  in  Virgil, 
is  expressed  by  a  legitimate  substitution  of  one  notion  for  another, 
to  stand  for  the  signi6cation  of  the  word,  or  for  the  notion  asso- 
ciated with  the  word  by  the  tisus  loqvendi. — ^I  have  marked  an- 
other example.  Some  one  had  read  in  John,^  ix^^^  *^^  nun'ga^ 
t%Hv  ToV  viovy  and  had  heard  that  it  was  to  be  explained,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Father^  etc.  Assisted  by  this  remark,  he  imag- 
ined he  had  found  a  way  of  explaining  that  difficult  passage,' 
where  women  are  commanded  tx^iv  i^ovalav  im  HefpaXijg,  and 
proceeded,  without  hesitation,  to  expound  it  as  follows :  They 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  authority  in  their  head,  i.  e.  in  the 
person  of  the  husband,  or  the  authority  of  the  husband.  It  is 
liardly  to  our  purpose  to  refute  this;  I  will  however  say,  in  re- 
ply, that  the  interpretation  arose  from  confounding  the  signi6ca- 
lion  of  the  words  with  the  sense  of  a  passage.  The  sense,  it  is 
true,  of  the  phrase  tx^^^  Stov,  may  be  thus  expressed,  to  ac- 
knowledge God,  although  this  explanation  falls  short  of  expres- 
sing the  whole  meaning  of  the  words ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  plain  from  the  opposite,  igvilc^M  top  Stop,  that  he  is  said 
ix^*^  ^^  ^«oV,  who  adheres  to  the  doctrine  which  be  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  again,  in  this  epistle,  fx^&v  Siov  and  xotpmplav 
Sx^w  fuxa  Geov,  and  ilpa&  ip  ^6cp,  are  interchanged  for  each 
other,  and  denote  the  whole  of  that  intimate  relation  between 
Ood  and  man  which  is  produced  by  religion,  and  of  which  the 
acknowledgment  of  Crod  is  but  a  part.  The  sense,  then,  may 
be  expressed  as  above ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  a  sig- 
nification of  the  verb  <V'*'>  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  transfer 
to  whatever  passage  you  please.     But  as  the  error  is  manifest 

I  1  John  2:  23.    5: 12.  ^  I  Cor.  11:  10. 
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10  these  examples,  so  I  fear  it  may  be  the  case,  that  not  a  few 
significations,  taken  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  Alexandrine 
▼ersioD  of  the  Hebrew  text,  where,  a^  usual,  the  sense  is  loosely 
expressed,  have  been  attached  to  Hebrew  words,  which  cannot 
be  given  to  these  words  under  the  name  and  in  the  place  of  a 
signification.  Then  again  significations  have  been  obtruded  up* 
CD  certain  Greek  words  of  that  version,  which  were  designed  to 
express  the  general  sense  of  a  passage,  and  not  the  significations 
of  single  words,  as  if  the  translation  had  been  word  for  word, 
and  from  thence  transferred  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  a  case  which,  I  fear,  but  too  often  occurs  in  the  JSa?er- 
ciiaiiones  Sacrof  of  Heinsius. 

I  have  said  enough  respecting  that  method  of  giving  the  sense 
ID  place  of  the  signification  of  single  words,  which  consists  in  sub* 
stituting  one  notion  for  another.  The  other  method,  as  was 
stated  above,  is  to  give  a  circumlocution  of  every  word,  the  no- 
tion of  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  another  single  word,  so  as 
to  exhaust  the  whole  sense*  Now  if  every  writer  had  himself 
defined  the  words  of  this  sort,  as  Andocides^  does  inntfiia  in 
the  Attic  law,  and  Cicero'  mores^  in  the  works  of  the  academi- 
cians and  peripatetics ;  or  if  words  of  this  class  were  all  techni- 
cal terms  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  this  part  of  interpretation 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  But  when  words  also  of  com- 
naoo  life  receive,  by  the  will  of  the  writer,  in  only  a  single  place, 
a  force  and  signification  increased  by  various  accessory  notions, 
which  are  not  constantly  associated  with  them  either  by  the  usus 
loquendif  or  in  other  cases ;  or  when  in  certain  passages  certain 
words  have  a  broader  signification  than  belongs  to  them  in  their 
ordinary  use,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  call  upon  the  discrimination 
and  diligence  of  the  interpreter,  to  define  their  meaning,  from  the 
opposites,  from  the  objectof  the  discourse,  from  the  entire  context, 
from  history ;  the  thing  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  more  difficulty. 
Nor  oagbt  we  to  be  surprised,  if,  in  fixing  upon  the  meaningof  such 
words,  men  should  be  found  to  adopt  very  difierent  opinions. 
We  have  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  in  Matt.  5:  1 7,  where 
nXfigwaai  top  pofiOP  ij  lovg  ngoq>iirag  is  commonly  rendered, 
either,  to  cot^orm  one^s  life  and  conduct  to  the  precepts  given  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  or,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  or,  to  doj  to  speak^  to  advance  the  things 
which  were  predicted  bv  those  ancient  writers.  But  no  one  of 
these  interpretations,  taken  alone,  expresses  the  entire  sense. 

'  OraL  de  MjBteriis,  p.  96  ed.  Reisk.  '  Qusest.  Acad.  1. 5. 
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For  although  the  words  naraXvaat  and  nXijQwaai  are  shortly 
after  exchanged  for  Xvafx&  and  noitjaai^  and  so  exchanged,  that 
on  account  of  this  noiijaa$  (v.  19)  nothing  else  can  he  under- 
stood than  to  obey  or  not  to  obey  the  prescriptions  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  the  same  meaning  must  be  attached  to  naraXvaM 
and  nlfjgwaat ;  yet  with  this  signification  another  is  associated, 
viz.  truly  and  exactly  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  law,  that  others 
may  not  be  led  into  error,  either  of  opinion  or  practice.^  This 
signification  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  former.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  Christ  expressly  adds  d&daaxeiv  (v.  19),  and  thus 
enlarges  the  compass  of  the  word,  and  shows  in  what  sense  he 
would  be  understood,  what  accessory  notion  be  means  to  have 
implied.  But  we  are  bound  to  hear  this  interpreter  of  his  own 
words.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  disputing  with  Jewish  teach- 
ers, who  not  only  violated  the  divine  law  in  their  practice,  but 
i>erverted  it  by  their  false  interpretations.  In  the  third  place, 
et  us  ask  what  is  his  object  in  the  whole  of  this  passage,  where 
he  demonstrates  at  length  that  he  fulfils,  nXrjgoiaa&f  the  ancient 
doctrine  ?  He  exhibits  himself  as  a  teacher,  places  his  own  dis- 
cipline in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Jewish  schools,  and  teaches 
with  accuracy  and  truth  the  doctrines  of  religion.  As  then  the 
accessory  meaning  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  is  expressly 
joined  to  the  verbs  Xvaat  and  noiffOai;  the  sanae  must  be  un- 
derstood as  being  joined  to  the  verbs  TiaraXvaai  and  nXrjgoiaai, 
which  are  interchanged  with  the  former ;  not  that  this  conjoint 
signification  is  constant,  but  because  a  second  signification  is, 
in  this  particular  passage,  added  to  the  first,  so  that  both  should 
be  understood  at  one  and  the  same  time.^    So  when  Christ  de- 

^  Cbrysostom,  in  his  Homily  on  this  place,  afler  having  enumerated 
various  opinions  concerning  the  word  nXtiQwrai,  finally  prefers  that, 
which  we  are  now  exhibiting.  He  says  then  among  other  things : 
*0  XQunog  duogd-oX  toy  yofiov.  Tgayoxtgoy  (uXXti  Xiyuy.  Ta  vito  rov 
Xgunov  Xs/ofuya  ovx  t/y  avalq&riq  x&y  nQOtigw  (i.  e.  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets)  aXi  inltouTig  (he  urges  more  diligently,  inculcates  more 
severely)  xal  nX-^Qoxng,  *0  Xg^aT6g  inirdyu  T9)y  agmiy.  Oim  ivmrtt^ 
ovxait  oiUcf  avymqoxH  avxa.  *0  yofiog  ^8*  nXtioya  aaffoiXtuty,  Thus 
broad  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  nXrjQwrai  in  this  place,  in  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom ;  for  he  supposes  that  ail  this  Is  comprehended 
in  that  single  word. 

^  That  when  a  doctrine  is  said  nXrjQova&aif  there  is  contained  in 
the  word  nXtiQovy  the  notion  of  living  and  acting  up  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  doctrine  in  question,  is  evident  fix>m  the  examples,  Rom. 
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blares,  first,  that  it  is  his  design  TtXiigdSaai ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
DOt  bis  design  naraXvaM;  thirdly,  that  he  only  deserves  to  be 
approved,  who  both  lives  as  the  law  requires,  and  teaches  it  with 
truth  and  exactness ;  it  follows,  that  Christ  nXrjgwv  tov  v6f*op 
m2  ToJff  nQoq>iitag,  means,  be  lives  conformably  to  the  law,  and 
teaches  it  correctly  to  others.  The  general  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this  :  Christ  neither  is,  nor  wishes  to  be  considered,  a 
teacher  of  the  same  character  with  the  Jewish  teachers.  Tbey 
perverted  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  both  by  their  teaching  and 
by  their  life,  which  is  the  sense  of  xajaXvaa&.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  design  of  Christ  to  establish  those  doctrines,  both  by  his 
teaching  and  by  his  life,  which  is  the  sense  of  nXijgmaat.  But 
if  the  interpreter  who  retains  only  one  notion  of  the  verb,  and 
admits  in  nXijg£aai  no  other  sense  than  that  of  a  life  agreeable 
to  the  law,  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  meaning  of  the  passage  ; 
so  also,  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  in  an  error,  who  finds  in  this 
rerb  do  other  meaning  than  that  of  correctly  teaching.  As  to 
the  opinion  which  some  have  entertained,  that  nXt]guaa$  has  re- 
spect to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  it  is  not  so  true,  that  this 
sense  belongs  to  the  word  in  this  particular  passage  of  Matthew, 
as  that  it  usually  may  belong  to  it,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
b  said  to  belong  to  it  in  other  places.  But  let  it  be  there.  I 
do  not  object.  Yet  if  any  one  maintains  that  this  is  the  only 
thing  referred  to,  it  does  not  meet  the  case ;  for  the  object  here 
b  simply  to  declare  in  what  light  Christ  will  be  regarded  as  a 
teacher  of  religion,  the  question  not  relating  to  his  whole  work 
as  a  matter  of  prophecy.  But  let  us  apply  these  remarks,  which 
have  been  so  often  repeated,  to  our  present  object.  If,  then, 
nXf}geiatu  is,  to  establish,  to  confirm  by  one's  teaching  and  life  ; 
it  b  very  evident  that  this  interpretation  does  not  depend  on  the 
common  signification  of  the  word  ;  but  that  the  compass  of  the 
signification,  which  this  place  demands,  must  be  ascertaiiied  by 
going  through  the  parts,  and  the  notion  of  the  verb  collected 
from  the  vsus  loquendij  from  the  opposites,  from  the  object  of 
the  discourse,  from  what  the  writer  himself  has  added  and  de- 
signed to  have  united  with  these  words,  from  history  ;  for  each 
of  these  particulars  contributes  something  to  the  full  and  com- 

13:  8.  Gal.  6:  2.  That  it  also  contains  the  sense  of  correctly  teaching, 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  verb  '^m.  Comp.  Buztorf.  Lex.  Talmud, 
p.  451.  VhringflB  Observ.  Sacr.  Tom.  I.  p.  207.  Schoettgen.  Hor. 
Hebr.  et  Talm.  Tom.  L  p.  517. 
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plete  notioD  of  these  words,  in  this  place.  But  a  notion,  con- 
sisting of  so  many  parts,  could  with  difficulty  be  expressed  by 
any  single  word  of  another  language,  which  should  comprise  the 
whole.  For  although  Xvaai  might  be  not  badly  translated  to 
pervert^  and  nXtiQmaa&  to  establish^  yet  the  question  returns, 
what  is  it  to  pervert  or  establish  a  doctrine,  (for  this  may  be 
done  in  various  ways,)  and  the  meaning  must  be  more  fully  ex* 
plained,  so  that  readers  may  understand  that  what  the  writer 
had  chiefly  in  view  was  this :  The  doctrine  i$  misrepresented  by 
false  interpretations^  and  the  life  of  the  teacher  does  not  corre- 
spond to  its  requisitions.  Thus  the  interpretation  is  reduced  to 
9  circumlocution,  and  wherever  this  is  employed,  the  sense  is 
given  in  place  of  the  signi6cation.  The  student  of  sacred  lite- 
rature, then,  should  often  turn  his  attention  to  this  rule  when  he 
meets  with  such  words  as  possess  among  the  Hebrews  a  mani- 
fold signification,  as  aa&epeiaj  aagi,  nvtvfia,  and  such,  in  which 
several  significations  are  sometimes  compacted  together,  as  it 
were,  in  the  same  place,  so  that  it  becomes  in  a  manner  neces^ 
sary  for  the  interpreter  to  define  one  word  of  this  class  by  two 
in  another  language.  Thus  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  every  case, 
to  explain  without  a  circumlocution  the  phrase  fiaadela  rtav 
ovQavav,  because  all  the  parts  of  this  word,  viz.  the  church  of 
Christy  the  blessings  belonging  peculiarly  to  this  church  both  on 
earth  and  in  a  future  worlds  then  God  as  the  author  of  all  these ^ 
or,  the  agency  of  God  in  planning^  decreeing  and  executing  the 
whole  economy,— -all  these  are  sometimes  to  be  understood  as 
embraced  and  comprehended  together. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  views  respecting  the 
duty  of  one  who  translates  books  into  another  language,  in  re* 
gard  to  passages  of  this  sort.  So  far  as  it  regards  the  first  class, 
then,  where  one  notion  is  substituted  for  another,  I  might  say  in 
general,  that  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  the  translator  to  have 
the  notion  of  the  word,  which  is  substituted  for  another,  come 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  notioi}  of  the  word  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted ;  upon  an  attention  to  which,  indeed,  the  highest  merit 
of  translations  usually  depends.  But  it  rarely  suffices  to  give 
general  rules ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  this  must  be  done,  of 
his  own  accord  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  descend  to  particulars. 
A  translator,  then,  should  place  a  figure,  wherever  the  writer 
employs  a  figure  for  the  sake  of  ornament  or  variety ;  ^  a  signifi- 

^  *1fyqov  fi&ogf  as  the  Greeks  express  it,  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  10.   orv- 
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caot  word  where  the  writer  himself  has  placed  such  a  word  ;^  he 
should  avoid  figures  where  the  writer  himself  expresses  himself 
in  plain  language  ;  he  should  Dot  employ  technical  words  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  like  the  word  perfection^  instead  of  the  words 
of  common  life,  like  the  word  probity,  which  the  writer  has  em- 
ployed ;  as  when  the  sacred  writers  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
xAtiog;  be  should  not  use  a  generic  term,  where  the  writer  has 
employed  a  specific  one;^  nor  the  antecedent  in  place  of  the 
consequent.'     As  it  respects  expressions  which  depend  solely 

Y^mkfup  Plutarch.  Pelop.  c.  19,  cannot  be  translated  humid  dispo* 
titum  ;  it  shoold  be  rendered,  therefore,  by  a  change  of  metaphor, 
pUamt^JUxQilt,  one  which  nuof  he  trained.  'Ejt^oSvyily,.  to  incline,  pre-' 
pcmdtnde  to  the  other  side,  2  Cor.  6:  14.  Com  p.  the  passage  from 
Photiufl  in  Wetatein  and  in  Catena  Occunienii,  p.  533.  'Pij^y  ual 
pitfoow,  Ifl.  54: 1.  Gal.  4:  27,  rumpe  voeem ;  comp.  Intt  ad  Virg.  JEn, 
IT.  129.  'Oa-ft^  'd'etyarov  and  (oi^ff,  a  deadly  and  a  aalvbriotu  odour,  or» 
OH  object  fthiek  destroys  and  refreshes  by  its  odour,  2  Cor.  2:  15.  Comp. 
Buxtorf  Lex.  Rab.  Talm.  p.  1493.  Schoetgen.  Hor.  Hebr.  et  Tahn. 
Tom.  I.  p.  683.  Schulz,  in  edit  £pp.  ad  Corinth,  ad  h.  I.  But 
what  ia  added  for  the  sake  of  explaining,  tig  -d^avarov,  nq  (onjy,  should 
be  rendered  noxious,  useful,  or,  rendering  miserable,  or  happy.  For 
these  are  added,  not  to  embellish,  but  to  explain  that  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  is  here  said  to  l>e  a  fragrant  object,  which  refreshes,  in 
BO  far  as  it  is  useful,  renders  the  man  who  receives  it  happy  ;  and  that  it 
n  compared  to  deadly  odours,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  the  injury  of  such 
as  reject  it  when  offered  to  them.  But  by  confining  this  rule  to  fig- 
ures which  are  employed  for  the  sake  of  embellishment  and  variety, 
I  mean  to  have  it  understood,  that  in  respect  to  other  figures,  which 
enter  into  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  it  is  lefl  free  to  the  translator 
to  use  proper  words  in  their  place  ;  a  case  which  occurs  in  the  in- 
stance of  many  words,  expressing  a  notion  peculiar  to  religion  or  to 
some  science,  as  ayaytrraa^ai,  inurtQiqtta^ai,  and  in  the  schools  of 
the  Academy  xardXritpig,  to  which  a  like  figure  in  other  languages 
might  hardly  correspond. 

^  I  mean  what  the  Greek  rhetoricians  call  ofifiartutoy,  L  e.  very 
emphatic,  significant.  Such  a  case  occurs  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Pbilippians,  c.  3:  ^pUnnt  Tf)y  xoraTO/u^v,  beware  of  that  mutilation  of 
dodHne,  wkiek  those  defenders  qf  Judaism  support ;  and  ^rroi/a  atotx^la 
Tov  wivpav.  Gal.  4:  9,  of  the  ritual  laws  of  the  Jews,  as  very  insignifi- 
cant elements. 

'  He  should  not  render  ^yov  naloy  a  good  action,  recte  factum,  but 
a  kindness,  ben^icium,  John  l(h  33.  Matt.  26: 10.  2  Cor.  9:  8.  The 
nme  use  is  finequently  made  of  SljJ'l£  and  y^, 

'  "Anyxtog  iytiQ,  in  Sophocles,  Oed.  Tyr.  v.  344,  should  not  be 
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upon  an  excited  state  of  mind,  as  reproaches,^  complaints,^ 
lamentations,  indignation,^  so  also  proverbs,  and  forms  oi  speak- 
ing similar  to  proverbs,^  he  should  carefullj  compare  them  with 
the  language  of  common  life,  and  express  in  the  translation 
what  the  men  of  our  own  country  and  age  say  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  neither  to  give  the  sense  m  a  vague  and  gen- 
eral manner,  nor  to  produce  a  translation  too  close  to  the  letter. 
And  in  all  cases  he  should  estimate  the  import  and  force  of  sub- 
stantives (subjects)  from  the  nature  and  import  of  adjectives  and 
verbs  (predicates),  the  observance  of  which  will  serve  as  a  very 
sure  rule  in  substituting  one  notion  for  anotlrer,  and  an  ever 
present  remedy  against  error  and  negligence.  But  what  I  have 
now  said  may  .suffice ;  he  who  would  enter  more  fully  and  accu- 
rately into  the  laws  of  translation,  must  first  examine  into  the 
principles  of  these  laws.  These  principles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  design,  which  is  to  give  a  close  version  and  not  a  loose  para- 
rendered  severtj  inexorable,  but  cruelj  immUis.  In  Rom.  8:  27,  and 
1  Cor.  2: 10,  iqew^v  to  navxa,  should  not  be  expressed  to  know,  but  to 
penetraU  (with  the  understanding)  all  things.  These  expressions  I 
know  ore  similar ;  but  the  translator  of  a  book  should  be  ur^ed  to  use 
the  greatest  possible  care. 

^  Concerning  the  word  (axa,  Matt.  5:  22,  Chrysostom  (p.  199,  ed. 
Frankf.)  writes :  ov  gu/aXfig  ioxlv  v^Q$mg  (^(la,  alia  (iuXlov  xoto^^o- 
rrttrtug  ttal  oliytaglag.  So  far  well ;  but  that  which  follows  is  much 
better,  where  be  compares  the  thing  with  a  fact  in  common  life :  ica- 
S'dnsQ  ^fulq  ij  olxiTaig  ij  jun  tap  KOTaSutrriifOiy  initavfoyng  Xiyof*ep  * 
Snel&B  (TV '  thti  r^  dsivi  av  '  ovtoa  xoi  oi  rp  2vqwf  xtx(f^U*^oi  ylmrp 
^Paxa  H/ovaiy,  aytl  tov  2^v  tovto  ti&intg.  From  this  both  the  ren- 
dering and  the  sense  may  be  much  more  correctly  ascertained  than 
by  following  out  the  etymology.  I  would  not  make  Chrysostom  and 
the  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  common  life  a  rule  of  interpretation ; 
I  am  aware  that  this  (ana  must  be  explained  from  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  but  I  am  showing  what  it  is  to  illustrate  such  words  by  com- 
parisons drawn  from  common  life,  and  by  referring  to  the  manners 
and  words  of  another  race. 

^  *H  yfvxi]  itBgiXvnog  iau  tag  -d^aparov, 

3  Ps.  69:  10  in  the  tranekition  of  Luther  is  well  rendered ;  but  the 
same  words  repeated  in  John  2:  17,  are  badly  rendered.  In  the  for- 
mer case  he  consulted  common  life,  in  the  latter  confined  himself  to 
the  letter. 

^  2  Cor.  10:  12,  lovrov  im/n^  fia^up,  to  measwre  cne^s  st^  fiy  ont^s 
9eff;  avptohuv  iaxnow  lovr^i,  to  tsiimaU  one^s  s^  by  on/i^s  m{/I  lb. 
6e  7, 1^U¥  onla  ds^w  itoi  o^urrc^ci,  to  be  armedoneiiher  hand. 
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phrase ;  in  the  duty  of  translating  with  fidelity ;  in  the  impor- 
tance of  so  proceeding  that  the  reader  may  have  it  in  his  power, 
and  may  be  led,  to  form  a  just  and  accurate  conception  of  the 
tb'mg ;  io  tl»e  necessity  of  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
temal  beauties  of  diction  found  in  the  original ;  in  the  aim  to 
employ  another  language  so  that  it  may  s^em  as  if  the  writer 
himself  must  express  himself  just  as  we  translate,  and  use  this 
proverb,  this  exclamation,  this  formula,  were  he  to  write  in  our 
language.  ' 

As  to  the  latter  class,  which  consists  of  those  words  which  are 
to  be  expressed  by  a  circumlocution,  there  is  one  rule  which,  in 
ray  opinion,  a  translator  ought  carefully  to  observe,  viz.  to  imi- 
tate the  writer  himself  in  selecting  a  word  which,  Ihough  it  may 
not  exhaust,  is  at  least  adeouate  to  express,  that  notion  com- 
posed of  several  parts,  such  tor  instance  as  those  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  Ivaai,  to  pervert^  nXfjgaiaai,  to  esiahlish. 
But  be  should  remind  the  reader  of  the  increased  compass 
which,  in  this  place,  is  to  be  given  to  the  signification  of  the 
word  :  thus  he  will  neither  be  censured,  because  he  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  whole  meaning,  (for  the  writer  himself  has  failed  to 
do  this,)  nor  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  obtruding  his  own  senti- 
ment and  mode  of  explanation  upon  the  writer's  language. 

I  have  thus  spoken  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates 
to  giving  the  sense  instead  of  the  signification,  in  explaining  or 
translating  single  words.  We  are  now  to  consider  entire  sen- 
tences and  propositions,  which,  where  they  do  not  admit  of  being 
Iranslaied  word  for  word  without  obscuring  rather  than  throwing 
light  upon  the  meaning,  are  so  treated  that  the  sense  may  he 
substituted  for  the  significations.  In  what  way  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, I  have  already  explained.  Sometimes,  then,  where 
the  writer  has  given  a  sign  or  symbol  of  some  truth,  the  inter- 
preter presents  the  truth  itself  indicated  by  that  sign  :  as  when 
interpreters  show  that  the  phrase,  '  God  descending  from  heav- 
en,' means  God  executing  some  glorious  work,  or  acting  in  gen- 
eral, knowing,  propitious  or  not  propitious ;  ^  or  when  they  show 

1  Homer  sud  that  God  irti^p  dvaiciv,  comes  to  attend  sacrifices, 
(RT  G7.)  Hence  Rhea  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1141,  is  iyxalti  dcdficar, 
a  goddess  that  attends  saeryUts,  or  svXnavsvioqy  as  the  scholiasts  ex- 
piain  it.  So  in  the  hymns  of  Orpheus,  (10,  21,)  Qod  is  said  fialytuf 
ttl  lotfleui.  In  all  these  cases  the  proper  will  of  the  deity  is  to  be 
noderstood. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  13.  11 
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that  Christ,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  Christ  reigning 
with  God  ;  ^  or  when  they  remind  us  that  in  the  oriental  writers, 
the  obscuring  of  the  sun,  the  darkening  of  the  moon,  the  trem- 
bling of  the  stars,  is  the  symbol  of  disastrous  times ;  and  thus, 
whenever  it  is  said  that  these  natural  events  are  about  to  take 
place,  the  only  thing  to  be  understood  is,  that  there  are  to  be 
disastrous  times,  in  which  nature,  as  it  were,  will  seem  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  Here  belong  all  the  passages  in  which 
God  is  described  as  appearing  visibly  in  the  character  of  the  fu- 
ture judge,  with  forms  taken  from  the  customs  of  men,  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  anodciamv  £xaarq>  nara  xtiv 
ngaltv  avzov,  as  it  is  expressed  Matt.  16:  27. 

In  explainmg  these  passages,  there  is  no  one  but  sees  that  the 
sense  must  be  pointed  out ;  it  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  un- 
derstand how  it  is  best  to  proceed  in  translating.  For  in  the 
first  place,  where  it  is  evident  from  the  enumerating  of  many 
signs,  that  a  description  is  intended  picturing  forth  the  thing  to 
the  life,^  every  thing  must  be  closely  rendered ;  for  the  inter- 
preter who  should  here  attempt  to  abridge,  or  to  express  the 
sense  in  a  summary  way,  would  mangle  the  diction  of  the  wri- 
ter ;  because  it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  present  a  concise 
statement  to  the  mind,  but  to  exhibit  a  picture  before  the  eye. 
Again,  in  respect  to  particular  forms  of  speaking,  if  a  translation 
by  preserving  them  leads  to  no  error,  but  any  one  who  reads 
the  translation  perceives  that  these  words  are  to  be  understood 
differently  from  what  they  are  read,  (i.  e.  not  to  the  letter,)  as, 
for  instance,  when  Grod  is  spoken  of  as  a  man,  dvi^Qwnona^mg  ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  changed  into  a  para- 
phrase or  explanation.      For  who  would  mistake  or  hesitate 

^  Him  whom  David  (Ps.  110: 1)  describes  sitting  upon  the  right 
hand  of  God  UDtil  be  triumphs  over  all  his  enemies,  Paul  (1  Cor.  15: 
25)  describes  as  reigning  until  he  triumphs  over  all  bis  enemies. 
Therefore  to  sit  upon  one's  right  band,  is  to  reign  with  bim.  The 
angels,  as  it  is  asserted  in  Heb.  1:  13,  14,  are  nowhere  said  to  sit  on 
the  right  hand  of  €rod  ;  but  they  are  e\ery  where  called  ministers,  i.  e. 
we  nowhere  read  that  the  government  is  committed  to  them ;  comp. 
Heb.  2:  5.  10:  12.  The  Jewish  priests  perform  their  daily  repeated 
sacrifices  standings  after  tl)e  manner  of  servants,  ^^J27^  '^^tl^  ti'^'^129 
and  Q^S^tD  ;  Christ,  having  finished  his  sacrifice,  is  no  longer  a  minis- 
ter, but  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  i.  e.  reigns.  This  is  correctly 
explained  by  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  lib.  2.  c.  7. 

3  As  Matt.  24:  29,  30,  31.     Joel  3: 1.     Daniel  7:  9.  —  ^artcurla 
^9t^yV9*     EUitolonoiia,    Long,  de  Subl.  c.  15. 
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about  the  meaniog,  if  he  should  read  that  men  thrown  into  afflic- 
tion approach  as  suppliants  to  the  throne  of  God  ?  But  if  the 
translation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  translation — that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  book  written  for  instance  in  the  English  language,  and  read 
bj  the  unlearned,  who  do  not  understand  the  language  from 
which  it  is  translated,  or  if  they  understand  it  generally,  are 
unable  to  interpret  a  book  written  in  it,  from  being  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  necessary  rules  and  helps, — if  the  translation,  view- 
ed in  this  light,  either  leads  necessarily  to  error,  because  it  ren- 
ders word  for  word,  or  conveys  a  contrary  sentiment,  or  none 
at  all  :  I  see  not,  why  we  should  hesitate  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  proposition  in  place  of  the  signiOcation  of  the  words,  es- 
pecially, if  an  argument  is  pursued^  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  words,  but  upon  the  sense,  and  which  no  one  could 
comprehend,  but  by  leaving  the  words  out  of  view  and  consider- 
ing the  sense  of  the  proposition.  Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are 
the  pbraseSf  to  intercede  jfor  men^  and  to  sit  ontheright  hand  of  the 
Icing^  which  for  these  reasons  were  so  expressed,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  they  ought  to  be  expressed,  in  a  German  version  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  published  some  years  since  at  Leipsic. 
Such  are,  Christ  became  poor^  that  men  might  be  rich^^  and,  the 

m  _ _  __ 

^  Heb.  7:  25.  How  can  intercession  in  the  proper  sense,  that  is, 
prayer  for  favour  or  pardon  to  be  bestowed  on  another,  have  place 
between  God  and  his  Son  ?  But  comp.  what  I  have  said  in  the  tract 
dt  vtiUlaie  notionum  universarum  in  Theologia,  Dissertationes  voL  1.  p. 
339,  particularly  p.  298. 

*  Heb.  1:  13,  The  phrase  interpreted  with  reference  to  our  own 
manners,  would  be,  to  occupy  a  superior  place ;  with  reference  to  those 
of  die  East,  to  he  one  of  the  princes  of  the  rtaim.  Is  either  true  of 
Christ,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ?  Can  it  then  be 
translated  word  for  word  ? 

'  2  Cor.  8:  9.  Christ  at  no  time,  neither  before  he  was  visibly  pre- 
sent on  the  earth,  nor  during  the  time  of  his  life  here,  was  rich,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  they  were  whom  Paul  was  de- 
sirous should  contribute  of  their  wealth  to  the  poorer  class.  It  can- 
not then  be  simply  rendered  in  this  way ;  but  requires  the  addition, 
perfectiy  UessedL  Christ  was  poor  as  we  are  said  to  be  poor,  and  as 
they  were,  concerning  whose  relief  the  apostle  is  speaking.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  simply  rendered  in  this  way.  We  are  oot,  in 
the  proper  sense,  made  rich  by  the  poverty  and  humiliation  of  Christ 
It  cannot  therefore  be  simply  rendered  in  this  way ;  but  with  the  ad- 
dition ve  are  enriche4  unth  fren^/Uf. 
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heavens  mvst  receive^  which  last  I  think  without  any  doubt 
should  be  rendered,  must  be  exalted  above  allj^  and  explained, 
must  reifrn  with  absolute  power. 

In  other  instances,  what  writers  have  said  concerning  the 
part  or  species,  interpreters  have  transferred  to  the  whole 
or  to  the  class,  and  the  reverse.  For  the  sentiment  which 
viewed  in  the  former  light  is  too  obscure,  or  harsh,  or  to 
be  understood  with  limitation,  if  it  be  viewed  in  the  latter,  be- 
comes more  clear,  more  delicate,  and  accurately  expressed. 
The  wish  of  David  that  the  habitation  of  his  enemies,  and  so  of 
the  Messiah's,  might  be  desolate,  was  fulfilled,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Peter,^  ufion  Judas  the  betrayer  of  Christ,  and 
is  to  be  referred  to  him.  But  it  is  apparently  to  be  understood  in 
one  way  as  applied  to  the  enemies  of  David,  (if  the  passage  may 
be  supposed  to  have  bad  primary  reference  to  themi)  and  in 
another  as  applied  to  Judas.  As  applied  to  the  enemies  of  Da- 
vied  it  may  be  understood  literally ;  but  not  so  in  reference  to 
Judas ;  for  how  does  it  appear,  that  the  habitation  of  Judas  be- 
came deserted  and  desolate  after  his  death  ?  In  truth,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  violence  to  the  passage,  and  resort  to  inge- 
nious trifling,  to  make  out  that  the  passage,  as  referred  to  him, 
is  to  be  literally  understood.'*  We  must  make  the  trial,  there- 
fore, in  what  way  the  sense  may  be  given  in  universum.    To 

1  Acts  3:  21. 

'  If  all  had  thought  so,  and  had  compared  a  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Ps.  115:  3),  or  the  words  in  our  Lonl's  prayer  (Matt  6: 
9);  if  tbey  had  there  concluded,  that  the  supreme  governor  of  all  is 
to  be  understood,  ntor  75)-r-n';:»  5:3 ,  wbei-e  God  is  said  to  be  in 
heaven ;  and  had  nolt  trifle<f  ui>on '  the  word  dt/iadai ;  the  question 
surely  would  never  have  been  proposed,  whether  Christ  took  pos- 
session of  heaven,  or  heaven  of  him,  nor  would  it  have  been  thought 
that  the  majesty  of  Chrtst  was  diminished  by  being  confined  as  it 
were  to  a  place,  nor  would  Beza  have  composed  such  a  note  as  he 
has  written.  The  sense,  the  sense  must  be  sought  for ;  not  the 
significations  of  single  words.     By  no  means. 

3  Acts  1:  20. 

^  Some  who  perceived  that  the  passage  could  not  be  understood 
literally,  chose  to  understand  the  desolate  habitation  as  referring  to 
the  vacated  ofiice.  But  they  neither  perceived  how  forced  this 
would  be,  nor  considered  what  would  follow.  If  a  vacant  house  is  a 
vacated  office,  and  it  follows,  let  no  man  dwell  therein,  the  sense  of 
these  words  would  necessarily  be,  either,  may  he  have  no  successor,OTf 
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express,  tbeni  against  one,  the  wish  that  his  house  may  become 
desolate,  is  to  express  generally  the  wish  that  he  may  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  destroyed.  Imprecations  are  expres- 
sioDs  in  which,  as  we  may  see  in  common  life,  the  words  them- 
selves are  not  always  regarded,  but  the  evil  generally  in  which 
it  is  desired  that  one  may  be  involved :  for  the  language,  in  which 
imprecations  are  commonly  conceived,  serves  only  to  evince  by  * 
its  moderation  or  vehemence,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  pas- 
sioo  with  which  the  mind  is  affected,  and  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  evil  which  it  is  desired  should  fall  upon  the  offender. 
Thus,  to  the  imprecation  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  the  ad- 
junct is,  let  him  be  destroyed,  and  the  desolate  habitation  is, 
rhetorically  speaking,  the  image  of  the  destruction ;  logically 
speaking,  the  part  or  species  of  the  destruction ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life,  the  example  of  the  destruction.  So  if 
we  should  say,  that  the  meaning  in  general  contained  in  these 
words,  as  referred  to  Judas,  is,  may  he  be  destroyed^  and  avoid 
pressing  too  close  to  the  letter,  we  should  express  no  more  than 
what  really  happened  to  Judas,  and  this  sense  would  agree  with 
the  design  of  Peter's  discourse.  What  Peter  wished  to  show 
was,  if  Judas  has  perished,  he  must  have  a  successor.  But  if 
the  passage  is  taken  according  to  the  letter,  the  conclusion 
would  not  follow :  *  Because  the  habitation  of  Judas  is  des- 
olate, he  must  have  a  successor.'  Therefore,  according  to 
a  common  custom,  Peter  selects  from  an  imprecatory  Psalm 
of  some  length  a  single  imprecation,  not  because  this  is  to 
be  specially  regarded,  above  all  the  rest,  but  that  it  may 
appear,  to  whom  all  those  imprecations  may  or  ought  to  be 
referred.  For  are  we  to  suppose  that  Paul  in  repeating  the 
words  of  David,  Rom.  11:9,  was  anxious  that  those  particular 
forms  of  expression  should  be  retained  and  insisted  upon  ?  On 
the  contrary,  he  shows  that  the  imprecatory  Psalm  in  question 
applies  as  a  whole  to  the  Jews.  Is  it  his  design  that  those  figu- 
rative words  should  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  some  particu- 
lar form  of  evil,  as  to  poverty  or  to  disease  ?  By  nd  means ; 
but  he  shows  that  the  general  sentiment  contained  in  those  im- 
precations is,  ht  evil  fall  upon  my  enemies.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  obv'ious  that  in  translating  passages  of  this  sort,  it  isT  not 

aoy  he  not  recover  his  qffine.  How  incongruous  thi^  is  to  the  place, 
need  not  be  shown* — The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(11:  9)  certainly  proves,  that  the  language  of  imprecation  must  not 
ertrj  where  be  understood  literally. 


' 
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enough  to  give  the  sense  in  general,  but  the  very  words  of  the 
writer  ard  to  be  rendered  and  expressed  as  they  stand ;  for 
otherwise,  readers  might  indeed  know  what  the  writer  had  gen- 
erally before  his  roind  ;  but  they  would  be  left  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  words,  the  force  or  elegance  of  the  diction,  with  which 
^the  writer  had  expressed  what  was  in  his  thoughts. 

I  now  come  to  those  expressions  which  are  allegorical,  or  il- 
lustrate a  fact  by  a  similitude.     In  the  interpretation,  then,  of 
allegories  and  similitudes,  we  proceed  so  as  to  derive  from  them 
the  general  sentiment  or  proposition,  which  contains  summarily 
and  properly  expressed,  the  truth  or  fact  the  writer  designed  to 
illustrate.     For  it  is  proper,  in  explaining  an  allegory,  to  fix  the. 
attention  upon  that  which  the  writer  had  particularly  in  view  in 
composing  it.     The  object  of  all  writers  in  introducing  allego- 
ries into  discourse,  is  not  so  much  to  direct  the  minds  of  their 
hearers  to  the  similitude,  as  to  the  fact  illustrated  by  the  simili- 
tude, the  general  sentiment ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
k  is  not  the  signification  of  the  words  by  themselves  considered, 
but  the  import  and  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  which  they  wish 
chiefly  to  be  regarded.     Thus,  for  instance,  when  Christ  was 
asked  why  he  allowed  his  disciples  to  fast  but  seldom  or  not  at 
all,  he  answered,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  by  allegories  ;^ 
and  employed  the  three  following  similitudes, — ^the  guests  are  not 
usually  sad  when  the  bridegroom  is  present ;  a  new  piece  of 
cloth  is  not  put  upon  an  old  garment ;  new  wine  is  not  put  into 
old  bottles.     To  these  Luke  adds  a  fourth,^ — No  man  having 
drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new.     In  these  similitudes, 
because  they  are  similitudes,  there  must  be  contained,  as  I  have 
just  said,  a  general  sentiment,  which  must  be  understood  before 
the  import  of  Christ's  reply  can  be  understood.     The  sentiment 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  this,  that  in  common  life  it  is  not 
usual  for  men  to  do  what  is  unsuitable  to  the  time^  place^  circum-' 
stances^  etc.     For  if  a  man  should  begin  to  be  sad  at  a  feast,  or 
should  apply  a  new  piece  of  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  would 
not  his  conduct  be  generally  deemed  unsuitable  and  absurd  f 
Such  things  in  common  life  are  repugnant  to  the  time,  place, 
and  circumstances.     So  whether  one  employs  all  these  simili- 
tudes or  only  one  of  them,  the  same  sentiment  may,  and  indeed 
ought,  always  to  be  understood.     When  Christ  then  was  asked, 
why  he  allowed  his  disciples  to  be  less  strict  than  others  in  this 
respect,  he  gives  the  following  reason  by  similitudes :  Because  it 
is  not  usual  for  any  one,  in  the  afiairs  of  common  life,  to  do 

I  Matt.  9: 14—18.  ^  Luke  5: 39. 
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readily  what  is  unsuitable  and  inconsistent,  neither  should  or 
ought  he  to  do  in  regard  to  bis  disciples,  nor  compel  them  to  do, 
what  was  suitable  neither  to  the  tiiue  nor  to  the  circumstances. 
But  it  had  been  unsuitable  to  the  time  and  circumstances,  if, 
while  he  was  yei  present  with  them,  as  their  guide  and  teacher, 
he  had  insisted  upon  their  passing  a  life  of  sorrow  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  induced  them  to  multiply  to  no  purpose  rites  of  this 
sort ;  especially  when  he  knew,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  remov- 
ed frora  the  earth,  these  disciples  would  be  subjected  to  a  mul- 
titude of  evils  and  those  of  the  heaviest  kind.  He  therefore 
who  knew,  that  his  friends  were  at  some  future  period  to  enter 
upon  a  life  full  of  calamities,  and  yet  would  not  allow  them, 
when  they  might,  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
but  should  burthen  them  with  troubles  sooner  than  was  necessa- 
ry, would  surely  do  what  was  repugnant  to  the  circumstances, 
to  the  place  and  time,  to  the  men,  and  finally  to  the  love  due 
towards  others ;  or  he  would  do  the  same  thing  as  if  one  should 
put  on  a  sad  countenance  at  a  feast,  or  sew  a  new  piece  of 
cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  or  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles ; 
in  a  word,  he  would  do  what  was  discordant  with  the  feelings, 
and  judgment  of  men  in  common  life.  If  it  shall  appear  to  any 
one  that  this  method  of  explaining  a  similitude  does  not  exhaust 
the  whole  meaning,  because  so  many  words  must  be  neglected, 
in  reducing  them  all  to  a  single  sentiment,  let  him  follow  the 
method  of  the  ancient,  and  of  not  a  few  modern,  commentators ; 
let  him  examine  all  the  parts  of  this  similitude  to  the  minutest 
particular,  and  explain  them  one  by  one  ;  that  the  bridegroom  is 
the  spouse  of  the  church ;  the  wine,  the  gospel ;  the  old  and 
the  new  indicates  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Christ ; 
and  the  rest  in  the  same  way.^  For  my  own  part,  I  am  wont, 
io  explaining  allegories,  to  follow  the  custom  of  common  life, 
with  which  the  voice  of  nature  is  in  unison,  and  which  may  be 
easily  estimated  from  the  design  and  manner  of  using  allegories, 
fabl^  and  similitudes^.     Would  that,  in  the  reading  of  ancient 

^  See  Jerome  ad  b.  1.  Opp.  JX.  p.  27.  ed.  Enism.  Chrysostomi 
ad  h.  I.  Homil.  p.  361.    Gerbardi  Harmon.  Tom  I.  p.  729. 

*  Comp.  the  dissertation  De  cauns  qutbus  aUegoriarum  inierpreta- 
tio  nUdur,  Vol.  I.  p.  370.— The  excursus  of  W.  Abr.  Teller  to  Turre- 
lio  Dc  inUrpretaiione  S.  &  p.  105.  J.  C.  G.  Ernesti  de  Usu  VU<b 
cowumums  ad  hUerprtUUionem  JV*.  21  Lips.  1779.  Lowth  on  the  Sa- 
cred Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lectures  6th  and  7th,  with  the  notes  of 
JUJebaeliaL 
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authors,  the  language,  opinions,  and  customs  of  common  life 
had  more  frequently  been  made  a  rule  of  interpretation ! 

If  it  be  true,  that  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric  have  been  derived 
from  nature,  and  from  the  observation  of  nature  in  common  life; 
still,  how  shall  we  ever  determine, that  what  we  have  learned,  is  not 
the  opinions  of  others  upon  language  and  style,  mere  ipdoao^ 
ipovfifva^  instead  of  that  human  art  itself,  which  is  in  unison  with 
common  life,  unless  we  have  ascertained  the  agreement  of  what 
we  have  learned  with  common  life  and  daily  experience  f  If  it  be 
true,  that  whatever  book  we  read,  is,  as  it  were,  the  discourse  of 
some  individual  addressed  to  ourselves  ;  can  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  come  to  the  true  sense  of  the  book,  if,  in  read- 
ing, we  pursue  a  course  directly  contrary  to  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  hearing  ?  if  we  take  words  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  one  is  accustomed  to  take  them  in  common  life  ?  if  we  look 
for  mountains  in  every  syllable,  when  no  one  ever  expects  any 
such  thing  in  the  language  of  common  life  f  if  we  deny  a  writer 
that  equity,  which  is  the  first  law  of  conversation,  viz.  to  press 
nothing  too  far,  to  judge  of  a  speaker  by  the  same  liberal  rule 
which  we  allow  ourselves  in  speaking ;  if  we  suppose  that  he 
has  written  for  the  purpose  of  aftbrding  us  an  opportunity  of  di- 
gressing, of  indulging  the  flights  of  our  imagination,  and  while 
he  is  talking  of  the  earth,  of  wandering  away  to  heaven  ?  Pray 
let  us  consider  how  many  errors,  how  many  opink)ns  and  diffi- 
culties, to  take  a  single  example,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
ancient  poets  by  such  as  have  undertaken  to  interpret  poems, 
while  they  spurned  nature,  of  which  common  life  forms  a  part. 
What  wisdom  has  been  forcibly  obtruded  upon  Homer,  where 
be  breathes  nothing  but  nature  and  common  life !  Consider 
what  torture  has  been  practised  upon  the  sacred  writers,  by  such 
as  have  well  nigh  forgotten,  that  although  they  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  yet  they  were  men,  employed  human 
language,  and  wrote  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  by  the  aid  of  lan- 
guage their  readers  could  understand  them ;  that  is,  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  genius  of  the  language  permitted.  It  may  hap- 
pen, indeed,  that  in  this  way,  we  shall  be  thought  to  possess  but 
a  small  share  of  learning,  because  we  do  not  everywhere  declare 
that  what  others  know,  we  know  too ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  great  will  be  our  satisfaction,  if  all  that  is  around  us,  all  that 
is  embraced  in  common  life,  proclaims  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
that  the  truth  is  as  we  say  and  think.  It  may  happen  also,  that 
we  may  seem  to  be  wanting  in  modesty  in  our  mode  of  treating 
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the  sacred  volume,  too  liberal,  too  much  given  to  na$Poloylot. 
But  how  great  will  be  our  consolation,  if  the  reasons  of  our  in- 
terpretations are  founded  upon  common  precepts,  which  in  inter- 
pretation have  the  force  of  evidence ;  and  not  upon  such  as  are 
at  variance  with  the  whole  nature  and  custom  ot  language ;  like 
those  which  Turretin  judiciously  refutes.  Let  it  not  be  under- 
stood from  this  that  I  would  condemn  logical  subtilty  to  neglect. 
By  no  means  :  for  neither  can  the  true  doctrine  be  understood 
without  this,  nor  can  he  who  has  collected  ever  so  many  facts, 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  learned,  unless  he  knows  how  to  arrange, 
define,  and  defeAd  them.  And  who  would  desire  to  be  without 
the  advantages  of  such  a  logic,  by  which  one  is  enabled  to  learn 
with  so  much  more  of  certainty,  ease,  rapidity,  clearness,  and 
system  ?  But  after  we  have  thus  learned,  the  whole  of  our  ac- 
quisitions must  be  examined  by  the  standard  of  common  life,  in 
order  that  it  may  appear  what  we  have  learned  for  ourselves, 
what  for  others,  what  for  the  school,  and  what  for  life. 


Art.  m.     On  the  Hypothesis  op  the  Egyptian  or  In- 
dian Origin  of  the  name  Jehovah. 

Bj  ProAMor  Tbolaek,  of  Halto.    Tnailatod  from  the  Gonnan  by  tha  Editor-  * 

The  reproach  has  often  been  brought  against  the  defenders  of 
the  scriptural  faith,  that  in  their  apologetical  works  they  have 

•  From  Tholuck's  "  Literarischer  Anzeiger^  for  May  1832,  No. 
27  aq. —  The  present  article  is  selected  as  an  appropriate  and  interest- 
ing supplement  to  that  on  the  ^  Import  of  the  name  Jehovah,''  by  Mr 
BaJlantine,  in  the  preceding  Number  of  this  work.  Besides  irs  in- 
trinaic  merits,  it  presents  us  with  a  curious  example  of  the  facility 
with  which  a  convenient  polemical  error  may  glide  into  general  cur- 
rency, without  aoy  other  foundation  than  hasty  inference,  hardy 
tioD,  and  the  authority  of  distinguished  nances. — ^ElniTOE, 

Vol.  IV.     No.  13.  12 
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paid  less  regard  to  the  weight  than  to  the  number  of  their  argu- 
ments; and  that  therefore  in  the  production  of  historical  testi- 
mony iheyx  too  often  fail  in  a  proper  degree  of  critical  skill. 
This  reproach  cannot,  indeed,  be  entirely  put  aside,  either  in 
regard  to  the  earlier  or  more  recent  apologists; — we  are  think- 
ing here  of  Stolberg,  whose  historical  testimonies  are  only  too 
often  sublestae  fideu  But  that  the  adversaries  have  the  same 
reproach  to  bring  against  their  own  party,  is  a  fact  not  less  6rm- 
ly  established.  We  will  not  say  a  word  here  of  Voltaire's  well 
known  airy  citations,  of  which  we  shall  adduce  below  a  remark- 
able example ;  but  even  the  critical  rationalism  of  Germany 
cannot  acquit  itself  wholly  of  the  charge  of  similar  want  of  criti- 
cal acumen.  Among  various  other  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the 
following,  which  has  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
may  also  hold  a  place. 

That  the  name  which  God  ascribes  to  himself  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  that  holy  name  which  the  Jew  did  not  dare  pronounce, 
and  which  the  early  christian  church  in  general  referred  to  an 
immediate  communication  from  God  himself, — that  this  name 
was  known  in  Egypt  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  was 
adopted  by  this  lawgiver,  with  most  of  bis  other  institutions,  from 
that  country,  is  regarded  in  our  day  as  a  fact  so  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable,  as  to  have  passed  already  into  general  cur- 
rency in  the  "  Conversations-Lexicon  ;"^  and  seems  to  many, 
probably,  for  this  vevy  reason,  so  much  the  less  susceptible  of 
doubt. 

The  person  who  brought  this  opinion  into  such  general  circu- 
lation, is  alas!  one  of  our  classic  writers — it  is  Schiller, — who, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Mission  of  Moses?  has  narrated  in  a  man- 
ner not  less  superficial  than  insolent,  the  history  of  the  lawgiver 
of  Israel, — the  history  of  him  to  whom  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  appeals,  as  a  witness  for  himself.  In  this  essdy,  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  name  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  a  fact  no  longer 
requiring  any  proof;  it  is  directly  presupposed. — ^That  treatises 
like  this,  under  the  sanction  of  a  name  which  for  Germany  is  so 

^  Art.  Jehovah.  The  "  Conversations-Lexicon"  exhibits  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  wise  reserve  of  '^not  meaning  to  determine"  how 
much  was  borrowed  by  Moses  from  Egypt ;  but  the  name  Jehovah, 
at  least,  was  certainly  known  there.  [The  article  here  referred  to  is 
Incorporated  into  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana.] — Ed. 

'  Die  Smdung  Mosis,  first  printed  in  Thalia,  lOten  Heft. 
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imposing,  should  come  into  circulation  in  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  copies,  and  thus  determine  the  views  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  public,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored ;  and  so  much  the 
more  in  the  present  case,  since  this  essaj,  apart  from  its  irre- 
ligious spirit,  is  as  wholly  destitute  of  any  scientific  character 
and  of  any  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  any  thing 
that  Voltaire  ever  wrote.  However  highly,  therefore,  we  may 
appreciate  the  talent  of  an  author ;  yet  talent  without  study,  on 
subjects  which  demand  a  real  and  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  can  of  necessity  build  only  on  the  sand. 

But  in  regard  to  the  present  essay,  the  leading  ideas  of  it  do 
not  even  belong  to  Schiller  himself;  for  he  admits  at  the  close, 
that  he  borrowed  them  from  the  book  of  Brother  Decius  on  the 
Hebrew  Mysteries.  Now  as  to  this  book,  we  need  only  know 
the  history  of  its  origin,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  learning  con- 
tained m  it,  and  of  ns  fides  in  general.  The  author  of  this  little 
work,  which  made  a  great  noise  in  its  day,  was  the  celebrated 
Reinhold.^  It  appeared  at  the  time  when  freemasonry  was  in 
Its  most  flourishing  state;  and  when  in  the  twofold  direc- 
tKMi  whrch  it  took,  the  mystic-crypto-catholic  and  the  illumina- 
tive,' it  had  got  possession  of  some  of  the  noblest  minds  of  Ger- 
many. The  attempt  was  now  made  to  represent  even  Jesus  as 
the  pupil  of  some  secret  school,  as  of  the  Essenes,  or  of  the 
Egyptian  priests.^  Reinhold  also,  who  had  been  trained  by  the 
Jesuits,  had  already  become  in  Vienna  a  zealous  freemason ; 
and  had  thus  escaped  but  a  short  time  from  his  former  mental 
slavery  in  that  city,  before  he  came  out  with  the  juvenile  attempt^ 
to  represent  Moses  as  the  pupil  of  mysteries,  and  even  as  the 
primeval  founder  of  the  [Hebrew]  lodge,  so  celebrated  in  those 
days.'  The  very  object  of  this  work  would  of  itself  lead  us  to 
anticipate  any  thing  rather  than  deep  and  learned  investigation ; 

'  Prof,  of  Philoflophy  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  at  Kiel ;  born  at  Vi- 
1758,  died  1823. 

*  The  former  prevailed  in  Berlin,  Holstein,  Hamburg;  the  latter 
exemplified  by  Weiahaupt  in  Bavaria,  and  by  Barth. 

'  Kastner's  Agt^ ;  see  Heubner  zu  Reinhard's  Plan  Jesu,  p.  129^ 
and  App.  111. 

^  First  printed  in  the  ffUner  Maurajoumal,  long  before  it  was 
published  in  Leipsic ;  see  Reinhold's  Ltben,  p.  35. 

^  Die  Hebriuflchen  Mysterien  oder  die  filteste  religiose  Freimaure- 
rei.    In  zwey  Vorleaungen  etc.  von  Bruder  Deciua.    Leipzig  1788. 
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and  in  point  of  fact  such  investigation  was  impossible  for  a  youog 
man  in  his  circumstances,  educated  as  a  Jesuit,  and  entan«;led 
in  a  hundred  philosophical  and  belles-lettres  projects.  The 
Greek  writers  are  cited  by  him  mostly  in  the  Latin  versions; 
and  where  not,  Brother  Decius  had  the  works  of  Warburton, 
Spencer,  etc.  before  him.  —  Such  is  the  source  from  which  the 
great  German  poet,  himself  at  that  time  zealous  for  the  opinions 
of  the  league,  has  drawn  his  materials. 

In  the  work  of  Reinhold,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name 
Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  a  well  known  fact ;  and  the  only  his- 
torical document  referred  to,  is  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
Isis :  ''lam  all  that  was,  is,  or  shall  be."  ^  So  also  Schiller. 
But  Brother  Decius  does  not  in  this  respect  even  follow  out  bis 
own  suggestion  ;  he  introduces  to  us  a  high  guarantee.  Monsieur 
Voltaire,  who  says:^  ''The  most  sacred  name  among  the 
Eg}'ptians  was  the  same  which  the  Hebrews  afterwards  adopted 
into  their  language,  viz.  I-ha^ho.  This  was  pronounced  in  va- 
rious ways ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  assures  us  in  his  Stro^ 
mata^  that  no  one  might  enter  the  temple  of  Serapis,  who  did 
not  bear  on  his  breast  or  on  his  forehead  the  name  /-Aa-Ao,  or 
JaOf  which  denoted  the  eternal  Grod."  What  a  remarkable  fact 
of  antiquity !  But, — if  it  only  could  be  found  in  Clement !  I 
have  indeed  never  succeeded  in  6ndingit;  but  confess  that  I 
have  never  given  myself  much  trouble  about  it ;  because  there 
was  reason  to  fear  beforehand,  that  it  would  turn  out  in  respect 
to  this  quotation  from  Clement,  as  to  which  all  other  writen  are 
iUent^  much  as  it  did  with  the  patient  German,  who  tormented 
himself  with  Voltaire's  quotation  from  Habakkuk.^    Schiller 

^  See  further  in  the  sequel. 

*  Sur  Its  MoeuraetP Esprit  desJS/aiums.  As  Voltaire  expresses  faim- 
eelf  differently  elsewhere,  and  Br.  Decius  is  very  indefiuite  in  his  ci- 
tations, and  gives  the  present  one  only  in  German  and  with  an  inac- 
curate title,  I  at  first  thought  he  might  have  confounded  this  vnth  the 
Esprit  du  Judcdsme,  But  tlie  passage  exists,  with  slight  variation,  in 
the  section  RUes  Egyplims^  Vol.  XVJ.  p.  100,  edit.  ]7a3. 

3  The  following  is  the  anecdote.  Voltaire  had  quoted  at  hap- 
hazard, as  he  often  does,  a  passage  from  Habakkuk,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  there,  A  profound  Grerman  nuigister  wearies  himself  with 
searching  for  it  in  all  the  various  editions ;  but  as  the  search  is  unsuc- 
cessful, he  thinks  it  best  to  ask  counsel  from  the  great  oracle  himself. 
He  appears  before  Voltaire  with  deep  humility  of  course,  excuses 
himself,  and  explains  his  perplexity :  '  Habakkuk  could  not  hare 
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however  has  not  scrupled  to  incorporate  this  story  of  Voltaire, 
without  further  remarky  into  his  essay  ;  where  one  reads  it  in 
full  with  astouishment.^ 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  theologians,  it  is  known  that  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  disputes  arose  on  the 
question,  Whether  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews 
were  borrowed  from  the  Egpytians ;  and  in  what  degree  the  He* 
brew  rites  were  dependent  on  those  of  Egypt.  Besides  the 
English  deists,  Marsham,  in  his  Canon  Chronicvsy  Lond.  1671, 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  rites,  and 
especially  of  circumcision.  He  was  followed  by  the  truly 
learned  Spencer,  in  his  work  de  Legibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibus^^ 
whose  object  was  not,  like  Marsham's,  to  raise  doubts,  but  to 
remove  those  which  had  been  excited.  He  admits,  as  the 
lively  and  free-thinking  Maimooides  had  done  before,  the  adop- 
tion of  most  of  the  rites  from  Egypt ;  and  indeed  he  was  the 
6rst  to  prove  this  with  learning.  But  he  regards  it  only  as  a 
wise  condescension  on  the  part  of  God  ;  while  in  respect  to 
another  portion  of  the  ceremonies  he  seeks  the  ground  of  them 
in  an  accommodation  to  certain  heathen  religious  rites.  Similar 
to  the  views  of  Spencer  were  those  of  the  distinguished  War- 
burton.  But  there  was  still  wanting,  a  thorough  critical  confu- 
tation or  investigation  of  this  alleged  accordance  of  the  Mosaic 
worship  with  that  of  the  heathen.  There  appeared  only  the 
^igjfpiiaca  of  the  learned  Witsius,  which  in  the  first  edition 


so  and  so  ;  be  can  find  it  in  no  edition,  etc.  etc'  What  answer  does 
he  get  ?  "  Monsieur,  voua  ne  connoissez  gu^res  ce  Habacouc ;  ce 
coquin  eat  capable  de  tout !" 

*  Sammtliche  Werke  B.XVL  p.  74. — A  curious  example  of  empty 
pretension  in  Voltaire,  which  Br.  Decius  has  withheld,  occurs  in  the 
same  article.  Voltaire  says  res|>ecting  the  name  Jehovah,  ^  que  les 
Ambea  n'en  ont  retenu  que  la  syltabe  Hou,  adoptee  eufin  par  les  Turcs, 
qui  la  prononcent  encore  avec  plus  de  respect  que  le  mot  Allah.** 
How  does  ignorance  confound  every  thing!  Master  Arouet  had 
somehow  heard,  that  the  Arabs  call  God  HA ;  at  once  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  this  roust  be  the  last  syllable  of  Jehovah ;  and  lays  it  imme- 
diately before  his  readers  as  an  historical  fact !  This  HA,  as  is  well 
known,  which  the  Dervises  more  especially  employ,  is  the  pronoun, 
Ueb.  tt^n,  atnog^  used  emphatically.  So  also  in^ri  is  the  name  of 
Ood  among  the  Cabbalists. 

*  This  work  first  appeared  complete,  Camb.  1727 ;  but  the  essays 
were  published  singly  at  an  earlier  period.  ^ 
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were  directed  against  Marsham,  and  in  the  second  against  Spen* 
cer  also;  and  we  may  likewise  reckon  here  the  Dissertalio 
Preliminaria  of  Pfaff's  edition  of  Spencer's  work. — It  was  an 
acquaintance  with  the  English  and  French  deists,  that  first  ren- 
dered these  views  current  in  Germany.  .  Even  theologians  who 
defended  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  not  only  de- 
rived a  great  portion  of  the  religious  rites  and  theocratic  laws 
from  Egypt ;  but  were  also  not  disinclined  to  refer  back,  with 
Voltaire,  the  name  Jehovah  to  an  Egyptian  original.^  So  much 
the  less,  therefore,  can  these  views  surprise  us  in  theologians  like 
Bauer,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  etc. 

Whether  more  or  less  in  the  Mosaic  institutions  was  borrow- 
ed from  those  of  Egypt,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss ;  it  would  require  a  separate  work,  because  it  is  only  by 
an  examination  which  shall  go  into  full  detail  and  critically 
weigh  all  the  circumstances  and  results,  that  we  can  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth.'    Meanwhile,  we  will  pursue  this  examinatioD 


^  See  Michaelis  Mosaisches  Recht,  Th.  I.  §  4.  and  Anmerk.  zu 
2  Mos.  a  6. 

'  See  Emesti's  review  of  S.  Scbmid's  Dissert,  de  Sacerdotibus 
JEgyptiorum,  Neue  theoL  Biblioth.  X.  p.  272.  In  reference  to  the 
fact  that  this  author  assumes  the  accordance  of  the  Hebrew  rites 
with  those  of  Egypt,  Ernesti  says  correctly  :  "  We  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  duty  of  examination,  whenever  an  assertion  depends 
on  the  application  of  historical  facts ;  where  every  resemblanee  is  not 
ifeonve."— ^We  should  here  also  remark  the  great  difference  between 
those  earlier  theologians,  who  directly  ascribe  to  Moses  the  spirit  and 
the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  assume  only  an  accommodation  to 
Eyptian  rites  and  ceremonies, — and  those  more  recent  authors,  who 
derive  also  the  spirit  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  from 
Egypt ;  a  view  which  stands  in  very  close  connexion  with  the  simi- 
lar derivation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Even  the  cosmogony  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  has  been  referred  back  to  Egyptian  sources !  See 
Domeddin  in  Eichborn's  Biblioth.  B.  X. — Herder,  who  in  his  Geist 
dtr  hthr,  Poesie  wholly  follows  Spencer  in  the  former  respect,  never- 
theless does  not  coincide  in  the  latter  with  the  recent  theologians.  "  It 
is  foolish,"  he  says  (Th.  2.  p.  63.  ed.  Cotta),  "to  try  to  deny,  that  Moses, 
in  establishing  his  priesthood,  bis  temple,  etc.  had  no  reference  to 
Egypt,  — ^the  land  where  he  himself  had  been  trained,  and  from  which 
he  wished  to  train  away  his  people.  The  traces  of  resemblance  are 
indisputable.— But  the  spirit  of  bis  religion  was  not  Egyptian.  His 
God  was  Jehovah,  the  God  of  his  fathers  ;  and  even  in  ceremo- 
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with  reference  to  a  single  poiot,  viz.  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
What  grounds  then  are  there  for  the  assertion,  that  this  name 
was  derived  from  Egypt  ? 

Wherever  we  turn,  we  6nd  recent  theologians  and  historians  ^ 
speaking  of  the  God  Vacu  of  the  Egyptians,  as  of  something 
well  known.  Now  not  one  single  ancient  writer  affirms,  that 
God  was  called  'lam  by  the  Egyptians.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  can  only  suppose,  that  a  slip  of  memory  has  ta- 
ken place  in  respect  to  the  celebrated  passage  in  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus.^  In  the  section,  where  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  Egyptians, 
be  mentions  incidentally  that  Jews  call  their  God  'lam ;  and  by 
a  faul|  of  memory,  it  would  seem  to  hdve  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  Dbdorus  was  here  speaking  of  the  Egyptians.^ — ^The 

nies,  he  drew  his  arraDgements,  like  spirit,  out  of  the  coarse  materials. 
Wheoever  there  was  any  thing  of  superstition,  or  that  hod  the  re- 
niotest  tendeocy  to  idolatry,  he  laboured  at  once  and  directly  against 
ihe  dark  spirit  of  enslaved  Egypt." 

^  Even  Heeren  says :  ^  The  name,  according  to  existing  hitorical 
traces,  is  Egyptian."    Giitt.  Gelehrt  Anz.  1830.  2  St.  p.  12. 

^  Died.  Sic.  I.  94,  IlaQa  (ih  yig  toZ;  ^AQifioumois  ZaBgawmfp 
irtOQOwri  xov  ayaSov  dalfwya  7r^o<nroii)o'oo'^a»  jovg  rofjtovg  airt^  di-^ 
dovai"  noifi  ds  joi^  ovofiaCofUvo^  riiaig,  roig  ana&avatHiovat,  Zauol- 
tiv  ivavimq  ty;v  xoivriv  ^Juniav '  naqit  de  roig  lovdaioig  Mtoaijy  jov  laei 
iTttMoXovfiirop  ^for, 

3  Indeed  I  perceive  with  astonishment,  that  Wegscheider,  InstUui. 
^  52.  note  dj  refers  to  Diod.  Sic.  I.  94,  without  further  remark,  as  an 
authority  to  shew  that  the  Egyptians  named  God  law  !  This  may 
indeed  be  explained  by  supposing  this  writer  to  have  borrowed  the 
citation  from  others,  without  examining  it  himself.  ButBretschnei- 
der,  Dagmal,  I.  p.  346.  ed.  3,  professea  to  quote  the  very  words  of 
Diodorus  thus :  hrto^ovfn  naqa  xdig* lovdaloig  Maaiiy  xov^Iata  intKai- 
lovfuwow  d-tov.  But  what  these  words  mean  in  this  shape,  would  be  a 
riddle  to  every  one,  since  afler  laxof^ovin  the  verb  is  omitted  on  which 
the  accus.  Mwn]v  de|)ends,  viz.  ngocnoiijiTaad^at  jovg  vofiovq  ain^ 
dMvau  When  now  Diodorus  says :  "  It  is  related,  that  among  the 
Jews  Moses  professed  to  have  received  the  laws  from  the  god  called 
^10,"  how  could  Bretschneider  go  on  and  write :  ^  This  name 
(n**;!^)*  as  a  name  of  the  divine  being,  was  know  to  the  Egyptian 
priests,"  and  then  cite  the  passage  from  Diodorus  as  proof! ! — The 
correct  conception  and  application  of  the  passage  is  found,  among 
other  recent  writers,  in  the  treatise  of  the  celebrated  orientalist,  Abel- 
Remitsat,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  the  sequel : 
Memoire  nor  la  vie  etc  de  Lao  Tseu^  Par.  1823.  p.  46. 
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passages  io  ancient  writers,  where  the  name  *!»&  occurs,  are 
found  best  collected  in  the  works  noted  in  the  margin.^  From 
these  it  appears,  that  two  testimonies  of  antiquity  can  be  produc- 
ed, to  shew  the  existence  of  the  name  Jehovah  or  Jao  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  One  of  these  is  in  Macro- 
bius,  from  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  existence  of  this  name  in  the 
Grecian  mysteries  may  be  proved  f  the  other  is  in  Porphyry,' 
and  goes,  it  is  said,  to  shew  that  the  name  existed  among  the 
•  Phenicians ; — with  what  reason,  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  Macrobius  :*  0gaCio  toV  nav 
TWP  vncirop  ^tov  ififtep  'Jaw  %ilfiaii  fiev  %  atdfiv,  Aiai  liago^ 
apxofiifoio  'HfXiov  d'i  'OiQtvg,  fiftanroQOv  if  dfigop  'Jam.  As  to 
this  passage,  consisting  of  verses  ascribed  in  Macrobius  to  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius,  Jublonsky  has  clearly  enough  shewn,^ 
that  they  belong  to  a  Judaizing  Gnostic ;  a  class  of  persons 
among  .whom  the  Jewish  names  of  God,  Vaoi  and  2^/7aa>€^, 
were  the  objects  of  mystic  speculation,^  as  is  shewn  by  the 
Abraxas-gems.^  But  admitting  that  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury the  name  Vacu  was  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  or 
Egyptians  or  the  orientals  of  Western  Asia,  still  one  would 
hardly  venture  to  assume  from  this  circumstance  an  indepen- 
dent origin  of  the  name  among  these  people  ;  but  must  in  any 
case  regard  it  as  having  passed  over  to  them  from  the  Jews. 


^  Potter's  Notes  to  Clemens  Alex.  Slrom.  V.  p.  666.  Wesseling  on 
the  above  passage  of  Diodorus.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris^  II.  1.  Mi- 
cbaelis,  Supphm.  ad  Lex.  Hth.  I.  p.  526.  Abel-Rerausat  in  his  Mtmoirt 
8ur  Lao  Tseu,  p.  45. 

^  So  Wegscheider  1.  c.  '  In  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  I.  6. 

^  Saturn,  c.  18.  ed.  Gronov.  p.  291. 

^  Pantheon  JBgypt.  II.  6.  5. 

^  The  Ophites  [serpent-worahippers,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics] 
applied  the  name '  Jaai  to  a  planet-spirit,  viz.  to  that  of  the  moon ;  see 
Neander's  Gnosliker,  p.  252.  As  they  were  Egyptians,  this  may  not 
improbably  be  the  reason  why  in  Coptic  the  moon  is  called  lok. 
This  circumstance  might  well  furnish  the  supporters  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  name  Jehovah  an  opportunity  for  another  bold  conjec- 
ture, viz.  Isis  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon ;  and  it  was  on  her  very 
temple  that  the  inscription  above  mentioned  stood,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  translation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Consequently  Jeho- 
vah is  equivalent  to  *'  goddess  of  the  Moon !' 

''  See  Rees*  Cyclopaedia. 
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We  know  sufBcieotly  well  from  Jamblichus,  (hat  the  syncretic  the- 
oaophists  of  that  age  were  accustomed  to  adopt  foreign  names 
of  God,  and  employ  them  in  their  incantations;  as  we  like- 
wise 6nd  something  similar  in  the  magic  of  the  middle  ages. 
Origen  informs  us,  that  even  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  current  in  (he  mouths  of  those  persons.^ 

As  to  the  passage  of  Sanchoniathon,  or  more  correctly  Por- 
phyry, it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  of  the  ecclesiastical 

^  In  this  connexion  we  may  adduce  a  piece  of  intelligence  of  re- 
cent date,  according  to  which  the  Tetragrammaton  (or  here  Trigram- 
maton)  is  found  among  the  Chinese.  The  account  is  found  in  the 
essay  of  Abel-Reniusat  above  mentioned,  which  affords  much  ira- 
ponaDt  information  in  respect  to  oriental  theology.  In  the  book  Too- 
te-kinfCf  written  by  Lao-Tseu,  who  according  to  Chinese  accounts  liv- 
ed in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  occurs  a  passage  which  Abel- 
Remusat  thus  translates  :  ^*Celui  que  vous  regardez  et  que  vous  ne 
Toyez  pas,  se  nomme  J ;  ceUii  que  vous  ^coutez  ct  que  vous  n'  en- 
teodez  paa,  se  nouime  Hi ;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et  qu'  elle 
ne  peut  oaisir,  se  nonune  lf>i.  Ce  sont  trois  ^tres  qu'  on  ne  pent 
com  prendre,  et  qui,  confondus,  n'  en  font  qu'  un.  Celui  qui  est  au- 
deegCa,  n'  est  pas  plus  brillant ;  celui  qui  est  au-dessous,  n'  est  pas 
plus  obacur.  C  est  une  chaine  sans  interruption  qu'  on  ne  ]>eut 
Doromer,  qui  rentre  dans  le  uon-^tre."  Montucci  says,  J  (for  which 
however  he  reads  £M*)signif]es '  living  being ;'  /fi,  a  'gentle  breathing ;' 
Wdf  ^messenger.'  So  likewise  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Abel-Rerau- 
nt  asserts  that  they  are  wrong;  and  that  these  words  are  in  Chinese 
the  names  of  the  letters  JHV.  He  states  that  according  to  the  Chi- 
nese comnnentator  on  the  passage,  JHV  denotes  vacuity ;  he  himself 
however  believes  that  these  three  letters  are  the  name  Jehovah.  How 
this  name  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lao-Tseu,  whether  through 
Gnostics  from  Western  Asia  or  from  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  he 
leaves  undecided.  Here  now  we  are  treading  on  ground  so  wholly 
ancertain,  that  we  abstain  from  forming  any  judgment.  Indeed,  we 
are  in  entire  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  specified  time 
when  Lao-Tseu  lived  ;  whether  he  actually  wrote  the  still  existing 
book  Tao-te-kiDg  ;  what  may  Yte  the  sense  of  this  obscure  passage  ; 
whether  JHV  may  not  have  still  other  meanings,  etc.  So  much 
however  we  must  confess,  that  even  according  to  Abel-Remusat's  own 
Ter^ioOy  the  passage  does  not  strike  us  as  having  reference  to  only 
one  name  of  the  supceme  Being,  but  rather  tot^ree,  to  a  sort  of  trini- 
ty, as  the  Jesuits  also  have  understood  it.  But  if  the  name  Jehovah 
be  really  here  hitended,  it  may  well  be  derived,  as  is  done  by  Abel- 
Remusat  himself,  from  Western  Asia.  For  the  present  our  belief  is, 
that  there  is  here  no  reference  to  the  Tetragrammaton. 
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fathers,  Tbeodoret  and  Eusebius,^  and  is  as  follows :  latoget 
di  ja  nsgl  '/ovdaiatv  aXtj^taraTa,  ori,  itai  xolg  zonoiQ  %ul  xo!^ 
opofiaoip  am  dip  ra  avfig^avOTata^  ^ayx^^^^ddmv  o  BtigvtioQj^ 
iiXfjiidg  td  vnOfivr^fAatu  nuga  'JegOfiffaXov  tov  ugtatg  ^eov  tov 
*Jev<a,  That  now  not  merely  Voltaire,  but  many  others,  and 
even  the  latest  commentator  on  this  passage,  Orelli,  could  draw 
from  it  the  inference,  that  'livd  was  the  name  of  a  god  among  the 
heathen,  is  truly  something  more  than  remarkable."  Who  does 
not  see  that  the  writer  is  here  speaking  of  the  God  of  the  Jews? 
Porphyry  simply  says,  that  Sanchoniathon  gave  a  true  account 
of  the  Jewish  history  ;  and  this,  because  be  received  his  infor- 
mation from  a  priest  of  'JsvS,  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
fragments  of  the  Phenician  historian,  exhibit  the  same  relation 
to  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  a  caricature  does  to  the  original ; 
and  that  a  very  decided  reference  in  them  to  that  book  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  these  remarka- 
ble fragments,  which  have  passed  through  so  many  hands,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  more  accurate  critical  examination  than  that 
of  Orelli,  who  has  contented  himself  with  merely  giving  ea?cer/9<a 
from  Fabricius  and  Beck. 

So  then  we  find,  in  support  of  the  general  assumption  that  the 
name  Jao  existed  in  the  mythology  of  other  ancient  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  Egyptians,  not  a  solitary  direct  testimony  in 
ail  antiquity.  There  are  still,  however,  two  data  remaining,  by 
which  it  is  supposed  this  hypothesis  may  be  at  least  indirectly 
established. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  inscription  on  the  SaVtic  temple  of  Isis, 
already  mentioned,  to  which  Voltaire,  Reinhold,  Schiller,  ^Mi- 

1  Tbeodoret  Graec.  Affect.  Curatio,  Disp.  II.  p.  740.  ed.  Hal. — Eu- 
seb.  Praep.  Evangel.  I.  6. 

^  Orel]i*8  note  runs  thus:  *<  Videntur  itaque  verba  tov  &i<nf*lewi 
additamentum  ease  non  Philonis  Bybiii,  nedum  Sanchoniathonia,  sed 
ipaius  Euaebii,  et  Hierombalum  ilium  fuiase  sacerdotem  i^oti  alicu- 
jus  Dei  apud  Phoenices."  This  sentence  I  am  as  little  able  to  com- 
prehend logically,  as  grammatically. 

3  Micbaelis  says,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  585,  **  Concentus  ^gyp- 
tiacae  iBBcriptionis  et  nominis  Hebraic!  manifestus,  id  unum  dubium 
videri  possit,  sitne  insigne  sententiae  lumen  ^gyptium,  atque  a  Je- 
hova,  Mosen  mittebte,  a  mortua  natura  ad  creatorem  vjvum  transla- 
tum  ?  an  imitati  suo  more  Aegyptiis  Israelitae,  quorum  syncretismum 
jam  HadrianuB  memoravit,  nominis  Jehova  interpretationem  ad  suam 
Isidem  transtulerint.** 
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chaelis,  Baaer,  De  Wette,  and  Winer,^  all  appeal ;  and  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch  :^  ^JEyd  €tfii  nav  to  /«- 
fO¥og  ual  OP  mttl  iaofuvov,  xal  top  ifiop  ninlop  ovdel^  nm  ^pfi- 
TO^  mpeuilvtp€P,  1  am  aU  that  waSf  if,  and  shall  be,  and  my  veil 
no  wufrtal  can  remove.  Admitting  (or  the  present  that  the  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  this  inscription,  that  Isis  bore  the 
name  Jehovah, — are  we  even  then  entided  to  assume  at  once 
that  tbb  name  was  of  such  antiquity  among  the  Egyptians,  as 
that  the  Hebrews  must  have  borrowed  it  from  this  people  f  The 

SrinioQ  is  ever  becoming  more  general,  that  the  passage  in 
z.  3:  6,  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the 
name  Jehovah  first  came  into  use  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Indeed 
tbb  had  long  before  been  the  name  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  God  only  promises  in  Exodus,  that  from  this  time 
onward  he  will  manifest  himself  towards  Israel  in  the  attribute 
which  this  name  implies,  as  the  immutable  Grod.^  Even  the 
rationalizing  Bauer,  who  likewise  supposes  the  Egyptians  to  have 
known  the  name  JaOj  cannot  forbear  admitting  that  the  name 
Jehovah  is  older  among  the  Hebrews  than  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  that  for  tbb  very  reason  the  Egyptian  Jao  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews.^  If  the  name  be  actually  of  ear- 
lier date  than  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  Egyptians  also  really 
had  tbb  name,  there  remains  in  fact  no  other  supposition. 

Besides  all  this,  we  must  here  take  into  account,  how  much, 
or  rather  how  little  reliance,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  authority  of 
Hutarch,  in  hb  accounts  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  writing  as  he 
did  in  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  ayncrelismus.  Who 
does  not  know,  how  with  him  later  philosophical  ideas  combine 
with  the  ancient  accounts  ?  Vogel,^  in  his  critique  upon  the 
Greeks  who  have  written  on  Egypt,  remarks :  '*  The  best  illus- 
tration of  the  Egyptian  religion  might  well  have  been  given  us 
hy  Plutarch — but  unfortunately  it  was  not  his  object  to  unfold 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  themselves ;  but  merely  to 

^  In  hb  edition  of  Simonis  Lex.  Heb. 

'  DeJinde  cgs — ^The  same  inscription  b  also  given,  with  some  va- 
riation, by  Proclus,  CVraim.  in  Tim.  c.  I.  p.  30.  He  adds,  that  it  was 
feond  in  the  oAfium  of  the  temple. 

'  See  Ewald,  Compoe.  der  Qenuit,  p.  8—12.  Also  among  earlier 
wrilem,  Hettinger  de  MminUnu  Dei,  Diss.  IV.  p.  352. 

^  Theokgie  dea  A.T.  p.  14. 

'  Ueber  die  Religion  der  Aegypter,  p.  56. 
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spin  out  from  the  Egyptian  religion  the  ideas  of  bis  countrymen 
and  bis  own."  And  since  all  other  writers  upon  Egypt  make 
no  mention  of  this  inscription/  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Diodorus, 
nor  Strabo,  the  genuineness  of  it  has  been,  with  good  reason, 
called  in  question  by  Mosheim,  with  whom  Meiners  also  coin- 
cides.^ 

But  admitting  the  inscription  to  be  genuine, — bow  is  the  con- 
clusion to  be  justiGed,  that,  because  it  is  here  said  of  Isis:'  / 
om  what  was,  is,  and  is  io  come,  therefore  the  name  Jehovah 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  t  The  name  itself  must  then  be 
Egyptian  ;  but  who  will  undertake  to  shew  that  in  the  language 
of  ancient  Egypt  a  similar  word  had  this  si.^nification  ?  Or  if  so, 
how  strange  the  coincidence,  that  this  Egyptian  word  should 
again  bear  exactly  the  same  meaning  in  Hebrew  ?  Or  should 
it  be  said  that  a  word  of  different  sound  was^  extant  in  Egyptian, 
which  Moses  only  translated  into  Hebrew,-— ^oes  then  the  word 
Jehovah  in  Hebrew  really  mean  what  the  inscription  declares? 
It  is  now  a  generally  admitted  point,  that  Jehovah  (nw)  i» 
written  with  the  vowels  o(  Mo nai  (^iiie).  If  this  be  the  case, 
bow  then  can  this  meaning  be  drawn  from  the  word,  with  even 
an  appearance  of  probability?  Or  if  we  regard  the  present 
vowels  as  those  which  originally  belonged  to  it,  who  in  our  day 
would  assent  to  the  old  interpreters,  according  to  whom  the  first 
syllable  ^  marks  future  time ;  the  second  nn  (for  particip.  nVn) 
present  time  ;  and  the  third  ti_  (the  praeter)  past  time.  Even 
among  the  cabbalists  this  view  of  the  word  seems  not  to  have 
been  regarded  strictly  as  an  interpretation ;  but  rather  as  t 
piquant  expression  of  its  meaning.^  So  also  the  passage  Rev. 
J:  4,  8,  is  to  be  regarded. 

^  With  the  single  exception  of  the  New-Platonist  Proclus,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  note  ;  but  he  is  of  no  authority. 

3  In  his  work  de  vcro  J9eo,p.32,  Meiners  says  :  **  Ad  inscriptionem 
quod  atttnet,  non  possum  non  Moshemii  partibus  mc  adjungere,  qui 
fictam  illani  ac  conrinientitiam  esse  multis  victricibus  rationibus  de- 
nionstravit,  inter  quas  ilia  niihi  omnium  firmissima  esse  videtur,  quod 
btijus  inscriptionis  neque  Herodotus  nc  Plato,  neque  etiara  Strabo  et 
Diodorus,  meminerint." 

3  Plutarch  says,  **  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who  is  regarded  by 
some  as  Isis.*'  Elsewhere  Mith  is  Minerva ;  but  Neith  and  Isis  often 
coincide  in  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

^  E.  g.  in  the  t>ook  Jezira,  ed.  Rittangel,  p.  50.-^So  afterwardf  the 
Tarf^m  of  Jerusalem,  Ex.  ^  14,  ^ici  /uU  eMtttmi  divit  mimdo ;  aad 
Targ.-?d4;  J><iu»,  32:  39. 
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But  after  all,  is  there  not  aDOther  interpretation  of  the  inscrip<- 
tion  in  question,  a  thousand  times  more  obvious  than  this  strange 
one?  Admitting  still  its  genuineness,  does  not  the  explanation 
of  it  from  the  character  of  Isis  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  pre- 
sent itself  to  our  very  hands  ?  Isis,  called  also  Jfmv^,  mother^ 
is  there  the  source  of  all  things,  the  mother  of  the  world.^ 
Especially  is  she  so  represented  by  the  later  syncretistic  philoso- 
phers, e.  g.  by  Apuleius ;  and  hence  the  sup|K)sition  derives  still 
more  probability,  that  the  Saitic  inscription  had  its  origin  in 
some  syncretistic  New  -Platonic  workshop.  Who  does  not  recol- 
lect very  similar  pantheistic  expressions  respecting  Zevs  in  the 
Orphic  hymns,  which  likewise  sprung  from  the  New-Platonist 
school  ?  Compare  also  the  prayer  which  Pausanias  adduces  from 
an  earlier  age  :  ^  Zevg  ijv'  Zivg  ian  *  Ziiq  taatrai '  cJ  fifyaXe 
Ziv,  Pantheistic  India  has  also  similar  expressbns ;  e.  g.  Krish- 
na says  of  himself:^  '*  My  spirit  is  the  guardian  of  all  that  exists. 
Know  that  all  things  are  in  mo ;  just  as  the  air,  which  pervades 
all,  remains  still  contained  in  the  space  of  ether.  At  the  end  of 
the  Kalpa,  all  will  again  return  into  my  root ;  and  1  shall  create 
h  again." 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  (briber  to  remark,  that  if  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  mysteries  really  possessed  a  purer  knowledge  of 
God,  this  would  have  been  connected  with  the  primeval  spirit 
Ktieph^  and  not  with  Isis.  Meiners,  who  asserts  in  opposition  to 
Jaklonsky,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  intelligent  spiritual  deities, 
is  probably  least  of  all  correct  in  regard  to  Kneph. 

From  every  consideration,  then,  we  obtain  the  result,  that, 
while  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  Egyptians  having  had  the 
name  Jao  in  their  language,  there  can  be  none  with  any  pro- 
priety drawn  indirectly  from  the  Saitic  inscription. 

There  is  however  still  another  datum  extant,  which  has  been 
svipposed  indirectly  to  establish  the  supposition  in  question.  We 
find  in  a  book  wriuen  after  the  christian  era,  in  the  treatise 
Jlfgi  'Epft9j¥iiag,  the  ioUowing  somewhat  enigmatical  passage  : 
E0  ^//vjttot  xai  Tovg  Ofoi^^g  vuvovni  Sia  rottf  inra  qwvtjtifroDv  oi 
Uptlg^  i^^f^ifg  fixov¥xfq  mni.  A'at  aini  avXov  xa?  ai^tt  tti^dgag 
r«<F  ypmf»uatt99  toiiiav  6  ijxog  dmovitai  vn  ivqofpiag,  won  0 
iimi(fm0  tfip  av/ngovotv  oM^  akXo  17  ftiXog  dnx^wg  f^aige$  xov 

^  Gorrea  Mytheng.  p.  401.     Creuzer's  Symbotik^  I.  p,  519  sq. 

•  Phoc.  X.  12. 

'  Bbavagat  Gita,  by  Wilkios,  p.  72. 
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Xoyov  %ai  fiovaap.  This  obscure  passage  was  early  taken  as 
referred  to  the  name  Jehovah.  Scaliger  was  in  doubt,  whether 
the  inioi  qtaptjivTu  were  intended  to  designate  m'JT>  Nirr,  or 
Sera  pis  ;  since  Hesycbius  in  a  gloss  speaks  of  to  inraygafifiatov 
£aQantg,  Fuller  "afterwards  proposed  to  arrange  the  vowels 
thus :  'IE(H)  0(Si)  TA,  considering  the  long  vowels  as  included 
in  the  short  ones.  Against  this  view,  L.  Capell  took  a  decided 
stand.^  Matthias  Gesner,  the  great  philologian,  thought  he  had 
more  successfully  solved  the  riddle,  by  so  arranging  the  seven 
Greek  vowels  as  to  bring  out  the  full  name  lEHSiOTA^  Af- 
ter the  appearance  of  Gesner's  dissertation,  theologians  felt 
themselves  authorized  to  appeal  to  it  as  a  certain  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the  Egyptians.  So  Mi- 
cliaelis,^  Bauer,  De  Wette,  and  many  others.  Gesenius,  though 
he  expresses  himself  with  more  caution,  also  says  of  it:  ^.'^  A 
happy  conjecture !  though  hardly  any  thing  more.  In  that  case 
the  name,  which  moreover  docs  not  sound  Shemitic,  would  be 
of  Egyptian  origin."  If,  however,  the  grounds  already  adduced 
in  favour  of  its  Egyptian  origin  have  been  found  untenable,  the 
same  is  true  in  no  less  measure  of  the  one  here  presented. 

We  ask,  first,  who  gives  us  this  account,  and  out  of  what  pe- 
riod does  it  come?  Here  again  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in 
perplexity.  That  the  Demetrius,  to  whom  the  book  is  ascribed, 
was  Demetrius  Phalereus,  no  one  would  now  affirm.  But  let 
us  assign  the  author  to  an  age  ever  so  early, — ^witb  Gale,  Gres- 
ner,  Harles,  under  the  emperor  Antoninus;  or,  with  Valesius, 
even  under  Augustus, — still  we  have  here  an  account  flowing 
from  a  period,  when  the  Egyptian  worship  was  already  re- 
modeled under  the  influence  of  syncretismus  ;  and  it  can  surely 
never  be  a  valid  conclusion,  that  what  is  related  to  us  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  an  age  after  Christ,  holds  good  also  of  those 
with  whom  Moses  or  Abraham  had  to  do  several  thousand  years 
before.  It  may  indeed  be  shewn  to  be  more  probable,  that  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  here  mentioned  by  Demetrius, 

^  See  the  collection,  Decaa  Disserlat,  phUoi.  de  vera  proTwnHaHone 
nomnis  JehovOj  ed.  H.  Relaivlus,  Traj.  1707,  containing  disseitationB 
by  DrusiuB,  Amama,  CapeU>  and  Fuller.  That  of  Drusius  is  the  most 
full 

^  Comm.  Soc.  Gott  ad  an.  1751.    T.  I. 

3  SuppL  ad  Lex.  Heb.  I.  p.  726.     Orient  Biblioth.  XI.  p.  19. 

^  In  his  larger  Heb.  Germ.  Lex.  I.  p.  372. 
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was  actually  introduced  in  one  of  the  centuries  subsequent  to 
the  christian  era.  But  before  proceeding  to  this,  we  ask  fur- 
ther,— and  we  do  it  with  astonishment  that  no  one  has  ever  be- 
fore raised  the  question, — can  it  then  be  really  inferred  from 
this  account,  that  the  name  of  God,  and  especially  of  one  God, 
was  thus  chanted  ?  The  words  run :  "  The  priests  chant  praises 
to  the  godSf  (in  the  phiral,-^they  could  not  all  have  the  same 
name,)  by  means  of  the  seven  vowels."  Does  not  this  lead 
rather  to  the  supposition,  that  the  mere  recitation  or  chanting  of 
certain  tones  was  employed  as  a  substitute  for  hymns  ?  In  fact, 
we  are  informed,  that  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  Egyptian 
schools,  the  vowels  were  recited  or  chanted  off  with  the  tones 
which  were  assigned  to  them  as  notes.^ 

That  this  is  indeed  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage 
before  us,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  explanation  recentlv 
given  by  Otfried  Miiller,^  of  a  Milesian  inscription  formerly  il- 
lustrated by  Barthelemy,^  Kopp,  and  others.  This  Milesian  in- 
scription contains  the  invocation  of  a  god,  who,  in  a  formula  five 
times  repeated,  is  designated  by  the  seven  vowels  arranged  in 
their  usual  succession,  but  commencing  each  time  differently ;  e.  g. 
u^itjiovm^  £iH0vma,  Hiovmai,  Jovmaeti,  Ovfoaerj^,  Each  group  of 
vowels  is  preceded  by  ayie,  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  the 
closing  words :  aQjfayyiloig  q>vXaaaeTm  17  noXtg  AliXfjalmv  nal 
%avteg  oi  xaroixovpng.  Miiller  recurs  first  to  the  meaning  of 
the  vowels  among  the  ancients ;  according  to  which  they  de- 
noted the  seven  planets.  ^  This  Gale  and  Jablonsky  had  before 
suggested.  He  then  mentions  as  the  most  probable  supposition, 
that  the  vowels  here  denote  the  seven  tones  of  the  octave ;  and 
these  seven  tones  are  identified  with  the  seven  planets  and  the 
seven  planetary  spirits ; — we  would  rather  say,  that  praises  were 
chanted  to  the  seven  planetary  spirits  in  the  mystical  number 
seven  of  the  tones.^ — It   is  easy  to  perceive  how  this  in- 

^  Didymi  Rudim.  Lit  Copt 

'  In  a  review  of  Soldan's  Dissertation,  Rtrum  MUestarum  Comm,  I. 

'  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript  T.  XLI.  p.  516. 

^  See  DionyBius  Thrax,  in  Bekker  Jhucdot.  II.  p.  796. 

^  Another  example  how  easy  it  is  to  prove  every  thing  from  any 
thing,  when  one  suffers  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  accidental  resem- 
MflP^jMi^  18  fumiabed  by  Adair,  in  his  remarkable  book,  The  History 
of  the  J^Torih  American  Indians,  Lond.  1775.  He  communicates  to  us 
the  dswoTefy,  that  the  Indians  in  like  manner  are  acquainted  ¥rith  the 
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scriptioQ  serves  clearly  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Demetrius* 
And  now  in  what  age  are  we  to  place  this  Milesian  inscription  ? 
Miiller  supposes,  on  philological  grounds,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
latest  age  of  heathenism.  At  any  rate  it  must  come  from  an 
age,  when  oriental  theosophy  had  become  prevalent.  This  is 
indicated  at  once  by  the  mystical  play  upon  the  name,  so  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  age  ;  and  especially  by  the 
agxayyfXot,  Similar  to  this  are  mystic  verses  in  Eiisebius ;  ^ 
compare  also  the  oracle  quoted  by  Porphyry,  where  Apollo 
calls  himself  fiamXivg  trjg  inraip&oyyou,  ov  nakt^g  laaaiv? 

The  attempt  to  prove  the  Escyptian  origin  of  the  word  Jeho- 
vah, must  consequently  be  wholly  given  up.— Meanwhile,  both 
in  earlier  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  similarity  of  sound 
which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  and  the  Latin  Jovis^ 
has  excited  the  attention  of  many  scholars ;  and  has  thus  given 
occasion  to  new  conjectures  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  for-* 
roer  name. 

This  resemblance,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  the  attention  of 
earlier  theologians  y  but  they,  as  was  to  be  expected,  drew  from 
it  the  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  Latins  had  derived  their 
name  of  God  from  the  Hebrews;  although  L.  Capell,  in  con- 
testing: this  opinion  against  Fuller,  says:  ^'  Non  facile  persuase- 
rim,  Deum  voluisse,  eo  usque  Satanae  laxare  hahenas."  Even 
Voltaire  himself  derives  the  Latin  Jovis  from  the  Hebrew  name, 
and  not  the  reverse.^  But  recent  theologians  and  mythologians 
have  viewed  the  matter  difTerenily.     According  to  Buttmann, 

name  Jehovah  ;  and  in  fact,  his  inference  is  precisely  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  Gesner  and  the  theologians  who  have  followed  in 
his  steps.  He  says,  p.  46,  47,  '*Thcy  api^roach,  stooping  with  their 
heads  and  bodies  pretty  low,  saying  in  a  bass  key.  Yah,  quite  short ; 
then  they  retreat  backward  etc.  and  sing  in  a  strong  bass  key  the  aw- 
ful monosyllable  O,  for  the  space  of  a  minute ;  then  they  strike  up 
majestic  He,  in  the  treble ;  and  in  a  bass  key  they  at  lost  utter  the 
strong,  mysterious  sound,  fVah.  —  The  notes  together  compose  their 
■acred  mysterious  name  Y-O-Ht-Wak, —  which  seems  to  be  the  true 
Hebrew  pronunciation  of  the  name  Jehovah.**  Hence  these  Indians 
belong  to  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  Q.  £.  D.  —  Comp.  MichaeliSy 
Orient  Biblioth.  XI.  p.  18. 

^  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev,  lib.  XI.  c.  6. 

»  lb.  lib.  V.  14. 

'  Diet.  Philovoph.  sub.  v.  Jiota.  Hera  is  to  be  consuhed  partioa- 
larly,  Selden  dt  Diii  Syria,  Synt  I. 
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who  of  bH  the  rooderas  has  been  the  most  arbitrary  and  the 
most  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  at  mythoiogizing  the  Mosaic 
records,  not  only  are  Jehovah  and  Jovis  the  same  word,  but  also 
Japheth  and  Janus ;  ^  and  De  Wette  also  says :  ^  <Hn  my  opin- 
ioa  the  affinity  of  Jehovah  and  Jovis  is  decisive  against  the  de- 
rivation of  Ti'irr  from  rr^Ji.  Both  names  have  a  more  ancient 
and  deeper  orig'in ;  and  Jehovah  was  probably  just  as  much  a 
proper  name  as  Jupiter.*' 

By  the  '*  deeper  origin"  here  alluded  to,  is  probably  meant 
the  language  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  it  is  customary  to  regard 
as  the  nursery  whence  have  sprung  the  languages  of  Western 
Asia,  and  consequently  the  Hebrew.  From  these  eastern  Asi- 
atic languages,  we  can  indeed  derive  both  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew names  of  God,  in  the  following  manner.  The  earlier 
name  of  Jovis  is,  according  to  Varro,^  Diovis ;  this  coincides 
with  JDetrf,  and  Deus  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Zbvq^  whom 
the  Cretans  called  Atvg,  If  now  we  look  for  jhe  origin  .of 
Zfig,  ^io^f  in  Eastern  Asia,  we  find  first  the  Persian  dev^  and 
farther  back,  the  Indian  devas^  derived  from  div^  ^  heaven,'  and 
signifying  *  the  heavenly.'  Indeed  we  can,  with  a  modern  Chi- 
nese scholar,^  go  back  still  further  to  the  Chinese  language, 
where  thian  is  '  heaven,'  and  ikij  <  the  heavenly,'  i.  e.  God.  As 
DOW  out  of  the  ancient  Diovis  and  Diespiier  were  formed  Jovii 
and  Jupiter^  so  the  d  must  in  like  manner  have  been  dropped 
from  the  beginning  of  Jehovah,  Instances  of  similar  abrasion 
may  be  adduced  both  in  ancient  and  modern  languages;  in 
Sanscrit  dvi  ^two,'  and  vinsati  twenty ;'  compare  duo  and  vigin- 
It,  zwti  and  beide ;  w,  this,  and  dieser  ;  giomo,  jour^  and  di- 
umus,  etc. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  derivation  which  we  have  here 
given,  wrill  be  welcome  to  many,  and  will  appear  to  them  easy 
and  oati/ral.  But  nowhere^  and  especially  in  the  comparison  of 
languages,  must  one  rest  satisfied  with  first  appearances,  with  the 
mere  similarity  of  like-sounding  words.  We  choose  to  adduce 
here  an  appropriate  proof  of  this,  before  proceeding  further  in 

'  Ueber  den  Mytbos  von  Noahs  Sohneo,  J^fythologusj  I.  p.  234. 

>  Beitriigen,  Th.  II.  p.  183. 

3  ]>e  Ungua  Lat.  lib.  V.  20. 

^  Ktirz,  in  Nouv.  Journal  Asiatique,  Juin  1830. 

Voi^  4.  No.  13.  14 
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our  subject.  It  has  become  customary,  among  tne  very  many 
and  remarkable  coincidences  of  the  Persian  and  German  lan- 
guages^ to  adduce  also  the  name  of  God  ;  ^  which  in  German  is 
Gottj  in  modern  Persian  choda.  What  words  could  sound 
more  alike?  But  how  many  difficulties  present  themselves 
against  the  comparison,  when  we  look  closer  at  either  the  Ger- 
man or  Persian  appellation  ?  The  modern  Persian  has  its  im- 
mediate source  in  the  Zend.  In  the  Zend  language,  God  is 
called  kvaddta^  i.  e.  'a se  datus,'  compounded  of  kua  and  data; 
in  Sanscrit  svayamdata,  i.  e.  *  the  originator  of  his  own  existence.' 
If  now  choda  is  thus  only  a  contraction  of  two  words,  if  the  verb 
to  give  is  thus  contained  in  it,  who  can  think  of  comparing  it 
with  the  German  Goti  ?  although  at  first  view  the  analogy  seems 
to  be  very  close.* 

In  respect  now  to  the  comparison  of  Jehovah  or  Jahaveh  or 
Jahvoh,  (for  we  will  here  nota  ttempt  to  decide  on  the  original 
vowels,)  with  the  Latin  Jovis,  or,  to  go  back  to  the  ultimate 
root,  with  the  Sanscrit  devas,  it  has  been  customary,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  nearer  juxtaposition,  to  adopt  the  Greek  orthog- 
raphy, as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Diodorus  and  Theo- 
doret,  viz.  *Iaoi,  In  this  however  the  guttural  sound  is  wanting ; 
because  the  Greeks  do  not  in  general  express  H  nor  even  n  in 
their  orthography.  But  this  n  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  it 
was  not  extant  in  the  Indian,  Persian,  nor  Greek,  how  came  the 
Hebrews  to  insert  it?  This  rr  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  us 
from  such  a  comparison  of  the  two  words.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  m'rr.  as  derived  from  the  root  rr'^n.  has  in  Hebrew 

^  So  all,  from  Salroasius  onward,  who  have  touched  upon  the 
affinity  of  the  Persian  and  German,  as  Le  Pileux,  Murray,  von  Ham- 
mer ;  also  Dom,  who  has  recently  treated  of  this  affinity  in  the  most 
accurate  manner,  in  bis  work  Utber  die  Vervfandtsehaft  des  Persiehen 
and  Germanischen  Sprackstamms,  Hamb.  1827.  p.  170. — Kanne  also 
very  naturally  brings  together  Gotl  and  choda.  But  from  what  he 
(Kanne)  tells  us  about  these  names,  in  his  book :  Erste  Urkunde  der 
Geschichle,  p.  579  sq.  we  learn  also  many  other  things,  viz.  1)  That 
the  name  Jthovah  is  really  the  same  with  the  Coptic  lo,  i.  e.  Moon- 
goddess,  Moon-cow ;  2)  That  the  Berlin  mode  of  pronouncing  YoU 
for  Gotl,  may  lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity  ;  since  the  word  Gott  is 
the  letter  Iota;  3)  That  the  name  Jehovah  was  originally  ^'^; 
which  however,  as  is  well  known,  is  merely  the  rabbmic  abbrevia- 
tion. 

^  Comp.  Bumouf,  Extrait  d'un  Commentaire  etc.  in  Nouv.  Journal 
Amatique,  1829,  T.  III.  p.  344  sq. 
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a  form  belonging  to  the  analogy  of  proper  names,  and  also  an 
entirely  appropriate  meaning.  If  we  point  it  as  roost  do,  rf^rp^ 
it  is  a  noun  after  the  analogy  of  ^py^,  and  signifies  Mbe  immu- 
table.'—  Besides  all  this,  the  question  might  still  be  raised, 
whether  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  perhaps  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Abraham,  (on  the  supposition  that  the  passage  in 
Ex.  6:  3  does  not  refer  to  a  later  introduction  of  the  name,)  we 
are  at  liberty  to  assume  such  an  abrasion  of  the  d  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  ;  while  the  less  ancient  Greek,  and  even  the 
Latin  in  its  Deus  and  Diespiter^  have  faithfully  preserved  it. 

In  general,  in  the  comparison  of  Hebrew  words  with  foreign 
ones,  we  must,  I  think,  hold  fast  to  the  following  principle  :  If  a 
Hebrew  name  is  regularly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  so  that 
it  is  obviously  only  the  abstract  idea  of  the  verb  expressed  as  a 
noun,  and  arises  from  the  verb  as  the  stem  from  the  root ;  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  merely  comparing  it  with  a  like-sounding 
word  of  another  language,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  verbal  roots 
are  not  shewn  to  be  related  to  each  other.  Thus  the  substan- 
tives *::^3M  and  ib'^tt  contracted  from\z;2M  certainly  resemble  in 
sound  the  German  Mensch  (mennisfco),  Sanscrit  mannscha. 
But  if  now  the  Sanscrit  word,  and  probably  the  German 
also,  falls  back  upon  the  verbal  root  man^ '  to  think,  to  be  strong ;' 
while  the  Hebrew  comes  from  -^-sm,  \  to  be  weak ;'  the  com- 
parison must  remain  untenable,  so  Jong  as  it  is  not  shown  that 
there  is  some  affinity  between  these  verbs.  1  have  dwelt  more 
on  this  point  in  another  place.^  ^ 

Thus  then  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  at  least  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  give  to  the  Hebrew  name  of  God  a 
derivation  difierent  from  that  which  the  earliest  Hebrew  records 
themselves  present,  viz.  from  the  verb  ti^n,  are  untenable.  We 
leave  it  to  other  inquirers,  as  Von  Meyer  and  Sack,  who  have 
written  on  the  signification  of  the  divine  names,  to  investiaate 
the  form  and  signification  of  the  word  in  question,  from  the  He- 
brew. We  subjoin  a  single  remark.  When  De  Wette  says  :• 
^  A  name  so  abstract  as  this  would  be,  if  derived  from  rr^'ri)  is 
inappropriate  for  the  national  name  of  a  God ;"  and  whenVther 
recent  theologians,  following  De  Wette,  likewise  find  the  name 
too  abstract  for  those  early  ages, — this  all  rests  merely  on  an 
hypothesis,  which  is  false  in  a  twofold  respect.     First,  that  Je- 

^  Beitriige  zur  Spracherklanmg  des  N.  T.  p.  66  sq. 
>  Beitriige,  Tfa.  II.  p.  182. 
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hovab  was  only  the  national  God ;  compare  what  Von  Colin  has 
brought  forward  against  this  hypothesis.^  Secondly,  it  is  as- 
sumed, that  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  rudeness  alone  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  their  knowledge,  of  their  ideas,  and  of  their  lan- 
guage !  To  this  we  reply,  in  the  words  of  Wagn^ :  ^  "  The  hy- 
pothesis of  an  aboriginal  rudeness,  which  raised  itself  by  de- 
grees to  a  state  of  cultivated  reason,  stands  in  contradiction  to 
the  religious  origin  of  mankind, — an  origin  announced  by  the 
prevalence  and  preponderance  of  the  intellectual  principle,  as 
well  as  by  the  invention  of  language,  of  writing,  of  profound  as- 
tronomical calculations,  etc." — What  can  these  critics,  moreover, 
say  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Zendavesta  the  name  of  God,  as  we 
have  seen,  is,  <  He  who  has  produced  himself;'  and  to  this  cor- 
responds, in  Sanscrit,  the  oft  repeated  name  of  God,  tvayamiAtr, 
'  the  self-existing.'  If  now  in  these  troubled  channels  of  prime- 
val revelation,  a  conception  so  abstract  and  so  spiritual  of  the 
divine  Being  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself;  how  can  the 
possibility  of  it  be  denied  in  that  purer  stream  of  divine  com- 
munications, which  flows  throughout  the  Hebrew  theocracy  f 


Art.  IV.     On  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  Passover 

AND  Crucifixion. 

By  J.  H.  Raueh,  Putor  at  Alkeralebon  in  Schwarsborg-SonderhattMD.    Translated  from 

the  GermaD  by  the  Editor.* 

It  is  well  known  that,  among  modern  interpreters,  there  reigns 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  regard  to  the  exact  chrono- 
logy of  this  section  of  the  gospel  history.    It  is  even  asserted, 


^  In  his  dissertation  :  Ueber  die  TheokraUe,  in  Wachler's  PhUomaiie, 
Th.  111.  p.  215  sq. 

^  Grerm.  translation  of  Murray,  p.  7. 

•  From  the  "Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,"  1833.  3te8  Heft. 
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that  tbe  evaogelists  themselves  do  not  harmonize  in  their  ac- 
counts. Yet  among  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  church  we  find 
DO  trace,  that  they  feh  any  difficulty  in  respect  to  these  accounts ; 
or  were  at  all  uncertain  as  to  the  time  when  Jesus  celebrated 
the  last  passover  with  his  discipleSf  and  afterwards  suffered. 
Indeed  the  Easter  controversy,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
church,  manifestly  shews,  that  on  this  point  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  were  entirely  of  one  opinion.  Since  now  it 
very  clearly  appears  from  the  synoptical  narrative  of  the  gospels, 
that  the  last  passover  of  which  our  Lord  partook  with  his  disci- 
ples, was  not  merely  a  commemorative  repast  (fivtiftovixov)^ 
but  a  real  paschal  meal  {^vaifiov)  ;  it  was  assumed  by  many,  as 
is  still  done  by  Kuinoei,  in  ofder  to  bring  about  the  desired  har- 
mony in  the  gospels,  that  Jesus  with  a  portion  of  the  Jews  par- 
took of  the  paschal  lamb  one  day  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
Jews; — an  hypothesis,  which,  besides  being  destitute  of  all  his- 
torKal  grounds,  does  not  remove  all  tbe  difficuhies  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  accounts  in  question.  And  as  even 
Mosheim  acknowledged  his  inability  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
tbe  point ;  and  Semler  was  disposed  to  pass  it  by,  as  being  of 
too  litde  importance  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  further  investiga- 
tk)n ;  and  various  other  attempts  of  learned  theologians  have 
produced  no  better  results ;  it  is  not  surprising,  that  De  Wette 
and  Winer  should  at  last  declare,  that  to  harmonize  the  accounts 
of  the  evangelists  respecting  this  history,  is  impossible ;  or  that 
the  former,  especially,  should  find  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth 
gospel  a  very  important  variation,  which  renders  even  its  genu- 
ineness doubtful.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  fourth  gospel  has 
contributed  its  share  to  produce  this  uncertainty  and  confusion  ; 
but  without  any  fault  of  its  own.  Indeed  interpreters  would 
never  have  remained  so  long  in  darkness,  and  at  last  pro- 
ceeded to  this  desperate  conclusion,  had  they  been  disposed  to 
follow  the  clear  intimations  of  this  evangelist,  with  confidence  in 
him  as  an  apostle  and  eye-witness ;  had  they  remembered  tliat 
as  an  apostle  and  a  native  of  Palestine,  John  has  spoken  of  an 
annual  and  well-known  religious  institution  of  his  people,  in  the 
common  and  familiar  language  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  had  they 
therefore  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  actual  signification  of  his 
expressk>ns,  which  was  current  at  the  time. 

It  was  however  quite  natural  in  Bretschneider,  to  whom  on 
other  grounds  the  fourth  gospel  was  already  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, and  who  could  place  confidence  only  in  the  first  three. 
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that,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of  an  entire  disharmony  of 
the  gospels  in  this  section,  and  adopting  the  conamon  views  in 
respect  to  this  history  and  likewise  the  meanings  commonly  at- 
tributed to  single  expressions,  he  too  should  find  in  the  narrative 
of  John  nothing  but  gross  errors ;  which,  however,  he  felt  him- 
self able  to  remove,  by  aid  derived  from  Alexandria,  and 
from  the  ancient  manner  of  reckoning  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  He  asserts:^  '^  In  the  fourth  gospel,  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  last  passover  of  Jesus,  there  exists  a  two-fold 
contradiction.  The  first  is,  that  Jesus  partook  of  the  meal  on 
the  day  before  the  festival ;  and  on  the  next  following  day,  i.  e. 
onthe^r^r  day  of  the  festival^  which  was  the  day  oi  preparation 
(nuQctoxivti)  for  the  passover-meal  (John  18:  28),  he  was  cruci- 
fied, and  consequently  did  not  partake  of  the  paschal  lamb ; 
while  the  other  evangelists  relate,  that  Jesus  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  partook  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  \he  first  day  of  the  festival 
or  i»  trj  nctgaanevri  T0vnaax<x,  and  then  was  crucified  on  the 
following  day,  after  partaking  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  conse- 
quently iv rij  nuQaawv^  tov  aap fiirov .—The  second  con- 
tradiction is,  that  according  to  the  fourth  gospel,  c.  18:  28, 
comp.  13:  1,  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  duy 
of  the  month  Nisan,  on  the  nagaaxsvi^  rov  naoxoij  and  the 
Jews  had  not  yet  eaten  the  paschal  lamb  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  related,  c.  19:  31,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  occurred  on 
the  nagaaxevfi  tov  [aapfiarov,  that  on  the  next  day  the  sab- 
bath was  to  be  kept,  and  consequently  Jesus  suffered  on  thef^" 
ieenth  day  of  Nisan." 

Without  stopping  to  scrutinize  further  this  by  no  means  sat- 
isfactory array  of  proofs,  let  us  examine  the  history  itself ;  from 
which  we  shall  soon  learn  not  only  the  truth  and  the  deserts  of 
the  fourth  gospel,  but  also  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  and  vari- 
ation which  critics  have  so  long  found  in  the  accounts  of  this 
evangelist ;  and  likewise  the  source  from  which  the  author  of 
the  Probabilia  has  extracted  the  contradictions  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  in  this  part  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  will  endeavour  to  gain  some  clear 
ideas  and  establish  some  fixed  principles,  according  to  which 
the  accounts  of  the  four  evangelists  on  this  point  of  history  are 
to  be  understood  and  estimated. 

What  then  does  Moses  first  direct  in  regard  to  the  passover  ? 

1  Probabilia  de  Evang.  Job.  Apost  Indole  et  Origine,  p.  104. 
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LeF.  23:  5  sq.  "  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
(Nisan),  between  the  evenings,  is  the  Lord's  passover ;"  and 
V.  6.  '*  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord  ;  seven  days  ye  must  eat  un- 
leavened bread." 

V.  7.  **  In  the  first  day  ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation ; 
ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

V.  8.  *'  But  ye  shall  ofier  an  ofiTering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days :  -in  the  seventh  day  is  a  holy  convocation,  ye 
shall  do  DO  servile  work." 

The  same  statute  is  repeated,  almost  in  thes^me  words.  Num. 
28:  16  sq. 

In  this  law,  two  days  are  definitely  distinguished,  and  for 
each  a  particular  meal  is  appointed.  The  fourteenth  day  is  not 
the  festival,  nor  even  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  but  the  passo- 
ver.  The  fifteenth  day  13  the  festival,  which  is  to  be  holy,  the 
festival  of  unleavened  bread,  when  for  seven  days  unleavened 
bread  was  to  be  eaten.  On  the  fourteenth^  the  paschal  lamb  was  to 
be  eaten ;  and  fix>m  the  fifteenth  onward,  unleavened  bread,  for 
seven  days. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  law,  the  succession  of  days  and 
of  the  diflferent  meals  is  historically  described  in  Josh.  5:  10  sq. 
The  children  of  Israel  helcf  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month  at  evening,  v.  1 0 ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day,  "  the 
morrow  after  the  passover,"  they  ate  of  the  corn  of  the  land, 
unleavened  bread  and  parched  ears,  v.  11.^ 

What  then  is  naaxa  ?  According  to  the  above,  it  signifies 
not  only  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  killed  and  eaten  on  the 
fourteenth ;  but  also  the  festival  connected  with  it,  which  began 
on  the  fifteenth,  and  with  which  began  the  seven  days  on  which 
unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten.  Hence,  therefore,  ndaxa 
is  in  the  gospels  the  general  name  for  both  these  days  and  also 
the  days  following  the  fifteenth  or  the  festival ;  Luke  2:  41. 
John  2:  13,  23.  6:  4.  11:  55,  56.  Josephus  likewise,  when- 
ever he  has  occask>n  to  speak  of  these  days,  so  important  to  his 
QatKM),  commonly  subjoins  tbe  explanation  :  '<  The  festival  of 
unleavened  bread,  which  is  called  Pascha^  passover  ;"^— coin- 
ciding entirely  with  Luke  22:  1,  '^The  feast  of  -  unleavened 
bread,  which  is  called  the  passover."     The   name  passover^ 

^  For  an  illasuration  of  this  <  parched  corn,'  see  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol. 
III.  p.  643 Ed. 

*  JoA,  Ant.  17. 9.  3.    B.  J.  2. 1.  3.  al. 
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tlien,  was  applied  more  particularly  to  tbe  festival ;  tbe  first 
(fourteenth)  day  belonged  indeed  to  the  passover,  but  strictly 
speaking  made  no  part  of  the  proper  festival ;  and  hence  Jose- 
phus  sometimes  reckons  only  seven,  and  sometimes  eight  days,  to 
the  passover.  This  first  day,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  is  called  ^Mhe  day  of  unleavened  bread 
when  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  killed,"  Luke  22:  7  ;  and  '^  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  iju^drt]  xmv  a^ufKov^  Mark  14: 
12.  Matt.  26:  17.  In  a  special  sense,  however,  naoxa  sig- 
nifies x\\e  paschal  lambf  the  paschal  svpper^  whenever  these  are 
spoken  of,  and  not  the  day  on  which  the  repast  was  held ;  Matt. 
26:  17,  18,  19.  Mark  14:  12,  14,  16.  Luke  22:  7.  Jos.  Ant. 
3.  10.  5. 

But  the  chief  question  is.  When  ?  at  what  hour  of  the  four- 
teenth day  of  Nisan  was  the  paschal  lamb  eaten  ?  The  author 
of  the  Probabilia  asserts :  '^  The  lamb  was  eaten  from  the  last 
hour  of  the  fourteenth  onward,  and  in  the  first  hours  of  the  fifteenth 
day  of  Nisan ;"  and  still  more  definitely :  '<  The  paschal  day  or 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  began,  according  to  our 
way  of  speaking,  from  the  sixth  hour  at  evening  of  Thursday, 
and  the  paschal  meal  was  immediately  held  in  the  beginning 
of  this  day."^ 

In  the  first  of  these  citations,  the  author  still  leaves  to  tbe  four- 
teenth of  Nisan  a  little  honour;  but  in  tbe  second,  he  assumes 
without  scruple  the  fifteenth  as  the  day  of  the  paschal  meal,  the 
statute  of  Moses  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  No  wonder; 
for  all  recent  interpreters  are  of  the  same  opinion,  Paulus,  Kui- 
Doel,  etc.  down  to  the  very  latest  commentators  on  this  part  of 
the  gospel  history,  Guerike  and  Tholuck.^  The  judgment  giv- 
en by  Paulus  is  remarkable ;  it  is  confident,  and  yet  seems  to 
rest  only  on  authority  :^  '^  The  first  day  of  the  passover  began 
after  sunset  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan;  and  the  paschal  lamb 
was  eaten  in  the  night  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days 
of  this  month.  Of  this  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  claims  to  have  rectified  this  point  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner."^    In  this  confidence  be  now  speaks  also  of  the 

1  Probabilia,  p.  102.  p.  106. 

^  Guerike  in  Winer's  Neue  KriL  Joum.  B.  a  St.  3.  Tholuck 
in  bis  Comm.  zu.  Johannis.      [So  also  Alshauseo.] 

3  Comm.  III.  p.  533.  ^  In  his  Mos.  Recht,  Michaelis  ap- 

peals to  an  article  by  himself  in  the  Gdtt.  ^^nxiigeuj  1758,  St  135.  p. 
1276. 
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Jifteentk  day  of  Nisan  as  the  day  of  Jesus'  death,  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  sabbath,  which  began  the  evening  before  at  sunset, 
when  our  Lord  partook  of  the  paschal  larab, — and  as  the  first 
and  most  solemn  day  of  the  feast ! !  ^ 

And  yet  it  is  this  opinion,  as  I  believe,  which  so  utterly  dis- 
turbs the  chronology  of  this  section  of  the  gospel  history,  and 
produces  such  ao  unavoidable  disharmony  in  the  accounts  of 
the  evangelists ;  so  that  both  De  Wette  and  Winer  have  felt 
authorized  according  to  this  view  to  affirm  :^  "  The  contradic- 
tion in  the  evangelical  accounts  we  can  neither  disguise,  nor 
hope  to  solve."  But  these  accounts  stand  in  most  perfect  har- 
mony ;  as  we  shall  now  see. 

The  Jews  reckoned  their  day  from  sunset  to  sunset.  Ac- 
cording to  Lev.  23:  5  and  Num.  9:  3,  the  passover  was  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan  between  the  evenings? 
between  the  preceding  and  following  day,  i.  e.  at  the  moment  of 
sunset,  when  the  new  or  fourteenth  day  began.  Had  the  law 
referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  day,  this  would  have  im- 
plied the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ;  the  fourteenth  would  mean 
nothing ;  the  fourteenth  would  be  the  fifteenth,  and  this  again  the 
sixteenth,  and  so  on ;  there  would  be  no  chronology  in  the 
whole  Jewish  history.  But  where  in  the  whole  world  was  there 
ever  a  celebration,  fixed  to  take  place  on  a  certain  definite  day, 
which  was  held  only  in  the  very  last  moments  of  that  day,  or  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fall  not  only  mostly,  but  wholly,  within  the  fol- 
k>wing  day?  The  incorrectness  oi  this  opinion  is  rendered 
most  strikingly  palpable,  by  a  comparison  of  the  statute  in  respect 
to  the  passover,  in  Deut.  16:  6,  "  Thou  shah  sacrifice  the  pass- 
over  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun."  Here,  according 
to  the  opinbn  in  question,  the  fourteenth  day  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  because  at  sunset  the  new  or  following  day  was  already  be- 
gun ;  the  fifteenth  day  is  here  clearly  indicated,  althougn  ac- 
cording to  the  express  statute  not  this,  but  the  fourteenth  was 
to  be  the  first  paschal  day.      At  the  beginning,  therefore,  and 

*  Comment,  p.  78,  79. 

^  De  Wette,  Hebr.  Jud.  Alterth.  p.  261.  Winer  Realwortub.  p. 
508. 

'  The  Jews  rekoned  two  eyenings,  the  first  from  about  the  ninth 
hour  till  sunset ;  and  the  second  after  sunset ;  See  the  Lexicons,  and 
Geaen.  Lex.  Heb.  art.  !)n!{.  Calmet  art  Evening,  Comp.  Matt  14: 
J 5,  with  verse  23. — Ed. 
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not  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  day,  was  the  paschal  Iamb  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  ;  as  the  testimony  of  Josephus  shews  incontro- 
vertibly.  "  God  commanded  Moses,"  he  says,  ^'  to  direct  the 
people  to  have  a  lamb  in  readiness  on  the  thirteenth  [some  read 
tenth']  of  Nisan,  against  the  fouileenth."  This  Moses  did,  and 
ivoTaatiQ  di  tijg  tioaagioxaideKirfjgj  which  can  well  mean  on- 
ly, as  the  fourteenth  day  began^  they  killed  the  lamb.^  He 
speaks  just  as  clearly,  though  not  so  de6nitely  in  another  place  : 
''  On  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  we  celebrate  yearly,  according  to 
custom,  the  paschal  meal  in  companies,  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  of  the  victim  remains  over  till  the  next  morning,  eig  ttiv 
iniovoav  so.  i^fitgav ;  and  then  on  the  fifteenth  day,  the  passover 
is  followed  by  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread."^  As  now  the 
Jews  began  the  new  day  at  simset,  this  fifteenth  day  of  course, 
which  followed  the  preceding  one  (ri^y  intovaav\  must  also 
have  begun  at  sunset ;  and  from  the  time  of  eating  the  lamb  on 
the  fourteenth  up  to  this  fifteenth,  on  which  the  festival  Imme- 
diately followed  {d$adix^tat)t  a  full  day  must  have  intervened, 
i.  e.  the  paschal  meal  must  hare  been  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan. 

Josephus  states  also,^  that  the  paschal  lambs  were  killed  in  the 
afternoon  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  hour,  or  according  to 
our  way  of  reckoning,  between  3  and  5  o'clock  nearly  ;  and, 
consequently,  just  in  that  interval  which,  on  the  day  before  the 
sabbath,  was  regarded  as  the  nagaonevii  tov  aappijov.  But  if 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  were  now  already  past,  and  the  paschal 
meal  was  first  held  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Jews,  in  slaughtering 
such  an  immense  number,  of  lambs,  which  Josephus  states  at 
256,000,  should  have  limited  themselves  to  so  few  hours  of  time, 
in  which  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  com- 
pleted the  labour ;— especially  as  they  had  bad  the  whole  four* 
teeoth  day  before  them,  and  could  at  least  appropriate  the  whole 
afternoon  to  that  purpose.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  this  interval  from  the  9th  to  the  1 1  th  hour,  3  to  5 
o'clock,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan,  when  the 
I    1 1 1    1 1  -         III  ■        ■  I 

1  Jos.  Ant.  2.  14.  6. 
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pascbal  Iamb  was  to  be  held  in  readiness  against  the  fourteenth.^ 
We  must  also  here  not  forget,  that  the  days  [of  the  month]  among 
the  Jews  were  reciconed,  not  by  the  sun,  but  according  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  ;  and  hence  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  a  day, 
often  subjoins  xara  atXiiptjv.  The  fourteenth  of  Nisan  then  waa 
the  time  when  the  moon  appeared  and  shone  for  the  fourteenth  time 
in  Nisan ;  hence  he  calls  the  night  in  which,  after  the  first  pas- 
cbal meal,  God  passed  by  the  Israelites  and  smote  the  Egyp* 
tians,  isuii^  ij  pvi;^  and  the  following  afternoon  of  this  day, 
when  the  Israelites  came  up  from  Egypt,  nfvxfi  nai  diKaiti  xarm 

The  fourteenth  of  Nisan  between  the  evenings,  consequently, 
b  that  point  of  time,  .when  the  thirteenth  day  closed  with  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  and  the  fourteenth  day  began ;  and  this  day 
continued  again  to  the  same  point,  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  was  appointed  by  law  as  the  day  for  celebrating  the  paschal 
meal. 

What  is  nttQuantvi^  ?  In  general,  f  reparation  ;  and  hence 
h  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Josephus  to  denote  the 
day  or  the  hours  of  preparation  for  the  sabbath ;  and  as  the  first 
day  of  tbe  festival  was  accounted  holy  like  the  sabbath,  proba- 
bly this  name  noQaoMHuti  was  also  used  of  the  day  before  tbe 
festival  (ti  ioQtfi)^  and  signifies  consequently  uqoioqxmv^  eve^ 
vaperj  la  veille.  As  denoting  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  [i.  e.  the 
hours  just  preceding,]  nagaoxivrj  occurs  Mark  15:  42,  with  the 
explanation  o  iati  ngoaafifiazop;  Luke  23:  54  napaaxiw^,  not 
cafifiuTov  in^maxf^'u  e.  the  sabbath  was  approaching;  Joha 
19:  31,  42.  This  napaoxet/i?  tov  aapfiarov  began,  according 
to  Josephus,  ^  at  the  ninth  hour,  i.  e.  about  3  o'clock,  in  the  after-* 
DOOD  before  the  commencement  of  the  sabbath.  As  signifying 
tbe  day  of  preparation  for  the  festival,  nagaantwi  is  found  only 
John  19:  14,  nagaaxtvf}  tov  naaxa^  [i.  e.  of  the  passover  in 
its  widest  sense,  as  including  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread]. 
That  this  meaning  of  the  word  accords  with  the  probable  tu tit 
loquendi  of  the  Jews,  and  'is  not  merely  so  taken  for  granted 
out  of  favour  to  John,  will  be  apparent,  if  we  consider  in  detail  tbe 
Darratbn  of  tbe  fourth  gospel  respecting  the  paschal  supper  of 
our  Lord  and  the  following  events  of  his  passion  ;  and  examine, 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  with  the  customs  of 


^  Joe.  Ant  2. 14.  &    See  above.  *  Ibid. 
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tbe  Jews  of  that  day,  and  with  the  accounts  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists. 

The  gospel  of  John  begins  the  history  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
13:  1,  with  the  words,  ngo  di  xijg  iogr^i  tov  naaxa.  What 
now  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  f  According  to  law  and 
custom,  the  proper  passover  was  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  was  the  festival.  Hence,  ngo  xriQ  £0(^- 
Tfjg,  "before  the  festival,"  was  the  day  before  the  festival, 
the  day  of  the  proper  passover,  on  which  the  paschal  lamb 
was  killed  and  eaten  in  common ;  it  was  here  also  the  eve 
or  beginning  of  the  paschal  day,  because  upon  the  time 
thus  specified  in  v.  1,  followed  the  night  in  v.  30,.  ^y  di  vvS; 
and  the  meal  which  our  Liord  then  held  with  his  disciples,  v.  2, 
dtlnvov  fBvofiivovj  was  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Conse- 
quentiv,  the  time  here  meant  is  the  first  hours  of  tlie  fourteenth 
day  of  Nisan,  twice  twelve  hours  before  x\\e  festival  of  the  pass- 
over,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan. — In  John  18: 28,  it  is  related,  the 
Jews  would  not  go  into  the  praetorium,  "  lest  they  should  be  de- 
filed, but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover,  uXl  'iva  ffaymoi  to 
ndajfa."     What  do  these  words  mean  ?     According  to  the  re- 

Eeated  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  the  express  declaration  in 
iuke  22:  i,  -naaxa  is  also  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread, 
iqtoQxri  Tcur  aCvfiotv;  as  likewise  we  find  ii^  t^  naaxa  in  John 
18:  39,  parallel  to  xara  iogrti^  in  Matt.  27:  15.  Mark  15:  6. 
Luke  23: 17.  On  this  festival,  according  to  the  law.  Lev.  23:  6, 
ra  iCvfiu^  unleavened  bread,  was  to  be  eaten ;  and  from  Josh. 
5:  10,  we  learn  that  on  the  second  passover-day,  ra  aCvfta,  un- 
leavened bread,  actually  was  eaten ;  consequently  the  phrase 
*/va  ipayma$  to  naaxa  is  here  synonymous  with  Yva  tpayoiat  xd 
Sivfia^  and  is  therefore  to  be  understood  of  the  beginning  of  the 
proper  festival,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan,  when  by  law  and 
custom  this  particular  kind  of  meal  was  to  be  held.  In  what  it 
consisted,  it  does  not  here  concern  us  to  know ;  enough,  it  was 
a  meal  established  by  law  and  custom.  And  Deut.  16:  1,2,  as 
well  as  the  usage  of  the  rabbins,  shews  incontestibly,  that  nD^> 
even  when  killing  and  eating  are  mentioned,  does  not  always 
mean  exclusively  the  paschal  lamb,  but  includes  also  other  sac- 
rifices. 

John  19:  14,  tjv  di  nagaaxevrj  xov  naaxa.  Are  we  here  to 
understand  a  preparation  for  the  proper  paschal  meal,  as  the 
author  of  the  Probabilia  assumes  i  or  do  these  words  refer  to 
the  paschal  festival  9    So  far  as  the  ti^ti^  loquendi  of  the  Jews 
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of  that  age  is  known  to  us,  na^aaxsvii  is  used  in  reference  to 
only  one  hoij  day,  the  sabbath ; — we  know  of  no  nagaoKivii  for 
the  proper  paschal  meal ;  neither  Josephus,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  killing  of  the  lambs,^  or  elsewhere,  nor  the  evangelists, 
where  they  relate  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples 
respecting  the  passover,  their  questions,  our  Liord's  commission, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  disciples,  mention  any  naQaanevii^ — 
they  employ  neither  the  noun  nor  the  verb,  but  merely  say, 
itoifiaawfi£¥,  hoiftaavtf^  ijro/^oaoy.  Matt.  26:  17,19.  Mark  14: 
15,  16.  Luke  22:  12,  13.  On  the  other  hand,  naaxa,  where 
the  paschal  lamb  is  not  the  special  subject  of  discourse,  means  in 
Josephus  and  in  the  evangelists  ibe  festival^  97  iogrij  zwv  aCvfimp^ 
and  is  so  used  by  John  in  c.  18:  39,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
custom  of  setting  free  a  prisoner  iv  t£  naaxa,  for  which  the 
other  evangelists,  in  the  parallel  passages,  employ  tcata  ttjv  ioQ" 
xn^.  Matt.  27:  15.  Mark  15:  6.  Luke  23:  17.  But  to  this  fes- 
tival was  ascribed  a  character  of  sanctity,  as  to  the  sabbath, 
Ex.  12:  16.  Lev.  23:  17;  the  latter  had  its  nagaaitcvij,  and  in 
like  manner  before  the  festival,  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  Ni- 
san,  all  leaven  was  to  be  put  away,  and  consequently  a  prepara- 
tion, a  nagaauivfj,  made  against  the  festival ;  Ex.  12:  15^20. 
Hence  nagacxevij  rov  naaxa  is  here  the  preparation  for  the  fes- 
tival, and  not  for  the  proper  paschal  meal ;  which  moreover  was 
prepared  towards  evening,  and  not  in  the  forenoon,  and  John 
makes  the  remark  in  order  to  note  the  exact  time  of  Jesus'  con- 
demnation ;  for  which  reason  also  he  specifies  the  hour  of  the 
day,  viz.  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon. 

John  19:  31.  That  the  Jews,  since  it  was  the  preparation, 
inel  nagaoxtvTj  ^y,  did  not  wish  the  bodies  to  remain  upon  the 
cross  on  the  sabbath,  can  here  be  said  only  of  the  nagaautvij 
Tov  aafifitttov,  which  all  the  evangelists  concur  in  representing 
as  the  time  when  Jesus  ivas  taken  down  from  the  cross;  Mark  1 5: 
42,  nagaax€v^f  0  iari  ngoacipfiatov.  Luke  23:  54,  nagaax€Vij, 
noAOcififiaTOv  inig)wax€.  Now  because  this  sabbath  coincided  with 
the  first  day  of  the  proper  festival,  which  also  in  itself  was  to  be 
sanctified  like  the  sabbath.  John  expressly  subjoins  ijv  yag  fie^aXrj 
ijfuga  ixtivov  rot;  aafifiaTOVy  "for  that  day  of  the  sabbath  was  a  great 
day."  But  only  the  first  proper  festival  day  can  be  here  meant;  for 
only  this  a  nd  the  last  or  seventh  day  were  fu^aXa&y  because  these  are 
called  holy  in  the  law;  and  not  every  day  of  the  festival,  as  Guerike 

^  J08.  B.  J.  6.  9.  a 
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supposes,^  from  a  misapprebensioD  of  the  passage  in  the  Sept. 
Is.  1:  13.  The  v/^tga  (Aiyalti  (Eogl.  'calling  of  assemblies')  is 
there  put  on  an  equality  with  the  holy  day,  the  sabbath,  aip^ata^ 
and  is  therefore  to  be  understood  ofa  festival ;  as  is  shown  also 
by  the  other  passage  quoted  by  him,  John  7:  37,  where  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  f?  rifiiga  fAiyaXa  was  the  last  day,  iaxijti. 
These  two  words,  ^v  (kiyiXti^  serve  here  as  a  very  exact  desig- 
nation of  the  time.  The  festival,  ij  iogtri^  was  impending,  and 
fell  upon  the  sabbath, — not  the  second  day  of  the  festival  and 
still  less  the  day  of  the  paschal  lamb  ;  for  neither  of  these  was 
fteydXijj  but  only  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  festival.  Nor 
did  the  nagaoxivii  zov  aapparov  continue  a  whole  day,  as  Gue- 
rike  asserts;  but  began,  according  to  Josephus,^  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day  before  the  sabbath,  i.  e.  three  hours  before  the 
commencement  of  the  sabbath  ;  and,  consequently,  precisely  at 
the  time  when  Luke  describes  our  Lord  as  having  expired, 
c.  23:  44,  ^'And  there  was  darkness  until  the  ninth  hour;" 
comp.  V.  46.   This  therefore  is  also  particularly  noted  by  John. 

According  to  the  accounts,  then,  of  the  evangelist  John,  Je- 
sus partook  with  his  disciples  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as  the  law 
ordained  and  the  Jews  were  wont,  on  the  day  before  the  festival 
of  unleavened  bread,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan  ;  in  the  night  following  this  meal  he  was  arrested ;  on  the 
morning  following  this  night,  and  consequently  (since  the  festival 
of  the  passover  began  on  the  eve  of  the  fifteenth)  on  the  day  of 
preparation  for  the  festival,  nagaaxivrj  rov  naaxctj  he  was  con- 
demned and  crucified ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
in  the  nagaaxivii  of  the  sabbath,  upon  which  the  first  festival 
fell,  and  consequently  after  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  he  was 
taken  down  from  the  cross  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  All  this  fol- 
lowed in  the  interval  of  one  day,  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  from 
its  commencement  at  sunset  till  towards  its  closing  hours  before 
the  sunset  which  ushered  in  the  fifteenth ;  in  our  way  of  reck- 
oning, from  the  evening  of  Thursday  till  towards  the  evening  of 
Friday. 

How  now  do  the  other  evangelists  accord  with  the  accounts  of 
John.'^  Luke  relates,  22: 1,  ^'The  festival  of  unleavened  bread  drew 
near,  which  is  called  the  passover,  tj^yias  di  17  iogrii.  In  v.  7, 
^^Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  [i.  e.  in  the  widest 

^  In  Winer's  Neues  Krit.  Journ.  B.  3.  Sl  3. 
^  J06.  Ant.  la  &  2. 
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sense,]  wbeo  the  passover  must  be  killed,  ^l^s  9i  ij  lifidpa  %£v 
iCvfitup  iv  ^  «.  r.  A."  i.  e.  the  day  was  comings  on  which  it  must 
be  killed,  viz.  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  ^A^«  Aorist, — it  had  not  yet 
actually  come,  but  was  near;  and  now  Jesus  directs  his  disci- 
ples to  prepare  the  paschal  lamb,  v.  9 — 13.  They  go  and  do 
according  to  his  directions;  and  when  now  the  hour  was  come, 
▼.  14,  oTi  tfMxo  n  mQUj  i.  e.  the  hour  of  the  coming  day,  on 
which,  according  to  v.  7,  the  passover  was  to  be  killed  [and 
eaten],  and  after  it  had  actually  been  killed  and  prepared  by  the 
disciples,  v.  9  sq.  Jesus  placed  himself  (reclined)  with  his  twelve 
disciples  at  the  table.  But  since  that  fik&s  v.  7,  and  this  iyivtro 
V.  14,  we  cannot  well  suppose  a  whole  night  and  a  whole  day 
{wx&riufQov)  to  have  passed,  quite  to  the  end  of  the  day  to 
which  n^^f  refers  in  v.  7 ;  it  must  therefore  be  the  beginning 
and  not  the  end  of  that  day  which  is  here  meant,  viz.  of  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan,  on  which  by  law  and  custom  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  Is  not  this  the  same  descrip- 
tk>n  which  Josephus  gives,  in  different  places,  of  this  custom  and 
of  ihb  appointed  time  ?  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan,  the  pas- 
schal  iambs  should  be  made  ready  against  the  fourteenth  ;^  that 
the  lambs  were  killed  in  the  interval  from  the  9th  to  the  11th 
hour,  or,  in  our  mode  of  reckoning,  from  3  to  5  o'clock ;  ^  and, 
ivatiofig  di  t^g  Teaaigiauutdixittjg^  as  the  fourteenth  day  was 
ushered  in,  the  paschal  meal  was  eaten  ?^-— In  Luke  23:  44,  there 
was  darkness  until  the  ninth  hour ;  v.  46,  Jesus  expires;  v.  54, 
he  is  laid  in  the  tomb  ;  it  was  the  nagaoneviif  the  sabbath  drew 


According  to  liuke's  narrative,  then,  Jesus  ate  the  |!>aschal 
lamb  with  his  disciples,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  fourteenth  of 
Nisan ;  was  arrested  in  the  night  after  this  supper ;  on  the  fol- 
lowing dav  was  crucified,  expired,  was  buried  during  the 
napaoxsvfi^  at  the  approach  of  the  sabbath ;  and  since  at  all 
tiroes  the  festival  followed  the  fourteenth,  and  commenced  on  the 
fifteenth,  so  according  to  Luke  also  the  sabbath  and  the  first  day 
of  the  proper  festival  fell  together.  All  took  place  from  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  day,  i.  e.  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  till  towards  the 
evening  of  Friday. 

1  Joo.  Ant.  3. 14.  &  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  9.  3. 
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Matthew  and  Mark  exhibit  likewise  their  usual  coincidence  in 
their  accounts  of  our  Liord's  last  passover  ;  except  that  the  lat- 
ter adds  a  few  clauses  in  order  to  specify  the  time  more  defi- 
nitely. The  date  of  the  paschal  supper,  as  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  has  apparently  the  most  difficulty,  and  seems  least  of 
all  to  accord  with  the  reckoning  of  John.  It  has  therefore  been 
the  occasion  of  all  the  idle  hypotheses  and  false  theories  which 
we  find  in  the  commentaries  on  the  gospels ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
it  harmonizes  entirely  with  the  accounts  of  John,  of  Luke,  and 
with  Josephus.  We  must,  however,  not  forget,  that  the  gospels 
are  wholly  popular  writings,  composed  by  men  without  scientific 
culture,  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  language  of  common  life, 
and  are  to  be  understood  accordingly. 

The  note  of  time  in  Matt.  26: 2,  ^<  Ye  know  that  after  two 
days  is  the  passover,"  is  of  little  importance.  As  nacxa^  with- 
out farther  limitation,  very  commonly  signifies  the  festival,  ^ 
which  began  with  the  fifteenth,  Jesus  may  have  spoken  these 
words  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan,  as  Pau- 
lus  also  supposes  f  and  according  to  the  more  definite  notice  of 
Mark  14:  l,^v  ^^  ro  naaxa  xal  ta  SCv/ia  futd  dvo  x.  r.  X,  "after 
two  days  was  the  passover  and  the  festival,"  etc.  the  words  were 
actually  spoken  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan ;  for  Jesus  was  then  at 
an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Simon,  consequently  towards 
evening.^ 

Matt.  26:  17,  tij  di  ngmti  twp  aCvftwv^  tnight  in  itself  mean 
'  on  the  first  festival  day,'  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan ;  for  strictly 
speaking  that  was  i?  ngioTti  ttSv  iCvfiWf.  But  Josephus  reckons 
sometimes  seven  days  of  rd  ofi;/ia,  when  he  speaks  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  and  sometimes  eight  days,^  in  the  language 
of  common  life,  where  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  also  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  aCvfuXj  as  in  Luke  22:  7.  The  reason  of  this 
probably  was,  because  on  that  day,  according  to  Ex.  12:  15  and 
the  Mishna,^  every  thing  leavened  was  to  be  put  away ;  and 

1  Luke  22:  1.  «  Comm.  III.  p.  96. 

^  This  remark  would  seem  to  imply  a  lapsus  aninuu  oo  the  part  of 
the  author ;  for  the  account  of  the  meal  in  Simon's  house  stands  in 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  above  note  of  time  ;  and  is  more- 
over said  by  John,  12:  1,  to  have  taken  place  six  days  before  the 
passover. — Ed. 

*  Jofl.  Ant  2.  15. 1.  *  Tract.  Pesachim,  c.  1. 
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thus  there  came  out  just  eight  days,  when  leavened  bread  was 
again  introduced  on  the  twenty-first.  Consequently,  the  four^' 
teenth  of  Nisan  is  to  be  understood  here,  as  in  Luke.  The 
writer  might  however  mean  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the 
end  of  that  day.  But  Mark  14:  12,  specifies  the  time  more 
definitely :  or«  to  naaxa  idvov,  ^'  when  they  killed  the  paschal 
lamb ;"  and  after  Jesus  had  now  directed  the  disciples,  in  Matt. 
26:  18  and  Mark  14:  13,  to  prepare  the  passover,  and  they  had 
done  this,  it  is  said  in  Matt.  26:  20  and  Mark  14:  17,  oi/zia^  /«- 
pofts'vfig  upiiutto^  '*  evening  being  come  he  reclined,''  etc.  The 
representation  then  is,  that  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed,  after  Jesus  had  directed  his 
disciples  to  prepare  the  paschal  meal,  and  when  the  evening  was 
now  actually  come,  he  placed  himself  (reclined)  at  table  with 
the  twelve.  In  what  part  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan  was 
this  ?  According  to  a  custom  already  noticed,^  resting  probably 
CO  Pharisaical  grounds,  or  introduced  perhaps  merely  by  way  of 
caution,  in  order  to  have  the  killing  of  the  lambs  completed  in 
all  cases  by  the  time  fixed  in  the  law,  the  lambs  were  killed  not 
between  the  evenings,  as  was  appointed  by  law,  i.  e.  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  day,  but  they  were  killed  from  the 
ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan,  towards 
evening.  Hence  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan,  from 
the  ninth  hour  on,  was  in  common  parlance  included  under  the 
name  of  the  fourteenth,  as  one  of  the  oCv^a ;  because  in  these 
last  hours  of  th^  thirteenth,  that  had  already  been  done  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  first  hours  of  the  fourteenth ;  and  the 
phrases  ti;  •n^mvif  t£p  aCvfimv  and  otpiag  yivofiiviig  consequently 
apply  also  to  the  interval  from  the  ninth  hour  of  ^he  thirteenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan.  Indeed,  when  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan  the  100,000  lambs  were 
driven  to  the  temple,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  Jews  collected 
from  every  quarter  at  Jerusalem  were  all  in  motion,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  Iamb  and  bring  it  to  the  slaughter  and  procure  the 
other  necessaries  appertaining  to  the  meal,  if  a  stranger,  aston- 
ished at  the  uproar,  had  inquired  after  the  cause  of  it.  would 
not  every  Jew  have  replied  :  **  It  is  the  passover,  ^  ngmtri  rcuir 
aCvfionf ;"  although  we,  with  our  book-knowledge,  understand 
this  name  only  of  a  time  three  hours  later  ?    Is  it  not  customary 

'  See  p.  114  above. 
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even  among  ourselves  to  speak  of  Christmas^  or  Elasteri  as  being 
actually  come,  some  hours  or  even  a  day  before  these  festivals 
are  publicly  celebrated  f  The  Jews  began  their  day  strictly  at 
sunset ;  but  the  preceding  natural  day  continues  beyond  sunset, 
beyond  this  arbitrary  commencement  of  the  new  day,  until  it  is 
fully  night ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  there  began  at  sunset  a 
new  day,  more  important  and  distinguished  than  the  preceding, 
this  following  day,  as  the  pars  potior,  threw  back  its  name  and 
dignity  upon  the  last  hours  of  tne  preceding  one.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  description  which  the  Mishna 
gives,  of  the  libation  of  the  priests  during  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles :  ^^  Every  day  of  the  festival,  on  the  sabbath  as  well  as  on 
other  days,  the  priests  draw  water  from  Siloah  and  pour  it  on 
the  altar ;  but  the  water  which  is  to  be  poured  out  on  the  sab- 
bath, is  brought  on  the  eve  of  that  day  (a  vespera  sabbati)  from 
Siloah,  and  is  mean  time  set  away  covered  in  a  vault  of  the 
temple."  So  in  the  Mishna,  where  the  rabbins  give  their  opin- 
ions respecting  the  labours  to  be  permitted  or  forbidden  on  the 
sabbath.  Mar  Okelu  says  :  ^^  When  one  has  prepared  ointment 
on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath  (vespere  sabbati)^  and  applies  it  on  the 
sabbath,  he  commits  no  sin."  There  was  therefore  an  eve  of 
the  sabbath  before  its  commencement ;  and  therefore  probably 
an  eve  of  the  passover  likewise  before  its  beginning.^  And  in 
general,  the  latter  part  of  the  current  day,  perhaps  from  the 
ninth  hour  on,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  approach, 
beginning,  diluculumi  of  the  following ;  hence  inigmtam,  Luke 
23:  64. 

Mark  1 5:  42.  In  speaking  of  the  arrangements  for  burying 
the  body  of  Jesus,  the  writer  adds :  ijv  nagaaxsvi^^  o  iat$  ngo- 
aafifiarovj  i.  e.  the  eve  or  preparation  of  the  sabbath ;  as  in 
Luke  23:  54.  John  19:31. 

Finally,  in  Matt.  27:  62,  the  day  after  the  burial  of  Jesus  is 
the  sabbath,  fterd  tijv  nagetaxsviiv ;  and  consequently,  the  time 
when  our  Lord  held  his  last  paschal  meal  with  the  disciples,  was 
on  Thursday  evening  of  our  reckoning. 

According  to  the  accounts  then  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  of 
course,  as  we  have  now  seen,  according  to  all  ihe  evangelists, 
Jesus  held  the  paschal  meal  with  his  disciples,  conformably  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  law  and  the  custom  of  all  the  Jews,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  ;  in  the  night  succeed- 

1  Comp.  Paulus  Comm.  IV.  p.  385,  474. 
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ing  this  meal  he  was  arrested ;  on  tbe  morning  following  was 
coDdemned  and  crucified ;  he  expired  and  was  buried  on  the 
eve  or  preparation  of  the  sabbath,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan ;  and  all  this  took  place,  according  to  our  mode 
of  reckoning,  in  the  interval  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  till 
towards  the  evening  of  Friday.  John  relates  the  circumstances 
like  all  the  other  evangelists ;  except  that  here,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  gospel  generally,  he  specifies  the  dates  with  more 
exactness,  and  carefully  distinguishes  the  days  even  to  the  hours. 
Id  this  we  recognise  the  attentive  observer  and  eye-witness.  So 
that  tbe  existing  confusion  could  not  possibly  have  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  this  sectk>n*^f  history,  had  the  proper  degree  of  credit 
been  attributed  to  his  testimony,  and  he  himself  been  estimated 
as  what  he  really  is,  the  author  of  the  chief  gospel  of  the  chris- 
tiao  dispensatk>n. 

The  explanation  which  we  have  given  of  the  gospel  history 
of  oar  Lord's  last  passover,  presents  itself  spontaneously,  as  the 
result  of  credible  and  incontestible  accounts  of  Moses,  of  the 
evangelists,  and  of  Josephus ;  without  any  forced  or  artificial 
interpretatk>n  of  single  words  or  phrases ;  without  any  hypothe- 
ses or  arbitrary  presuppositions ;  and  it  removes  all  those  stones 
of  stumbling  which  have  been  thought  to  exist,  either  in  the 
narratives  of  particular  evangelists,  or  in  the  comparison  of  them 
with  one  another. 

Unfounded  therefore,  wholly,  seem  now  to  us  the  hypotheses, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  attempts  to 
explain  the  alleged  contradictions  in  the  fourth  gospel,  against 
itself  and  against  the  other  evangelists. 

Empty  and  worthless  are  to  us  all  other  hypotheses  which 
have  been,  in  like  manner,  invented  and  dressed  up  with  art ; 
e.  g.  as  if  Jesus  had  held  only  a  naaxa  /it^^owxo'y,  or  had  cele- 
brated tbe  &vatfi09  with  one  party  of  the  Jews  a  day  earlier 
than  the  greater  portk>n  of  the  people.  Such  hypotheses  are  in 
part  unsusceptible  of  proof  and  drawn  merely  from  the  air ;  in 
part  they  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  evangelists  against 
tbem  ;  and  in  part  they  by  no  means  afibrd  that  aid  which  their 
inventors  promised  from  them ;  as  Gabler  and  Paulus  have  fully 
dieiVD.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  apply  any  strange  or  un- 
usual modes  of  interpretation  or  ellipses,  such  as  so  many  inter- 
preters have  supposed  to  be  requisite ;  e.  g.  John  13:  1  npo  r^g 
iopT^^,  as  if  for  iv  rcu  Trpoeopr/qy,— or  John  19:  14,  nagaanevii 
tov  naaxaj  as  if  put  for  n^iQ^  tov  ndaxu,  ijt$g  ^p  ntt^tionevii 
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lijg  fi^yaXfjQ  i^fi^pag  rov  aafifiutov  tov  Trdajfa,  or  for  nagaanttni 
fii^akfi  tov  aafifiaroVf  or  for  napaoutvi^  iv  itf  naaxctj  etc. 

It  will  now  be  do  longer  necessary  to  inquire  with  prolixity, 
how  Jesus,  on  the  chief  festival  day  of  the  passover,  a  day  de- 
manding the  repose  of  the  sabbath,^  could  have  been  taken 
prisoner,  and,  amid  so  wild  a  tumult  of  the  people  and  their 
leaders,  been  tried,  condemned,  and  crucified ;  for  on  this  chief 
day  of  the  festival  Jesus  rested  already  in  his  tomb.  Nor,  in 
order  to  support  a  preconceived  opinion,  will  it  do  to  allege,  that 
judicial  inquiries  and  executions  were  permitted  on  festival  days 
and  on  the  sabbath;  for  in  Matt.  26:  5,  the  Sanhedrim  them- 
selves use  the  precaution :  '^  Not  on  the  feast-day,  lest  there  be 
an  uproar  among  the  people  ;"  and  it  was  here  not  the  multitude 
of  the  people  that  they  thus  professed  to  care  for,  since  these 
were  already  convened  and  were  not  still  to  arrive,  but  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  sabbath  united  with  the  festival.  Just  as  little 
can  an  appeal  be  made  to  Acts  12:  S,  as  affirming  that  Herod 
made  havoc  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  during  Easter ;  for 
there  only  the  vp^'ga^  ^cuy  aCvftwv  are  mentioned,  without  any 
mention  of  the  festival,  or  first  day,  to  which  and  the  seventh 
alone  a  sacredness  like  that  of  the  sabbath  was  attributed  ;  and 
further,  Peter  was  only  arrested,  and  was  to  have  been  executed 
only  after  the  festival.  The  same  holds  good  also  of  the  passage 
cited  by  Paulus^  from  the  Mishna,  in  support  of  the  same  opinion, 
viz.  that  ^^  criminals  condemned  for  blasphemy  should  be  brought 
from  the  provinces  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  executed  during  the 
festival ;"  for  what  might  be  done  on  other  days  of  the  festival,' 
was  not  necessarily  permitted  on  the  first  and  seventh  days. 

With  our  explanation  fully  accords  also  the  ancient  traditk)n, 
which  still  survives  in  the  customs  of  the  christian  church,  viz. 
that  the  festival  of  pentecost,  which  always  fell  upon  the  same 
day  of  the  week  as  the  second  day  of  the  passover-festival, 
occurred  for  the  first  time  in  the  christian  church  on  Sun- 
day. For  if,  according  to  our  view,  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan, 
which  began  Friday  evening  and  continued  till  Saturday  eve- 
ning, was  at  the  same  time  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  paschal 
festival,  ioprii  twv  atv/ionf^  then  the  second  day  of  the  lestival, 
beginning  with  Saturday  evening,  was  Sunday  ;  and  consequent- 
ly the  first  day  of  pentecost  fell  also  on  Sunday.     There  is 

1  Ex.  12:  16.    Lev.  23s  7.    Numb.  28: 18. 
>  Coram.  III.  p.  54a  »  Ley.  23: 15. 
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therefore  no  ground  to  cast  suspicion  on  this  very  ancient  tradi* 
tion,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy  arising  out  of  the 
common  view  of  the  question  ;  nor  to  adopt  the  unfounded  con- 
jecture, that  the  sabbatli  or  the  second  *  paschal  day  probably 
occasioned  a  change ;  nor,  finally,  to  suppose  with  Guerike,^ 
that  the  apostles  actually  received  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  first  day 
of  pentecost,  but  did  not  perceive  the  effects  of  it  until  the  sec* 
ond  day.— -Nor  does  it  present  any  cround  of  difficulty,  when 
Jesos  after  the  paschal  meal  says  to  Judas,  John  13:29,  ^'Wbat 
tboa  doest,  do  quickly,"  and  that  this  was  understood  by  some 
of  the  disciples  as  a  direction  to  purchase  what  was  necessary 
for  the  festival ;  as  if  this  could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  iheir 
minds,  because,  if  the  festival  occurred  on  the  second  day  after, 
there  was  time  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  make  purchases ; 
and  as  if  therefore  this  was  merely  a  casual  suggestion  of  one 
or  another  disciple,  such  as  the  wisest  sometimes  yield  to  mo- 
mentarily, which  he  immediately  observed  and  endeavoured  to 
mend  :  *'  Or  that  he  should  give  something  to  t|)e  poor." 
Nevertheless,  in  such  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  as  were  usual- 
ly assembled  in  and  around  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  an  early 
provision  for  the  necessaries  of  the  festival  might  not  have  been 
80  unnecessaiy  ;  nor  this  suggestion  of  the  disciples  been  drawn 
8o  entirely  from  the  air. 

And  finally,  when,  as  Irenaeus  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  re- 
lates,^ in  the  first  Easter  controversy  between  the  orien- 
tal and  occidental  churches,  in  the  second  century,  Polycarp 
appealed  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  partook  of  the  paschal  lamb  for 
the  last  time  ak>ng  with  the  Jews ;  and  affirms  that  he  himself 
bad  received  this  account,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  celebrating 
the  passover  yearly  along  with  the  Jews,  from  the  apostle  John  ; 
(although  the  point  in  controversy  was  a  diflbrent  one,  and  prop- 
erly regarded  only  the  mode  of  celebration  in  the  church  at  that 
time;)  he  did  not  assuredly  make  his  appeal  to  the  oral  instruc- 
tbn  alone  received  from  the  apostle  John,  but  naturally  also  to 
bis  gospel.  Indeed  this  gospel  testifies  to  that  fact  more  clearly 
and  expressly,  than  the  other  evaneelists ;  and  instead  of  Poly- 
carp's  declaratk>n  being,  as  the  author  of  the  Prohabilia  suppos- 
es, directly  in  contradiction  with  the  fourth  gospel,  (e  diametro 


^  In  Winer's  Neues  krit.  Joum.  B.  3.  St.  3. 
•  See  Euaeb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  34. 
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contradixinei^)  it  is  on  the  coDtraiy  perfectly  in  accord  with  it, 
and  furnishes  a  remarkable  testimony  to  its  truth. 

Other  minor  circumstances  speak  also  in  favour  of  our  ex- 
planation, upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell ;  e.  g. 
the  opinion  of  the  Greek  church,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  6rst  instituted  with  common  leavened  bread  ; 
because  Jesus  ate  the  passover  on  the  evening  following  the  thir- 
teenth of  Nisan,  i.  e.  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  With 
this  harmonizes  also  the  statute  in  Ex.  13:  15,  that  on  the  first 
paschal  day  every  thing  leavened  should  be  put  away ;  as  also 
the  account  of  Maimonides,  that  among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was 
not  forbidden  to  eat  leavened  bread  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan ;  probably  in  correspondence  with  its  being 
again  prepared  on  the  twenty-first.  So  in  1  Cor.  5:  7,  the 
aposde  reminds  Christians,  that  Christ,  as  a  paschal  lamb,  is 
already  sacrificed  for  them  ;  and  therefore  he  now  urges  them 
to  put  away  all  leaven,  and  keep  the  festival  of  the  passover 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
'  From  the  explanation  which  we  have  now  carried  through, 
we  see  incontrovertibly,  that  it  has  been  alone  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  interpreters,  that  has  occasioned  all  the  alleged  obscuri- 
ty and  discrepancy  of  the  evangelists  in  this  part  of  their  histo- 
ry. Just  as  clearly  also  does  it  now  appear,  that  the  author  of 
the  ProbabUia^  by  the  aid  of  similar  misapprehension  and  by  an 
art  peculiar  to  himself,  has  himself  produced  those  contradic- 
tions which  he  professes  to  have  found  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
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Art.  V.     Outlines  of  a  Course  or  Theological  Study 

FOR  THE  use  OF  STUDENTS. 

Pwpmwl  by  the  Theological  Faealtj  in  the  Univeriiiy  of  Leipiic.    Treulated  from  the 

Qerman  by  the  Editor.* 

Introduction. 

<^  1.  The  successful  prosecution  of  any  study  depends  upon 
a  proper  choice  of  the  objects  of  study,  and  upon  a  good  be- 
ginning. Ignorance  of  the  true  object  in  view  and  the  extent  of 
it,  as  also  the  want  of  a  regular  plan  in  respect  to  diligence  both 
10  public  and  private  study,  have  often  been  the  source  of  irre- 
trievable injury  even  to  the  most  gifted  mind. 

§  2.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  the  Theological  Faculty, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  present  to  the  young  theologian  as  com- 
plete a  view  as  possible  of  the  whole  circle  of  theological  science, 
and  also  brief  instructions  for  pursuing  the  study  of  it  in  this  uni- 
versity. 

^  3.  The  essential  features  of  this  Dudine  of  theological  Pro- 
paedtutics^  (called  also  Hodegetics^  hagogej  Introduction^  etc.) 

*  The  foUowing  article,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  similar  in  its  char- 
aeter  to  one  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  Vol.  I.  p. 
613  sq.  wbicb  was  drawn  up  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
veivity  of  Halle.  The  present  one,  however,  exhibits  a  more  con- 
densed view  of  the  subject,  and  also  imparts  more  definite  advice  in 
respect  to  the  mode  of  pursuing  theological  studies.  It  was  therefore 
thought  expedient  to  insert  it,  as  a  correct  and  interesting  outline  of 
the  state  and  character  of  theological  science  in  Grerraany.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  Eklitor  by  Prof.  Hahu,  and  is  not  improbably  firom 
hb  pen. — ^Ed. 

1  Propaedeutics,  HodegeticSf  Itagoge^  equivalent  to  the  Greek  words 
nQonaidda,  oStiylOf  ileaytoyi^  (or  rather  to  adjective  forms,  n^fmatdw- 
Tiso;,  odfipftutog,)  all  mean  preparatory  instruction^  i.  e.  directions  for 
entering  upon  the  study  of  any  science.  Theological  Encydoptiedia 
is  the  circle  of  theological  sciences,  or  a  mere  theoretical  survey  and 
enumeration  of  them.  Mdkodology  consists  of  practical  directions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  study,  etc.  as  above  explained  in  the  text. — 
Compare  the  article  in  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  of  this  work. — ^Eo. 
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will  therefore  consist :  I.  In  a  sketch  of  the  different  parts  of 
theological  science  in  their  organic  connexion  and  relations  to 
each  other,  i.  e.  the  outlines  of  a  Theological  Encyclopaedia^ 
II.  In  showing  how  the  study  of  theology  must  in  general  be 
arranged  and  pursued,  viz.  in  what  order  and  succession  the  lec- 
tures upon  theological  subjects  may  noost  appropriately  be  heard ; 
in  what  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  preparatory  and 
auxiliary  studies  and  sciences  they  may  best  be  taken  up ;  and 
how  they  tnay  be  best'  aided  and  sustained  by  private  diligence 
and  various  exercises.    This  is  Theological  Methodology. 

^  4.  In  order  to  hope  for  success  in  the  study  of  theology, 
the  student  must  not  only  feel  a  decided  internal  call  to  this  pro- 
fession, but  must  also  possess  a  previous  general  education  and 
liberal  cultivation  of  mind,  or  a  certain  amount  of  thorough  pre- 
paratory knowledge ;  most  of  which  is  usually  acquired  in  the 
higher  schools.  As  necessary  portions  of  this  we  may  here 
specify  more  particularly,  an  acquaintance  with  Philology^  (the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,)  with  History^  and  with 
the  Mathematics. 

§  5.  But  as  the  preparatory  studies  cannot  well  be  carried  far 
enough  at  the  high  schools,  they  must  therefore  be  continued  at 
the  university ;  and  the  first  year  especially  should  be  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  devoted  to  them.  To  these  however  should  be 
superadded  the  perusal  of  other  branches ;  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  which  the  loftier  heights  of  science  can  never  be  ap- 
proached. These  are  distinguished  from  the  strictly  theological 
studies,  and  included  under  the  name  of  auxiliary  sciences ;  by 
means  of  which  the  preparatory  education  of  the  student  is  car- 
ried out  to  a  wider  extent  and  its  foundations  more  deeply  laid. 
In  the  university  language  these  are  called  the  philosophical  sci- 
ences ;  because  they  are  mostly  taught  in  the  lectures  of  those 
professors  who  belong  to  the  so-called  Faculty  of  Philosophy.^ 

^6.  These  studies,  particularly  Logic  and  Mathematics^ 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  all  true  science,  and 
especially  with  the  thorough  scientific  study  of  Christian  Theol- 
ogy and  its  different  branches ;  and  they  constitute  with  the  lat- 
ter several  parallels,  which  correspond  throughout,  viz. 

1.  Philology  corresponds  to  ej?e^(;rtca/  theology, — both  the 
Greek-occidental  or  classical,  and  oriental  philology  in  general. 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  7,  of  this  work. 
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This  is  trae  also  of  both  the  constituent  parts  of  these  sciences, 
the  grammatico^kxicalj  and  the  archaeologicaL  The  resuhs  of 
graiDmatico-lexical  study  not  only  serve  to  prepare  the  way  and 
afibrd  a  basis  for  judging  of  the  character  of  the  biblical  lan- 
guage and  idioms;  but  they  are  often  the  only  sources  of  exe- 
getical  certainty  and  thoroughness.  But  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects,  which  are  usually  comprehended  under  the  term 
Archaeology^  such  as  geography,  chronology,  religion  (with  my- 
thology), politics,  the  civil  and  domestic  manners  and  customs 
of  ancient  oatbns,  is  also  not  less  important  to  the  biblical  inter- 
preter, on  account  of  the  very  numerous  allusions  to  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

2)  The  Philosophy  of  Religion^ — both  metaphysics  and  eth- 
ics,— corresponds  to  systematic  theology,  i«e.  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology. 

3)  The  general  History  of  the  Worlds  and  also  in  particular 
the  history  of  difierent  religions  and  modes  of  worship,  and  of 
the  various  philosophical  systems,  stands  in  very  close  relation 
with  the  history  of  the  christian  religion  and  church,  and  of  the 
manifold  forms  of  christian  doctrine. 

4)  Rhetoric^  Paedogogies^  and  Psychological  Anthropology^ 
are  auxiliary  studies,  which  yield  important  aid  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  theology. 


I.  Outlines  of  Theological  Enctclopaedia. 

^7.  Christian  Theology,  regarded  as  a  science,  comprises 
two  grand  divisions,  viz.  Theoretical  and  Practical  theology. 
The  former  regards  Christianity  in  and  by  itself,  as  a  higher  and 
nobler  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  man,  and  aims  to  unfold  it  in 
its  origin,  in  its  essential  nature,  and  in  its  various  modiGcations 
and  historical  character.  The  latter  instructs  the  future  teacher 
of  religion  how  to  proceed  in  communicating  to  others,  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  the  knowledge  and  conviction  which  he 
himself  has  acquired,  and  also  that  higher  spiritual  life  which 
these  are  adapted  to  awaken. 

1.  Theoretical  Theology. 

§8.  This  comprises  again- a  threefold  subdivision,  according 
as  its  object  in  regard  to  divine  truth  and  evangelical  doctrine. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  13.  17 
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is:  (1)  To  derive  them,  in  their  original  purity  and  fulness,  im- 
mediately from  the  authentic  records,  by  means  of  correct  inter- 
pretation ;  (2)  To  arrange  and  unite  them,  according  to  their 
difibrent  parts,  and  in  conformity  with  their  fundamental  princi- 
ple, into  one  complete  whole ;  (3)  To  describe  their  effects, 
and  narrate  their  history,  in  the  world.  Hence  the  division  info 
Exigeiicalj  Syiiemaiic,  and  Historical  theology ;  each  of  which, 
again,  baa  its  own  special  subdivisions. 

$9.  The  exegetical  theologian  has  for  his  object:  (1)  To 
examine  the  condition  of  the  records  which  have  been  handed 
fk>wn  to  us ;  to  ascertain  those  which  are  genuine ;  and  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  a  text  as  pure  and  complete  as  possible.  (2)  To 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  languages,  antiquities,  etc.  (^  6,)  which 
shall  render  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
accessible  to  him.  (3)  To  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
conditions  necessary  for  the  correct  application  of  all  the  means 
of  interpretation.  (4)  Actually  to  apply  all  these  in  every  re- 
spect with  conscientiousness  and  skill. — Exegetical  theology, 
therefore,  may  be  subdivided  into  four  branches,  viz.  Biblical 
Critieismy  which  is  either  taught  separately,  or,  very  frequently, 
in  connexion  with  an  historical  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  Biblical  Philology^  including  the 
knowledge  both  of  languages  and  of  antiquities,  etc.  Theoretical 
and  Practical Exegensi  i.e.  BMical Hermeneutics  and  Exegesis. 
The  latter,  or  practical  exegesis,  as  being  the  actual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hoty  Scriptures,  is  the  grand  object,  to  which  all  the 
other  branches  stand  in  the  relation  of  means;  and  this  b  better 
learned  from  oral  instruction  and  living  example,  viva  vox  mn- 
gistrif  than  from  any  rules. 

Note.  Hermeneuiics  is  also  sometimes  taught  separately ;  some- 
times along  with  an  Introduction  te  the  Scriptures ;  and  sometimes 
in  connexion  with  exegesis  itself. 

8y>l6BAtie  TIaoloff . 

§  10.  This  is  the  systematic  arrangement  and  exhibition  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  holy  records,  as  ascertained  by 
means  of  exegesis.  Since  now  these  doctrines  appertain  partly 
to  christian /ot^,  and  partly  to  christian  lifcj  the  whole  is  subdi- 
vided into  doffttutticSi  or  the  doctrines  relating  to  iaitb>  and 
ethics  or  moraUj  i.e.  the  doctrines  relating;  to  practice. 
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^11.  Dogmatidi  or  dogmatical  theology,  is  the  science  which 
uDites  and  exhibits  the  biblical  doctrines  respecting  faith  into  one 
complete  tod  systematic  whole,  and  traces  them  back  to  the  ul- 
timate grounds  On  which  they  rest.  But  as  the  doctrines  of 
christian  faith  have,  from  the  very  first,  partly  stood  in  opposi* 
tion  to  other  forms  of  religion,  and  partly  been  exhibited  under 
different  modifications  by  various  parties  and  teachers  id  the 
churchy  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  a  distinction  between  hiblkal 
dogmatietf  (niore  commonly  called  biblical  iheologv,)  and  ecele-- 
iiaiiical*  These  branches  are  not  only  often  taught  separately; 
but  there  are  also  several  subordinate  branches,  connected  with 
this  biblical-ecclesiastical  theok>gy  as  their  main  science,  vi2. 
Apologeiic$i  Svndfolicst  Polemics^  and  Irenics. 

^  12.  It  is  the  province  o(  Apologetics  to  defend  Christianity 
as  a  divine  revelation  against  all  opposers. 

The  province  of  Symbolics  lies  partly  in  presenting  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  symbolical  writings,  i.  e.  the  public  creeds  or  confes- 
sions of  faith  of  the  churches ;  and  partly  in  an  exhibition  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  contained  in  them,  by  which  one  church  is 
distinguished  from  another. 

Pmemics  is  the  scientific  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the 
proofs  of  those  particular  doctrines,  as  to  the  reception  of  which 
diflferent  coofessk>ns  disagree. 

Irenics  has  for  its  object  the  end  of  all  strife.  Consequently 
its  first  aim  is  tolerance ;  and  then,  after  the  avoidance  of  hin- 
drances by  the  removal  of  error  and  doubt,  its  ultimate  aim  id 
the  nnion  of  all  christian  sects  and  parties.  As  such,  it  is  also 
called  Henotics. 

^13.  Christian  Ethics^  or  Moral  Theology^  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  essential  nature  and  conditions  of  christian  vir-^ 
tue.  It  has  the  subordinate  branches  of  Ascetics  and  Casuistry. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  scientific  exhibitk>n  of  all  the  motives, 
means,  and  exercises,  (daxtiaagf)  by  which  the  heart  and  will 
of  the  Christian  may  be  guided,  purified,  and  confirmed  in  vir- 
tue. The  latter  sets  forth  the  principles,  according  to  which,  in 
particular  cases  of  conscience  (casus  conseientiae)^  where  two  or 
more  duties  seem  to  come  in  collision,  the  question  must,  b 
conformity  with  christian  morals,  be  decided. 

Blitorietl  Tfagolof  J. 

^  14.  This  has  for  its  province  to  describe,  both  in  general 
aoG  10  particular,  the  changes  which  the  rdigion  of  the  Bible  and 
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the  ecclesiastical  institutions  connected  with  and  dependent  on  it, 
have  experienced ;  and  also  those  which  have  been  either  caused, 
or  in  any  way  occasioned,  by  the  influence  of  this  religion  and 
these  institutions.  In  accordance  with  the  different  divine  dis- 
pensations, this  science  falls  into  two  principal  divisions,  viz. 
History  of  the  Old  and  of  the  JSTew  Covenant. 

§  15.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Religion  and  The-- 
ocracyj  should  consist  of  a  philosophical  (pragmatisch)  exhibi- 
tion of  the  historical  accounts  respecting  the  origin  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  Monotheism,  and  of  the  theocratic  state 
established  by  ancient  revelation  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  not 
only  in  respect  to  its  original  constitution  and  object,  but  also 
in  its  deformed  and  degenerate  condition  in  the  periods  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  will  likewise 
be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewish  doctrines^  sects j  and  manners  and  customs, 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  correct  interpretation,  not  only 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  for  those  of  the  New. 

§  16.  The  second  division  of  Historical  Theology  commonly 
appears  under  the  name  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
It  includes,  however,  as  much  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  opin- 
ions, as  it  does  the  external  character  and  constitution  of  the 
church ;  and  is  therefore  properly  termed  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church. 

^  17.  But  the  uncommon  extent  and  high  importance  of  this 
branch  of  theological  science,  has  been  the  occasion  of  separat- 
ing some  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  it,  and  treating  of  them  in 
particular  works  and  courses  of  lectures.  Thus  the  exhibition 
of  the  original  formation,  of  the  developement,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous modifications  and  changes  in  the  system  of  religious  faith, 
^  constitutes  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Domengescbichte). 
The  description  of  the  external  institutions  of  the  church,  in  their 
relations  to  time  and  space,  their  favourable  and  unfavourable 
changes,  both  in  general  and  in  particular  countries  and  com- 
munions, is  usually  given  under  the  name  of  Ecclesiastical  Sta-- 
iistics,  Constitutions,  or  also  Archaeology. 

^  1 8.  But  even  in  these  wide  fields,  a  minute  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects,  requires  that  some  particular 
portions  should  be  handled  separately.  Thus  we  have  the  His- 
tory of  the  Apostolic  Age ;  Patristics,  or  an  account  of  the  lives, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  the  earlier  christian  teachers,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries ;  the  History  of  the 
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Martyrs;  xhut  of  Uerelics  ;  of  the  Middle  Ages;  of  Scholasti- 
mm;  of  Mysticism;  of  the  Hierarchy  in  general,  and  of  the 
Roman  Hierarchy  (the  Popes)  in  particular ;  the  History  of 
Councils  ;  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Orders^  especially  of  Monastic 
dim;  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  of  Missions  ;  of  TIteological 
Science  and  Literature^  etc. 

2.  Practical  Theology. 

§  19.  This  embraces,  in  accordance  with  its  great  aim  (^  7), 
all  the  branches  of  theological  science  which  relate  to  Preaching. 
The  object  of  them  all  is,  to  point  out  the  multiplied  ways  and 
forms,  m  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  most 
certainly  and  effectually  brought  home  to,  and  appropriated  by, 
the  hearts  of  men,  according  to  their  various  capacities  and  tem- 
peraments respectively.  This  department  is  therefore  often 
called  Pastoral  Theology  ;  although  according  to  the  prevailing 
terminology,  this  last  is  still  treated  as  a  particular  branch  of 
practical  theology. 

§  20.  But  as  a  clergyman  is  placed  in  various  relations,  so  he 
must  act  in  different  ways  for  the  improvetnent  and  edification 
of  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  and  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  He  must  be  the  living  herald  and 
interpreter  of  God's  word  before  the  people;  the  teacher  of 
those  who  need  instruction,  especially  ot  the  young ;  the  mana- 
ger and  steward  of  the  public  services  of  religion,  and  of  par- 
ticular sacred  ordinances ;  and  finally  the  director,  the  repre- 
sentative, and  the  pastor,  of  particular  churches.  Hence  the 
whole  department  of  practical  theology  is  comprised  in  the  four 
following  branches  of  study,  preparatory  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  pastoral  oflSce  :  Homiletics^  Catechetics^  Liturgies,  and 
Pastoral  Theology. 

^21.  HomileticSj  or  the  theory  of  christian  eloquence, 
teaches  the  proper  method  in  which  connected  public  discourses 
on  the  truths  oi  religion,  are  to  be  composed  and  delivered. 

^22.  Catechetics  points  out  the  best  mode  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  religious  truth  to  children  and  those  who  are  spiritu- 
ally unlearned,  in  the  catechetical  (erotematic)  form,  according 
to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities. 

^23.  Liturgies  treats  of  the  public  services  of  religion;  it 
teaches  the  appropriate  arrangement  of  public  worship ;  and  de- 
signates particularly  the  forms  which  the  clergyman  b  to  fellow 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
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^24.  Pastoral  TTuology  (iDstruction  in  Pastoral  Wisdom, 
i.  e.  Pastoral  Science)  points  out  in  what  manner  the  clergyman, 
as  a  pastor  having  the  care  of  souls,  should  order  his  conduct  in 
all  bis  relations  to  the  people  under  bis  charge ;  and  also,  as  a 
servant  of  the  church  and  state,  towards  those  who  are  set  over 
him.  Hence,  also,  the  science  of  Pastoral  Theoloey  includes 
at  least  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  EccUsiasiicaV or  Canon 
Law;  or,  if  not  to  this  general  subject,  (which  is  usually  taught 
by  the  Professors  of  Law,)  yet  to  that  particular  branch  of  it 
which  is  recognized  as  valid  in  the  church,  country,  or  province, 
where  the  individual  is  to  spend  his  days. 

11.   OlTTLINES  OF  THEOLOGICAL  MeTHODOLOGT. 

^  25.  If  it  be  the  province  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  to 
introduce  the  young  theologian  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  cir- 
cle of  sciences  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter ;  it  is  in  like  man- 
ner the  province  of  Methodology^  as  a  branch  of  Hodegetics,  to 
lead  him  to  personal  diligence  and  activity  in  these  studies,  and 
teach  him  how  to  shape  his  course  and  direct  his  efibrts,  so  as 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  short  period  of  academic 
life,  and  derive  from  it  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  profit. 

^  26.  With  this  view  we  here  subjoin  a  plan,  specifying  the 
order  and  succession  in  which  the  diflerent  branches  of  theologi* 
cal  science,  and  consequently,  in  an  academic  life,  the  courses 
of  lectures,  may  most  appropriately  be  heard  and  studied. 

Note.  It  is  of  course  impoBsible  to  give  a  plan,  which  shall  corres- 
pond to  the  wants  and  circumBtances  of  every  individual  student 
Many  therefore  will  doubtless  feel  themselves  compelled  to  deviate 
from  our  plan  in  some  particulara.  The  following  may  be  some 
of  the  causes : 

1)  The  order  and  character  of  the  lectures  themselves ;  or  the 
hours  at  which  they  are  delivered,-— <at  the  same  hour  perhaps  with 
other  lectures  which  one  must  hear. 

2)  The  respect  and  confidence  which  the  student  may  have  for 
this  or  that  instructor,  may  induce  an  earlier  or  later  or  repeated  at- 
tendance on  his  lectures. 

3)  lu  proportion  to  their  previous  preparation  or  intellectual  capaci- 
ty, some  will  be  more  and  some  less  qualified  to  attend  this  or  that 
course  of  lectures. 

4)  The  following  plan  is  arranged  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
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wliole  oourw  of  study  is  to  occupy  only  fkru  yean.     But  if  a  stu- 
dent can  devote  a  longer  time  to  the  academic  courae,  (which  ceitaiu- 
]y  is  very  much  to  be  deairedf )  he  wUl  be  able  readily  to  make  the  ' 
proper  modificationa  in  our  plan  ;    and  what  is  here  suggested,  will 
not,  even  in  that  case,  cease  to  be  useful  to  him. 

General  Outline  of  the  Plan, 

§  27.  Tbe  first  of  the  three  academic  years  is  to  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  those  branches  of  theological  science  which  are  prepare 
atory;  the  second  year  to  the  historical  and  systematic  branches; 
and  tbe  third  year  to  the  practical  branches.  But  the  exegetieal 
studies  roustthroughout  accompany  the  others;  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  attend,  during  the  two  first  years  at  least,  exe- 
getieal lectures  on  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  books 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

First  Year. 

^  28.  The  chief  study  in  this  year  should  be  the  Philosophir 
cal  Sciences^  (see  §  5,)  viz.  Philosophy  together  with  the  other 
auxiliary  branches,  as  Philology  both  classic  and  biblical,  and 
History.  These  studies  should  indeed  be  still  further  pursued 
as  the  companions  of  those  which  are  more  strictly  theological ; 
while  tbe  latter  ought  in  this  year  not  ooly  to  he  atteuded  to  in 
ike  way  of  preparation,  but  actually  commenced. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  are  to  be  attended : 


VIKflT  IXKUTSB. 

Logic  and  Metaphyiicfl. 
Exposition  of  one  or  more  of  the 

Clattief. 
Onunmar  and    the    philooopby   of 

Oraounar. 

Historical  and  Critical  Introd  action 
to  the  Writings  of  the  O.  and 
N.  Test. 

Exo|[08is  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test 

JavHh  Aichaeologyand  Philofophy. 

HerflMoeoUea. 


SBCOND  8SMX8TXB. 

Moral  Philosophy. 
Psychology  and  Anthropology. 
History  or  Philosophy. 
Exposition  of  some  Ulassic. 
Historioal  and  Critical  Introdaction 

to  the  Writings  of  tbe  O.  and  N. 

Testament.* 
Exegesis  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test. 
History  of  the  Church,    let  Half. 
Critieism  (Kritik). 


*  WhenoTOf  lectures  on  the  tame  subjects  are  assigned  to  difl^rent 
•emesten,  it  is  to  be  onderstood  that  they  haye  preTionsly  either  nol  been 
heard  at  aJl,  or  only  in  part. 
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Note.  Even  in  case  all  the  lectures  above  proposed  should  be  ac- 
tually delivered  and  attended,  they  would  not  require  on  an  average 
more  than ybur  or  at  most^ve  hours  a  day  ;  and  there  would  conse- 
quently always  remain  time  for  recreation  and  private  study. 

For  a  course  of  private  study,  the  following  subjects  maj  be 
recommended,  especially  when  there  are  no  lectures  upon 
them ;  viz.  the  History  of  Philosophy  down  to  tlie  present 
time ;  Biblical  Archaeology  and  History  ;  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
in  general,  and  the  Dialect  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular; 
together  with  the  cursory  reading  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Historical  books  of  the  Old  in  the  original.  Besides  this,  Dis- 
putatoria  upon  philosophical  problems,  either  under  the  gui- 
dance of  an  instructor  or  with  intelligent  friends,  will  be  found 
very  useful. 

Second  Year, 

^  29.  The  attention  in  this  year  should  be  chiefly  directed 
to  Historical  and  Systematic  Theology. 

The  following  lectures  are  to  be  attended : 


THIRD  ISM  ESTER. 


Hiitory  of  the  Charch,  lit  or  2nd 
Half. 

Syitematie  Theology  (Dogmatik). 

Hietory  of  Cbrietian  Doctrine,  Itt 
Half. 

Biblical  Theology. 

Patristica. 

Ezegesii  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Exposition  of  some  Classic. 


FOURTH  SEMESTER. 

History  of  the  Charch,  2nd  Half. 

Systematic  Theology  (Dogmatik), 
1st  or  2nd  Half. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Ist 
or  2nd  Half. 

Ethics. 

Archaeology  of  the  Charch. 

Exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

History  of  different  Religions. 


Note.  For  the  course  of  private  study  may  be  |>articularly  recom- 
mended, the  repetition  of  the  lectures  and  a  perusal  of  the  text 
books,  as  also  dispuiaioria  on  important  theological  topics ;  the  con- 
tinuonce  of  the  cursory  perusal  of  the  original  Scriptures,  along  with 
the  attendance  on  exegetical  lectures.  More  especially,  however, 
would  we  also  recommend  to  the  student  the  comparison  of  what  he 
hears  and  learns  with  distinguished  works  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
systematic  theology,  and  apologetica  Such  works,  in  case  he  does 
not  possess  them,  may  be  perused  in  the  public  library,  or  also  bor- 
rowed firom  it 
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Third  Year. 

§  30.  The  chief  study  of  this  year  is  Practical  Thtoloey  ; 
while  the  study  of  Systematic  Theology  and  the  other  branches, 
90  far  as  not  completed,  is  to  be  pursued  and  finished. 

Hence  the  following  lectures  are  to  be  attended  : 


SIXTH  8KMSITBR. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Practical  Exegesis. 

Practical  Homiletics,  and  Catechet- 
ical Exercises. 

Priyate  Examinations  on  Systematic 
Theology  and  Church  History. 


riTTB  SXMX8TBB. 

Systematic  Theology   (Dogmatik)) 

2nd  Half. 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  2nd 

Half. 
History  of  the  Reformation. 
Symbolics. 
Ilomileties. 
Paedago^ics  in  general,  and  Cate- 

eneties  in  particular. 
Exegesis. 

Note.  The  number  of  hours  necesBary  to  be  devoted,  during  this 
year,  to  the  public  lectures,  cannot  be  very  great ;  unless  (what  in- 
deed is  very  much  to  be  desired)  the  learner  continues  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  lectures  on  the  auxiliary  sciences,  and  also  perhaps 
on  mathemAtica,  natural  philosophy  and  history,  etc.  or  on  some 
particular  branches  of  the  great  divisions  of  tlie  theological  sciences. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  student,  to  endeavour,  in  his 
private  studies,  to  appropriate  to  himself  what  he  has  hitherto  accu- 
mulated, and  convert  it  into  materials  for  his  own  independent  course 
of  thought.  He  will  also  do  well  to  read  attentively  and  studiously 
some  of  the  more  difficult  books  of  Scripture  ;  and  to  prepare  him- 
self fully  for  the  homiletic  and  catechetical  exercises.  This  is 
the  more  important ;  because  without  such  preparation,  these  ex- 
ercises cannot  be  attended  with  the  full  advantage  proposed.  To 
lead  the  pupU  to  independence  in  his  conceptions  and  mode  of  treat- 
ing given  subjects,  is  one  great  object  of  the  Literary  Societies  con- 
nected with  the  University. 

Should  any  one  have  a  desire  and  calling  to  pursue  his  studies  in  a 
more  thorough  manner,  and  especially  to  trace  the  peculiar  phenom- 
ena of  the  biblical  grammatical  forms  up  to  their  remotest  sources 
and  germs ;  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  learn  also  the  kindred 
Shemitish  dialects,  especially  the  Aramaean  (Syriac  and  Chaldaic) 
and  Arabic,  and  then  likewise  the  Samaritan  and  Rabbinic.  In 
such  cases  the  study  of  these  languages  should  be  commenced,  at 
the  latest,  in  the  second  year ;  and  if  perhaps  he  would  aim  at  some 
future  time  himself  to  become  a  teacher,  he  will  find  it  necessary 
to  prolong  very  considerably  his  academic  course. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  13.  18 
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Education  and  Call. 

From  NoaDd6t*b  **  Biitory  of  the  Plantlnf  tod  Profren  of  the  Chriititn  Cbareh  ondsr  th« 
ApostlM,**  Vol.  I.    Tranalatod  fiom  the  GomiM  bjr  the  Edkor. 

[The  following  article  is  selected  from  a  work  already  announced 
as  m  a  course  of  translation  by  the  Editor.  Besides  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  work,  and  of  the  spirited 
and  profound  views  which  are  characteristic  of  Neander.  In  our 
next  Number  we  propose  to  give  a  longer  extract,  on  the  ConsdtutioQ 
and  worship  of  the  primitive  Churches. — Ed.] 

The  first  beginning  bad  now  been  niade  towards  the  inde- 
peodent  spread  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations;  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  gospel  as  an  independent  means  of  traiiying  up 
all  nations  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  recognized  by  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  therefore  no  opposition  on  their  part  could  now  arise, 
when  it  should  be  applied  as  such  among  the  heatheti.    While 
now  through  a  connected  series  of  providences  in  the  divine 
wisdom,  the  great  obstacle  was  thus  removed  which  bad  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations,  and  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  this  conversion  itself;  through  other  re- 
markable arrangements  of  the  divine  wisdom,  the  great  cham- 
tion  of  the  faith,  through  whom  the  work  thus  prepared,  was  to 
6  completed,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  salration  of  the 
haatheo  through  all  coming  ages,  was  called  to  the  station  which 
be  was  to  occupy  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
was  the  apostle  Paul ;  who  stands  forth  pre-emioent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  not  only  from  the  wide  ex- 
teat  of  his  apostolic  field  of  labour ;  but  particularly  from  the 
circumstance,    that  through   him  especially  the    fundamental 
truths  of  the  gospel  were  unfolded  in  their  lively  organic  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  and  compacted  into  oae  firm  system 
of  doctrine ;  and  also  that  through  him,  especially  in  one  point 
of  view,  the  essential  features  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tuoe  of  mao,  were  brought  out  into  the  fullest  light.     Hence  the 

aew  feeling  of  christian  life,  which  so  often  awakes  in  the  church 
*  at  large  and  in  individuals,  has  ever  drawn  its  sustenance  par- 
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tiedaifjr  from  the  wrttiagt  of  this  apostle*  And  although  history 
discovers  to  os  only  a  few  traces  out  of  the  earlier  life  of  Pauli 
before  bis  entreDce  on  the  apostolic  calling ;  yet  she  discloses 
eaough  to  demonstrate  to  us,  how  he  was  trained  by  the  whole 
course  of  his  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  developement)  pre- 
cisely for  THAT,  which  he  was  to  become,  and  which  was  to  be 
accomplished  ifarough  him. 

Saul  or  Paul—- the  former  the  original  Hebrew  name,  and  the 
latter  its  JHelleoistic  Ibrm  ^  -^  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
That  be  was  bom  there,  rests  upon  his  own  testimony;^  and,  as 
raryii^  from  this,  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome,^  that  he 
was  bom  io  the  town  of  Crishala  in  Galilee,  can  have  no  au- 
thority; although  this  tradition  may  so  far  have  had  a  founda- 
tioo  in  truth,  that  his  parents  perhaps,  at  an  earlier  period,  were 
inhabitants  of  that  place.^  As  we  do  not  know  how  long  he  re- 
mained under  the  paternal  roof,  we  cannot  determine  what  in- 
fluence was  exerted  upon  his  culture  by  an  education  in  the 
metropolis  6i  Cilicia,  a  city  which  as  a  seat  of  literature  was  ' 
ranked  by  the  side  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.^  His  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language  and  with  the  national  pecu- 
liarities of  that  people,  was  doubtless  not  without  influence  upon 

^  This  latter  became  the  preTailing  form  after  he  had  devoted  his 
fife  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  Acts  13:  9. 

*  Acts  21:  39.  22:  a  3  Hieron.  de  V.  J.  c.  5. 

^  Were  we  entitled  with  Paulus,  in  his  work:  ^Des  Aposteis  Pau- 
las Lehrbriefe  an  die  Galater  und  RSmerchristen/'  p.  323,  to  understand 
the  word  kfi^oHog  in  PhiL  3: 5,  and  2  Cor.  11:22,  as  denoting  the  op- 
posite €ii£  kilttyun^g,  this  would  funiish  some  support  to  the  above  hy- 
pothesis ;  because  it  would  thence  follow,  that  Paul  could  boast  of  his 
descent  from  a  Palestine  family,  and  not  merely  from  Hellenistic  Jews. 
But  as  Paul  calls  himself  iflgalogf  although  by  birth  he  was  certainly 
a  Hellenist,  it  is  apparent  that  the  word  cannot  be  understood  in  this 
narrower  sense.  In  the  latter  passage,  especially,  where  it  is  put  as 
cqotvaleot  to  an  IsradUe,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Abraharn,  the 
word  naaiiirestly  has  not  this  narrower  meaning.  Comp.  Bleek,  £ini. 
hi  d.  Brief  an  d.  Hebr&er,  p^  32. 

^  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus  in  this 
respect  even  above  those  two  cities.  Geogr.  14.  5,  Twravrrj  rolg 
ir&idB  ir&^Moig  anovdii  ngog  tb  (piXo<ro<plav  not  t^v  aXXipf  iyxvxliw 
anaaur  natHdrnf  yfywm,  ont^'  vntQliipXrirttti  tuil  *d-^vaq  nni  Jl^iif" 
9fuar  no*  iT  xwa  aUop  rinap  dvratw  mHv^  h  y  exoiak  nai  S^atQ^flml 
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his  training  as  a  teacher  for  nations  of  Grecian  origin.  Still,  the 
few  citations  from  the  Greek  poets  which  occur  in  his  speech  at 
Athens  and  in  his  epistles,  do  not  of  themselves  prove,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Greece  by  earlj  edu- 
cation. It  is  quite  possible,  though  in  connexion  with  the  phari- 
saical  zealotry  of  Paul  not  probable,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
freer  views  of  his  more  liberal-minded  teacher,  Gamaliel,  in  re- 
spect to  Greek  literature,  he  was  led  to  occupy  himself  with  this 
while  at  Jerusalem.  It  might  assuredly  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  his  ready  and  versatile  mind, — from  a  man  of  an  ardour  like 
his,  which  triumphed  over  all  difficulties  connected  with  his 
calling ;  of  a  love  like  his,  which  translated  him  into  the  very 
position  of  those  among  whom  he  had  to  labour,  into  their  wants 
and  weaknesses ;  that  he  would  be  induced,  from  his  very  field 
of  labour  among  nations  of  Greek  culture,  to  acquire  some  ac- 
quaintance with  their  writers.  In  bis  mode  of  presenting  sub- 
jects, the  Jewish  element  in  his  education  manifestly  shows  itself 
predominant.  His  peculiar  dialectics  he  acquired  not  in  the 
Greek,  but  in  the  Jewish  school. 

The  name  Saul,  which  signifies  one  asked  for^  one  desir- 
ed^  may  perhaps  refer  to  his  having  been  bestowed  upon 
his  parents  as  a  long  desired  firstborn  son,  the  child  of  pray- 
ers;' from  this,  the  further  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  he 
was  immediately  set  apart  by  his  father,  a  Pharisee,  for  the 
service  of  religion  ;  and  with  that  view  was  sent  in  early  youth 
to  Jerusalem,  there  to  be  trained  in  a  school  of  the  Pharisees 
as  a  learned  interpreter  of  scripture  and  tradition.  Indeed 
it  was  customary  in  Tarsus,  in  order  to  acquire  a  learned  edu- 
cation, thus  to  visit  foreign  schools,' — a  fact,  however,  which 
does  not  strictly  require  to  be  here  taken  into  the  account.  It 
was  important  for  him,  that  in  the  pharisean  school  at  Jerusalem, 
he  appropriated  to  himself  that  systematic  form  of  mental  disci- 
pline, which  was  afterwards  of  so  much  service  to  him  in  un- 
folding the  contents  of  the  christian  scheme;  and  that  he  there 
also,  as  was  likewise  the  case  with  Luther,  became  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that  theological  system,  which  at  a  later  period 

^  b^fi^,  Part.  Pass,  of  b&{«^  to  ask.  This  inference  is  too  uncertain 
to  permit  us  to  lay  much  suress  upon  it. 

'  As  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  the  names  Theodore* 
Theodoret,  etc. 

3  Comp.  Strabo  I.  c. 
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be  was  to  combat  from  its  very  root.  A  youtb  of  the  6ery  and 
eoergetic  character  of  Paul,  must  bave  embraced  with  his  whole 
soul  whatever  he  adopted  ;  from  his  very  temperament  he  must 
have  been  prone  to  exaggerating  and  repulsive  zeal ;  and  these 
tendencies  found  great  sustenance  in  Phariseeism.  We  may 
infer,  both  from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  and  from 
what  be  has  here  and  there  said  of  himself,  that  he  strove  to  sur- 
pass all  those  of  his  own  age  in  the  practice  of  legal  piety  ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  of  the  severer  Phariseeism.  But  well 
might  Paul — ^the  more  earnest  his  endeavours  after  holiness  were, 
the  more  he  had  to  combat  with  the  perverse  impulses  of  a  fiery 
and  passionate  nature,  which  would  not  be  held  in  check  by  the 
curb  of  the  law, — have  so  much  the  more  occasion  to  learn  from 
his  own  experience  the  unholy  disunion  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  arises  where  the  moral  consciousness  makes  its  power  felt 
as  an  authoritative  law,  while  the  man  ever  feels  himself  hurried 
away  by  the  power  of  ungodly  propensities,  against  his  better 
will  and  desire.  Paul  could  never  have  described  this  situation 
in  so  vivid  and  striking  a  manner  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, had  he  not  thus  learned  it  from  his  own  experience.  It 
was  important  for  him,  that  he  went  over  to  the  gospel  from  a 
situation  where  the  great  aim  was,  by  aU  kinds  of  artificial 
hedges  and  barriers,  to  protect  one's  self  against  the  might  of  the 
desires  and  passions,  and  force  one's  self  to  good ;  ^  in  order 
that  at  a  later  period,  he  might  testify  from  his  own  personal 
experience,  in  which  he  appears  as  the  representative  of  all  those 
who  are  capable  of  earnest  moral  efibrt,  how  deeply  the  feeling 
of  the  need  of  atonement  is  seated  in  the  very  nature  of  man- 
kind ;  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  portray  from  his  own 
experience,  the  relation  existing  between  tiiat  internal  freedom 
which  proceeds  from  faith  in  an  atonement,  and  the  bondage  of 
the  legal  state.  Paul  as  a  Pharisee  in  conflict  with  himself, 
doubtless  bad  experiences  similar  to  those  of  Luther  in  the 
cloister  of  Erfurdt. 

Ahhough   in  the  pharisean   dialectics  and   interpretation   of 
the  law,  he  was  a  laithful  and  zealous  disciple  of  Gramaliel, 
still   we    cannot  thence  infer,   that  the  spirit  of  moderation 
by  which  Gamaliel    is   said  to  have  been  distinguished,  and 

^  As  e.  g.  from  the  phariaaic  point  of  view  it  is  said  :  Instead  of 
leaving  all  to  the  fifee  course  of  the  dispositioD,  one  riiould  compel 
himeelf  to  do  this  or  that  good  action  by  a  vow.  Vows  are  the  hedg- 
es of  sanctity,  HTO'^'ntb  r-0  D-^nia.    See  Pirke  ^^vM  §  13. 
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which  at  first  displayed  itself  in  his  opioion  respecting  the 
new  sect,^  before  this  came  in  conflict  with  the  theology  of  the 
Pharisees,  passed  over  in  like  manner  upon  Paul.  For  the 
disciple,  especially  a  disciple  of  so  energetic  and  peculiar  a 
spirit,  appropriates  to  himself  the  intellectual  influence  of  his 
teacher,  only  so  far  as  this  is  in  harmony  with  his  own  disposi- 
tion of  mind.  The  sternness  of  Paul's  disposition,  the  fire  of 
bis  nature,  and  the  fire  of  his  youth,  combined  to  render  him  a 
vehement  persecuting  zealot,  against  every  thing  opposed  to  that 
system  which  he  regarded  as  alone  holy.  And  as  now,  through 
the  views  of  Stephen,  the  new  doctrines  seemed  to  take  a  more 
hostile  turn  against  the  pharisean  theology,  he  therefore  became 
the  most  vehement  persecutor  of  these  doctrines.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  when  many  foIk)wers  of  the  gospel  had 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands,  he  felt  himself  called  to  act 
against  the  new  sect  in  the  city  of  Damascus,  where  it  had 
gained  many  adherents.  And  he  hastened  thither,  after  having 
received  from  the  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  ecclesiastk;al  tribund 
among  the  Jews  and  in  this  respect  acknowledged  also  by  the 
Romans,  which  had  power  to  punish  all  violators  of  the  law,  fuU 
autiiority  for  the  imprisonment  of  all  Christians.^ 

In  regard  now  to  the  great  change  which  was  wrought  in 
Paul  upon  this  journey,  undertaken  as  it  was  by  him  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  christian  faith,  the  hypothesis  is  certainly  possible, 
that  perhaps  this  great  event  appears  to  us  as  something  so  sud- 
den and  supernatural,  only  because  history  has  imparted  to  us 
simply  the  result,  but  not  the  various  preparatory  circumstances 
and  connecting  links  which  led  to  this  result ;  so  that  by  sup- 
plying these  chasms  in  accordance  with  the  traces  found  in  his- 
tory, we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  a  natural  explanation. 

^  Acts  5:  34  sq. 

'  If  Damascus  at  that  time  stiil  belonged  to  the  Roman  province, 
the  Sanhedrim  could  exercise  jurisdiction  there  in  accordance  with 
the  right  every  where  secured  to  the  Jews,  of  managing  their  religious 
affiurs  in  their  own  way.  Were  the  city  already  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas,  still  the  Sanhedrim  could  count  on 
his  support,  in  consequence  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  he 
stood  with  the  Jews ;  it  is  possible  even  that  he  was  himself  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  also  could  exercun  great 
inflttence  by  means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  all  proselytes  to 
Judaism.    Joo.  B.  J.  2.  90. 3. 
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Paul — ^it  may  be  said  on  this  hypothesia — ^had  necessarily  re- 
ceired  many  impressions,  which  in  a  mind  so  full  of  love  for  the 
truth  could  not  remain  without  fruit,— -the  words  of  moderation 
irom  the  lips  of  Gamaliel,  the  defence  of  Stephen,  to  whom  he 
was  so  kindred  in  peculiarities  of  spirit,  the  view  of  the  death  of 
this  first  christian  martyr.     But  he  was  still  too  closely  shut  up 
in  the  spirit  of  Phariseeism,  to  give  way  to  such  impressions 
operating  upon  him  against  his  will.     He  suppressed  them  by 
force ;  be  repelled  the  thoughts  which  arose  spontaneously  in 
his  soul  in  favour  of  the  new  system,  as  the  suggestions  of  Sa- 
tan, to  whose  agency  he  ascribed  this  whole  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  traditions  ;  he  urged  himself  into  a  so 
much  the  more  vehement  rage  against  the  new  sect.     But  nev* 
ertheless,  these  rising  thoughts  he  could  not  wholly  suppress ; 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  indignant  at  such  fanaticism  he 
could  not  wholly  quench.    There  arose  a  conflict  within  him. 
As  he  was  now  in  this  state  of  mind,  an  external  impression  was 
superadded,  which  brought  the  previous  ferment  of  his  soul  to 
a  All]  crisis.     Not  far  from  Damascus,  he  and  his  attendants 
were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm ;  the  light- 
ning struck  near  Paul»  and  be  fell  senseless  and  unconscious  to 
the  ground.     In  all  this  he  now  recognized  the  warning  and  pu- 
nitive power  of  the  Messiah  whom  he  had  persecuted ;   and 
while  he  confounded  objective  and  subjective  together,  this  im- 
presssion  delineated  itself  in  his  soul  as  a  visible  appearance  of 
Christ.     Blinded  by  the  lightning  and  stunned  he  arrived  at 
Damascus.     But  granting  that  the  hypothesis  were  thus  far  cor- 
rect, how  is  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  to  be  explained 
on  natural  grounds  f     Here  too,  it  is  said,  we  may  supply  much 
which  history  does  not  expressly  mention.     As  Ananias  was 
a  man  well  known  among  the  Jews  for  his  strict  legal  piety,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  and  Paul  bad  at  an  earlier  period  be* 
come  known  to  each  other  at  Jerusalem.   The  thought  arose  in  the 
mind  of  Paul,  who  had  heard  of  the  spiritual  gifts  imparted  to 
Ananias  that  perhaps  this  man,  so  distinguished  among  the 
Christians,  might  also  be  commissioned  to  heal  him  and  deliver 
bim  from  this  sorrowful  condition ;  and  while  he  busied  himself 
with  this  idea,  the  vision  arose  out  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  likewise  easy  to  conceive,  that  Ananias  also  must  have  heard 
something  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Paul ; 
but  did  not  perhaps  place  full  confidence  b  the  accounts,  until 
through  the  vision,  which  in  him  too  may  be  thus  psychologic- 
ally explained,  his  dbtrust  was  overcome. 
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In  respect  to  this  explanation,  we  must  first  admit  the  possi- 
bility, that  the  change  thus  wrought  in  Paul  might  indeed  have 
been  prepared  by  impressions  of  the  kind  supposed ;  but  then 
neither  the  necessity,  nor  even  the  probability  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition, can  be  shown  from  any  thing  which  history  has  preserved 
to  us.     History  indeed  furnishes  us  examples  enough  of  the 
power  of  religious  fanaticism,  even  over  such  minds  as  in  other 
respects  are  open  to  the  impressions  of  truth  and  goodness,— 
how,  in  such  a  state,  they  pervert  in  behalf  of  their  illusion,  ev- 
ery thing  which  ought  of  right  to  withdraw  them  from  it.    Thus, 
in  the  energetic  character  of  Paul,  it  is  not  improbable  that  even 
in  the  martydora  of  Stephen  he  saw  only  the  triumph  of  the 
Evil  Spirit  over  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  had  sediiced  into 
apostasy  from  the  true  faith ;  and  that  he  therefore  felt  himself 
so  much  the  more  impelled  to  oppose  the  spread  of  doctrines, 
which  could  thus  hurry  to  destruction  men  otherwise  distinguish- 
ed both  for  their  characters  and  their  gifts.     Further,  were  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
in  connexion  with  those  preparatory  circumstances,  the  only  fact 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  in  this  appearance  of  Christ,  there 
would  still  be  at  least  this  conflicting  circumstance,  that  the  at- 
tendants of  Paul  also  experienced  something  similar  to  that 
which  befel  him.     This  could  be  explained  in  their  case  only 
by  supposing  in  them  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  of  Paul ;  a 
state  which  could  have  place  only  in  those  who  were  already 
Christians,  or  in  the  way  to  Christianity.     Such  persons,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  be  found  in  the  train  of  the  persecutor  of 
Christians.^ 

^  The  variatioDs'^in  the  narratives  of  this  event  in  the  ninth,  twenty- 
sixth,  and  twenty-second  chapters  of  Acts,  prove  nothing  against  the 
reality  of  the  transaction.  Unimportant  differences  of  this  kind  may 
easily  ariae,  in  repeating  several  tfmes  the  relation  of  facts  which  lie 
so  far  out  of  the  circle  of  ordinary  events.  But  these  difficulties  do  not 
even  need  to  be  referred  to  a  different  mode  of  relation  in  Paul  himself, 
but  may  well  have  their  ground  in  a  less  exact  apprehension  and 
report  of  Paul's  language.  If  too  we  suppose  that  die  attendants  re- 
ceived only  a  more  general  impression  from  the  whole  transaction, 
and  not  one  so  distinct  as  Paul's,  for  whom  expressly  the  vision  was 
intended ;  that  they  saw  the  light  indeed,  but  perceived  no  definite 
form  or  shape ;  that  they  heard  words,  without  being  able  definitely  to 
distinguish  and  understand  them ;  it  is  easy  in  this  way  to  explain,  how 
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Rather  than  have  recourse  to  such  attempts  at  mere  external 
explaoatioD,  it  would  be  easier  to  consider  the  whole  as  an  inter- 
nal transaction  within  the  mind  of  Paul,  an  inward  revelation  of 
Christ  to  his  higher  consciousness ;  and  then  we  might  regard 
the  experience  which  he  had  felt  in  his  conflict  with  himself  as 
a  Pharisee,  and  his  impressions  from  the  defence  and  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  as  a  preparation  hy  which  his  soul  was  ren- 
dered susceptihie  for  this  internal  revelation  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  truth  and  supernatural  character  of  the  event,  would  lose 
nothing  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it ;  for  whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  the  external  phenomena,  they  must  still  remain  only  the 
means  by  which  Paul  was  prepared  for  that  inward  revelation  of 
Christ,  from  which  his  whole  apostolic  energy  proceeded.  And 
a  perception  by  the  senses  can  have  no  greater  certainty  and 
reality  than  a  iact  of  the  higher  consciousness,  through  which 
roan  is  able  to  receive  communications  from  a  world  above  the 
world  of  sense,  in  which  his  true  life  has  its  root, — a  fact  which 
be  experiences  and  perceives  in  spirit.  And  that  here  was  no 
self-illusion,  which  can  be  psychologically  explained,  is  testifled 
by  the  extraordinary  change,  which  in  Paul  proceeded  from  this 
inward  fact,  and  by  his  whole  apostolic  career,  which  bears  wit- 
ness, as  the  eflTect  to  the  cause,  to  what  he  had  experienced  in 
his  inmost  soul.  But  against  this  hypothesis  of  a  mere  inward 
reality,  speaks  likewise  the  manner  in  which  his  attendants  were 
affected  by  what  took  place ;  even  if  we  could  venture  to  ex- 
plain the  condition  in  which  Paul  arrived  at  Damascus,  from  the 
power  of  an  inward  impression.^ 

the  transaction  could  be  differently  represented  from  different  quarters. 
Ab  the  whole  event,  from  its. very  nature,  cannot  be  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  ordinary  physical  communication  and  percep- 
tioo ;  80  the  circuoistance  that  Paul  and  his  attendants  did  not  per- 
ceive the  very  same  things,  can  in  like  manner  prove  nothing  against 
the  objective  reality  of  the  phenomena.  We  do  not  know  the  law 
according  to  which  communications  are  made  from  a  higher  spiritual 
world  to  men  living  in  the  world  of  sense,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  upon  these  points. 

^  The  hypothesis,  that  the  vision  by  which  the  conversion  of  Paul 
was  effected,  was  the  same  with  that  described  by  him  in  2  Cor.  12: 2, — 
a  view  which  in  recent  times  has  been  brought  forward  by  several 
distinguished  theologians, — has  every  thing  against  it.     There  Paul 
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It  is  particularly  importaat  to  compare  the  roaDner  in  wbicb 
Paul  liiinself  has  represented  this  event,  in  hb  own  recorded  ex- 
pressions, in  bis  epistles, — an  event  which  was  to  htm  at  all 
times  of  such  high  importance,  as  the  commencement  of  the  new 
portion  of  his  life.  As  he  often  testifies  in  bis  epistles,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  adversaries  who  would  not  acknowledge  bim  as 
an  apostle,  he  had  an  undoubting  consciousness  that  Christ  bad 
committed  to  bim  the  apostleship  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
other  apostles.^  Still  it  would  not  here  be  necessary  to  suppose 
an  external  fact ;  it  might  be  understood,  as  above,  of  an  inward 
reality.  Paul  manifestly  speaks  afterwards  particularly  of  such 
an  inward  communication  of  Christ,  an  internal  revelation  of  bim 
to  his  self-consciousness  ;^  by  which,  independently  of  all  human 
teaching,  he  was  enabled  to  preach  Christ.  But  something  fur- 
ther is  implied,  when  Paul  appeals  to  the  bc%  that  he  had  seen 
Ckrisi^^  and  through  thb  fact  bad  become  an  apostle.  This 
could  however  be  referred  to  a  vision  in  an  ecstatic  state,  like 
that  which  Paul  himself  elsewhere  describes.^  On  tlie  other 
band,  it  is  quite  another  thing,  when  be  places  the  appearauca 

— ^i»^l         ■■    ■     I     ■■i—^.l   ^11  IB^^M^^  I    ■        ■  ■  ■      l^m^t^^      ■»■  ^     I.    ■     I  ■■    ■     ■  -.■   ■    ■    ■— ^i— ^^    ■  ■■■■     I     WMM     ■■■     ■   11      ■   ■       ■^     I.   —     ^»     .^    ■  -I  — 

deecribes  an  elevation  in  spirit  into  a  higher  regioE  of  the  spiritual 
world  ;  here,  in  what  occasioned  his  conversion,  is  described  a  reve- 
lation of  the  descended  Redeemer  to  Paul,  who  was  himself  con-* 
scious  of  being  upon  e-arth.  The  effect  of  this  vision  was  at 
fh'st  to  depress  him  ;  that  inward  occurrence  was  connected 
with  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  mind.  From  tlie  former  pro- 
ceeded the  very  beginning  of  his  christian  oonsciousness ;  tho  lattef 
marks  one  of  the  highest  momenta  of  inward  hfe,  in  one  who>  ha4 
already  lived  long  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  who  was  to  be  re- 
fipeshed  under  the  manifold  conflicts  which  he  had  to  sustain,  and  to  be 
animated  anew  for  his  earthly  toiie,  by  such  a  foretaste  of  tbe  heav- 
enly existence. — Of  the  definite  time  of  fourteen  years  there  men- 
tioned, no  chronological  use  can  be  made,  other  than  to  regard  aa 
Mae  that  hypothesis  respecting  tbe  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  accord- 
ing to  which  this  einstle  was  written  just  fourteen  years  later. 

^  He  expresses  this  most  fiilly  and  strongly,  e.  g.  €ral.  1:  1. 

'  Gal.  1: 16.  The  phrase  iy  ifiol  is  here  most  naturally  understood 
of  the  inward  man. 

3  1  Cor.  9: 1.  It  must  be  clear  tf>  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
tbis  cannot  refer  to  Paul's  having  seen  Jesus  during  his  life  on  earth, 
tbough  the  fact  itself  is  possible ;  for  this  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  apostolic  calling ;  nor  can  it  refer  to  a  mere  perception  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

<  2Cor.  12:2. 
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ot  Christ  to  him  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  all  the  other 
appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour.^  And  this  declaration  of  Paul 
has  so  much  the  more  weight,  because,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
passage  just  referred  to,^  he  Icnew  so  well  how  to  distinguish  a 
ooodition  of  ecstasy  from  the  condition  of  ordinary  self-coo* 
sciousoess. 

In  all  thby  however,  we  presuppose  no  magical  influence  up- 
on Paul,  by  which  he  was  hurried  away  and  transformed  against 
hb  will.  In  this  view,  also,  we  presuppose  a  point  of  contact, 
of  union,  witli  his  inward  man;  without  which,  that  at  least 
which  was  most  essential,  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ  to  his 
higher  self-consciousness,  would  have  been  impossible, — ^without 
which  DO  external  impression  could  have  been  the  medium  of 
this  internal  revelation ;  and  without  which  every  external  im- 

fression,  however  powerful,  would  have  remained  only  transient, 
[is  Jove  for  truth  and  goodness,  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
even  in  his  errors,  although  restrained  by  the  power  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  needed  only  by  a  mighty  influence  to  be  set  free 
from  that  which  enchained  it.  A  Caiaphas  could  never,  by  any 
miracle,  have  been  transformed  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Paul  naturally  could  not  pass  at  once  from  an  impression  of 
this  kind  to  new  activity.  All  that  hitherto  had  been  to  him  the 
motive  and  end  of  all  his  exertions,  at  once  becomes  to  him  as 
Dothrog ;  his  predominant  feeling  is  that  of  remorseful  contrition. 
It  was  natural,  that  he  could  not  instantly  recover  from  an  im- 
pression so  overpowering,  which  was  to  give  a  new  course  to  his 
whole  being.  He  found  himself  in  a  condition  of  inward  and 
outward  weakness,  from  which  he  could  not  raise  himself.  He 
passed  three  days  without  nourishment.  It  was  with  him  the 
point  of  transition  from  death  to  a  new  life ;  and  nothing  can 
serve  more  vividly  to  mark  his  feelings  in  this  last  crisis,  than  the 
exclamatk>n,  which,  transporting  himself  back  into  his  own  for- 
mer condition,  he  attributes  to  the  soul  of  one,  in  whom  the  con- 
8ck)usness  of  the  inward  bondage  of  the  legal  state  has  been 
aroused,  and  who,  full  of  longing;  for  deliverance,  pours  out  his 
whole  heart  in  the  words :  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  !'*  ^  ,  It  is  also  certainly  not  probable,  that  in 
this  condition  he  would  seek  for  intercourse  with  others.  Inter^ 
course  with  Jews  would  now  be  least  of  all  agreeable  to  him  ; 

1  1  Cor.  15:  5—8.  «  2  Cor.  12:  2. 

'  Rom.  7:  24. 
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and  he  would  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  search  out  those  Chris- 
tians of  whom  be  hitherto  had  been  the  persecutor.  Indeed, 
solitude  alone  could  be  welcome  to  one  in  this  state  of  mind. 
And  hence,  it  is  not  in  itself  probable,  that  the  account  of  the 
change  which  had  been  wrought  in  him,  should  have  been  first 
brought  by  others  to  Ananias. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  full  con* 
sciousness  of  a  new  life ;  in  order  to  pass  from  this  inter- 
mediate state  of  remorseful  contrition  to  a  new  and  active 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  he  was  brought  into  connex- 
ion with  the  already  existing  christian  church,  through  an 
agent  proceeding  from  this  latter.  In  communion  with  other 
believers  he  first  became  a  partaker  of  that  in  which  he  could 
not  participate  in  solitude.  When  he  now  implored  Christ,  who 
had  appeared  to  him,  to  help  him  in  his  need,  to  enlighten  both 
his  bodily  and  spiritual  eyes,  it  was  promised  him  in  vision,  that 
a  man,  whom  he  not  improbably  knew  by  reputation  and  by 
sight,  a  known  and  enlightened  member  of  the  church  at  Damas- 
cus, Ananias,  should  be  the  instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily 
restoration.  And  when  Ananias,  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
monition,  came  to  him,  Paul  recognized  the  man  to  whom  that 
vision  had  referred  him,  immediately  placed  full  confidence  in 
him,  and  in  communion  with  him  first  feh  the  presence  of  a  new 
and  higher  vital  power.  Ananias  likewise  introduced  him  to  the 
other  Christians  of  the  city  ;  and  after  he  had  strengthened  him- 
self for  some  days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to 
stand  forth  in  the  synagogues,  and  bear  his  testimony  to  that 
cause  which  hitherto  he  had  so  violently  persecuted.^     Whether 

^  It  will  hardly  do  to  take  ijfiigm  rivig  Acts  9:  19,  as  denoting  the 
same  as  fifiigai  Ixaval  in  v.  23.  But  still  we  cannot  prove  from  these 
words,  that  Luke  hy  the  latter  expression  meant  to  allude  to  a  prior 
tnterraption  of  Paul's  residence  in  Damascus  through  an  intervening 
journey  into  Arabia.  We  may  most  naturally  suppose  the  order  of 
the  succession  in  Acrs  to  be  as  follows :  The  t^fie^ca  ririg  include  only 
the  few  days  which  Paul  spent  with  the  Christians  in  Damascus  im- 
mediately after  his  baptism ;  then  follows  xal  li^iiog,  and  gtraightuxxy, 
v.  20,  i.  e.  afler  spending  some  days  among  the  disciples,  he  came  for-" 
ward  in  the  synagogues ;  and  then  the  ^ifdqah  ucctral  denote  the 
whole  subsequent  residence  of  Paul  at  Damascus.  In  this  whole  in* 
terval  of  the  fffUQai  utaval,  as  to  which  the  book  of  Acts  relates  noth- 
ing further,  we  must  of  course  place  the  journey  of  Paul  into  Arabia ; 
of  which,  without  Paul's  own  mention  of  it  in  QtA.  1: 17,  we  should 
know  nothing. 
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now  h  was,  that  after  he  had  thus  home  this  first  testirooDy 
among  the  Jews,  he  thought  it  hest  to  let  the  impression  operate 
upon  their  minds  without  longer  showing  himself  personally 
among  them ;  or  that  the  machinations  of  the  Jews  already  im- 
pelled him  to  flight  ;^  he  took  a  journey  into  the  adjacent  part  of 
Arabia,  where  among  the  Jews  who  resided  there  m  great  num- 
bers, he  could  find  a  suitable  field  for  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel. Thence  he  returned  to  Damascus.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  Jews,  whose  rage  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  an- 
nunciations of  the  gospel,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  bis  arrival  in 
the  city,  sought  immediately  to  get  into  their  power  the  roan  who 
could  be  so  dangerous  to  Judaism  ;  or  whether  he  now,  by  his 
continued  preaching  in  their  synagogues,  first  aroused  their  bit- 
terness against  him  ;  whatever  it  was,  he  had  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  as  their  lying  in  wait  now  put  his  life  in  danger.  Thus 
remote  was  the  man,  who  afterwards  shunned  no  danger  con- 
nected with  his  sense  of  duty  in  his  calling,  from  every  shade 
of  an   enthusiasm   which   seeks  for   martyrdom,  —  and    that 


^  Scbrader,  in  bis  Ckronoiogische  Bemtrkuiy^en  uber  daa  Leben  dts 
PmUui,  has  recently  maintained,  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  1: 16, 
17,  on  account  of  the  antithesis,  must  be  thus  explained :  "  He  did  not 
seek  instruction  in  his  calling  from  men  ;  but  withdrew  himself  into 
the  adjacent  deserts  of  Arabia,  in  order  there,  in  an  independent  man- 
ner, 10  prepare  himself  in  silence  and  solitude  for  his  vocation."  But 
the  words  of  Paul  certainly  give  no  occasion  for  understanding  them 
in  this  way.  Had  he  wished  to  say  this,  he  would  hardly  have  cho- 
sen the  general  appellation  *A(fafila^  but  rather  ^tifiw  ^AQafilag,  or 
simply  t^jiyunf ;  by  doing  which  he  would  have  distinctly  marked  the 
object  of  this  inU^x^^ai.  Besides,  it  is  most  probable,  psychologi- 
cally considered,  that  Paul,  after  Ananias  had  visited  him  in  his  soli- 
tude, and  raised  his  mind  fix>m  its  depressed  state,  would  not  again 
seek  solitude,  but  rather  communion  with  the  beUeveni ;  and  that  af- 
ter having  obtained  edification  and  strength  in  their  society,  he  would 
immediately  feel  himself  impelled  to  bear  testimony  before  his  former 
associates  in  fiuth.  This  view  is  likewise  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  the  connexion  is  as  fol- 
k>ws:  'So  soon  as  God  revealed  to  me  his  Son,  that  I  should 
preach  htm  among  the  heathen,  following  this  revelation  I  preached 
the  gospel  independently  of  all  men.'  This  sentiment  Paul  expresses 
both  in  a  positive  and  negative  form :  *  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
bkMMl ;  I  sought  instruction  in  my  calling  from  no  human  authority, 
not  even  from  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  I  journeyed  ii 
ly  into  Arabia,  in  order  there  to  preach  the  gospel.' 
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too  even  ia  the  first  glow  of  conversioD,  with  which  the 
exaggerations  of  an  enthusiastic  fancy  so  readily  coonecc 
themselves.^  He  was  let  down  by  his  friends  in  a  basket, 
through  an  opening  in  a  house  upon  the  wall,  in  order  that  he 
might  thus  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  ia 
wait  for  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city.^ 

Having  in  this  manner  passed  the  three  years  after  his  con- 
version,^ he  DOW  determined,  about  A.  D.  39,^  to  go  again  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  Pe- 
ter, as  the  man  who  there  enjoyed  the  highest  coDsideratioa  in 
the  new  community,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all  concerns  of 
common  interest.      Being  known,  however,  at  Jerusalem  only 

1  In  this  respect  he  is  characterized — and  also  distinj^uished  from 
the  enthusiast, — ^by  the  expression  tu  t^s  aa&Bifelag^xavxSad'OLif  to  glory 
in  ir^irmtties,  among  which  he  also  reckons  this  flight ;  2  Cor.  11: 
30  sq. 

^  Acts  9:  23—25.  2  Cor.  11:^32,  33. 

^  That  is,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  termmvs  a  quo  of  the  number  of  years  specified  in  Gal.  1: 18,  ia 
the  time  of  his  conversion. 

^  This  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Paul,  affords  one  of  the  few  cbrono- 
logical  data  for  his  history.  When  Paul  three  years  after  his  conver- 
sion fled  from  Damascus,  this  city  was  under  the  government  of  Are* 
tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea ;  2  Cor.  11:  32.  ^  But  as  Damascus  belong- 
ed to  the  Roman  ]>rovince  of  Syria,  Aretas  could  have  had  possession 
of  it  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  They  probably  were 
these.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  king  Herod  Agrippa, 
wboae  army  Aretas  had  defeated,  had  given  orders  to  Vitellius,  pro* 
consul  of  Syria,  to  get  Aretss  either  alive  or  dead  into  his  power. 
But  while  Vitellius  was  about  to  execute  these  orders,  and  while  the 
march  of  his  troops  was  delayed  by  various  causes,  intelligence  came 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  who  died  in  March  A.  D.  37,  and  Vitellius 
was  thus  induced  to  give  up  his  expedition.  This  period  Aretas 
could  take  advantage  of,  to  get  possession  of  the  Roman  city  Damas- 
cus. It  is  however  not  probable,  that  he  could  have  long  remained 
in  possession  of  a  city  thus  seized  from  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps most  probable,  that  when  the  afl&irs  of  Arabia  were  arranged 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  A.  D.  38-39,  Damascus 
likewise  was  included.  [See  BibL  Repos.  Vol.  III.  p.  964,  206.]  If 
How  we  place  the  flight  of  Paul  in  A.  D.  39,  we  may  place  his  con- 
version in  A.  D.  36,  as  this  occurred  three  years  earlier ;  and  then  wa 
must  also  place  the  martyrdom  of  Staplien  in  about  the  same  poim 
of  time.    In  the  want  of  all  disdoet  chronologioal  aooooots  in  raspeoc 
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as  a  persecutor,  be  was  avoided  by  all;  until  Bamabas,  a 
teacber  of  consideratbn  io  the  church,  who  as  a  Hellenist  stood 
Dearer  to  him  and  may  perhaps  have  had  some  earlier  conoexioo 
with  him,  introduced  him  to  the  apostles  and  other  Christians.^ 
His  belJeoistic  descent  gave  occasion  to  much  discourse  and 
controversy  with  the  hellenistic  Jews,  on  the  subject  of  Judaism 
and  the  christian  doctrines.  The  question  here  arise$,wbether  Paul 
at  that  time  by  his  Christian  polemics  already  placed  himself  in 
the  same  relation  towards  the  hellenistic  Jews  which  be  after- 
wards sustained ;  and  this  again  stands  connected  with  the 
question  respecting  the  &rst  (genetic)  developement  of  bis 
convictions  and  of  his  type  of  christian  doctrine.  The  question 
is,  whether  Paul,  when  he  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  immediately  recogoixed  its  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  To  acknowledge  this  would  perhaps  be  the  most  difficult 
of  all,  for  one  who  had  just  broken  loose  from  the  dogmas  of 
Phariseeism ;  as  indeed  we  are  elsewhere  accustomed  to  find 
the  gospel  intermixed  with  the  dogmas  of  Phariseeism,  in  those 
who  went  over  from  this  party  to  Christianity.  Ananias,  the 
first  teacher  of  the  apostle,  was  generally  respected  even  by  the 
Jews  for  bis  legal  piety  ;^  and  was  therefore  assuredly  far  from 
wishing  a  disruption  of  the  gospel  from  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law.  And  in  general,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  thia 
was  the  prevailing  tendency  among  the  Christians;  for,  as  we 
have  fornaerly  remarked,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  what 
took  place  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen^  that  new  views  in 
this  respect  began  to  open  by  degrees  from  various  quarters. 

But  we   are   not  entitled  to  assume,  that  these   first  bad 
an   influence  upon  Paul  to  determine  his  mode  of  tliinking. 

■  ■  m.^^^^  I  ■       I       ■  •  ■   ■   ^-      ■    ■  ■   *     ■       m    w  ^.         ■■■■^^1         ■!        ■■^■■.  ^^^^^        IIP*  p         ■■■■*^i-—  W^^^—  I       ■  ■        -^.  I 

to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  in  this 
maonef  at  entire  certainty  as  to  the  year  of  Paul^  conversion  ;  but 
fllill  tbe  hypothesis  which  places  it  in  A.  D.  36,  has  also  this  in  its  fa- 
vour, that  then  the  interval  from  the  time  of  Christ's  ascension  till  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of  Paul,  i^  neither  too 
long  nor  too  short  for  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  christian 
church  during  that  period. 

^  Acts  9:  96»  27 ;  comp.  Acts  4i  36.  Aceording  to  an  account  of 
Cftemeoa  Alexandrious,  which  however  is  not  sufficiently  authenti- 
catady  Baniabfla  bad  fbnoeriy  be^i  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
Clem.  Alex.  Hypotypos.  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc  II.  1. 

*  Acts  2S:  12. 
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Indeed,  in  a  roan  of  bis  great  and  independent  peculiarities,  we 
roust  not  venture  to  ascribe  too  much  weight  to  any  determining 
influences  from  without,  through  the  communication  of  doctrines 
and  ideas.  We  ought  rather  to  believe  himself,  when  be  affirms 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  his  roanner  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel was  imparted  to  him,  not  from  any  human  instruction,  but 
only  by  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  histori- 
cal circumstances  indeed,  and  also  the  letter  of  the  discourses 
uttered  by  Christ,  and  the  ordinances  appointed  by  him,  he 
roust  have  learned  through  human  tradition ;  as  also  in  such 
cases  he  appeals  to  tradition,^  to  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  ; 
but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  enlightened  him,  independently  of 
all  human  instruction,  guided  him  in  his  peculiar  understanding 
and  peculiar  developement  of  the  letter  and  the  materials  thus 
delivered  to  him.  In  those,  indeed,  who  conducted  by  degrees 
the  pbarisaic  Judaism  over  to  Christianity,  it  might  be  longer 
ere  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  burst  the  shackles  of  the  phari- 
saic-Jewish  form.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul,  in  whom 
Phariseeism  had  declared  itself  in  the  sternest  opposition  to  the 
gospel ;  and  who  then,  without  any  such  gradual  transition,  by 
a  sudden  crisis  bad  been  arrested  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  from  the  most  vehement  opposer  transformed  into  the  most 
zealous  confessor  of  the  christian  faith  ; — with  Paul,  who,  as  he 
describes  it  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
after  the  feeling  of  bondage  bad  risen  in  him  to  the  highest  point, 
bad  broken  through  to  freedom  by  faith  in  a  Redeemer.  In 
him,  as  was  natural,  the  bands  of  Phariseeism  were  at  once  cast 
loose;  in  him  opposition  to  pbarisaic  Judaism  now  took  the 
place  of  opposition  to  the  gospel ;  as  he  says  of  himself,^  that 
every  thing  which  before  he  prized  so  highly,  he  had  renounced  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  every  thing  which  before  had  seemed  to  him 
so  splendid,  he  now  counted  as  filth,  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
Thus  had  he  probably,  from  the  very  first,  of  himself,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  alone,  recognized  with  greater 
depth  and  freedom  the  essential  features  of  the  gospel  in  refer- 
ence to  its  relations  with  Judaism  ;  without  having  been  first  led 

^  1  Cor.  II:  23 ;  where  Schuiz  justly  remarks,  that  Paul  with  good 
reason  employs  ino  instead  of  nagdf  j.  e.  received  from  tbe  Lord, 
not  immediately,  but  mediately.  [Comp.  Winer,  Gram,  dea  N.  T. 
p.  313,  318.] 

«  PhU.  a-  8. 
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to  take  such  views  by  the  influence  of  Peter  ^  and  those  other 
Christians  of  hellenistic  descent,  who  had  already  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen*  And  thus  also  it  probably  happened, 
that  while  Paul,  as  fornaerly  Stephen,^  in  controversy  against 
the  Hellenists  unfolded  the  truths  of  the  gospel  more  freely  from 
this  point  of  view,  he  thereby  exasperated  still  more  the  rage  of 
the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  opened  to  him  the 
prospect  of  a  wider  field  of  labour  among  heathen  nations.  At 
this  time,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  and  his  soul  elevated 
to  God  in  prayer  was  rapt  above  all  earthly  things,  it  was 
made  known  to  him  in  a  vision  from  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  nothing  at  Jerusalem  in  opposition  to  the  r^e 
of  the  Jews;  but  that  he  was  destined  to  carry  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  among  other  nations,  even  to  the  re- 
motest regions.^  Almost  immediately  upon  this,  aftef  a  sojourn 
of  DO  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  compelled  by 
the  tuachtnations  of  the  Jews  to  fly  from  the  city.^  He  now 
returned  to  Tarsus,  bis  native  city,  where  he  spent  several  years ;  ^ 
assuredly  not  inactive  in  behalf  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  which 
be  probably  preached  to  both  Jews  and  heathen  in  Tarsus  and 
throughout  Cilicia ;  for  to  him  in  all  probability  the  churches  of 
Jewish  Christians,  which  we  find  a  short  time  after  in  Cilicia, 
were  indebted  for  their  origin.^ 

^  That  is,  in  case  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  already  taken 
place ;  which  by  putting  together  chronological  inferences  is  indeed 
poflBiUe,  but  not  certain.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  first  account  of  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  at  Antioch,  would  not  havei 
ereated  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  had  Peter 
already  returned  to  that  city  after  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 

•  Acts  6c  9^14.  9:  29.        '  Acts  22: 17--21. 
4  Acta  9: 29,  30.  Gal.  1: 18.        ^  Acts  11:  25. 

*  The  silence  of  the  book  of  Acts  in  respect  to  these  labours  of 
Paul  in  Cilicia,  certainly  proves  nothing  against  them ;  since  the  ac- 
counts there  given  of  the  whole  of  this  period  exhibit  so  many  chasms. 
It  might  rather,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  first  missionary  journey  with  Barnabas,  is  always 
named  after  the  latter,  that  he  had  never  before  occupied  so  inde- 
pendent afield  of  labour.  But  it  may  be  too,  that  while  it  had  before 
been  customary  to  rank  Barnabas,  the  elder  and  approved  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  before  Paul,  the  younger  and  less  well  known  preacher. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  13.  20 
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1.  Dt  vera  Nciiura  atque  IndoU  OraHomB  Graeeae  JVbvt  TestamenH 
Commentatio,  Auctore  Henrico  Planck.  Groetting.  1810.  [Re- 
printed in  the  CommerUaiiones  Theologicae  of  Roeenmueller,  Leipz. 
1825.     Translated  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  I.  p.  638  sq.] 

2.  Gramtnalik  dta  JVetUestamenUichen  SprachidiofM  u.  8.  to,  von  G.  B. 
Winer,  Prof,  der  Theol.  an  der  Univ.  Eriangen,  Leipz.  1822.  [2d 
edit  1825.    3d  edit,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  1830.] 

3.  davis  JVbm  Testamenti  PhUologieiij  etc.  Auctore  O.  A.  Wahl, 
etc.  8vo.  Lips.  1822.  [2d  edit.  8vo.  1829.  3d  edit  condensed, 
1831,  small  folio.] 

4.  Lexicon  ManuaU  Chraeco-Latinum  in  lAbroB  JVbvt  Teakanadxj 
Auctore  C.  G.  Bretbchneider,  etc.  8vo.  Lips.  1824.  [2d  edit.  1829.] 

The  progress  of  Sacred  Literature  in  this  country,  has,  of 
late,  been  rapid.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  there  were  few  fa- 
cilities for  the  pursuit  of  it ;  and  a  good  apparatus  for  this  de- 
partment of  study  was  a  thing  almost  unknown,  and  altogether 
unattainable.  For  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  there 
was  here  and  there  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  lexicons  of  Parkhurst 
and  Simonis,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  some  of  an  earlier  date. 
Some  of  the  older  Hebrew  grammars  were  also  to  be  found  ; 
of  which  BuxtorPs  was  far  the  best.  But  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals ;  and 
in  those  schools  where  it  was  professedly  taught,  it  was  practi- 
cally accounted  as  of  secondary  importance  ;  was  studied  with- 
out the  points ;  and  was  seldom  pursued  beyond  the  elementary 

so  it  was  first  by  degrees  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  active 
energy  of  Paul,  that  this  estimate  underwent  a  change.  But  at  all 
events  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  place  the  date  of  Paul's  conver- 
sion, as  to  which  we  can  in  no  case  arrive  at  definite  certainty,  sev- 
eral years  later,  than  to  suppose  that  he  passed  several  years  in  his 
native  city,  inactive  in  behalf  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel, — ^fae  who, 
as  he  himself  testifies,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  had  felt  him- 
self impelled  by  so  urgent  an  inward  call  to  preach  the  gospel.  Gal.  1: 
16  sq.  1  Cor.  9:  16. 

*  Reprinted  from  the  N.  A.  Review  for  July  1826. 
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principles.  The  New  Testament,  io  its  original  tongue,  was  an 
object  of  more  general  attention,  because  the  Greek  language 
was  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  in  all  our  seminaries.  But 
it  was  studied  just  like  the  Greek  of  Homer  or  Xenophon ;  as 
forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  national  Greek  literature,  which 
has  descended  to  us ;  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  style  and  composition ;  and  with  a  disregard  of 
all  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  manners,  and  opinions, 
which  combined  to  produce  that  character.  This,  however, 
was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected ;  since  almost  the  only 
means  of  pursuing  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  were  those 
which  were  common  to  the  whole  circle  of  Grecian  literature. 
The  helps  adapted  exclusively  to  this  object  were  very  rare. 
Even  the  work  of  Parkhurst  was  seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  and 
scattered  copies  of  the  lexicon  of  Schleusner  were  just  begin- 
ning to  find  their  way  into  the  country. 

So  far  as  it  regards  apparatus  for  biblical  study,  the  times  are 
now  changed.  The  important  results  of  the  labors  of  Gesenius 
in  Hebrew  grammar  have  been  condensed,  and  improved,  and 
spread  before  our  countrymen  in  the  Grammar  of  Professor 
Stuart;  while  the  valuable  Hebrew  lexicon  of  the  same  author 
has  also  been  translated  by  Mr  Gibbs.  Among  the  scholars  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  these  works  have  taken  the  place  of  all 
others  on  these  subjects ;  and  they  are  now  as  acoessible  to  the 
students  of  this  country,  as  to  those  of  Germany.  We  have  also 
in  our  own  language  treatises  on  Sacred  Interpretation  and  Jew- 
ish Antiquities;  while  other  books  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  la- 
test and  best  lexicons  and  commentaries  on  both  the  Old  and" 
New  Testaments,  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  circulated. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  advances  made^ 
among  us  in  this  department  of  study  are  yet  so  great  or  so 

fenera],  as  those  which  have  been  made  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  There  are  among  our  countrymen,  doubtless,  indivi- 
duals, whose  profound  researches,  and  extensive  acquisitions  in 
the  particular  branches  to  which  they  have  given  their  attention, 
may  well  vie  with  those  of  the  celebrated  philologists  of  the 
other  continent ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  time,  which  has  yet 
elapsed,  and  the  nature  of  the  demands  upon  that  class  of  our 
youth,  who  alone  can  be  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  these 
pursuits,  forbid  us  to  suppose,  that  sgch  should  be  the  general 
character  of  those  who  have  as  yet  embarked  in  them.  It  is  to 
the  clergy,  that  we  must  principally  look  for  the  successful  cul- 
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tivatioD  of  this  species  of  literature ;  and  it  is  hardly  aeoessarj 
to  remark,  that  (he  life  of  active  and  laborious  exertion,  to  which 
most  of  them  are  called  at  the  present  day,  is  ill  adapted  to  that 
extensive  progress  in  any  department,  which  is  usully  the  result 
only  of  Icing  and  painful  efibrt  directed  to  a  single  point,  and 
carried  on  in  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  witn- 
out  the  pressure  of  those  claims  of  active  and  public  duty,  which, 
Ml  the  case  before  us,  are  paramount  to  every  other.  We  do, 
however,  mean  to  say,  that  a  redeeming  spirit  on  this  subject 
has  gone  abroad  in  the  land,  which,  at  no  distant  day,  will  lead 
to  the  best  and  highest  results.  We  mean  to  say,  that  among 
our  clergy,  and  indeed  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  the 
impression  is  strongly  and  most  justly  gaining  ground,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  it 
is,  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  only  foundation  of  all  christian 
theology ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  Bible  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  6rst  and  the  great  object  of  a  theological  edu- 
cation. The  obvious  tendency  of  views  and  feelings  like  these, 
b  to  urge  men  onward  in  the  cultivation  of  those  languages,  io 
which  the  sacred  records  were  originally  delivered,  and  to  the 
investigation  of  all  those  circumstances  in  the  history,  and  char- 
acter, and  customs  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  6rst  ad- 
dressed, which  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  form  and  character  of  the  records  themselves. 

The  day,  we  trust,  has  passed  away,  in  which  the  body  of  oar 
clergy  will  remain  contented  to  receive  their  knowledge  respect- 
ing our  sacred  books,  through  the  medium  of  mere  translatkms, 
or  on  the  authority  of  commentators.  The  spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  again  at  work ;  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  necessity  of  free  and  personal  investigation,  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  on  this  subject,  as  they  long  have  been  on  all  others; 
and  if  these  be  exercised  with  proper  dispositbns,  the  results 
cannot  but  be  most  auspicious.  We  are  not  of  the  number  of 
chose,  who  fear  the  consequences  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  or  the 
most  profound  researches,  into  either  the  nature,  or  history,  or 
interpretation  of  the  records  of  our  religion.  We  believe  the 
truths,  which  these  records  reveal,  will  shine  with  purer  lustre, 
when  the  veil  of  ignorance,  by  which  they  are  yet  in  a  measure 
shrouded,  shall  have  been  still  farther  removed.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  those,  who  are  doubtless  conscientious  in 
the  adoptk>n  of  different  views ;  and  who  regard  with  alarm  all 
ctiose  effiurts  of  critical  acumen,  that  lead  to  results  in  any  shape 
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different  from  those  received  modes  of  interpretatioo,  which, 
origioailj  adopted  perhaps  without  sufficient  evidence,  have  been 
banded  down  from  generation  to  generation,  without  question 
or  examination.  Such  persons  are,  no  doubt,  conscientious  in 
their  motives ;  but  it  does  appears  to  us,  that  they  are  alarmed 
at  a  shadow,  which  their  own  experience  has  not  enabled  them 
to  distinguish  from  a  substance;  and  that  their  motives,  if 
traced  to  the  uhimate  source  of  them,  will  be  found  to  rest  oa 
nothing  better  than  the  papal  maxim,  that  '  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion.'  h  was  the  glory  of  the  Reformation,  that 
k  reversed  this  maxim,  and  strove  to  found  a  more  enligh^ 
ened  system  of  faith  and  worship  on  the  unlimited  difiusion 
of  knowledge ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the  glory  of  this  country 
to  exhibit  proof  of  the  protestant  maxim  in  its  full  extent,  as 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

To  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  subject,  it  cannot  but  be 
evident,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  oracles  of  our 
religion,  can  be  acquired  only  by  an  attentive  study  of  the 
onginals.  The  great  outlines  of  divine  truth  are  indeed  so 
prominent  and  obvious,  that  no  version,  however  inadequate, 
can  entirely  conceal  them  from  view ;  so  that  even  in  the  worst 
tranriation,  there  may  yet  bd  found  all  that  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. In  this  secondary  form  of  transhtion,  too,  the  great  body 
of  Christians  in  every  country  must  necessarily  be  content  to 
receive  the  Scriptures.  But  they  who  are  to  be  the  teachers 
of  religion ;  who  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the 
word  of  life,  that  they  may  illustrate  its  power,  and  enforce  its 
application  tipon  their  fellow  men ;  ought  never  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  imperfect  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  versions.  To  the  Jewish  natbn,  the  Scriptures 
presenled,  as  it  were,  the  reality  of  the  scenes,  and  persons,  and 
events,  to  whksh  they  relate,  existing  in  all  their  freshness,  and 
beauty,  and  strength,  and  in  the  living  hues  of  nature.  To  us  they 
are  like  the  same  scenes,  and  persons,  and  events  exhibited  in  a 
magnificent  painting.  The  life  and  soul  must  necessarily  be 
wanting ;  but  if  we  can,  in  a  measure,  transport  ourselves  back 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews ;  if  we  can  speak  as  they 
spoke,  and  read  as  they  read,  and  feel  as  they  felt ;  we  may 
raise  our  eyes  and  behold  the  painting,  glowing  with  beauty  and 
expression,  and  rich  in  graceful  forms  and  brilliant  coloring. 
Without  such  preparation,  without  this  Jewish  power  and  Jew- 
ish fediog,  we  cannot  attain  to  such  a  view ;   our  eyes  will  rest 
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only  upon  those  outlines  of  the  forms  and  scenes,  wtrich  are 
suspended  as  a  key  beneath  the  picture,  and  which,  of  course, 
are  destitute  of  coloring,  of  costume,  of  the  minuter  features, 
and  comparatively  of  expression.  Such,  in  a  degree,  must  the 
Bible  be  to  those  who  read  it  only  in  a  version.  They  cannot 
fully  appreciate  its  power,  and  majesty,  and  simplicity ;  because 
they  have  neTer  viewed  it  in  the  only  light,  which  presents  these 
qualities  in  their  own  bold  relief.  They  cannot  well,  as  teach- 
ers, cause  it  to  produce  on  others  (be  full  effects  of  its  power; 
because  they  have  not  fully  felt  that  power  themselves.  As 
well  might  the  missionary  to  heathen  lands,  renounce  the  idea 
of  acquiring  their  languages,  and  spend  his  life  in  making  his 
annunciations  by  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter.  Why  does  he, 
at  the  very  first,  set  himself  to  become  familiar  with  their 
tongues  ?  In  order,  assuredly,  that  he  may  communicate  directly 
with  them ;  that  thus  be  may  impart  to  his  instructions  more 
force,  more  energy,  more  power,  by  adapting  them  to  those 
modes  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  expression,  to  which  those 
whom  he  addresses  are  accustomed,  and  through  which  only 
can  he  hope  to  produce  upon  them  any  vivid  or  permament  im- 
pression. Why,  then,  should  not  our  teachers  of  religion,  first  of 
all,  resort  to  the  original  Scriptures  ?  Their  case,  indeed,  is  the 
converse  of  that  of  the  missionary ;  but  the  reasons  which  hold 
good  in  the  one,  have  a  still  stronger  bearing  on  the  other ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Scriptures  are  the  ukimate  foimtain,  from  which 
all  must  draw. 

While  we  thus  urge  attention  to  the  study  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are  circumstances 
in  our  situation,  which  must  necessarily  modify  our  views,  and 
direct  our  efibrts  to  particular  portions,  rather  than  the  whole 
field,  of  sacred  literature.  Our  country  is,  in  all  respects,  a  new 
world ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  remains  of 
ancient  cities,  no  '  cloud  capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces,'  as 
memorials  of  former  splendor  and  departed  greatness ;  so,  on 
the  other,  the  literature  which  our  fathers  brouebt  with  them,  and 
which  has  since  come  over  to  us,  is  ail  in  books.  We  have  no 
manuscripts,  venerable  for  their  antiquity  and  authority.  We 
have  no  immense  public  libraries,  where  books,  and  manuscripts, 
and  dust  have  been  accumulating  for  ages.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
correction  of  the  sacred  text  is  concerned,  we  are  without  in- 
struments wherewith  to  work ;  and  cannot  therefore  hope,  in  this 
respect,  to  make  additions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.    We 
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must  here  depend  on  the  results  furnished  by  the  labors  of  our 
European  brethren,  viho  have  all  the  materials  exclusively  in 
their  own  hands.  Why  then  should  we  spend  our  time,  and 
waste  our  strength,  to  delve  in  the  dust  of  minor  criticism,  while 
the  way  is  open  before  us  in  all  that  relates  to  the  general  litera- 
ture and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  f  We  have  materials, 
or  have  ready  access  to  them,  for  the  illustration  of  the  language 
and  history  of  the  Bible,  the  character  and  antiquities  and  opin- 
ions of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  6rst  given,  the  doctrines  and 
duties  which  it  prescribes,  and  the  practices  which  it  prohibits. 
Here,  in  the  walks  of  higher  critcism,  is  a  field  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive for  the  exercise  of  all  our  powers;  a  field,  which  will 
aflbrd  an  ample  return  of  precious  fruits,  and  more  than  recom- 
pense all  the  toil,  which  the  most  intense  enthusiasm  may  be- 
stow upon  it. 

We  turn  from  the  discussion  of  this  general  topic,  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  we  had  more  especially  in  view,  when  we  sat 
down  to  write  this  article.  Our  purpose  is,  in  connexion  with 
the  general  subject,  to  ofier  some  remarks  on  the  character  of 
the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  wriuen ;  and  to 
specify  some  of  those  branches  of  study,  which  seem  to  be  re- 

Suisite  for  the  full  understanding  and  correct  interpretation  of 
lat  sacred  volume. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  fa- 
mous controversy  on  the  purity  of  the  Greek  idiom  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  from  the  days  of  Henry  Stephens  (1576) 
to  the  time  of  Blackwall  (1727),  or  perhaps  of  Palairet  (1752),.  . 
exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  employed  the  pens  of  most  of  the 
learned  theologians  of  the  old  world ;  and  which,  like  many 
other  disputes,  soon  became  rather  a  strife  about  words  than  a 
discussion  about  things ;  a  contest  for  victory,  rather  than  an 
inquiry  after  truth.  The  controversy  would  seem  to  have  arisen, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  that  idea  of  optimism^  which  is  very 
commonly  associated  with  the  sacred  text,  and  which  attaches 
perfection,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  to  every  part  and 
portion  of  that  text.  If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God,  it  must 
be  free  from  all  defects.  If  the  New  Testament  was  given 
from  God  in  Greek,  it  must  have  been  given  in  the  best  possible 
Greek,  the  pure,  unadulterated  Attic ;  for  this  was  the  standard 
of  the  language ;  and  any  departures  from  it,  whether  Doricisms, 
or  Latinisms,  or  Hebraisms,  were  all  barbarisms,  and  therefore 
to  be  condemned  as  imperfections  and  blemishes,  utterly  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  divine  original  of  the  vdume.  This  view  waa 
supported  and  defended  with  the  utmost  pertinacity ;  and  when 
facts,  undeniable  facts,  were  brought  in  opposition  to  it ;  when 
it  was  abundantly  shown,  that  the  New  Testament  contained 
many  words  and  phrases  which  were  literal  translations  of  He- 
brew idioms,  and  many  constructions,  which  were  of  ordinary 
occurrence  only  in  the  Hebrew  tongue;  so  far  from  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  argument  drawn  from  these  facts,  which  in 
themselves  could  not  be  questioned,  the  other  party  ransacked 
the  whole  circle  of  Grecian  literature  to  find  instances  of  like 
phrases  and  constructions.  Just  as  if,  even  had  the  search  al- 
ways been  successful,  it  could  be  supposed,  that  the  unlearned 
writers  of  the  gospels,  where  these  Hebraisms  prevail  most,  had 
derived  such  idioms  from  the  classic  language  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  rather  than  from  the  daily 
usage  of  tbeir  own  vernacular  tongue. 

At  the  present  day,  the  ground,  as  stated  above,  on  which  the 
Attic  purity  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  sup- 
ported, appears  sufficiently  amusing ;  we  might  say,  perhaps, 
absurd ;  were  it  not,  that  the  same  idea  of  optimism  is  still  very 
generally  connected  with  the  Bible  in  many  other  particulars, 
not  more  essential  or  important  than  purity  of  style.  It  was  the 
same  feeling,  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  immaculate,  which  at 
first  took  alarm,  and  denounced  all  attempts  to  collect  the  vari- 
ous readings,  that  are  found  in  them,  as  having  a  direct  tendency 
to  prove  the  Scriptures  imperfect,  and  therefore  undeserving  of 
our  highest  confidence.  This,  in  fact,  was  extending  the  idea 
of  perfection,  so  as  to  include  not  only  God  and  his  word,  and 
render  them  immaculate,  but  also  every  transcriber  and  printer 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  was  first  given.  In  this  connexion,  we 
might  go  farther,  and  say,  that  it  is  the  same  idea  of  optimism, 
which  still  influences  those  who  hold  to  the  plenary  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  records ;  who  assert  that  every  phrase  and 
every  word  was  directly  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  by 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit ;  and  assign  the  same  lofty  and  over- 
powering influence  to  Paul,  when  he  directs  Timothy  to  *  bring 
with  him  the  cloak,'  as  they  do  to  Isaiah,  when,  rapt  in  ecstatic 
vbion,  he  announces  the  future  triumphs  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

Time  and  the  power  of  indisputable  facts  have,  at  length,  set- 
tled many  of  these  questions ;  and  no  one  any  longer  feels  alarm 
at  the  thousands  of  varknis  readings  in  the  Bible,  nor  at  the 
many  departures  from  Attic  purity,  which  are  found  io  the  die- 
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tioD  of  the  New  Testament.  It  will  ultimately  be  the  same,  we 
trast,  with  all  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature.  As  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece  has  been  more  cultivated,  and  the  genuine 
character  of  it  more  clearly  understood,  it  has  been  seen,  that 
Grecian  literature  comprehends  in  itself  a  wide  range  of  style 
and  expression,  extending  from  the  polished  elegance  of  Plato 
and  the  Attic  sweetness  of  Xenophon,  to  the  antique  forms  of 
Homer  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  later  and  less  pure  idiom  of 
Polybius  and  Herodian  on  the  other.  Hence  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  New  Testament  became  of  less  importance,  when 
h  was  apparent  that  the  peculiarities  charged  upon  it,  whatever 
they  might  be,  rendered  it  not  much  more  unlike  the  language 
of  the  best  ages  of  Greece,  than  was  the  style  of  many  of  their 
own  writers.  At  present,  all  critics  seem  to  have  settled  down 
in  the  same  general  views ;  and  the  following  remarks  may  be 
considered  as  exhibiting  an  outline  of  the  prevailing  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  whence  the  Greek  lan- 
guage derived  its  origin,  it  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  most 
flourbhing  ages  of  the  Grecian  republics,  each  separate  state 
had  its  own  peculiar  dialect.     When,  under  Philip  of  Macedon, 
these  several  republics  were,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  subdued 
and  united  under  one  government ;  add  intercourse  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  became  more  frequent;  the  several 
dialects  also  became  by  degrees  amalgamated  into  one  common 
language,  in  which  that  of  Macedonia  would  naturally  have  a 
certain  predominance.     Still  more  was  such  an  amalgamation 
promoted  under  the   reign  of  Alexander.      His  armies  were 
composed  of  men  enlisted  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  who 
were  thus  brought  into  permanent  contact,  and  would  hence 
gradually  lose  their  peculiarity  of  dialect.    The  cities  and  colo- 
nies that  he  founded,  were  filled  with  inhabitants  collected  in 
a  similar  manner,  whose  association  would  naturally  produce 
similar  results.    These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  more  particu- 
larly to  the  colloquial  language  of  ordinary  life.    The  language 
of  books,  for  a  time,  was  less  afiected.     As  Athens  had  long 
held  a  sort  of  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  was  still  regarded  with 
high  veneration  as  the  seat  of  elegant  literature  and  arts  ;    so, 
when  the  other  dialects  fell  into  disuse,  her  polished  and  graceful 
dictk>n  became  the  standard  of  the  written  language,  and  nomi- 
nally maintained  that  rank  for  several  centuries.    But  the  causes 
which  afiected  the  style  of  colloquial  discourse,  could  not  fail  to 
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operate  indirectly  upon  that  of  books,  and,  in  no  long  time,  to 
produce  a  departure  from  Attic  purity.  The  language  thus  form- 
ed, varying  in  purity  and  elegance  according  to  the  countr}',  the 
education,  and  the  taste  of  di&rent  writers;  but  still  inferior  to 
the  genuine  Attic,  and  degenerating  more  and  more  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  was  that  which  is  termed  by  the  grammarians  the  com^ 
men  dialect,  iq  noivi^  dialtxtog^  and  was  current  in  those  latter  pe- 
riods of  Greek  literature,  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written.  At  a  yet  later  date,  the  language  degenerated  still 
further  into  the  Byzantine  dialect,  and  has  ultimately  come  down 
to  our  days  in  the  form  of  the  Romaic  or  Modern  Greek. 

But  besides  this  natural  progress  of  deterioration,  the  Greek 
language,  so  far  as  our  subject  is  connected  with  it,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  another  cause  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
of  not  less  power.  In  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  were 
collected  inhabitants  of  various  other  countries  and  tongues,  be- 
sides those  of  Greece.  The  language  of  the  latter,  however, 
was  the  prevailing  one,  and  was  the  usual  medium  of  communi- 
cation in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business  and  of  life.  It  is 
obvk)us,  therefore,  that  those  inhabitants  and  sojourners  to  whom 
Greek  was  not  vernacular,  would  be  compelled  to  acquire  it;  and 
it  is  no  less  apparent,  that  the  Greek  thus  acquired  from  daily 
communication  with  others  and  not  from  books,  must  have  been 
the  colloquial  Greek,  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  many  words 
and  forms  of  expression  borrowed  from  the  native  language  of 
the  speaker.  Especially  was  this  the  case  at  Alexandria,  and 
with  reference  to  the  Jews.  That  city  soon  became  the  empo- 
rium of  the  world,  and  was  thronged  with  foreigners  from  all 
the  natk>ns  of  the  earth.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  later  literature,  and  science,  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks ;  though  the  language  as  spoken  there,  notwithstanding 
some  peculiar  forms,  does  not  appear  to  have  so  far  differed 
from  the  common  Greek,  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  distinct 
dialect.  This  city  was  a  favourite  place  ot  resort  to  the  Jews ; 
of  whom  at  least  ten  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  numbered 
among  its  inhabitants.  Here  was  made,  at  an  early  period,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Seventy,  which  displays, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  influence  of  a  vernacular  tongue 
on  the  words  and  phrases  of  another  language,  partially  acquired. 
Of  that  version  some  books,  no  doubt,  are  given  in  a  style  not 
iar  remote  from  the  best  Greek  of  that  day ;  while  others,  from 
the  hands  of  translators  leas  skilled  in  Greek,  adhere  ck>sely  to 
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the  very  letter  of  the  Hebrew,  and  hence  exhibit  maoy  strange 
anomalies  of  language. 

What  was  thus  true  in  an  eminent  degree  of  Alexandria,  was 
also,  in  a  measure,  the  case  with  the  other  cities  of  Egypt  and 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  all  these  the  prevailing  tongue  was  Greek ; 
in  all  of  them  the  Jews  were  more  or  less  domesticated,  and 
spoke  the  current  language,  intermingled  with  their  own  idioms. 
The  introduction  of  Greek  into  Palestine  was  later.  All  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  were  at  war  with  such  an 
innovation ;  and  it  was  only  stem  necessity,  arising  from  the 
forcible  intrusion  of  foreign  domination,  and  the  intercourse  of 
their  brethren  who  flocked  from  other  lands  to  pay  their  vows 
in  that  city,  which  brought  them  to  adopt,  in  any  degree,  the 
language  of  the  Gentiles. 

There  were,  then,  two  principal  causes,  the  operation  of 
which  tended  to  create  a  departure  in  the  diction  of  the  New 
Testament  from  that  of  the  purer  ages  of  the  Greek  language* 
The  first  was  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  Greek  itself;  and 
consisted  in  the  adoption  of  words  and  forms  of  words,  belonging 
to  all  the  different  dialects;  in  giving  new  significations  to  words 
used  in  the  ancient  language,  as  anongi^vM  to  onft^er  instead  of 
to  teparaiej  otpciwiov  wages  instead  of  foodj  etc.  in  giving  to 
many  words  a  different,  ana  often  a  lengthened  form,  as  ivi^ifiet 
am  offering  for  apa^nf^a,  ln%vvm  to  pour  out  for  inx^'fo,  iXu^vo^ 
compoisionate  for  iiavog^  etc.  and  in  the  introduction  of  new 
words,  mostly  by  composition,  as^  iv^gomiQianog  gratifying 
flieii,  aiipaXanlCo  to  lead  eapHve^  la7wntq>aXiCf»  to  beheadj  etc. 
This  later  language  was  particularly  rich  in  substantives  endinr 
io  ^a,  in  adjectives  in  ivog^  and  in  verbs  terminating  in  /foi.  It 
exhibited  also  a  few  peculiarities  in  the  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
arising  from  inflection.  The  other  cause,  which  operated  on  the 
dk:tion  of  the  New  Testament,  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
writers ;  which  gave  rise  to  words,  and  phrases,  and  constructions 
foreign  to  the  Greek,  and  borrowed  partly  from  the  ancient  He- 
brew, in  which  their  Scriptures  were  written,  and  with  which 
the  Jews  were  familiar ;  and  partly  from  the  Aramsan,  or  Sy- 
ro-Chaldaic,  which  was  at  that  time  the  popular  dialect  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  All  these  peculiarities  are  usually  compre- 
bended  under  the  appellation  of  Hebraisms^  and  are  divided  by 
Winer  into  those  which  are  perfect^  and  those  which  are  imper^ 
feci.  The  former  consist  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  cod- 
stnictions,  as  belong  exclusively  to  the  Hebrew  or  Aramean 
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language,  and  must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  it.  The 
latter  comprise  words,  phrases,  and  constructions,  which,  al- 
though they  may  be  found  in  Greek  authors,  were  probably  de- 
rived by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramsan.  Of  the  former  species,  or  perfect  Hebraisms,  are 
words  formed  by  the  Jews  after  the  analogy  of  certain  Hebrew 
words,  as  ankayx^lCofiai  to  have  eompassioiij  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  anXayx^a  boweU  as  t3hn  to  tD'^arin;  words, 
which,  besides  the  usual  Greek  signification,  have  also  another 
meaning,  common  to  the  correspondent  words  in  Hebrew,  as 
^ijfia  thing  as  well  as  word^  like  ^y^i^Mgiipfi  prosperity ^  happi- 
nessj  as  well  as  peace^  like  Xiiifp ;  anci  whole  phrases,  of  which, 
ahhough  the  words  may  be  found  in  Greek,  yet  the  connexion 
is  exclusively  Hebraistic,  as  ngoatanoy  Xapfiavuv  to  accept  one^e 
person,  to  show  partiality,  like  t3^:D  H^,  dmniw  rtjw  ayantiv  to 
follow  after  love,  to  cultivate  love,  like  pjn*^.  Grammatical  con- 
structions of  this  kind  are,  the  use  of  ov  nag  for  ovdelij  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  ^b  itb ;  the  use  of  ivwniow  with  a  genitive, 
like  '^•Db;  the  periphrasis  with  iig  and  its  accusative  for  the 
nominative,  like  the  Hebrew  use  of  b  ;  the  form  of  negative  oaths, 
as  il  do&i^aexa^,  like  M,  etc.  Tlie  other  class,  or  imperfect 
Hebraisms,  are  either  such  constructions  as  are  more  frequent 
in  Hebrew  than  in  Greek,  as  ayta  dylmv  holy  of  holies^  to  express 
the  superlative  or  most  holy;  the  use  odTg  one  for  ngwtogjirstf 
etc.  or  such  as  are  equally  common  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  more  probably  derived 
from  the  latter ;  as  the  use  of  th^  nominative  for  the  vocative, 
the  omission  of  the  pronoun  after  transitive  verbs,  etc. 

Besides  these  two  causes,  there  was  also  a  third,  which  had 
a  more  partial  effect  upon  the  style  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Jews  were  necessarily  led  to  apply  the  Greek  language  to 
subjects,  which  had  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  express  ideas  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  that  tongue 
aff)rded  no  appropriate  terms.  Hence  it  became  requisite  to 
attach  to  words  already  existing  a  new  sense,  or  to  coin  new 
words  adapted  to  the  exigency.  Both  of  these  courses  were 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  especially  by  the  teachers  of  religion 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  of  the  former 
kind,  we  find  nlatigfaith^  igya  works,  etc.  and  of  the  latter, 
ngoaamoXtjxffla  partiality^  derived  from  ngoawiop  Xafifiawuv 
mentioned  above. 
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We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show,  that  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  must  necessaril)r  be  a  very  different  species  of 
Greek  from  that  which  prevailed  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato.  Standing  on  this  ground,  and  looking  back  on 
the  centuries  which  have  rolled  away  in  controversy  on  this 
subject,  we  cannot  but  view  with  wonder,  and  even  pain,  the 
strenuous  and  ill-directed  eflorts  lavished  in  behalf  of  a  cause, 
which  now  seems  destitute  of  any  sound  support,  and  which  in 
itself  is  comparatively  unimportant.  We  may,  however,  be  con- 
soled by  the  reflectk)n,  that  all  these  efforts  have  led  to  a  more 
radical  investigation,  both  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  to  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  character  of  the  Greek  language  in  all  its  relations ; 
)ust  as  the  persevering,  though  fruitless  toil  of  the  Alchemists 
aid  the  foundation  for  the  wide  researches  and  splendid  discov- 
eries of  modern  chemistry. 

Out  of  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  style  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  is  here  suggested  a  practical  inquiry,  in  relation  to 
the  propriety  of  introducing  the  study  of  that  volume  into  our 
preparatory  schools.  We  are  aware  that  such  is  the  usual  prac- 
tke ;  and  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is  sanctioned  by  long 
usage  and  the  authority  of  distinguished  names.  But  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  already  expressed,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  enter  our  protest  against  it.  We  have  reasons  for  this  course, 
apart  from  the  character  of  the  language ;  such  as  the  feeling 
which  IS  inevitably  excited  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  towards  any 
book  through  which  he  has  been  driven  in  the  gears  of  gram- 
matical analysis ;  a  feeling,  which  not  seldom  clings  to  him,  from 
the  force  of  habit,  through  life.  But  we  do  not  press  such  rea- 
sons here.  Our  present  objection  lies  against  the  style.  All 
that  a  boy  acquires,  or  is  expected  to  acquire,  in  those  schools, 
is  the  words,  and  phrases,  and  constructions  of  the  language. 
Now  if  be  is  thus  early  put  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
his  attention  is  directed  to  a  style  of  composition  which  is  not 
Greek,  exhibited  in  a  language  which  is  not  pure  Greek,  and  he 
b  in  this  way  required  to  become  a  good  Greek  scholar.  As 
well  might  a  pupil  in  French  commence  with  the  study  of  the 
dialect  of  Canada  ;  as  well  might  a  foreigner,  beginning  to  learn 
Engibb,  take  up  first  the  poetry  of  Burns,  or  the  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian.  The  cpnsequence  of  such  a  course  b,  that  the  youth, 
whose  mind  b  thus  preoccupied  with  a  foreign  idiom,  acquires 
no  perception  of  the  true  genius  of  the  Greek,  or  of  its  distin- 
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guishiog  characteristics ;  aU  to  bim  is  confused  and  indistinct ; 
whereas,  let  bim  pursue  a  contrary  course,  and  first  niake  him- 
self familiar  with  the  Attic  models,  and  become  imbued  with 
their  spirit,  and  be  may  then  come  to  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament prepared  to  perceive  and  estimate  at  once  the  peculiari- 
ties which  belong  to  it,  both  in  regard  to  diction  and  to  subjects. 
We  return  to  the  topic  from  which  we  have  digressed.  From 
the  course  of  our  remarks  it  is  manifest,  that  were  only  the  lau' 

Sage  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  the 
[icography  and  grammar  of  it  would  properly  demand  a  dis- 
tinct consideration,  apart  from  any  which  should  include  the 
Greek  language  in  general.  Wc  now  proceed  to  say,  that  the 
circumstances  of  tbe  nation  to  whk;h  the  sacred  writers  belonged 
were  such,  and  there  are  such  constant  allusions  to  tbe  history 
and  geography  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  Romans,  to 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  to  their  views  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  as  to  take  the  New  Testament  entirely  out  from  tbe 
body  of  Grecian  literature,  and  give  to  both  the  philology  and 
interpretation  of  it  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character,  and  render 
them  a  proper  object  of  separate  and  particular  investigation. 
On  each  of  the  above  topics  we  shall  by  and  by  ofier  some  re- 
marks, in  connexion  with  the  questions,  which  here  present 
themselves  to  our  notice. 

What  then  are  the  principles,  on  which  this  separate  lexico- 
paphy  and  grammar  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  founded  ? 
What  are  the  means,  by  which  the  philology  and  interpretation 
of  it  are  to  be  illustrated  and  supported  ?  To  the  first  of  these 
questions,  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made,  afibrd  an 
ample  reply.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
considered  in  all  the  relations,  which  it  bears  to  tbe  Greek  in  the 
various  stages  and  characters  of  that  tongue ;  and  ako  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  influence,  which  the  Hebrew  or  Aramean  may  have 
exerted  upon  it.  So  far  as  the  signification  of  words,  the  gen- 
eral interpretation  of  the  language,  and  the  illustration  of  tbe 
subjects  are  concerned,  all  the  circumstances  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  language  must  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Greek  writers 
of  the  Attic  and  succeeding  ages,  and  the  usage  of  each  individual 
word  traced  through  them  all ;  since  in  no  other  way  can  it  be 
determined,  whether  a  word  is  of  good  Attic  usage,  or  belongs  to 
the  later  idiom,  or  has  been  introduced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew.    The  means  of  making  such  a  oompariaon,  thanks  to  the 
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pttieot  dOigence  of  German  editors,  are  now  ample  in  respect 
to  most  of  the  Greek  authors,  though  not  for  all.  To  institute 
the  requisite  comparison  de  novo,  and  solely  by  the  aid  of  one's 
own  personal  reading,  would  indeed  be  a  task,  requiring  for  the 
accomplishment  of  it  a  life,  which  should  not  number  less  than 
several  multiples  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  But  with  such 
admirable  indexes  as  those  of  Xenophon,  by  Sturz ;  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Polybius,  by  Schweighiiuser;  of  Herodian,  by  Irmisch; 
and  others,  which  might  be  enumerated,  and  the  collections  made 
lor  this  special  purpose  by  Wetstein  and  other  commentators, 
the  labor  of  the  comparison  is  brought  within  a  narrow  compass. 
These  indexes  often  contain  within  themselves  sufficient  rnate^ 
rials  to  make  out  the  necessary  examination ;  or,  if  not,  they  re- 
fer at  once  to  the  requisite  passages  in  the  text.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  index  hunting  may  be,  and  has  been,  carried  much 
too  far ;  especially  when  the  index  is  made  the  place  of  ultimate 
investigation  and  appeal;  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any 
valid  objection  to  the  use  of  them  as  instruments,  as  sources  of 
iofermatioo  merely,  without  placing  any  implicit  reliance  on  their 
decisions.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  present  age,  that  it  may 
avail  itself  at  once  of  all  the  results  of  the  labors  of  past  ages, 
and  thus  profit  by  their  experience  and  toil.  To  renounce  this 
high  privilege,  would  surely  he  a  proof  of  any  thing  but  wisdom. 
As  well  might  the  mathematician  discard  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him,  and  attempt  to  make  out  solely  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  ingenuity  the  solutions  of  those  problemSf 
whkh  have  for  ages  occupied  so  many  mighty  minds,  from  Py- 
thagoras down  through  Newton  to  La  Place. 

Id  these  investigatbns,  important  aid  may  also  be  derived 
from  the  labors  of  the  Atficists,  a  class  of  men  wbo  undertook, 
io  their  patrk)tk  zeal,  to  recall  the  Greek  language  from  its  de- 
generacy, to  that  high  standard  of  purity  and  elegance,  for  which 
the  ancient  Attk:  was  preemin^ently  distinguished.  They  busied 
themselves  in  collecting  and  condemning  words  and  phrases, 
which,  to  their  taste,  lacked  something  of  the  true  Attic  flavour ; 
and  with  these  they  contrasted  the  more  ancient  and  elegant 
modes  of  expressbn.  In  these  niceties,  they  sometimes  went 
beyond  the  mark,  and  have  thus  betrayed  their  own  ignorance ; 
since  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  words,  which  they 
denounced,  have,  in  the  researches  of  later  critbs,  been  found 
in  good  use  in  the  best  authors  of  the  purest  age  of  Greek.  Still 
that  labours  are  not  without  value ;  and  when  brought  ferward 
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in  connexioD  with  the  observations  of  competent  editors,  they 
add  much  to  the  facility  of  our  investigations.  In  a  particular 
manner,  the  work  of  Phrynicus,  as  published  by  Lobeck,  ex- 
hibits an  extent  of  research  into  subjects  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  credible  of  scarcely  any  other  than  German  industry 
and  minuteness  of  inquiry. 

To  determine  accurately  the  degree  of  influence,  which  the 
Hebrew  has  exerted  over  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  an 
extensive  acquaiotance  with  that  language  is  obviously  necessary. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  large  on  this  point,  in  connexion  with 
another  part  of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
only,  that  is  important ;  but  also  of  that  idiom,  which  was  the 
current  language  of  Judea  in  the  age  of  th^  Saviour  and  the 
apostles,  and  which  was  formed  from  the  Chaldee,  brought 
back  by  the  Jews  from  their  exile,  and  intermingled  with 
the  Syriac  or  \ Western  Aramsan.  The  words  that  remain 
untranslated  in  the  Greek  Testament,  such  as  taXi^a  xov(i& 
(•'fi'ip  fc^n'^lrtD)  damsel^  arise!  are  mostly  of  this  dialect;  which, 
so  far  as'the' Scriptures  are  concerned,  is  intimately  related  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  forms  and  choice  of  words, 
rather  than  in  construction.  In  this  connexion,  also,  the  earlier 
writings  of  the  Jews  in  Greek  are  of  great  importance.  The 
Septuagint,  especially,  throws  light  continually  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  New  Testament ;  and  often  constitutes  a  direct 
medium  through  which  we  may  compare  the  idioms  of  the  lat- 
ter with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  This  version 
could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament ;  since  it  had  already  become  current  among 
the  great  body  of  the  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine ;  and  was 
of  such  authority,  that  both  Christ  and  his  apostles  not  unfre- 
quendy  made  their  Scriptural  quotations  in  the  language  of  it ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  not 
improbably  designed  to  become  a  circular  for  all  the  churches 
composed  of  Jews,  adduces  his  citations  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Septuagint.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Jewish  apocryphal 
writings  also  afford  many  illustrations  of  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament ;  inasmuch  as  they  were  written  by  Jews,  and 
on  Jewish  subjects.  But  in  regard  to  all  these  works,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  were  written  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before 
the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  had  become  fully  prevalent  among 
the  Jews ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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poitioos  of  the  Septmginty  far  less  pure,  and  exhibit  far  greater 
anomalies,  tbaa  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
composed  when  the  Greek  had  become  more  current,  and  was 
better  understood.  This  remark  cannot  apply,  however,  to  the 
writings  of  Josepbus,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
and  wrote  not  long  after  them.  His  works  may,  therefore,  be 
advantageously  employed  to  elucidate  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament ;  although,  as  th^  friend  of  princes,  and  mingling  in 
the  b%ber  classes  of  society,  and  acquainted  with  general  litera- 
ture, be  has,  in  a  measure,  divested  himself  of  those  peculiarities 
of  the  Hebrew  idk>m,  so  frequent  and  so  unavoinable  in  the 
colkxjuial  language  of  the  common  people  ;  to  which  the  die- 
tKMi  of  the  sacred  writers  is  unquestionably  to  be  referred. 

There  is  another  class  of  writings  in  Greek,  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  employ  in  illustrating  the  usage  of  words  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  allude  to  the  spurious  gospels,  which 
were  partially  current  in  the  early  periods  of  Christianity,  and 
wbicb  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Fabricius ;  and' 
abo  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  To  the  examination  and 
temperate  application  of  writings  like  these,  with  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  their  value,  we  have  nothing^to  oppose ;  but  our  objec- 
tioo  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  is,  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  closely  imitated  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  can  therefore  be  of  no  great 
authority  in  determining  any  question  respecting  the  purity  or 
propriety  of  that  style.  If  that  had  peculiarities,  they  would  be 
likely  to  adopt  them  ;  if  that  departed  from  the  idiom  of  pure 
Greek,  they  also  would  probably  have  done  the  same.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Fathers,  they  mostly  wrote  at  a  time  so  long  subse- 
quent, and  mingled,  to  such  a  degree,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
New  Testament  with  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Greek,  that 
they  can  properly  afibrd  no  good  criterion  for  forming  any  esti- 
mate respecting  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers.^ 

^  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine  and  spoke  Greek,  were 
called  "JSUijre?  Oredts,  or  '^Hfiritnal  HellwUts ;  and  hence  the  Greek 
apoken  by  them  is  called  HtUeniiHe.  This  appellation  is  appropriate, 
if  confined  to  the  Jewiah  Greek,  and  to  the  language  of  the  Fathers^ 
wbicb  was  in  part  derived  from  it  The  term  has  aometimea  been 
improperiy  extended,  ao  as  to  include  what  is  more  appropriately 
called  Hut  laUr  Greek. 
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Such  are  the  meaos,  in  general,  which  we  possess  of  ascer- 
taining the  distinctive  character  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  application  of  these  means,  there  must, 
however,  be  still  some  causes  of  hesitation,  which  will  prevent 
us,  in  many  cases,  from  expressing  a  decided  opinion.  The 
sacred  writers  were  mostly  unlearned  men,  belonging  to  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  books 
but  their  own  Scriptures.  If  Paul,  perhaps,  must  be  con- 
sidered an  exception  to  this  remark,  yet  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  his  learning  was  that  of  a  Jew,  and  not  that  of  a  Greek  ; 
and  although  he  quotes  from  two  of  the  Greek  poets,^  yet  there 
b  little  probability  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature 
to  any  great  extent.  The  language  bf  the  sacred  writers,  then, 
as  a  general  fact,  must  have  been  that  of  ordinary  life,  acquired 
not  from  the  study  of  books,  but  from  the  opportunities  and  ne- 
cessities of  personal  intercourse.  Now  we  cannot  suppose,  or 
at  least  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  written  literature  of  Greece, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  contains  every  word  and  phrase, 
that  was  current  and  of  good  usage  in  the  spoken  language. 
Hence,  in  regard  to  particular  words  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Greek  authors,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say,  positively,  that  they  are  not  Greek,  and  even 
good  Greek  ;  since,  for  aught  we  know,  they  may  have  existed 
in  the  spoken  language,  although  they  have  not  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  the  national  writers.  Were  we  to  look  through 
any  one  even  of  the  best  Greeks  writers,  we  should  find,  no 
doubt,  many  words  and  phrases,  which  occur  in  no  other  of 
them  ;  but  in  such  a  case  should  we  be  justified  in  denouncing 
such  words  and  phrases  as  foreign  to  the  Greek  ?  There  is  also 
another  source  of  hesitancy,  which  regards  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew.  We  allude  particularly  to  what  are  described  above 
as  imperfect  Hebraisms,  comprising  phrases  and  constructions, 
which  are  common  to  both  languages ;  less  frequent  perhaps  in 
Greek  prose,  but  occurring  often  in  their  poetry.  It  is  denied 
by  Winer,  that  the  colloquial  style  of  the  New  Testament  ad- 
mits of  comparison  with  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  since  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  two  must  be  wholly  dissimilar. 
On  this  question  we  dissent  from  him.  The  language  of  com- 
mon life  is  everywhere  full  of  all  those  figures  of  style,  whk^h 
ibe  rhetorician  describes  as  constituting  the  very  soul  of  poetry, 

'  Aratufl,  Acts  17:  28 ;  and  Epimenides,  Titus  1:  12. 
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aod  which  the  more  sedate  and  tranquil  character  of  prose 
avoids.  It  is  marked  by  striking  metaphors  and  strong  hyper- 
bole; by  conciseness  so  abrupt,  that  a  word  often  seems  to 
.  convey  a  whole  train  of  ideas ;  by  frequent  ellipses,  where  a 
word  or  a  phrase  is  omitted,  and  the  omission  gives  energy  to 
the  expression ;  by  sentences  begun,  of  which  the  conclusion  is 
supplied  only  by  a  gesture  or  a  look ;  in  short,  by  all  those 
characteristk^s,  which  accompany  the  vehement  expression  of 
erootk>n  and  passion.  Now  this  is  the  very  field,  which  poetry 
delights  to  cultivate.  It  is  here  she  culls  her  choicest  flowers, 
and  gathers  her  most  precbus  fruits.  In  those  walks,  especially, 
where  poetry  exhibits  the  overflowings  o(  a  fervid  imagination 
and  of  passionate  feeling,  as  in  the  lyric  and  dramatic  style,  the 
very  beauty  and  charm  of  it  consist  in  the  fact,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  true  to  the  natural  and  unrestrained  expression  of 
ordinary  life.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
be  employed  to  illustrate  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  so  manifestly  drawn  irom  the  language  of 
colloquial  intercourse? 

We  are  aware,  that  this  mode  of  illustration  may  be  carried 
too  far ;  as  was  doubtless  the  case  among  the  former  advo- 
cates of  Attic  purity ;  but  the  result  of  it  we  think  will  be, 
that,  so  far  as  mere  language  is  concerned,  most  of  the  con- 
structbns  of  the  New  Testament  may  also  be  found  in  the 
Greek  dramatic  writers,  and  in  Pindar.  It  does  not  hence 
Ibllow  that  the  sacred  penmen  derived  them  from  those 
writers;  but  it  does  follow,  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  ordinary  life  were  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  loftiest  poetry  in  both  these  tongues  ex- 
hibits tbem  in  all  their  strength.  So  far  as  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  are  concerned,  these  peculiarities  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  their  native  tongue ;  from  the  sublime  cod- 
ceptk>os  and  gfewing  expressions  of  their  own  poetry ;  and  may, 
therefore,  properly  be  termed  Hebraismn;  imperfect  ones,  no 
doubt,  but  still  Hebraisms,  and  that  to  a  greater  extent,  we  think, 
than  Winer  has  been  disposed  to  allow. 

We  have  done  with  the  philology  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
pass  DOW  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the  inter^ 
preiation of  it  is  to  be  illustrated  and  supported.  So  far  as  these 
are  independent  of  the  mere  signification  and  grammatical  con- 
structk>D  of  words,  they  must  principally  be  sought,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
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nation  ;  in  their  history,  geognpby,  and  manners  and  customs ; 
which  last  are  connected  with,  and  in  part  dependent  on  their 
language,  religion,  and  philosophy.  At  the  period,  moreover, 
when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  the  Jews  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  frequent  allusions  of  the 
writers  to  this  political  state,  and  to  the  character  and  customs 
of  their  haughty  oppressors,  render  an  acquaintance  with  the 
contemporary  facts  of  Roman  history  and  antiquities  an  object 
of  essential  importance. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  a  peculiar  people  ;  and  their  bistonr 
down  to  the  close  of  the  captivity,  is  spread  before  tis  with  suf- 
ficient particularity  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
that  period  until  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  were  the  sport  of 
every  great  and  every  petty  conqueror,  who  chose  to  direct 
his  arms  aeainst  them,  or  bend  his  course  across  their  territory ; 
and  their  fortunes  were  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  kingdoms ;  with  those  of  the  Seleucide  on  the  one 
band,  and  of  the  Ptolemies  on  the  other ;  until  at  length  they 
fell  within  the  iron  grasp  of  Roman  domination.  Their  particu- 
lar national  history  during  this  period  is  to  be  found,  partly  in 
their  apocr}'phal  books,  especially  those  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
partly  in  the  works  of  Josephus.  As  connected  with  foreign 
nations,  the  facts  respecting  them  have  been  collected  wuk 
arranged  in  modern  limes  by  Prideaux,  and  with  still  more  care, 
and  in  a  more  condensed  and  attractive  form  fay  Jahn,  in  one 
of  the  parts  of  his  great  work  on  Jewish  ArchaBokgy.  On  the 
events  of  the  age  in  which  Christ  appeared,  and  in  which  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  the  works  of  Josepbus  constkute 
a  mine,  which  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted.  As  he  was 
contemporary  with  those  events,  and  in  many  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant a  personal  actor,  he  has  described  them  with  a  fuhess  of 
detail,  and  a  truth  of  colouring,  whk^h  cast  strong  light  upon  tlie 
allusk)ns  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  prominent  political  charac- 
ters in  the  New  Testament,  of  whom  we  there  have  only  passing 
sketches ;  the  Herods,  the  Agrippas,  Annas,  Caiapbas,  Pilate, 
Felix,  Festus,  and  others ;  are  here  brought  forward  in  bold 
relief,  and  exhibited  in  the  full  glare  of  all  their  vk^s  und  «tro- 
cbus  crimes.  Were  we  to  speak  from  our  own  conviotiony 
we  should  say,  that  the  comparison  of  the  contemporary  history 
of  Josephus  aflfdrds  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  «iore  extensive  means  for  the  illustratioo 
of  theno,  than  exists  perhaps  in  any  odier  quaMer.     He  also 
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narrates  at  length  the  RoroaD  history,  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  that  of  his  own  country ;  and  the  downfall  of  kings,  the 
dismissals  of  governors  and  proconsuls,  the  intrigues,  the  dissen- 
sioDS,  and  the  crimes  of  every  species,  which  filled  that  unhappy 
land  with  violence  and  hloodshed,  are  all  portrayed  by  him  with 
the  painful  minuteness  and  unquestioned  fidelity  of  an  eyewit- 
oess.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  his  accounts  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Romans  are  generally  confirmed,  and  sometimes  elucidated, 
by  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  others  of  their  own 
historians. 

Nor  is  a  particular  acquaintance  with  both  the  civil  and  pliy- 
sical  geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  a  mat- 
ter of  less  importance,  for  the  proper  understanding  and  expla- 
oatk>n  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  there  are 
80  many  allusk)ns  to  the  natural  scenery  of  a  region,  and  the 
reader  is  so  often  transported  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  he  needs  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
land.  He  needs  to  be  able  to  body  forth  in  his  own  mind,  that 
scenery  in  all  its  beauty  and  prominence ;  to  behold  as  with  his 
own  eyes  '  the  glory  of  Lebanon*  clothed  with  fir  trees  and 
cedars,  and  stretching  his  lofty  ridges  along  the  sky ;  to  dwell 
wuh  delight  on  *  the  excellency  of  Carmel '  crowned  with  ver- 
dore,  and  '  dipping  bis  feet  in  the  western  sea ;'  to  gaze  on  the 
lake,  and  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  Galilee ;  and  to  rove  in 
imaginatbn  over  the  mountains  and  among  the  dells,  which  sur- 
round the  sacred  city,  the  queen  of  nations,  and  ^  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth.'  Without  some  such  power,  it  is  impossible  to  en- 
ter into  the  spirit,  and  feel  the  full  force  of  the  narrative  and 
the  allusbns.  The  names,  indeed,  meet  the  eye,  and  fall  upon 
the  ear ;  but  they  are  the  names  of '  things  unknown,'  and  des- 
thute  of  Mocal  habitation.'  Here,  too,  the  climate  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.  The  early  and  the  latter  rain ;  the  seed 
time  and  harvest;  the  dry  and  scorching  days  of  summer,  con- 
trasted with  the  coolness  and  deep  serenity  of  the  nights,  in 
which  the  heavens  seem  lighted  up  with  living  fires ;  -ibe  parch- 
-ed  earth,  which  drinks  up  the  streanris,  and  converts  the  moun- 
tain torrent  into  a  bed  of  sand  ;  all  these  are  to  be  known  and 
felt  ere  we  can  understand,  in  their  full  strength,  the  frequent 
references  like  those  to  *  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water 
is,'  to  '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ;'  or  like 
those  in  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  sower,  or  m  hb  conversa- 
tion widi  the  Samaritan  woman. 
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The  civil  and  political  geography  of  that  age,  though  not  less 
important,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  The  grand  nat- 
ural traits  of  scenery  and  climate  are  permanent  and  unchange- 
able, and  present  at  this  day  almost  the  very  aspect,  which  they 
bore  two  thousand  years  ago ;  but  all  those  features  which  de- 

{tended  on  the  will  of  monarchs,  or  the  power  of  nations,  have, 
ike  those  monarchs  and  those  nations,  crumbled  into  dust. 
The  mutations  of  Palestine,  in  this  respect,  have  been  great ; 
and  they  appear  particularly  so,  when  we  trace  the  local  divi- 
sions of  the  territory,  from  that  first  partition  under  Joshua, 
which  is  now  perhaps  inexplicable,  down  through  the  changes, 
which  took  place  under  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  then  through  those  which  occurred  after  the  exile  in  respect 
to  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  until  at  length  the  whole  became 
subject  to  the  Roman  power.  At  that  time  Herod  the  Great 
was  king  over  all  the  territory  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  but  at  his 
death,  Judea  and  Samaria  were  given  to  Archelaus,  Galilee  and 
Perea  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  the  country  northeast  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  Philip.  When  Archelaus  was  banished  on  account  of 
bis  cruelties  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  Judea  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  procurators,  under 
the  control  of  the  proconsul  of  Syria.     It  was  then  assigned,  as 

Eart  of  his  kingdom,  to  Herod  Agrippa  the  First,  whose  misera- 
le  fate  is  narrated  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  After 
his  death,  it  was  again  governed  by  procurators,  among  whom 
were  Felix  and  Fesius.  During  all  this  time  the  boundaries  of 
the  province  were  often  varied,  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of 
different  towns  and  cities.  We  have  gone  into  this  partial 
detail,  merely  to  exhibit  the  confused  and  perplexed  state  of  the 
territoral  divisions  of  Palestine  at  that  period,  and  to  show  that 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  is  attended  with  no  little  difficuly. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  similar  state  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  limits  of  the  different 
provinces ;  and  also  the  changes  made  by  the  Romans  in  the 
general  divisions  of  Greece  proper  and  Macedonia,  where  they 
affixed  the  ancient  names  to  provinces  and  regions  of  far  difiler- 
ent  limits ;  we  may  well  suppose,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  common 
reader  who  can  accompany  the  sacred  writers  in  their  geo- 
graphical details,  or  follow  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  bis 
various  journies. 

Our  information  on  these  topics  is  to  be  gleaned,  principally, 
from  the  treatises  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  from  the  passing 
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notices  of  contemporary  Roman  historians,  and  occasionally  of 
Cicero  and  other  writers ;  but  especially,  as  it  regards  Palestine, 
from  the  works  of  Josepbus.  These  furnish,  indeed,  but  scanty 
materials ;  but  they  are  all  we  have ;  and,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  facts  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  they  enable  us 
in  most  cases  to  come  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  physi- 
cal geography  is  best  learned  from  the  observations  of  modern 
travellers.  Palestine  is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more 
accessible ;  and  the  light  which  has  been  thown  upon  its  natural 
features  by  the  reports  of  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Legh,  Jowett, 
the  American  missionaries,  and  by  Mr.  Carne  in  bis  de- 
lightful *  Letters  from  the  East,'  has  contributed  much  to  im- 
part spirit  .and  interest  to  our  conceptions  of  the  scenery  so 
often  alluded  to  in  tbe  Bible. 

The  New  Testament,  as  well  as  tbe  Old,  is,  in  its  costume, 
a  national  book ;  national  not  only  in  the  references  which  it 
makes  to  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Jews,  hut  also  in 
those  frequent  allusions  which  it  contains  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  ;  to  their  dress,  their  meals,  their  hospi- 
tality, their  modes  of  salutation  and  habits  of  social  intercourse, 
their  houses,  their  agriculture,  and  above  all,  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  which  exercised  an  influence  over 
their  whole  lives  and  conduct.  The  ancestors  of  the  nation  were 
wandering  nomades^  without  6xed  habitation ;  and  their  descend- 
ants, when  they  came  out  o(  Egypt,  appear  to  have  possessed 
a  similar  character,  and  to  have  closely  resembled  those  Ara- 
bian tribes,  which  still  roam,  in  the  true  spirit  of  oriental  liberty, 
over  the  dreary  deserts  on  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine. 
Many  customs  the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with  those  tribes ; 
18,  for  instance,  the  rights  of  the  Ooel  or  avenger  o(  blood, 
whk^b  are  still  found  existing  in  the  East  in  all  their  ancient 
strength,  and  which  Moses  was  not  able  to  abolish,  but  only  to 
modify  by  tbe  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge.  But  the  national 
character  of  the  Hebrews  was  framed  and  fixed  by  tbe  institu- 
tibns  of  their  great  legislator ;  their  religion,  or  its  external  re- 
quirements and  prohibitions,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  daily 
occupatk)ns  and  intercourse  of  domestic  and  private  life.  They 
were  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  consecrated  to  God,  and  beloved 
of  Heaven.  Their  institutions  excluded  them  from  all  connex- 
ion with  surrounding  nations ;  and  when  in  the  lapse  of  time 
they  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  or  as  tbe  subjects  of  foreign  dominbn,  still  k 
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was  as  the  clean  with  the  unclean,  as  the  holy  with  the  unbolj. 
They  neither  ate  nor  drank  with  them,  nor  contracted  alliances 
of  friendship.  Dispersed  among  all  nations,  they  were  yet  sep- 
arate from  all  nations.  They  stood  aloof  in  their  pride  from  all 
the  world,  as  to  this  day  they  stand  aloof. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  character  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  manners  and  customs,  roust  be  studied  principally  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.     There  we  have  spread  before  us 
the  original  of  all  their  institutions,  the  very  code  of  legislation, 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  formed  their  character,  and  established 
their  national  peculiarities.     Interwoven  as  the  precepts  of  their 
Scriptures  were  with  the  very  texture  of  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  it  is  only  by  rendering  ourselves  familiar  with  those 
Scriptures,  that  we  can  at  all  enter  into  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  comprehend  the  lofty  pride  and  bitter  prejudices  of 
the  Jew.     Moreover,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is 
founded  on  that  of  the  Old.     Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the 
taw  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them  ;  not  to  repeal,  but  to 
establish  them  with  higher  sanctions  and  more  powerful  motives. 
Hence,  the  New  Testament  is  the  image  of  the  Old,  in  precept, 
in  doctrine,  in  illustration,  in  language,  and  expression ;  it  is 
bnilt  upon  it,  and  forms  part  of  the  same  structure.     The  former 
could  not  be  understood  without  the  latter ;  it  would  be  unintel- 
ligible, both  in  language  and  in  doctrine.      Presented  to  the 
world  in  a  later  age,  it  naturally  wears  a  different  dress ;  the 
costume,  indeed,  is  mostly  Grecian ;  while  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  are  altogether  Hebrew. 

In  this  connexion  we  would  again  advert  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  We  have  already  urged,  in  general  terms, 
the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues ;  and  have  spoken  of  a  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew as  essential  to  the  accurate  comprehension  of  the  philology 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  we  would  speak  of  it  here,  as 
one  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  becoming  imbued  with 
an  oriental  spirit ;  without  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  New 
Testament  cannot  be  fully  understood.  We  hold  it  to  be  almost 
an  axiom,  that  the  genius  of  a  nation  cannot  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  and  felt,  without  an  adequate  acquaintance  with 
their  vernacular  tongue.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  one  of  their 
chief  peculiarities.  The  language  of  every  people  contains 
words  and  phrases  and  modes  of  coostructioa  ana  expresnoDi 
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sprioging  out  of  and  adapted  to  their  individual  characteristics 
and  exigencies ;  and  which,  when  once  introduced  and  fixed, 
exercise  a  controlling  power  in  moulding  and  fashioning  trains 
of  thought  and  emotion  in  the  plastic  minds  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation. The  various  languages  of  the  earth  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
dtfierent  nations  have  burst  forth  upon  the  world ;  and  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  thoughts  and 
feelings, — of  those  traits  which  make  them  what  they  are,  and 
render  them  national  in  their  character, — they  must  be  viewed 
as  they  roll  onward  in  those  channels  which  they  have  formed 
for  themselves.  Demosthenes  or  Chatham  could  never  have 
been  eloquent  in  the  language  of  France ;  nor  could  the  gallan- 
try and  gracefulness  of  France  find  utterance  in  the  more  un- 
wieldy phraseology  of  Germany. 

We  would  not  assert,  with  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
that  the  learning  of  a    new  langunge   is  the  acquisition   of 
another  sense ;   but  we  have  always  felt  that  it  was  like  the 
acquaintance  of  a  new   friend,   imparting  to   us  new  ideas, 
and  giving  us  new  notions  of  life  and  manners.     If  we  may 
speak  from  experience,  we  know  of  no  process  which  exer- 
cises sucb  an  expansive  power  upon  the  mind,  as  the  study 
of  a  language.    It  is  turning  over  for  us  a  new  leaf  in  the  book 
of  human  nature,  and  bringing  us  acquainted  with  the  modes  in 
which  another  nation  thinks  and  feels.     Besides,  the  literature 
of  a  people,  which  is  only  the  embodying  of  their  intellectual 
habits  in  form  and  expression,  and  which  is  shaped  by  their 
circomstances  and  characteristic  traits,  can  never  be  accurately 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  any  language  but  its  own ;  it 
can  never  be  transfused  into  the  speech  of  another  country ;  or 
if  the  attempt  be  made,  yet,  like  the  native  of  a  different  clime, 
although  it  strive  to  speak  another  tongue,  the  features  and  cos- 
tume evince  at  once  its  foreign  birth.    The  literature  of  the 
Jews  is  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  if,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  it  is  impossible  successfully  to  transplant  into  our  own 
language  the  literary  works  of  contemporary  modem  nations ; 
how  much  more  groundless  is  the  hope,  that  this  should  ever  he 
done,  with  full  success,  in  regard  to  the  books  of  a  people  so 
remote  in  time,  so  unlike  ourselves  in  all  that  gives  individuality 
to  nations,  so  distinct  and  marked  in  all  that  pertains  to  charac- 
ter and  genius,  so  unexampled  in  the  circumstances  both  of  their 
gk>ry  and  their  fail. 

Vol-.  IV.    No.  13.  23 
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But  tbe  claims  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  treasures  which  it 
unfolds,  would  seem  of  themselves  sufficient  to  stimulate  inquiry 
and  enchain  attention.  The  most  ancient  of  languages  of  which 
we  have  any  records,  distinguished  for  a  simplicity  uuinu- 
tated  and  inimitable,  and  exhibiting  forms  of  words  and  con- 
structions perfectly  dissimilar  to  all  the  occidental  tongues  and 
enstamped  with  the  genius  of  oriental  conception,  it  presents  to 
the  philologist  a  wide  and  fertile  field,  on  which  to  employ  his 
powers  and  gratify  his  predilections.  Nor  are  the  rewards  which 
it  profiers  to  the  man  of  taste  less  rich  or  less  important.  If  it 
be  merit  in  a  narrative,  to  place  the  scenes  described  before  tbe 
very  eye  of  him  who  reads,  then  have  the  Hebrew  narratives 
this  merit.  We  are  present  and  mingle  in  the  very  scenes* 
We  associate  with  tbe  actors,  we  converse  with  them,  we  feel 
with  and  for  them.  They  are  to  us  like  intimate  acquaintances ; 
they  are  ever  in  our  thoughts,  and  objects  of  our  present  soli- 
citude. If  it  be  the  province  of  poetry,  to  awaken  in  us  thril- 
ling emotions  ;  to  melt  our  souls  in  tenderness,  or  rouse  them  to 
lofty  and  impetuous  feeling ;  to  soothe  our  hearts  by  bland  asso- 
ciations and  images  of  loveliness,  or  enkindle  within  them  high 
and  holy  aspirations ;  then  does  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  take 
rank  above  all  other  poetry.  Tbe  plaintive  simplicity  of  the 
royal  Psalmist,  the  sprightliness  and  beautiful  imagery  of  the 
sons  of  Korah,  the  abrupt  and  energetic  majesty  of  Isaiah,  the 
exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos  of  him  who  lamented  over  Zion, 
and  the  sublime  and  fervid  flights  of  Nahum  and  Habakkuk,  are 
without  parallel  in  all  that  Greece  or  Rome  can  exhibit  of  beau- 
ty, or  majesty,  or  pathos.  But  we  forbear.  These  are  but 
iruits  and  flowers  which  spring  up  by  the  way,  and  with  which 
we  may  regale  our  languid  senses.  The  object  at  which  we 
aim  lies  far  beyond ;  and  the  Hebrew,  with  all  its  attractions,  is 
but  an  instrument,  through  which  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  higher 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  religion  upon 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  intimate  relation 
which  their  works  bear  to  the  booksof  the  Jewish  Canon.  We 
might  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the  philosophy  which  then  prevail- 
ed, and  to  which  the  inspired  penmen  have  made  frequent  allu- 
sions ;  and  we  might  point  out  how  far  this  philosophy  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  religious,  views  of  that  age,  or  on  those  more 
peculiar  ones  which  are  developed  in  the  new  Testament.  But 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  remarking,  that  it  has 
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ever  been  the  fate  of  religion,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
philosophj,  to  be  subjected  to  fanciful  speculations  and  meta- 
physical reasonings,  which  have  distorted  her  features  and 
arrajed  her  in  fantasic  garments,  widely  different  from  the 
simplicity  and  grace  of  her  primeval  character.  Religion  has 
unitormly  been  the  sufierer  by  the  unhallowed  connexion  ;  and 
▼ery  rarely  has  it  been  her  lot  to  elevate  or  direct  the  aims  and 
principles  of  philosophy.  The  three  great  sects  of  the  Jews, 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  made  their  religion  alto- 
gether dependant  on  their  different  philosophical  opinions,  in 
r^rd  to  which  they  were  at  irreconcilable  enmity.  Their 
separate  views  are  given  with  some  particularity  by  Josephus. 
Traces  also  of  the  Greek  philosophy  are  visible  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Wisdom  ;  and  the  influence  of  it  could  not  yet 
have  passed  away  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  use  of  the 
term  Lqgot  by  John  presents  a  problem  which  has  never  yet 
been  fully  solved ;  and  in  whatever  way  it  may  ultimately 
be  determined,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  Platonic  philosophy ;  as  well  that  taught  by  the 
distinguished  founder  himself,  as  that  which  flourished  in  the 
schools  of  his  successors,  the  New-Platonists  of  Alexandria. 

Thus  far  have  we  attempted  to  specify  some  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles,  and  main  branches  of  investigation,  on  which 
the  appropriate  interpretation  and  lexicography  of  the  New 
*  Testament  must  necessarily  rest.  If  we  have  at  all  succeeded 
in  placing  before  the  minds  of  our  readers  our  conceptk>ns  of 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  responsibility  connected  with  it,  we  shall  not  have  labour- 
ed in  vain*  The  cause  of  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail ;  but  it 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  great  effi)rts,  great  perseverance,  and 
great  sacriflces.  Whoever  would  sit  down  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  re- 
specting it,  must  make  this  the  grand  purpose  of  his  life ;  and 
even  then  he  will  find  that  *  wearisome  days  and  nights  are  ap- 
pointed unto  him ;'  and  that  it  is  only  in  a  world  of  purer  light 
and  clearer  vision  that  he  can  hope  to  have  all  his  doubts  re- 
moved and  his  knowledge  perfected. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  a  narrow  space  to  speak  of  the 
works  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  little 
tract  of  Professor  Planck  first  openejd  the  way  fully  to  a  correct 
estiflaate  of  the  character  of  the  syle  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
unfolded  those  philological  principles  of  which  the  works  of 
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Wioer  and  Wahl  and  Bretschneider  were  intended  to  exhibit  the 

1>ractical  application.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  full  of 
arge  views ;  and  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the  critical 
world  than  all  the  ponderous  tomes  produced  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  Attic  controversy.  On  this  account,  and  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  acute  and  judicious  criticism,  we  would  fain  hope  that 
it  may  yet  be  republished  in  this  country.^  The  author  has 
been  for  several  years  employed  upon  a  Thesaurus  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shall  contain  the  practical  results  of  all  his  la- 
bours on  thb  subject.  This  work,  if  his  feeble  health  will  per- 
mit him  to  complete  it,^  cannot  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  val- 
uable and  important ;  though  from  the  specimens  of  it  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see,  we  should  anticipate  from  it 
greater  improvements  in  the  philology,  than  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament.^ 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
one  other  topic.  The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  should  we 
be  indebted  to  foreign  nations  for  our  manuals  and  other  books 
in  sacred  literature  f  Why,  especially,  should  we  be  thus  in- 
debted to  Germany,  and  not  rather  use  the  helps,  which  the 
English  language  affi>rds  ?  To  the  first  part  of  this  question  we 
may  answer,  that  it  would  be  needless  labour  to  toil  at  the  com- 
position of  elementary  books,  when  such  as  we  want  exist  al- 
ready b  another  country,  and  can  be  introduced  among  us  at 
the  expense,  at  farthest,  of  mere  translation.     Besides,  in  the 

pressing  demands  of  this  country  for  active  labour,  there  are  very 

*-  — >. — 

^  This  has  since  been  done  in  the  present  work ;  see  Vol.  I.  p. 
638  sq. 

^  The  work  in  question  was  never  completed.  The  younger 
Planck,  after  years  of  premature  decay,  has  sunk  into  the  grave  ;  and 
the  few  specimens  of  his  lexicon  which  have  come  before  the  public, 
are  probably  all  that  he  ever  fully  prepared.  For  a  further  account 
of  this  lexicon  and  of  its  author,  see  the  Introductory  Notice  to  the 
Dissertation  above  mentioned,  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  I.  p.  638. 

3  The  Editor  would  take  this  opportunity  simply  to  inform  his 
theological  readers,  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  revising  the  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  formerly  published  by  him, 
for  another  edition.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  has  been  al- 
ready described, in  this  work^  Vol.  I.  p.  553.  He  would  here  only 
remark,  that  the  work  needs  a  much  more  thorough  revision,  than  he 
had  at  first  supposed ;  and  has  thus  &r  been  almost  wholly  rewritten. 
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few  who  hare  leisore  to  qualify  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
for  such  undertakings ;  and  of  those  few,  there  are  probably 
none,  whose  time  and  talents  are  not  devoted  to  a  different  and 
not  less  important  portion  of  the  same  field.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
we  take  German  books,  because  they'  are  the  best  for  our  pur- 
pose. In  that  country,  literature  o(  every  species  is  a  profession ; 
and  there  are  profound  scholars,  who  are  constantly  occupied 
in  the  processes  of  instruction,  and  are  therefore  able  to  feel 
the  wants  of  pupils,  and  qualified  to  supply  them.  With  their 
loose  and  fanciful  speculations,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
know,  that  in  religion  and  philosophy  they  hold,  as  in  other 
things,  the  'empire  of  the  air;'  and  that  the  views  of  many  «of 
their  writers  on  both  these  subjects  are  erratic ;  and  knowing 
this,  we  may  be  upon  our  guard.  Give  us  English  books  of 
equal  value,  whether  Grammars,  Lexicons,  or  Commentaries, 
and  we  will  gladly  discard  the  German  writers.  Such  a  course 
would  relieve  us  from  much  labour,  and  would  exempt  the  cause 
of  sacred  literature  from  much  reproach.  But  until  this  is  done, 
or  until  we  have  among  ourselves  more  men  of  talent  and  re- 
search who  can  devote  themselves  to  this  object,  they  who 
are  in  earnest  in  pursuing  these  studies,  must  seek  the  best 
helps  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  and  however  much  they 
may  be  encumbered  with  extraneous  speculation.  We  would 
not,  witbput  cause,  speak  lighdy  of  the  present  state  of  sacred 
literature  in  England ;  but  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  at 
least  they  are  not  far  in  advance  of  this  country,  when  it  is 
known,  that  the  works  of  Parkhurst  are  still  the  standard  helps 
for  the  study  of  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  On 
this  topic  we  would  only  adopt  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
very  tew  scholars,  who  are  competent  to  pronounce  a  correct 
decision  on  this  point.  We  allude  to  Professor  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge, himself  a  most  signal  instance  of  genius  triumphing  over 
all  obstacles  and  all  discouragements.  In  the  preface  to  bis 
translation  of  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  tracts,  be  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language ;  on  which  we  would  merely  remark,  that  it 
applies  to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  Old,  though  bis 
subject  led  him  to  speak  only  of  the  latter ;  and  which  we  would 
especially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  who  insist  upon  the 
use  of  English  commentators,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Ger- 
many. "No  book,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  stands  so 
moch  in  need  of  elucidation,  as  the  Hebrew  Bible.     From  the 
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times  of  Grotius  to  the  present  day,  I  believe  we  can  Bnd 
scarcely  one  origiaal  commentator.  And  many,  even  of  his 
remarks,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  The  Dutch  and 
German  Commentaries  are  the  books  most  worthy  of  the  schol- 
ar's regard ;  but  many  of  these  are  such,  as  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion, whether  they  should  be  recommended  or  not.  Nothing, 
if  we  except  the  dreams  of  Hutchinson,  has  come  out  in 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years,  in  the  shape  of  original 
investigation.  Compilation  has  long  been  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  names,  respectable  indeed  and  valuably  in  their  time,  are 
now  appealed  to  as  the  only  safeguards  against  innovation,  or  as 
instructors  in  the  way  of  truth.  In  almost  an  universal  dearth 
of  Scriptural  knowledge,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  nor  is 
it  to  be  condemned.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  safest 
path.  But  it  should  not  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
both  ability  and  opportunity  for  making  further  progress.  And 
as  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  calls  for  such 
exertion,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  call  will  not  be  disregarded.' 
To  a  testiniooy  like  this,  we  cannot  wish  to  add  a  single  word. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Expression  :  ^^He  shall  bb  called  a 
Nazarene."    Exposition  of  Matt.  II.  23. 

Froffl  HengitMberf  *■  **  Chrlitologra,"  Vol.  KL    Ttanalated  from  Um  German  by  the  Editor. 

,  Matt.  II.  23. 

JTai  ik&dv  xaTt^Xfioev  eig  noliv  Xtyofitiffjif  NaCagtr'  onmg 
nXfigm&^  to  ^tj&ip  dia  toiv  nQOiptirmv^  ox^  Naifagaiog  ulrfi'ti- 
oitai. 

And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene. 

We  prembe  here  an  inquiry  respecting  the  name  of  the  city 
Nazareth.    As  we  find  this  name  only  in  the  New  Testament, 
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difl&reDt  views  id  regard  to  its  ortbograpbj  aad  etymology 
might  easily  arise.  Our  own  view  is  as  follows :  The  name 
was  strictly  and  originally  ^^3 ;  as  the  name  of  a  city  it  received 
in  Aramcan  the  feminine  ending  m  ;  and  6nally,  on  account  of 
the  originally  appellative  signification  of  the  word,  n  was  some- 
tiroes  appended  to  mark  the  status  emphaticus  of  the  feminine  in  m* 
We  have  an  analogous  example  in  the  name  Dalmanutha,^  the 
same  place  which  is  called  by  the  Talmudists  ]in!>%.^  So  also, 
roost  probably,  in  yafifia^a,  fitna^,  formed  from  the  masc.  ^^, 
back.  That  the  primitive  form  was  nscj ;  that  this  continued  to 
be  used  along  with  the  form  in  n  ;  and  that  the  n  served  merely 
to  mark  the  status  emphaticus  ;  or,  if  we  take  the  Hebrew  form, 
was  merely  a  sharpening  of  the  rr  feminine,  which  for  our  pur- 
pose is  the  same  thing ;  we  show  from  the  following  grounds : 

1.  From  the  testimony  of  Jews.  David  de  Pomis  says:' 
"  A  Nazarene  is  one  who  is  born  in  the  city  Jiezer  in  Galilee, 
three  days' journey  from  Jerusalem."  In  the  Talmud,  in  Bre- 
shith  Rabbah,  and  in  Jalkut  Shimeoni  on  Daniel,  Christ  is  called 
by  the  name  of  reproach  Ben  JVezer^  the  Nazarene.^  Gieseler 
indeed  has  attempted  to  give  to  this  epithet  a  diflerent  tum.^ 
He  supposes  it  refers  to  n^;  in  Is.  11:  1 ;  and  that  it  first  passed 
over  to  the  Jews  from  the  Christians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
call  the  Messiah  n^3  1^,  as  being  the  one  promised  in  Isaiah. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  only  in  so  far  correct,  that  the  ap- 
pellation in  question  was  indeed  adopted  by  the  Jews  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact,  that  the  Christians  affirmed  Christ  was  the  ^3{3, 
branch,  announced  by  Isaiah ;  just  as  they  also,  for  a  similar 
reason,  applied  to  him  the  names  ^jIDKS  *1^3,  adulterous  branchy 
and  ^n3  n^,  abominable  branch,  from  Is.  14:  19.^  But  it  is 
false,  when  the  rise  of  this  appellation  is  attributed  strictly,  or 
even  chiefly,  to  such  a  reference  as  Is.  11:  1.  The  very  appel- 
latk>n  itself  decides  against  this ;  in  that  case  it  must  have  been 
not  "Xli  1^,  but  12^3  simply.  Gieseler  indeed  asserts,  that  he  in 
whom  a  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  was  *'  the  son  of  that  prophecy ;'' 

^  Corap.  Lightfbot  Decas  Choragr.  Marc,  proem.  0pp.  II.  p.  411  sq. 
*  In  L.  De  Dieu  CriLSac.  on  Matt  2:  23.  n2{3  "T^M  nbl3®  "%  ^nSM 

DTD"*  nvb'o  *]-jT  n"«i'tt5in"»a  pinn  b'^ban. 

^  See  the  paBsages  in  BuxtorTs  Lex.  Chald.  Rab.  Tal.  1383.    Light- 
foot  Disquia.  Chorogr.  Joh.  proem.  Opp.  II.  578  sq.  Eiaenmenger  I.  p.  139. 

4  On  Matt  2:23.  Thed.  Sludien  u.  Eriiiken  1831,  Stes  Heft,  p.  591. 

^  Eisenmenger  I.  p.  137,  138. 
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and  appeals  in  support  of  such  an  idiom  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Pseudo-Messiah  under  Adrian  called  himself  3^13  ]^ 
or  tsoya  n3  Bar  Cochba^  Son  of  the  Star^  in  allusion  to  tbe'n^is 
in  Num.  24: 17,  because  in  him  the  star  there  promised  had  now 
appeared.  But  this  confirmation  is  merely  an  apparent  one ;— - 
that  Christ  was  called  Ben  J^ezer,  as  being  the  one  in  whom  the 
prophecy  of  the  *i^l  was  fulfilled,  can  be  as  little  proved  from 
this  circumstance,  as  it  can  be  proved  from  the  name  Ben  Nezer^ 
that  the  said  Pseudo-Messiah  was  called  Bar  Cochba^  because 
in  him  the  prophecy  of  the  star  was  supposed  to  be  fulfilled. 
Reland  has  long  ago  shown,^  that  Bar  Cochba  probably  bore 
this  name,  as  coming  from  Kokab^  a  city  and  region  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan ;  and  that  he  made  this  his  derivation  so  par- 
ticularly prominent,  because  in  the  coincidence  of  the  name  of 
his  birth-place  with  the  appellation  borne  by  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  in  Num.  24:  17,  he  sought  a  deeper  significancy* 
Further,  the  supposition  that  he  in  whom  a  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled, was  called  by  the  Jews  the  'son  of  that  prophecy,'  e.  g.  the 
Messiah,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  son  of 
the  anointed,  etc.  is  destitute  of  support,  and  is  also  in  itself  im- 
probable. And  to  all  this  we  may  add,  that  this  explanation  of 
nen  Nezer  is  contrary  to  the  constant  interpretation  of  the  Jews. 
Jarchi,  in  the  gloss  to  the  passage  in  the  Talmud,  explains  nxs  ]:; 
as  "  One  sprung  from  the  city  Nazareth."  Abarbanel,  in  his 
book  Mttjene  Hajeshua,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  Jalkut 
Shimeoni,  remarks  :  "  Observe  well  how  they  have  interpreted 
'  the  little  horn  (Dan.'  7:  8)  of  the  Ben  Nezer,'  which  is  Jesus 
the  JSTazarene"  Buxtorf  ^  also  cites  from  the  Lexicon  Arvekj 
a  work  of  great  authority :  bbp»!i  ^nxa  nata,  "  JVezer  (or  Ben 
Nezer)  is  trie  accursed  JSTazarene,^^  Finally,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able, that  the  Jews,  while  heaping  the  most  shameful  calumnies 
upon  Christ,  should  in  the  very  same  connexion  apply  to  him 
an  appellation  of  honour  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tians. 

2.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  further  confirmed  by  the  de- 
clarations of  christian  writers.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius^  and  of 
Jerome,  the  place  still  bore  the  name  of  J^azara.  The  latter 
says,  under  the  word  Nazareth :     "  There  is  to  this  day  in  Gal- 

.    1  Geogr.  II.  p.  727. 
3  Lex.  Chald.  Rab.  Talm.  138a 
»Hi8t .  Ecc.  I.  7. 
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ilee  a  village  over  against  L^io,  BfteeD  miles  from  it  towards 
the  eastern  quarter,  near  Mount  Tabor,  called  Nazara.^  ^  In 
aooiher  place^  be  expressly  identifies  the  nanoe  witb  JsTezer : 
**  Ibirous  ad  Nazaretb,  et  juxta  interpretationem  nominis  ejus 
videbirous  florem  Galilaeae." 

3.  The  gentile  names  formed  from  Nazareth  can  be  explain- 
ed only  by  regarding  the  n  as  not  belonging  to  ibe  ground  form 
of  tbe  word.  In  that  case,  tbe  n  would  necessarily  reappear  in 
the  gentile  names,  as  e.  g.  from  Anaihofh  can  be  formed  only 
WIS?,  and  not  ^^Vt*  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  only  the 
two  forms  NuCotgatos  and  NaCagtjpos ;  never  the  form  NuC^i^ 
tuiog.  Gieseler  has  felt  ibe  difficulties  which  these  appellations 
present  upon  the  usual  hypothesis;  but  has  endeavoured  to 
remove  them  by  tbe.conjecture,^  that  the  form  assumed  this  pe- 
culiar shape  in  allusion  to  nX9,  which  the  first  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  connect  with  n'nxs.  BuM his  conjecture  would 
be  at  all  admissible,  only  in  case  the  form  ^"SX3,  also  without 
tbe  n,  was  not  the  exclusive  one  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Ara- 
bic form  likewise  were  not  wholly  analogous. 

We  may  now  inquire  in  what  sense  the  word  ^ats  was  appli- 
ed as  a  proper  name  to  a  place  in  Galilee.  Here  The  supposi- 
tion of  Jerome  (see  above)  is  doubtless  to  be  rejected,  viz.  that 
Nazareth  was  so  called  as  being  (he  flower  of  Galilee ;  partly 
because  ^3(3  never  occurs  in  this  sense ;  and  panly  because  it  is 
improbable,  that  the  place  should  receive  a  name  which  could 
be  appropriate  lo  it  only  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  scar'  a¥vlq>gU' 
oiv.  Far  more  probable  is  it,  ibat  this  name  was  given  to  the 
city  on  account  of  iis  smallness, — a  feeble  twig  in  contrast  with 
a  stately  tree.  In  this  sense  the  word  ^X3  occurs  in  Is.  11:  1 . 
14:  19^  and  also  in  the  talmudic  idiom,  where  tT'naa  denotes 
ftded  vtillow  rodsy  iwigs  of  which  batkels  are  made.  Indeed, 
there  was  so  much  the  more  occasion  to  give  to  ihe  place  this 
name,  inasmuch  as  the  appropriate  symbol  was  ever  present  in 

^  Euseb.  OnomasL  et  Hieron.  s.  voc.  "Maartfk :  est  autem  us- 
que bodie  in  Oalilaea  viculus  contra  Legionem,  in  quinte  deeimo  ejus 
milliario  ad  orientalem  plaf(am,  juxta  montem  Tabor,  nooiine  Nku^ 
ra/'    Comp.  Reland,  1.  p.  497. 

'  Ep.  17  ad  Marcellum. 

'  L.  e.  p.  593. 
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the  environs ;  tbe  chalky  hills  around  Naxareth  being  covered 
with  low  shrubs  and  boshes.^  What  these  were  in  comparisoa 
with  the  stately  trees  which  adorned  other  places,  such  was 
Nazareth  in  comparison  with  stately  cities. 

This  name,  thus  applied  to  tbe  place  on  account  of  its  small 
size,  was  at  the  same  time  an  omen  o(  its  subsequent  character. 
The  feeble  twig  never  grew  up  into  a  tree.  In  die  Old  Testa* 
ment  Nazareth  is  never  mentioned,  perhaps  because  it  may 
have  been  first  founded  after  tbe  exile.  Josepbns  also  does  not 
notice  it.  It  was  not  like  most  other  cities  in  Palestine,^  einio* 
Med  by  recollections  from  the  olden  time.  Indeed,  there  rested 
on  it  a  special  disgrace,  in  addition  to  the  general  contemjfit  in 
which  the  whole  of  Galilee  stood  ;  just  as  almost  every  land  has 
its  place  or  city  to  which  some  peculiar  reproach  attaches,  dteo 
from  accidental  circumstances.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  question  of  Nathaniel,  John  I:  47,  ^Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?''  but  also  from  tbe  Act,  that  from  tbe 
earliest  times  onward  tbe  Jews  have  supposed  they  were  heap* 
ing  the  foulest  insult  upon  Christ,  when  they  called  him  *  the 
Nazarene  f  while  the  general  reproach  which  lay  on  the  whole 
of  Galilee  was  afterwards  removed  by  tbe  circumstance,  that 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  academies,  that  of  Tiberiasi 
was  situated  in  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  how  far  the  residence  of  Chrtsr  at  Ni 
reth  served  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  propheci 
It  is  every  where  the  declaration  of  the  prophets,  that  the  Mes- 
siah, springing  from  the  sunken  and  decayed  family  of  Dand^ 
should  at  first  appear  without  external  rank  or  d^nity.    The 

Eound-type  for  all  other  passages  of  the  like  kind,  is  found  in 
.11:1,  '^  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  fron  the  fiillen  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  from  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit  ^'  which 
Quenstedt  has  well  illustrated  thus  :*  "  When  now  tbe  stem  of 
Jesse,  which  from  humble  beginnings  grew  up  in  David  to  tke 
splendour  of  regal  majesty,  shall  be  deprived  not  only  of  the  re- 
gal  dignity  and  external  splendour  which  it  received  in  David, 
but  AM  be  again  reduced  to  the  private  conditbn  in  whnh  it 
was  before  tbe  time  of  David,  and  so  become  like  a  trunk  de- 
nuded of  its  leaves  and  branches,  with  nothing  remaining  bm 

1  Comp.  Burckhaidt's  Travels. 

*  Thesaur.  Theol.  PhiloL  I.  p.  .1015.    Comp.  the  au&or^  CkrUloL 
L  iL  p.  137  sq. 
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ks  rooCs,-<-ne7erthelemi  from  that  trunk  90  hewn  down  and  ap* 
pareotly  dry,  there  shall  arise  a  royal  branch,  and  from  those 
toots  shall  spring  up  a  shoot,  on  .which  shall  rest  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord^^^-Io  entire  accordance  with  this,  it  is  said  in  Is.  53:  3^ 
^  He  grew  up  before  the  Lord  as  a  sprout,  as  a  shoot  out  of  a 
dry  soiL"^  To  the  ^m  in  c  11:  1,  corresponds  here  the  pst^; 
to  Ae  ni)n  f  the  iD^^^ ;  to  the  trunk  hewn  down,  the  dry  soil ; 
except  diat  by  this  last,  the  k>wliness  of  the  servant  of  God  is 
designa^  generally,  while  his  descent  from  the  now  decay* 
ed  and  sunken  family  of  David  is  not  made  specially  promioenty 
aithougfa  of  course  it  is  necessarily  included  in  the  general  idea, 
llie  same  idea  is  carried  out  further  in  Ez.  17: 22 — ^24.  Here, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  sunken  family  of  David,  the  Messiah 
appears  as  a  small  and  tender  twig,  which,  plucked  by  the 
Lord  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  cedar,  and  planted  on  a  high 
mountain,  grows  up  into  a  stately  tree,  under  which  all  fowb 
aiiall  dwelL  In  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah,  in  alluskxi  to  the  6g- 
ure  empbyed  by  Isaiah  of  a  trunk  hewn  down,  the  Messiah  is 
caHed  the  Branch  of  David,  or  simply  the  Branch.*  It  is  sure- 
ly only  necessary  here  to  place  together  prophecy  on  the  one 
iide  and  history  on  the  other,  in  order  to  render  palpable  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  Not  at  Je* 
rusalem,  where  was  the  seat  of  bis  royal  ancestors  and  the  throne 
of  bis  house,  did  the  Messiah  6x  his  abode  ;  but  in  the  most 
despised' city  of  the  most  despised  province  did  the  providence 
of  Ood  assign  his  dwelling,  after  the  prophecies  bad  been  fulfilled 
by  his  birth  at  Bethlehem.  The  name  of  this  despised  city, 
sigmficant  of  its  k>wlines8,  was  the  same  by  whksb  Isaiah  bad 
signified  the  original  kywiiness  of  the  Messiah  himself. 

We  baTO  hitherto  considered  the  prophecies  and  their  accom- 
pKsbaeot  independently  of  the  citatbn  in  Matthew.  We  sub- 
jQJn  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  latter. 

K  The  more  general  form  of  quotatk>n,  vo  fifi^iw  Ha  tm¥ 
nfo^^ipj  in  the  plural,  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  here 
iritbout  ground  ;  although  Jerome  infers  too  much  from  it  when 
be  says :  *^  Did  he  bring  forward  a  definite  example  from  the 
Scriptoree,  he  would  not  say,  'What  was  spoken  by  thepropkeitj* 

1  Comp.  CkriitoL  L  iL  p.  334  aq.  and  in  BibL  Repos.  II.  p.  344. 
*  Comp.  the  author's  Conmi.  on  Zech. 3:  8.  6: 12.  CkritloLYol,  II. 
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but  sifnp]y,  'What  was  spokeo  by  the  prophet  f  but  oow^by 
using  the  plural,  the  prophets^  he  shows  ibat  be  did  not  quote 
from  Scripture  ibe  toordsj  but  ibe  senseJ^  It  is  true  that  Mat- 
thew had  particularly  in  view  a  single  passage^  viz.  Is.  11:  U 
which,  together  with  ihe  general  announcenoent  of  the  lowliness 
of  the  Messiah,  contains  also  a  special  designatbn  of  it,  in  the 
name  and  omen  of  the  place  where  he  dwelt.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  fact,  that  otherwise  the  quotation,  or>  NaCmgaTog  uXtt- 
^}ja«raf,  could  receive  no  explanation  ;  since  it  would  be  violent 
in  the  highest  degree  to  assume,  that  the  term  "  Nazarene^'  here 
signifies  a  humble,  despised  person  in  general.  But  he  chose 
the  more  general  form  of  citation,^  in  order  to  denote  at  the 
same  time  the  collateral  accomplishment,  in  the  residence  of 
Christ  at  Nazareth,  of  tbose  prophecies  which  coincide  with  that 
of  Isaiah  in  the  chief  point,  viz.  the  announcement  of  the  low 
condition  of  Christ.  But  such  a  collateral  reference  shows,  that 
this  in  the  mind  of  Matthew  was  really  the  chief  thing  ;  and  thai 
the  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the  cily  with  the  name  which 
Christ  bore  in  Isaiah,  appears  to  him  only  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
ternal illustration  of  the  exact  connexion  of  prophecy  and  its  ful- 
filment ;  just  indeed  as  he  regards  every  thing  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  as  brought  about  by  the  special  guidance  of  the  divine 
providence. 

2.  The  phrase  on  HXri0iiona&  is  then  likewise  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  circumstance,  that  Matthew  does  not  limit  him- 
self to  the  single  passage  in  Is.  11:  1,  but  includes  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  other  passages  of  a  similar  character.  The  expres- 
sion itself,  orf  ftXtj^iiaeraij  is  derived  from  one  of  these,  viz.  Zecb. 
6:  12,  ^'Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch.''  It  b 
therefore  not  necessary  to  explain  this  expressk>n  merely  from 
the  custom  of  the  later  Jews,  who  attribute  to  the  Messiah  that 
as  a  name,  which  serves  in  the  Old  Testament  to  mark  some 
quality  or  feature  of  his  character,—- following  in  this  the  custom 
of  the  prophets  themselves,  who  often  thus  employ  some  quality 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  place  of  a  proper  name.  This  hypothesis 
is  untenable,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  another  in- 
stance, where  the  evangelists,  in  a  quotation  announced  as  literal^ 
have  intermingled  any  thing  de  propriis^  relating  to  proper 
names. 

^  Comp.  Gersdor^  Beitr.  zur  Sprachcharakteristik,  I.  p.  196. 
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Art.  I.    On  the  Catechetical  School,  or  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

By  R.  EoMnoB,  Fh»f.  of  EeclMiutieal  Hlrtory,  in  tb«  TbeoL  Stm*  Aadovttr. 

[part  BBCOHB.] 

On  the  Doctrines  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  School. 

Having  traced  an  outliae  of  the  external  bistorj  of  the  sa- 
cred school  at  Alexandria,  we  come  now  to  inquire  respecting 
the  doctrines  which  were  taught  there.  The  sources  remaining 
for  such  an  investigation,  are  the  recorded  opinions  of  many  of 
its  teachers,  and  some  of  its  distinguished  pupils.  This  species 
of  evidence  is  ample,  on  many  important  points,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  school.  The  true 
value  of  such  evidence,  can  at  once  be  estimated ;  for  whatever 
any  teacher  published  to  the  world  in  his  writings,  we  may  read- 
ily conclude  he  taught  in  his  more  private  instructions  to  bis 
pupils.  And  what  these  pupils  preached,  and  taught,  we  may 
presume,  though  with  much  less  confidence  indeed,  that  they 
imbibed  at  the  school.  This  latter  source,  as  being  less  certain, 
will  be  but  rarely  resorted  to. 

I  must  also  here  remark,  that  my  limits  necessarily  confine  me 
to  a  bare  selection,  in  some  cases,  from  the  materials  so  amply 
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furnished,  and  already,  in  a  great  measure,  collected  or  referred 
to,  by  such  men  as  Guerike,  Martini,  Schrokfa,  Miinscher,  etc. 

My  design  is,  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  sentiments  of 
these  teachers  on  each  topic  in  succession,  embraced  in  this  ac- 
count. In  some  cases,  as  already  remarked,  they  have  left  no 
works  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  in  others,  they  have  ex- 
pressed nothing  on  certain  topics.  In  both  of  these  cases  their 
names  will  be  passed  without  notice. 

I.  Inspiration,  Authenticity,  and  Use  of  the  Scbiptures. 

On  this  subject,  the  Alexandrian  teachers  generally  express 
themselves  with  clearness,  and  appear  to  have  held  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  genuine  inspiration  from  God. 

Athenagoras  represents  '  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  speaking 
in  ecstasy^  carried  beyond  themselves  and  their  own  thoughts  by 
the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  uttering  whatever  he 
wrought  in  them.  The  Spirit  employed  them  as  organs  of  enun- 
ciation, in  like  manner  as  the  musician  uses  a  flute.'^ 

This  father,  like  most  of  those  at  the  same  school,  was  dis- 
posed to  make  much  use  of  human  reason  and  philosophy ;  but 
still  he  regarded  the  authority  of  scripture  in  a  much  higher 
sense.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Alexandrians,  he  held  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plato  in  great  admiration  ;  but  be  would  not  rely  upon 
it  as  proof  where  destitnte  of  scripture  authority. 

clement  speaks  decisively  in  favor  of  plenary  inspiration,  and 
seems  even  to  favor  the  idea  of  the  t^erftatinspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures. His  fault,  in  fact,  is  that  of  believing  too  much,  rather 
than  too  little,  on  the  subject  of  divine  communications;  for  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  he  had  not  only  made  manifestations  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  but  also,  in  some  sense,  to  wise  men  among  the  hea- 
then :  '*  It  is  he  (Christ)  that  gives  wisdom  to  the  Greeks  by  in- 
ferior angels ;  for  angels  were  distributed  throughout  the  nations, 
by  an  ancient  and  divine  command."^  Still  Christ  made  him- 
self known  more  clearly  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  than  in 
the  writings  of  heathen  sages  and  poets ;  nor  would  he  attribute 
the  same  authority  to  these  as  to  the  scriptures.  He  also  as- 
signed a  divine  origin  to  the  Septuagint.^ 

^  Atben.  Apol.  c.  8.  »  Strom.  VII.  2. 

3  See  his  Cohort.  1. 5. 6.  Strom.  VI.  5.  Paed.  1. 11.  II,  10. 12.  III. 
12. 1.  22. 
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Origen  is  alsoequallj  clear  and  decisive  on  the  topic  of  inspi- 
ration,  as  noigbt  be  shown  by  many  quotations.  One  will  suffice. 
^  The  sacred  vdume,"  says  he,  '*  breathes  the  plenitude  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Prophets,  or  the  Law,  or  the 
Gospel,  or  the  Apostles,  which  does  not  descend  from  the  plenitude 
of  the  diviue  majesty."  ^  In  his  work  against  Celsus,  and  else- 
where, he  defenas  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  against  just  such 
objections  as  are  now  often  made,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He 
contends  that  all  scripture  is  profitable  and  intelligible  to  the 
humble  and  studious  |  but  not  at  oitce,  especially  in  all  its  three- 
fold senses.  Still  he  would  dissuade  the  carnal  from  reading 
some  portions,  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  for  instance,  because 
they  would  only  abuse  such  passages  to  the  purposes  of  their 
unsubdued  lusts,  instead  of  understanding  them.  He  would 
have  each  one  study  what  he  is  capable  of  understanding ;  and 
affirms,  that  even  the  most  difficult  passages  are  full  of  instruction. 
'  The  same  God  who  has  provided  appropriate  food  for  all  kinds 
of  animals,  has  provided  suitable  aliment  in  his  word  for  all 
sorts  of  human  minds.' 

DidvmuSi  the  blind  catechist,  in  the  fourth  century,  also  ck- 
wessed  his  full  belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  tbe  scriptures. 
In  his  work  on  the  trinity,'  be  calls  them  ^*  entirely  divine,"  and 
"spiritual,"  navriXcig ^ila  and  nvtvfiuux^.  Other  passages 
might  be  cited ;  but  it  would  be  needless,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  or  any  of  these  teachers  were  deficient  in 
their  belief  of  divine  inspiration.  Their  propensity,  like  that  of 
tbe  times  in  which  they  lived,  was  to  believe  too  much,  rather 
than  too  little,  concerning  tbinrs  of  a  miraculous  nature ;  to  ad- 
mit the  inspiratbn  of  some  of  the  heathen,  rather  than  to  deny 
that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Some  of  them,  as  Clement, 
seem  to  have  had  a  vague  notion  of  another  divine  dispensatbn 
beside  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  viz.  that  of  heathenism,  in 
which  God  manifested  himself  to  some  men  by  a  kind  of  semi- 
inspiration ;  something  more  than  human,  and  yet  not  worthy 
of  the  full  credit  to  be  reposed  in  his  declarations  by  tbe  mouths 
of  the  Jewish  prophets. 

II.  Theology. 
The  UNITT  of  God  was  maintained  by  all  these  teachers. 
^HomiL  on  Jeremiah  XXI.  2.  ^  I.  Id  49. 
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Athenagorat  defended  it  by  the  authority  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, and  attempted  to  demonstrate  it  from  reason.  He  argued 
thus.  If  there  are  two  or  more  Gods,  they  must  either  be  in 
the  same  place,  or  in  different  places.  The  first  cannot  be, 
unless  these  Gods  are  unequal.  And  if  the  second  position 
be  adopted,  and  we  suppose  one  to  have  created  the  world,  and 
to  be  occupied  in  and  about  it,  then  where  are  the  rest  of  them  P 
And  again:  **As  God  the  creat9r  of  the  world,  may  fill  all 
space,  there  is  no  room  for  anotlier."  ^  It  is  not  to  my  pur- 
pose to  canvass  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning.  Their  belief  is 
all  we  here  seek. 

Clement^  too,  supposed  that  "certain  divine  qualities  are  in- 
stilled into  the  whole  human  race,  by  which  they,  and  espe- 
cially the  educated,  are  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to 
confess  that  there  is  one  God,  without  beginning  or  end."'  He 
says,  that  "the  manifestation  of  one  omnipotent  Crod,  is  perfectly 
natural  to  all  who  think  accurately;  and  most  of  those  who  have 
not  cast  away  all  modesty  in  regard  to  truth,  have  perceived  the 
eternal  beneficence  that  is  exerted  according  to  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge." And  after  a  multitude  of  Quotations  from  heathen  ' 
authors  to  prove  that  they  had  the  idea  ot  one  supreme  God,  he 
goes  on  to  affirm,  "  that  aU  by  nature,  and  without  any  aid  from 
instruction,  have  some  perception  of  the  Father  and  Maker  of 
all  things."  He  adds,  that  "  the  whole  human  race  are  divided 
into  Greeks  and  barbarians,  no  class  of  whom,  whether  hus- 
bandmen, nomades,  or  dwelling  in  cities,  can  live  without  having 
anticipated  the  belief  of  the  superior  being.  Therefore  all  na- 
tions, whether  inhabiting  the  East  or  the  West,  the  North  or  the 
South,  have  one  and  the  same  original  notion,  nQoke^tg,  of  him 
who  established  the  order  of  things."'  Still  he  thinks  the 
Greek  philosophers  derived  much  of  their  superior  knowledge 
from  the  Jews ;  and  that  without  revelation,  none  would  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  this  light  of  nature  to  the  purpose  of 
salvation. 

Of  the  mora]  attributes  of  God,  Clement  generally  speaks 
with  propriety.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  show,  by 
a  single  instance,  how  he  could  sometimes  reason  on  these  at- 
tributes.    Speculating  on  the  attributes  of  God's  love,  he  says  : 

^  Athen.  Apol.  c.  6.  7.  5.  *  Clem.  Cohort  c.  6. 

'  Clem.  Stromot  V.  13. 14 
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^  He  cannot  bate  any  thing,  and  yet  will  that  the  thing  should 
exbt  which  he  hates.  Nor  does  he  will  a  thing  should  not  be, 
while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  its  existence.  Nor 
does  he  wish  any  thing  not  to  exist,  which  is  in  being.  If  then, 
the  Logos  hates  any  thing,  he  wishes  it  not  to  be.  fiut  there  Is 
nothing  in  existence  for  which  God  does  not  afford  the  cause  for 
existence.  There  is  therefore  nothing  which  God  hates."  ^ 
Scripture  declarations  which  appear  to  contradict  such  a  position, 
we  are,  according  to  him,  to  consider  as  spoken  after  the  man- 
ner of  men.  We  leave,  for  the  present,  the  author  of  such  rea- 
soning, and  proceed  to  his  successor. 

Origen^  while  he  held  firmly  to  the  unity  of  God,  seems  not 
to  have  believed,  that  unaided  reason  can  discover  God  as  he 
really  is.  Like  the  other  teachers,  he  considered  God  as  "  dis- 
tinct in  his  nature  from  aU  created  things,"  "  without  change," 
**  impassible,  and  without  human  affections,"— omnipotent,  in- 
corporeal, and  a  simple  unity,  without  parts  of  which  we  can 
predkrate  "  a  more  or  a  less  ;"^  as  good  and  just.  And  yet  Or- 
igen appears  to  have  spoken  strangely  concerning  the  divine 
povfer  ;  as  he  affirms  that  "  God  in  the  beginning  constituted  as 
many  rational  beings  as  he  could  sustain  and  manage,  oaov  i^dv- 
rato  d$agxiOM,  For  we  must  pronounce  the  power  of  God  to 
be  finite,  and  must  not  remove  its  limit  under  a  pretence  of 
praising  him.  For  if  the  power  of  God  is  unlimited,  it  cannot  of 
necessity  comprehend  itself;  since,  from  its  nature,  what  is  un- 
limited is  incomprehensible.  He  therefore  made  as  many  as  he 
could  grasp  and  keep  under  his  hand  and  manage  in  his  prov- 
klence;  as  he  also  prepared  as  much  material  as  he  could 
deck  and  govern,  jcoraxoafi^aai." 

In  connexion  with  these  declarations,  I  must  add,  that  Origen 
indulged  in  some  peculiar  and  rather  obscure  speculations  on  the 
nature  of  power ^  or  rather  of  omnipotence^  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose It  as  only  coextensive  with  the  actually  existing  objects  on 
whk^h  this  power  can  be  exerted.^  He  regards  Grod  as  omnip- 
otent  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  govern  all  actual  existences,  in 
this  and  all  worlds ;  but  he  seems  to  think  it  improper  to  speak  of 
his  power  to  govern  more  than  exist.    Though  God  is  navto- 

—  ■■■■■■  _  ■ !-■!  L  -  --  — 

^  Paed.  1. 8.  *  De  Princip.  L  1.    II.  4.  4. 

»  Princip.  11.  c.  9. 1.    1. 2. 10.    III.  5.  2.    Guer.  11.  p.  185. 
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Hgat(og,  an  omnipotent  rulerj  yet  be  is  not  natoivpaftog^  all'- 
powerful.  In  some  passages,  Origen  seems  also  to  have  coo- 
founded  the  wisdom  of  God,  with  bis  power;  aod  this  wisdom 
was  the  Xofog. 

Didymus,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origeo,  and  embraced 
and  defended  most  of  his  views,  seems  not  to  have  followed  him 
in  these  speculations  about  power.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  seems  to  have  bad,  in  fact,  a  more 
simple  regard  to  its  declarations  than  most  of  the  Alexandrians. 
In  different  passages,  be  speaks  of  God,  not  only  as  navroxga- 
T(»g,  but  also  as  navtodvvafiog,  and  nttytiiovoiog,  and  anngodih- 
pafAog,  We  may  well  suppose,  that  the  discussions  of  a  cen- 
tury and  an  bal^  from  the  time  of  Origen,  and  especially  that 
the  Arian  controversy,  to  which  some  of  these  speculations  of 
Origen  are  supposed  to  have  led,  had  prepared  the  way  for  ad- 
ditional light  and  increased  caution  in  a  truly  candid  and  devout 
mind,  while  investigating  the  great  questions  that  arise  concerning 
the  attributes  of  God.  The  experience  of  some  ages  of  fierce 
discussion  and  much  defection,  may  have  taught  him  what  Or- 
igen thought  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend,  viz.  the  danger 
of  *  removing  the  limit  to  divine  power,  and  pronouncing  it  to 
be  finite  J* 

This  father,  like  many  before  him,  found  it  needful  to  teach 
most  explicitly,  that  God  is  a  pure  spirit,  not  possessed  of  body, 
nor  having  bands,  mouth,  and  feet,  like  men.  His  ideas  ef  God, 
in  some  other  respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  decla- 
rations. ^'  Since  God  exists  above  what  is  invisible,  and  above 
what  is  occult,  and  above  every  mind,  it  is  not  only  impossible 
for  him  to  come  under  our  vision,  or  our  senses,  but  be  cannot 
even  be  inspected  by  the  mind  of  angels  themselves,  because 
he  is  incomprehensible  and  inaccessible.  For,  that  God  exists, 
is  known  to  all ;  but  what  or  how  he  exists,  the  speculation  of 
created  mind  cannot  ascertain." 

In  contending  against  the  Manicbaeans  on  the  origin  of  evil, 
(that  most  troublesome  of  all  questions  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times,  and  which  has  occasioned  more  heresies  than  all 
other  questions  put  together,)  he  has  the  following,  as  quoted  by 
Guerike.^  In  maintaining  that  neither  moral  nor  physical  evil 
is  chargeable  on  God,  be  says :  **  We  affirm,  that  He  is  not  the 
author  of  evil,  who  made  a  being,  that  by  his  own  propensity 

1  Guer.  II.  p.  335. 
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and  will,  can  commit  sin.  For  God  made  mao  rationali  because 
be  desired  that  he  should  be  virtuous  of  his  own  will,  and  en- 
dowed man  with  free  power  to  be  otherwise,  by  which  he  might 
be  turned  in  either  direction  ;  for  he  wished  man  to  be  good  by 
spontaneously  choosing  what  is  good ;  for  no  one  can  be  virtuous 
against  his  will;  rather,  all  the  good  are  voluntarily  good. 
Hence  it  was  needful,  that  whatever  was  to  be  voluntarily  good, 
should  possess  what  is  requisite  to  enable  and  adapt  him  to  em- 
brace what  is  good  and  comely!  But  it  is  consentaneous,  that 
a  being  which  could  embrace  virtue,  might  likewise  embrace 
vice.  Thus  made  a  participant  of  reason,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  rendered  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  the  command  was  given, 
to  practise  virtue;  but  respecting  vice,  he  merely  had  the  capacity 
for  it.  For  the  law  of  the  Creator  exhorted  and  strengthened 
and  aided  to  virtue ;  but  dissuaded  nature  from  vice.  Although, 
therefore,  there  is  the  power  in  a  rational  being  for  the  practice 
of  vice,  yet  he  is  not  sinful  for  the  possession  of  this  power,  Ifbr  of 
each,  viz.  virtue  and  vice,  there  are  powers  and  choices*  Nor 
is  this  our  opinion  merely,  but  the  opinion  of  all  who  philoso- 
phise correctly  about  rational  beings. — ^And  as  virtue  and  vice 
cannot  be  embraced  at  the  same  time,  and  as  virtue  is  pleasing 
to  God,  be  infused  the  power  of  each  into  a  rational  being,  in 
order  that  we  may  pract'ise  the  one  and  abstain  from  the  other. 
Every  one,  then,  was  made  rational,  that  he  might  be  holy  and 
not  sinful.  If  therefore  any  of  the  beings  in  the  use  of  reason, 
enters  on  a  course  which  is  opposed  to  the  Author  and  Governor, 
it  b  not  the  fault  of  the  Creator  and  Legislator,  but  of  those  who 
exert  their  powers  against  his  provident  laws."  ^ 

Though  it  is  not  my  object  to  indulge  in  critical  or  theological 
remarks  of  my  own,  yet,  on  such  a  passage  as  the  above,  may 
I  not  be  permitted  briefly  and  modestly  to  propound  two  ques- 
tions, for  the  consideration  of  such  as  may  be  engaged  in  the  like 
discussions?  My  first  question  is  this :  Does  not  the  above  pas- 
sage contain  the  essence  of  all  that  has  ever  been  said  to  the 
purpose  on  this  subject,  both  as  it  regards  the  character  of  God, 
and  the  freedom  oi  man  ?  The  second  question  I  would  ask,  is 
this :  Does  not  this  *'  blind "  theologue  of  the  fourth  century, 
here  affi>rd  us  a  signal  justificatk)n  of  the  encomium,  **  that 
be  had  eyes  to  see  what  God  sees,"  when  he  assumes  it  as 
a  first  principle,  that  simple  reason  is  ail  which  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  free  agent?    Is  there  the  least  need  of  encumbering 

1  De  Trin.  III.  16. 
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the  discussion  with  any  further  considerations  about  "  a  f>ower 
to  choose,"  etc.  ?  "  He  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 

III.  Creition. 

As  a  general  fact,  they  rejected  the  gnostic  notions  respecting 
the  origin  of  matter  and  of  spirits. 

Clement  taught  that  God  was  the  sole  author  of  creation ;  but 
whether  he  held  to  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  in  a  chaotic 
state,  is  not  clear. 

Origen  believed,  that  God  created  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  out  pf  nothing,  by  his  Son.  His  speculations  concerning 
the  creation  of  spirits,  will  best  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  his 
philosophy^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy it  in  theological  discussions  and  the  explanaticm  of  the 
scriptures. 

In  conformity  with  the  Platonic  doctrines,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  he  adopted  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  before 
the  visible  creation.  And  in  opposition  to  the  gnostic  heretics,  he 
supposes  these  spirits  to  have  been  all  made  originally  alike  and 
equal.  Not  being  eternal,  but  creatq(d,  they  were  consequently 
mutable.  What  they  had  received  from  the  hand  of  (rod,  they 
might  lose  or  forfeit.  Endowed  with  perpetual  freedom  of  will, 
some  took  one  course,  and  some  another.  Having  taken  dif- 
ferent courses,  it  was  proper  that  God  should  deal  with  them  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds.  Hence  the  grand  reason,  in  his  view, 
for  that  endless  variety  and  immense  difference  which  are  found 
in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  It  is  all  to  afford  dif- 
ferent habitations  and  different  circumstances,  adapted  to  the 
different  merits  of  these  spirits,  which  were  all  alike  at  first. 
He  confines  not  his  view  to  this  earth,  nor  to  the  spirits  that  were 
to  become  the  souls  of  men.  All  worlds  above,  and  ail  beneath, 
with  all  their  happy  or  their  wretched  occupants,  are  at  once 
embraced.  Hence  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
of  the  moon,  and  another  of  the  stars ;  and  hence  also,  one  star 
differs  from  another  in  glory.  He  goes  on,  likewise,  to  speak  of 
the  diversities  among  nations  and  individuals  upon  earth.  *'  Some 
are  barbarians,  and  some  are  Greeks, — some  are  more  and 
others  less  savage ;  some  are  bom  under  better,  and  others  under 
worse  laws  and  rulers; — some  are  born  in  slavery;  some  with 
sk^kly  bodies;  and  some  deprived  of  hearing,  speech,  etc." 
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'^One  is  bora  of  Abrabaniy  accordiog  to  tbe  promise,  aootber  of 
Isaac  aod  Rebecca,  who  supplanted  his  brother  in  ventre^  and 
was  beloved  of  God  before  he  was  born.  One  is  born  among 
tbe  Hebrews,  where  he  finds  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law ; 
another  among  the  wise  Greeks ;  another  among  the  cannibal 
Ethbpians ;  or  among  the  Scythians,  where  parricide  is  practised 
as  it  were  bj  law ;  or  among  the  Tauri,  where  they  immolate 
ibeir  guests." 

In  view  of  all  this  wide  diversity  in  the  conditions,  not  only  of 
earthly,  but  also  of  "celestial,"  and  " supracelestial,"  and  "in- 
fernal beings"  too,  which  Origen  portrays  with  an  unrivalled 
hand,  he  informs  us,  that  *  many  were  wont  to  object,  that  a 
world  filled  with  such  variety,  could  not  have  been  created  by  a 
just  and  good  God ;  and  that  especially  the  gnostics,  who  came 
from  the  school  of  Marcion,  Valentine,  and  Basilides,  accounted 
for  tbe  difierence,  upon  the  supposition  that  either  different  kinds 
of  souls  are  sent  to  inhabit  different  races  of  men,  or  that  all 
takes  place  fortuitously.^  This  supposition  he  rejects,  as  de- 
stroying the  belief  that  God  made  the  world,  and  governs  it  by 
bis  providence,  and  will  judge  men  according  to  their  works. 

Still,  Origen  himself  was  not  at  all  more  disposed  than  were 
those  gnostics,  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  to  resolve  this  dispart^ 
of  condition,  as  we  now  do,  into  the  sovereignty  of  God.  it 
was  not  consonant  with  his  views  of  divine  justice,  that  men 
should  be  born  to  such  diverrity  of  inheritance,  without  any  pre- 
vKHis  probation.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  assign  them  such  a 
pfobatKMi,  anterior  to  their  being  doomed  to  assume  tbe  frailties 
of  flesh.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  does  this 
with  professions  of  modesty  and  caution;  for  he  owns,  that 
"  none  but  be  that  searcheth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of 
God,  can  know  what  is  the  pure  truth  on  this  subject.  Still," 
be  remarks,  "  that  we  may  not  nourish  tbe  insolence  of  the  her- 
etics by  our  silence,  we  will,  as  men,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
answer  to  the  thmgs  which  they  pretend."  He  then  goes  on 
in  the  manner  already  shown,  and  supposes,  that  as  there  is  to 
be  a  judgment  at  the  terminatbn  of  the  present  state  of  human 
existence,  when  men  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  deeds, 
so  there  has  already  been  such  an  award  upon  the  conduct  of 
tbe  same  spirits,  in  a  prevbus  state  of  existence.  This  he  con- 
siders as  a  possible  way  of  replying  to  the  gnostics,  and  evincing 
that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  diflerent  creators,  or  difierent 
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kipds  of  soulsy  nor  that  calamhm  are  ibrtuitous,  but  that  all  is 
from  the  baod  aod  under  the  providence  of  a  just  and  good  God. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  at  the  present  day,  to  s^  how  this  ^eabot 
fiither  supported  hb  theory  from  scripture.  Like  a  bold  man, 
be  seizes  what  Would  seem  the  very  last  passage  in  the  whole 
bible  that  could  be  turned  to  support  such  a  system  of  previous 
merit.  It  was  the  following :  ^^  For  the  children  being  not  yet 
born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  jpurpose  of 
God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of  him 
that  calletb,  it  was  said,  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ;  as  it 
is  written  ;  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Elsau  have  I  hated.  What 
shall  we  say  then?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God?  Gtui 
forbid."  How,  we  ask,  can  this  passage  prove  hb  point,  instead 
of  refuting  it  ?  Like  a  staunch  philosophkal  theologue,  Origen 
is  ready  with  just  as  good  a  reason  as  has  ever  been  offitreS 
against  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage.  It  is  this.  As  the 
Apostle  here  assures  us  that  God  is  not  unjust,  and  as  he  certainly 
would  have  been  unjust,  in  this  discriminatbn,  if  Jacob  aod  Esao 
had  performed  no  previous  acts,  they  must  therefore  have  per- 
formed deeds,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  by  which  they 
merited  this  distinction.  When  the  Apostle  inquires,  it  there 
unrig/Ueou$nees  with  Ood,  Origen  considers  lum  as  only  encour« 
aging  investigation  into  the  causes  of  providential  distinctions. 
And  as  here,  according  to  him,  is  one  instance  of  distinction  on 
some  other  ground  than  that  of  neither  good  or  evil  done  in  thi$ 
2^  ;  so  we  are  warranted  in  the  universal  inference^  to  be  ap«» 
plied  respecting  "  creatures  terrestrial,  celestial,  and  infernal," 
viz.  that  all  have  bad  a  probation,  and  their  destinations  have 
been  allotted  according  to  previous  merit.  ^  The  erring  crea* 
tures  sent  doprn  to  earth,  or  to  the  stars,  are  subjected  to  vanity, 
not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  them,  in 
hope  that  they  would  purge  themselves  and  become  again  vessels 
of  honor  prepared  unto  glory.'  ^ 

He  has  also  something  to  say  in  r^ard  to  the  process  of  de- 
4tctk>n  in  that  previous  state.  From  certain  passages  of  scripture, 
which  speak  of  God  as  a  consuming  Jire,  and  his  angels  as  a 
£ame  of  ^rs,  Origeo  supposes  God  to  be  of  an  %neou8  nature ; 
and  his  angels  and  all  spirits,  in  their  ordinal  state,  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  fervid  quality.  The  process  of  defaotioD, 
then,  in  those  who  relapsed,  was  that  of  becoming  more  or  leas 
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eooi  or  cold.  And  this  he  argues  from  what  he  considers  as  the 
derivative  import  of  '^vxn^  the  sovly  which  he  derives  from 
^ff^xog^  cold.  Hence  m«n,  in  his  lost  §iaiej  is  ^vx%  and  no 
longer  yoii!?,  mind*  But  if  he  shall  purge  himself,  he  will  again 
become  rovg} 

Though  Origen  does  not  suppose  any  creature  perfectly  pure 
m  the  sight  of  God,  he  thinks  angels  to  be  the  Doost  pure,  and 
devib  the  most  impure,  and  men  and  the  stars  to  be  interme- 
diate degrees.  He  SDpposes  some  spirits,  wbicb  had  not  con-' 
ducted  tbemsehres  very  basely,  are  set  to  preside  over  the 
animated  bodies  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  enfigblen  audi 
adorn  the  world.  Hence  he  speaks  of  **  the  soul  of  the  sun.*^ 
In  bis  work  against  Celsus,^  he  calls  the  stars  ^'  living  and  ra-^ 
tkmal  beings,  imm  kofini,  and  active,  and  enlightened  with  the 
light  of  knowledge  by  that  wisdom  which  is  the  efiblgence  of  the 
eternal  light."  And  commenting  on  Matthew  he  remarks :  ^  It  is 
absurd  to  treat  the  system  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  they  con- 
tain, as  though  the  sun  and  moon,  and  chorus  of  die  stars,  and 
the  angels  01  this  whole  universe,  vrere  ^orant  of  the  true  light, 
and  beine  ignorant  of  it,  still  keep  the  order  appointed  them  by 
God."  He  also  proves,  from  Ps.  cxlviii,  that  the  stars  praise 
God  through  his  Son.  He  of  course  regards  these  bodies  as 
raiKMia}  and  accountable  beings,  and  supposes  they  will  be  finally 
judged.  That  they  are  capable  of  sinning,  he  proves  from  Jok 
XXT.  5,  ^  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight.**  Their  souls  were 
made  before  their  bodies,  just  as  in  the  case  of  man,  which  he 
proves  from  Rom.  viii.  19  sq.  where  le  thinks  the  '  etherial 
body  is  the  **  vanity*'  to  which  the  siderial  soul  is  unwillingly 
sidijected  in  hope  of  fireedom  when  its  service  is  completed,  and 
that  it  groans  in  bondage  till  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom,  and  all  will  be  set  free." 

Origen  does  not  sunpose  all  worlds  to  have  been  made  at  the 
same  time,  but  one  after  another ;  and  that  there  will  yet  be  fu- 
tore creations;  indeed,  that  there  has  been  and  will  be  a  series  of 
inoomerable  worids.  And  though  he  speaks  of  the  world  as  not 
being  eternal,  yet  he  held,  according  to  Phottus,  that  **  the  uni* 
verse,  to  nap,  is  coetemal  with  the  only  wise  and  perfect  God."  ^ 
And  diis  he  argues  at  length  from  his  notions  ot  power  and  of 
Ae  divine  immutability,  as  though  there  could  be  no  eternal 
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creator^  without  an  eternal  creation^  nor  an  immutable  God  who 
should  begin  to  create.  Thus  we  see  that  the  same  reasoning 
which  is. at  present  employed  about  an  eternal  now,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  days  of  Origen,  to  support  a  little  different  point, 
and  with  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  obscurity. 

God's  motive  for  creation,  was  from  within  himself,  his  own 
goodness ;  and  as  this  was  the  same,  without  variety,  he  must 
therefore  have  created  all  spiriie^  which  were  the  first  of  his 
creatures,  alike  and  equaL  out  when  many  of  these  had  fallen, 
his  object  in  creating  the  visible  universe,  was,  to  affi>rd  suitable 
places  for  the  punishment  and  purgation  of  these  lapsed  beings, 
as  various  in  condition  as  the  endless  variety  of  character  assumed 
by  them.^ 

As  to  the  six  days  of  creation,  Origen  thinks  that  none  but  a 
fool  can  understand  them  as  days  in  tlie  literal  sense,  as  there 
was  no  sun  nor  stars  to  mark  the  days  at  first.  He  also  ad- 
duces against  the  literal  interpretation,  the  declaration,  *Mn  the 
day  when  Grod  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

But  perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  strange  speculations 
of  this  great  teacher,  on  the  subject  of  creation.  It  is  pleasing 
to  remark,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  implicitly  fol- 
lowed in  them  by  his  successors,  though  we  have  not  the  means 
of  deciding  respecting  the  opinions  of  roost  of  them,  on  these 
points.  Didymus,  his  greatest  admirer,  has  recorded  his  dissent 
respecting  the  animation  of  celestial  bodies.' 

IV.  Providence. 

Clement  considers  the  existence  of  a  divine  providence,  too 
manifest  from  the  aspect  and  order  of  all  things,  to  reauire  proof; 
and  affirms,  that  the  best  philosophers  have  believed  in  such  a 
providence.  He  regards  the  doctrine  of  so  much  importance, 
that  if  it  were  removed,  the  whole  economy  of  salvation  would 
appear  a  fable.  "  But  the  greatest  thing  in  divine  providence, 
is,''  he  says,  *'  that  it  does  not  suffer  the  vice  arising  from  volun- 
tary defection,  to  remain  useless,  and  that  it  turns  the  purposes 
of  the  wicked,  to  some  good  and  useful  end." 

He  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  Grod's  permitting^  and 
h\8  producing  an  event.     A  brief  extract  will  show  both  his 
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doctriDe,  and  bb  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  is  com* 
batting  the  notion  of  the  heretic,  Basilides,  who  held,  that  the 
martyrs  suffered,  under  providence,  because  of  their  sins  com- 
mitted in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  He  says :  "  It  is  impious 
to  suppose  that  these  afflictions  are  from  the  will  of  God.  For 
neither  did  our  Lord  suffer  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  nor  do 
those  who  suffer  persecution,  suffer  it  by  the  will  of  God ;  for  if 
so,  then  one  of  two  things  must  be  true,  either  persecution  is  a 
good  thing,  or  they  who  decree  and  inflict  it,  are  innocent.  But 
yet  nothing  takes  place  without  the  will  of  the  Lx)rd  of  all  things. 
It  remains  therefore,  briefly  to  show  that  things  of  this  nature 
take  place,  God  not  preventing  them,  fii?  Ktokvaavtog  tov  S^ov^ 
for  this  only  saves  both  the  providence,  and  the  goodness  of  God, 
loi/ro  yag  fiopov  adC^^  nal  ttjv  ngovoiav,  »al  t'^v  o/a^on^ro 
TOV  Siov,  It  is  not  necessary,  now,  to  suppose,  that  be  produ- 
ces afflictk)ns,  for  we  ought  not  to  think  this ;  but  it  is  meet  for 
us  to  believe  that  he  does  not  hinder  those  who  inflict  these 
evik ;  and  that  he  employs,  to  a  good  end,  these  atrocities  of 
the  adversaries."  ^  The  amount  of  his  doctrine  appears  to  be, 
that  God  neither  decreed  nor  pfoduces  evil  of  any  kind ;  but 
yet,  as  he  is  the  author  of  a  universal  providence,  he  determined 
not  to  prevent  evil,  and  he  does  not  prevent,  but  turns  it  to  good 

Eurpose,  such  as  '  the  sanctification  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of 
is  kingdom.' 
He  supposes  the  stars,  which  he  regards  as  "  spiritual  bodies 
with  angels  presiding  over  them,"  to  be  employed  by  providence 
in  an  eminent  degree,  'as  causes  of  health  or  pestilence,  fruit- 
fulness  or  famine,  and  as  signs  of  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come.' 

Origen  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  divine  providence,  as  com- 

Crebending  not  only  God's  present  management  of  the  worlds 
ut  also  bis  foreknowledge  and  purposes.  A  passage  from  his 
work  against  Celsus,  will  show  at  once  the  cavils  of  this  vain 
man,  and  the  manner  in  which  Origen  regarded  and  defended 
the  doctrine.  Speaking  of  the  predicted  treachery  of  Judas, 
Celsus  says :  ''  He  (Christ),  being  God,  foretold  these  things ; 
and  what  was  predicted  must  necessarily  take  place.  God, 
therefore,  caused  his  own  disciples  and  apostles,  with  whom  be 
ate  and  drank,  to  become  impious  and  wicked,  while  he  espe- 
cially ought  to  have  done  good  to  all  men,  and  peculiarly  to  those 
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of  bis  own  family.  Never  yet  did  a  man  lay  snares  for  one  at 
whose  table  he  was  a  guest ;  but  ibis  man  became  a  traitor  to  the 
(jod  with  whom  he  sat  at  feasts ;  and  what  is  more  absurd^  God 
himself  ensnared  those  who  sat  with  him  at  the  table,  making 
them  traitors  and  impious.  To  these  things,  I  reply  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  since  tbou^  exhortest  me  to  meet  e^en  what 
appear  to  me  the  friTolous  pleas  of  Celsus.  Whatever  is  pre^ 
dieted,  Celsus  supposes  must  so  take  place,  because  it  is  pre^ 
dieted.  But  this  we  do  not  concede;  as  we  say,  that  he  who 
foretells  a  thing,  is  not  the  cause  of  its  taking  place,  since  he 
foretold  what  was  to  be ;  and  as  what  was  to  be  would  have 
taken  place  even  if  not  predicted,  itself  affi>rded  the  occaskm  of 
its  own  prediction  by  him  who  foresaw  it.  And  the  same  pre- 
cedes ail  foreknowledge  of  any  thing  respectmg  us,  whether 
found  in  scripture  or  Grecian  history."  *  Thus,  foo,  in  com- 
menting on  Genesis,  he  says :  ^^  As  there  is  nothing  which  has  not 
some  cause,  while  at  the  first  formation  of  the  worM,  Grod  re- 
volved all  future  things  separately  in  his  mind,  he  saw  that  if  this 
thing  should  be  done  here,  that  would  follow  from  it ;  and  thence, 
a  third  thing;  and  from  that,  another ;  and  thus  onward  to  the  end 
of  all  things,  he  saw  what  would  be  the  consequence.  But,  still, 
he  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  every  sort 
of  thing,  why  it  should  take  place  in  this  or  that  manner.  For 
if  you  see  a  rash  and  precipitate  man,  impelled  in  his  ignorance 
and  by  his  temerity  to  commit  himself  to  a  slippery  path,  and 
you  know  he  will  fall  by  his  treacherous  steps,  still  you  are  not 
the  cause  of  his  fall ;  just  so  are  we  pTainly  to  think  of  Gt)d, 
who  foresees  what  each  one  will  be,  and  the  causes  of  his  being 
such,  and  all  the  acts  he  shall  perform,  whether  good  or  bad. 
And,  that  we  may  freely  announce  what  is  fact,  not  only  is  God's 
foreknowledge  not  the  caude  of  things,  (for  whom  God  foresaw 
would  sin,  him  he  does  not  as  it  were  lead  by  the  hand  to  the 
commission  of  the  deed,)  but,  what  is  indeed  more  removed 
from  common  apprehension,  though  still  true,  the  thing  itself, 
which  is  future,  is  the  cause  of  such  foreknowledge.  Neither 
does  the  thing  take  place  in  consequence  of  its  being  foreknown 
as  future ;  but  it  is  foreknown  because  it  is  to  be."' 
Origen  contended  strongly,  that  divine  providence  is  not  repug- 

1  Viz.  Ambrose^  at  whose  exhortation  he  undertook  the  work. 
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nant  to  free  agency.  Of  course  he  disapproved  much  of  the 
sopersthioD  of  astrology,  as  then  current.  Although  he  concededy 
10  hb  commentary  on  Geoesb,  that  superior  beiugs  might  draw 
prognostics  from  the  situation  of  the  stars,  yet  he  did  not  be- 
lieve human  afiairs  to  be  so  controlled  by  stellar  influence,  that 
they  could  not  take  place  otherwise, '  for  this  would  destroy  all 
freedom,  and  aH  ground  of  praise  or  blame.' 

Origen  made  a  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  evil. 
It  may  be  well  to  inauire  how  he  reconciled  both  with  divine  provi- 
dence. Celsus  had  said,  that ''  the  origin  of  evil  could  not  easily 
be  known,  except  by  a  philosopher,  thereby  intimating  that  a 
pbibsopher  may  know  it  easily ;  but  that  a  common  man  could 
not  make  the  discovery  without  great  labor."  To  this,  Origen 
replies :  **I  say,  that  even  a  philosopher  cannot  easily  know'tbe 
origin  of  evil.  Perhaps  also  he  cannot  in  any  manner,  unless 
by  the  iospirattoo  of  God,  understand  and  show  what  the  evib 
are,  and  whence  they  arose,  and  how  they  may  be  removed."  ^ 
But  yet,  in  his  next  section,  Origen  himself  attempts  the  sokitwn, 
at  Jeast  in  part.  Still  replying  to  this  old  adversary,  he  proceeds : 
'*  Celsus,  as  though  he  nad  some  secret  on  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  he  would  not  divulge,  and  speaking  things  adapted  to  the 
muhitude,  says :  *  It  is  enough  for  the  vulgar,  to  say,  that  evil  Is 
not  from  God,  but  is  inherent  in  matter,  and  dwells  in  mortals.' 
This  is  indeed  true,  that  evil  is  not  from  God.  For  it  is  clear 
from  Jeremiah,  that  from  the  nxMith  of  God  come  not  evil  and 
«>od.  But  we  deny  that  matter  is  the  cause  of  evil  in  man. 
For  each  one's  own  will  b  the  cause  of  the  evil  existing  in  him, 
and  thb  b  itself  the  evil,  fe.xaieoV;  and  the  deeds  which  spring 
from  it  are  also  evil.  Nor  is  any'tbing  else  to  be  esteemed  evi^ 
if  we  wouM  speak  accurately." 

On  the  same  topic  he  says :  "  We  affirm  that  God  b  not  the 
author  of  evil  or  of  vice  and  vicbus  actions.*-Tet  there  are  a 
few  things,  if  you  look  at  the  structure  of  this  universe,  which 
IbNow  from  hb  dbtinguiahed  works ;  just  as  shavings  and  saw- 
dust from  the  fine  works  of  the  artists,  and  as  the  heaps  of  dust 
and  fragments  of  stone  around  their  edifices,  may  appear  to  be 
attributable  to  the  architects."^ 

Again :  **  God  did  not  produce  evil ;  yet  when  found  with 
othan,  he  does  not  pvevent  it,  though  he  might  have  pneveiited 
it;  but  he  usee  it  together  with  thoaewbo  harbor  it,  to  necessary 

>  C.  Ceto,  IV.  85.  «  C.  Celi.  VI.  ». 
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purposes.  For  through  those  in  whom  evil  is  fouud,  he  renders 
illustrious  and  approved  such  as  are  advancing  to  the  glory  of 
virtue.  For  virtue,  if  it  meet  nothing  contrary,  does  not  shine, 
nor  become  more  splendid  and  illustrious.  Virtue  not  tried  and 
examined,  is  not  virtue.''^  This  he  illustrates  in  the  case  of  the 
trial  of  Joseph's  virtue. — ^But  *'  lest  any  one  should  seize  occasion 
of  strengthening  himself  in  sin,  as  though  sin  were  bene6cial,  or 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  universe,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that, 
although  God  uses  the  sin  of  the  wicked  to  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  accommodates  them  to  its  benefit,  they  are,  never- 
theless, guilty  who  perpetrate  evil.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  guilty, 
although  ordained  to  the  general  good,  they  ought  to  be  de- 
tested by  all.  Just  as  one  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  who  is  con- 
demned to  public  works  in  the  city,  which  are  profitable  to  all, 
is  said  to  do  something  which  benefits  the  whole  city,  yet  he 
appears  to  discharge  ar  abominable  office  in  which  no  one  at  all 
wise  would  wish  to  be  employed.  Hence  it  is  that  Paul  the 
Apostle  of  Jesus,  teaches  us,  that  even  the  roost  abandoned  shall 
be  useful  to  the  universe,  although  themselves  shall  be  banished 
among  the  most  abominable ;  but  the  virtuous  shaU  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  universe,  and  shall  therefore  enjoy  the  highest 
place.     '  In  a  great  house  there  are  many  vessels,  etc."  ^ 

All  this  is  justf  on  Origen's  principles,  because  those  who  are 
thus  predestinated  to  be  the  vessels  of  wrath,  sinned  m  a  pre- 
vious state  of  ex'istence,  as  before  shown. 

When  God  sends  physical  evil,  it  is  for  moral  good,  as  the 
physician  administers  his  painful  remedies. 

In  his  work  on  prayer,  be  gives  the  reason  why  God  permitted 
Paul  in  his  youth  to  become  so  atrocious  a  sinner  and  perse- 
cutor of  the  church,  viz.  that  he  might  ever  after  be  humble  and 
feel  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle.  A  remem- 
brance of  these  early  sins,  is  what  Origen  supposes  to  be  the 
thorn  in  the  fleshy  which  kept  him  from  being  exalted  above 
measure,  by  the  abundance  oi  revelations. 

V.    The  Tkiniit. 

Atiunagoras  has  left  us  only  two  small  works ;  from  which, 
however,  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  his  views  on  certain 
points  of  thb  subject  which  he  briefly  touches.    It  is  peculiarly 

1  Horn,  in  Num.  XIV.  a.  •  C.  Cels.  IV.  70. 
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to  be  regretted,  as  regards  the  deeply  ioteresting  inquiry  re- 
specting the  early  opinions  of  the  fathers  on  the  Trinity,  that  we 
have  so  little  remaining  of  the  writings  of  this  teacher.  As  he 
was  among  the  very  first  of  the  converted  philosophers  who  be- 
gan to  teach  and  to  corrupt  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
had  we  more  of  his  works,  we  might,  as  Martini  suggests,  have 
been  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  first  view  which  those  Pla- 
tonists  took  of  these  doctrines. 

In  bis  apology  for  the  Christians,  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  A. 
D.  161,  he  has  a  passage  which  shows  us  how  distinctly  he  con- 
templated the  whole  question  of  the  Trinity  in  unity.  I  give  it 
as  translated  by  Faber.^  "  To  this  only  do  we  strenuously  ap- 
ply ourselves,  that  we  may  know  God,  and  the  Word,  Ao/oc,  who 
is  from  him :  what  is  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father ; 
what  is  the  communion  of  the  Father  with  the  Son ;  what  is  the 
Spirit ;  what  is  the  unity  and  the  distinction  of  these  which  are 
such ;  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  and  the  Son  and  the  Father  are 
united."* 

This  seems  enough  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  in 
unity,  was  a  doctrine  then  known,  and  not  first  invented,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  by  platonizing  Christians.  We  have  also 
his  express  declaration,  that  be  accurately  set  forth  the  doctrine 
then  prevalent  among  the  brethren.^  And  should  it  now  even 
appear,  that  these  J^t  platonizing  fathers  did  not  themselves 
mbrace  this  doctrine,  as  many  contend  that  they  did  not,  will 
not  the  inference  be  a  fair  one,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  they  were 

^  Since  preparing  this  part  of  the  present  article,  I  have  met  with 
an  able  and  interesting  work,  with  the  following  title :  The  Apostoli-* 
dty  of  Trinitarianism ;  or  the  Testimony  of  History  to  the  positive 
Antiquity,  and  to  the  Apostolical  Inculcation,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  By  George  Stanley  Faber>  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  etc. 
In  two  volumes,  octavo,  1832.  The  work  is  not  yet  published  in  this 
teounoy,  I  have  seen  fit,  in  the  above  instance,  and  a  few  others  which 
will  be  acknowledged  as  they  occur,  to  substitute  his  translation  in- 
stead of  my  own.  I  would  also  here  acknowledge  my  obligation  to 
this  author,  for  a  few  passages  which  I  had  not  before  selected, 
from  the  writings  of  the  fethers  now  under  review. 

•  ApoJ.  c.  11. 

u  Si  tihi&ig  udiyai,  intQifioloyovfuu,  Athen.  Legat.  c.  11. 
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the  eornipters  rather  than  the  avthors  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  ? 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
were  the  conceptions  which  this  "philosopher,"  ^as  be  continu- 
ed to  style  himself,)  actually  formed  of  the  divine  JPersons. 

After  refuting  the  charge  of  atheism,  brought  by  the  heathen 
against  the  Christians  from  their  worship  of  only  one  God,  and  him 
invisible  and  incomprehensible,  and  immediately  after  speaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  '•  unbegotten  God,"  he  adds :  "  We  acknow- 
ledge, also,  a  son  of  Grod,  voovfiev  yag  nalviop  tov  ^<ov.  And 
let  no  one  think  it  ridiculous,  that  God  should  have  a  son ;  for 
we  do  not  conceive  of  either  God  the  Father  or  the  Son,  like 
the  fabulous  poets,  who  show  us  gods  no  better  than  men.  The 
son  of  God  is  the  jioyog  of  the  Father,  in  respect  to  image  and 
efficiency,  iv  idtijc  teal  ipsgyil<f ;  for  of  him  and  by  him  were  all 
things,  the  Father  and  the  Son  being  one.  And  the  Son  being 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  unity  and  power  of 
spirit,  the  Son  of  Grod  is  the  mind  and  Xoyog  of  the  Father. 
What  ehUd^  nalg^  imports,  I  will  briefly  explain.  He  was  the 
firstborn  of  God ;  not  as  though  he  had  been  produced,  (for 
God,  being  an  eternal  mind,  had  rov  koyov  in  himself,  always 
being  rational,  Xoywog) ;  but  he  proceeded  forth  from  God  to 
be  the  image  and  energy,  idda  ned  Mgyeia  ilva^  sipo^x^aV,  for 
the  *  formation  of  chaos  into  an  organized  creation,  according  to 
Prov.  VIII.  22,  The  Lord  produced  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
way,  for  his  work.'^  He  immediately  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  following  terms :  "  We  say,  that  the  divine 
Spirit,  which  inspired  the  prophets,  is  an  emanation  of  God, 
flowing  forth  and  returning  back  again,  like  a  beam  of  the  sun* 
Who,  then,  would  not  wonder,  at  hearing  us  called  atheists,  who 
declare  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
showing  both  their  power  in  unity  and  their  distinction  in 
order  ?^« 

These  passages,  though  short,  are  still  sufficient  to  aflbrd  us  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  ancient  father  attempted 
Co  conceive  of  the  mystery  of  a  trinity  in  unity,  and  to  ascertain 
the  manner  and  the  objects  of  the  procession  of  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  from  the  Father.     There  has  been  much  dispute  on 

^  What  I  have  thus  marked  In  half  quotation,  appears  to  be  the 
amount  of  a  difficult  passage  in  this  author,  according  to  Martini, 
though  some  give  it  a  diflbrent  construction. 

>  Apol.  e.  9, 10. 
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the  questbDy  whether  he  held  to  the  separate  persooality  of 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  Miinscher  argues,  that  as  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  Spirit  as  a  distinct  person,  therefore 
he  did  not  regard  the  Son  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  Gue- 
rike  contends,  that  as  he  appears  to  have  held  to  the  personality 
of  the  Satif  we  are  therefore  to  infer  a  similarity  oi  views  re- 
specting the  Spirit.  And  this  he  very  properly  maintains  from 
the  following  circumstance,  viz.  that  Atfaenagoras  made  die 
character  of  the  Son  the  main  question  of  the  two,  and  express- 
ed his  views  more  fully  upon  it.  And  as  he  manifestly  held  to 
a  trinity  of  some  sort,  if  he  made  two  persons  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  regarded  the  Spirit  as  a 
third  person;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  a  trinity  oi/ierfoiw, 
and  not  of  mere  attributes,  to  which  he  held.  Martini  and  oth- 
ers contend,  that  Atbenagoras  regarded  the  Son  as  only  the 
reason  or  understanding  of  the  Father,  proceeding  forth  to  the 
work  of  creation.^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  term  trinity  was  flot  in  use 
at  this  period,  nor  had  there  probably  been  much  speculation  on 
this  mystery,  till  the  conversion,  in  this  age,  of  such  heathen 
philosophers  as  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  etc.  We  are 
therefore  to  k)ok  rather  for  the  vieun  which  they  seemed  to  en- 
tertain, than  for  their  use  of  technical  language  on  this  subject, 
which  in  fact  did  not  become  decidedly  &ed  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Tbeophilus  of  Antioch,  who  died  A.  D.  183, 
is  the  first  who  b  known  to  have  used  the  term  trinity* — ^In  the 
commencement  of  philosophical  speculation  on  such  a  mystery, 
we  may  well  expect  to  find  much  variety  and  obscurity  of  views, 
and  not  a  little  corruption  also,  in  the  course  of  its  progress. 
The  fact  of  chief  value,  which  we  learn  from  the  above  extracts, 
is  the  distinct  recognition  of  a  trinity  in  unity  in  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  precise  views  which  Athenagoras  embraced  con- 
cerning this  great  mystery  of  godliness,  and  by  which  he  at- 
tempt^ phibsophically  to  explain  and  commend  it  to  the  mind 
of  a  heathen  prince,  however  interesting  in  the  history  of  human 
speculation,*  would  not  be  of  so  much  importance,  even  if  we 
could  now  ascertain  them ;  for,  if  they  should  not  be  found  to 
accord  with  the  Scriptures,  we-  mieht  very  naturally  suppose 
him  to  have  corrupted  the  truth  by  bis  vain  phik>sophy.  Pei- 
haps,  after  all,  be  had  himself  formed  no  very  definite  views  of 

1  Miinflcher,  Dogmengescb,  11.  443.   Guer.  II.  101.    Mactiai,  von 
der  Gottbeit  Chritti,  p  55. 
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the  **  unity  and  the  distiDctioD/'  of  which  he  speaks,  as  existii^ 
between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  which  he  sought  to 
understand.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  viz.  that  he  regarded 
the  Son  as  eternal  and  ^*  without  beginning.''  His  views  there- 
fore were  neither  Arian  nor  humanitarian ;  though  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  a  leaning  to  those  which  Sabellius  afterwards 
maintained. 

As  Pantaenusj  the  next  teacher,  has  left  nothing  that  has 
reached  us,  we  proceed  to  his  successor. 

Clemeni  is  accused,  by  Photius,  of  having  *  reduced  the  Son 
to  a  mere  creature ;'  and  of  having  taught  that  the  *  Father  pos- 
sessed two  Xoyoi,  of  which  the  inferior  one  made  his  appear- 
ance among  men.'  Photius,  however,  as  is  supposed  by  Gruerike, 
might  feel  a  prejudice  against  Clement,  since  he  did  not  find,  in 
his  works,  the  technical  language  whk^h  subsequendy  had  come 
into  use  on  this  subject ;  and  therefore  his  authority  as  to  the 
opinions  of  this  father,  is  of  less  importance. 

In  the  works  of  Clement,  which  are  preserved,  we  indeed 
often  find  passages  which  seem  to  speak  of  the  Xoyog  as  the 
power,  or  as  some  property,  or  attribute  of  God.  The  following 
will  serve  as  a  specimen.  ^*  The  loyog  of  the  Father  of  all,  is 
not  the  spoken  word,  but  the  wisdom  and  most  manifest  good- 
ness of  God ;  and  likewise  the  almighty  and  truly  divine  power ; 
the  all  powerful  and  sovereign  will,  which  is  not  unintelligible 
even  to  those  who  do  not  confess  him."  ^ 

Such  language  from  the  mouth  of  a  modem  polemic,  would 
justly  be  considered  as  implying  that  the  man  who  used  it  did  not 
consider  the  Xoyog  as  a  distinct  person,  but  only  an  attribute,  or 
a  class  of  attributes  in  the  divine  nature.  In  the  writings  of  an 
ancient  father,  however,  it  implies  no  such  thing,  but  is  in  good 
keeping  with  their  general  mode  of  speculation  on  the  subject. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  urged,  that  even  Athanasius,  Ter- 
tuUian,  etc.  employed  the  like  phraseology.  Some  further  quo- 
tations will  show  the  manner  in  which  Clement  used  such 
language  even  in  immediate  connexion  with  other  assertions  which 
imply  a  distinct  personality.  How  bis  philosophy  would  recon- 
cile the  two  modes  of  speaking,  is  a  question  of  far  less  impor- 
tance to  us,  than  that  ot  the  fact  respecting  his  actual  belief  in  a 
distinct  personality.  The  consistency  of  his  language,  and  also 
of  his  belief,  may  be  called  in  question  without  impairing  the 
evidence  of  his  belief  itself.      The  same  thing  is  continually 

^  Strom.  V.  1.  od.  Werceb.     Pat.  Opp.  Pol.  Vol.  VJ.  p.  12. 
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done  in  controversies  at  the  present  day.  What  writer  in  favor 
of  the  trinity,  is  not  now  considered  by  his  opponents  as  uttering 
many  things  totally  inconsistent  wiib  this  doctrine  ?  And  yet 
they  do  not  doubt  his  belief  of  the  doctrine.  Why,  then,  shall 
not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fa- 
thers f  My  object  is  not  to  vindicate  or  to  impugn  their  faith, 
but  simply  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 

I  proceed  to  passages  in  which  we  find  this  variety  of  lan- 
guage. Speaking  of  the  free  ofifer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  and 
Christ's  willingness  to  save  aU,  Clement  proceeds :  ^*  And  neither 
can  it  be  said  that  the  Lord  does  not  will  to  save  the  human  race 
in  general,  oi^pomon;^,  because  he  knows  not  how  to  take  care 
of  each  one ;  for  ignorance  does  not  appertain  to  God,  who  was 
the  counsellor  of  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
for  this  was  the  Wisdom  in  which  the  almighty  God  previously 
rejoiced.  For  the  Son  is  the  power  dvvcifi$g  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  dpx^xoirtf  roc  koyoc  of  the  Father  and  bn  wisdom 
before  all  derived  existences ;  and  he  may  be  appropriately  de- 
nominated the  teacher  of  those  who  were  formed  by  him.  Nor 
does  he  ever,  diverted  by  any  pleasure,  abandon  the  care  of 
men ;  who  also  even  assumed  flesh,  which  by  nature  is  produced 
passible,  and  trained  it  to  a  state  of  impassibility.  How  is  be  then 
Savior  and  Lord,  unless  the  Savior  and  Lord  of  all  f  Yes,  he 
is  the  Savior  of  those  who  believe,  because  they  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  him ;  and  he  is  Lord  of  those  who  believe  not, 
as  they  might  confess  him  and  obtain  the  appropriate  benefit,  he 
has  provided  for  their  case.  But  all  the  energy  of  the  Lord 
has  reference  to  the  Almighty,  and  the  Son,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
certain  paternal  energy,  natgixii  ne  cW(^f »a."  ^ 

I  give  these  passages  in  extensoy  instead  of  selecting  merely 
the  phrases  which  contain  the  sentiments  in  question,  as  the  true 
import  of  such  phrases  will  thus  be  more  apparent.  The  in- 
quisitive reader  may  also  be  gratified  with  the  mcidbntal  notices 
be  will  thus  find  interspersed,  respecting  other  opinions  of  no 
small  interest  at  the  present  dav,  as  that  of  general  atonenunij 
the  free  oflTer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  election^  etc. 

A  further  proof,  that  Clement  held  to  a  distinct  personality 
and  a  distinct  will  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  his  mysterious  union 
with  the  Father,  is  found  in  the  following  passage :  *'  He  takes 
care  of  all,  as  it  becomes  him,  being  Lord  of  all ;  for  he  is  the 
Savior,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  all.     He  imparts  of  his  beneficence 

1  Strom.  VII.  3.  p.  388. 
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aocordiDg  to  tba  adaptedness  of  each  individual,  both  to  Greeks 
aod  barbariaos,  and  to  those  from  among  them  predestinated  as 
faithful  and  elect,  but  called  in  due  tiooe.  Neither  can  he  envv 
any,  who  equally  invites  all,  though  he  eminently  rewards  such 
as  are  distinguished  for  their  faith.  Nor  can  he  be  hindered 
by  any  other,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and  specially  iubeerves  the 
will  of  the  good  and  omnipotent  Father*  On  the  contrary, 
envy  does  not  reach  the  Lord,  who  is  impassible  and  b^otten 
without  beginning,  ivuQ%£Q  yMfuvovJ^^  ^ 

In  this  last  phrase,  we  have  a  clue  to  his  mode  of  speculating 
on  the  generation,  or  emanation,  of  the  Son  from  the  Father* 
Perhaps  it  was  this  notion  of  "  eternal  generation"  which  led 
him  to  say  many  things  which,  taken  by  themselves,  appear  to 
contradict  a  belief  in  the  eternal  personality  of  the  Son.  But 
if  he  regarded  the  generatk)n  as  eternal^  how  should  such  de- 
clarations impair  the  evidence  of  his  belief  in  eternal  sonship, 
any  more  than  kindred  declarations  from  others,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  who  have  held  to  the  same  position  f — ^We  pro- 
ceed to  passages  in  which  he  further  speaks  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes and  works  of  Christ. 

"  The  most  excellent  being  on  earth,  is  the  most  pious  man ; 
and  the  most  excellent  in  heaven,  b  the  angel  that  is  nearest  in 
place  and  the  purest  partaker  of  eternal  and  blessed  life.  But 
the  most  perfect,  and  holy,  and  noble,  and  beneficent,  and  the 
most  perfectiy  fitted  to  rule  and  to  reign,  is  the  nature  of  the 
Son,^  which  is  most  intimately  joined  to  the  only  omnipotent, 
1}  T(ji  fiopm  noPTOxgatogi  ngootxeotatii.  This  nature  is  of  su- 
preme dignity,  which  ordains  all  things  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Father,  and  governs  the  un  verse  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, working  all  things  by  his  exhaustiess  and  indefatigable  power, 
as  it  inspects  and  influences  the  thoughts.  For  never  does  the 
Son  of  God  cease  from  his  inspectbn ;  not  being  divided,  not 
separated  into  parts,  not  going  from  place  to  place,  but  being  al- 
ways everywhere,  and  circumscribed  by  nothine,  all  mind,  alt 
paternal  light,  all  eye,  seeing  all  things,  hearuig  aU,  knowing  att» 
scrutinizing  all  powers  by  his  power.  To  him  are  subjected  the 
whole  host  of  both  angels  and  gods.** ' 

Again,  in  his  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles,  speaking  of  the  Son, 
he  says :  "  The  divine  Xoyoc,  who  is  God  most  manifest,  who  is 

*  lb.  p.  386. 

*  Strom.  VII.  3.  p.  384. 
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equal  to  the  sorereigo  of  all,  o  Tip  dtandtfi  xw  oXtnf  iiicm&itg.^ 
And  again  :  ^  Now  this  same  lofog  appeared  among  men,  who 
alone  is  both  God  and  man.**  *'  Believe,  O  roan,  in  man  and 
God ;  believe,  O  man,  in  him  who  suflfered  and  is  worshipped 
as  the  living  God ;  believe,  ye  slaves,  in  him  who  died ;  let  all 
men  believe  in  him  alone  who  is  the  God  of  all  men,"  ^  In  his 
Pedagogue,  he  says ;  **  Our  preceptor,  O  children,  is  like  God 
his  Father,  whose  son  he  is,  impeccable,  irreprehensible,  and  im- 
passible in  mind ;  God  in  the  form  of  man,  unpolluted,  obedient 
to  the  paternal  will ;  God  the  loyos,  who  b  in  the  Father,  who 
is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and,  with  the  form,  is  God.'' ' 
Again :  ^  God  himself  becomes  man,  for  such  is  bis  will.  He- 
raclitus  was  therefore  right  in  speaking  of  men  as  gods,  and  gods 
as  men ;  for  the  Xoyog  is  an  obvious  mystery ;  God  in  man,  and 
the  roan  God,  ^iog  h  iv^gmnt^  nai  Sp^gmnog  &t6g/^^ 

**In  exposition  to  the  Docete,  he  held  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  body,  though  he  did  not  suppose  it,  in  all  respects,  like 
our  bodies.  It  was  free  from  all  impurity  and  all  wants*  It 
needed  no  material  sustenance,  being  upheld  by  sacred  power. 
When  Christ  ate,  it  was  merely  to  prevent  those  about  him  from 
blling  into  the  mistake,  that  his  body  was  only  a  phantasm,,  an 
error  which  many  had  now  embraced.^  He  elsewhere  speaks 
of  the  Id/oc  in  tbb  body,  as  a  pearl  in  the  shell ;  and  the  txxiy, 
as  a  window  through  which  the  Xoyog  appears.  He  savs,  also, 
that  Christ's  body  was  deformed,  which  was  perhaps  only  an  in- 
ference of  his  from  Is.  liii.  2.  The  time  of  Christ's  ministry, 
he  supposes  to  have  been  but  a  single  year ;  so  interpreting  b. 
Lxr.  1 ,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  *^  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."  » 

A  passage,  in  which  he  assigns  reasons  why  Christ  did  not 
marry,  will  show,  among  other  things,  hb  view  of  the  sonship  of 
Christ,  m  some  important  respects.  *' There  are  those  who 
openly  pronounce  marriage  to  be  fomicatk>n,  and  teach  that  it 
was  instituted  by  the  devil.  These  arrogant  men  abo  affirm, 
that  they  imitate  the  Lord,  who  neither  married  nor  possessed 
any  thing  in  the  world ;  boasting  that  they  understand  the  gospel 
better  than  others. — ^They  know  not  the  reason  why  the  Lord 

1  Cohort.  I.  7 and  10.  sp»d.I.2. 
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did  not  marry ;  for,  Brst,  be  bad  bis  proper  wife,  the  cburch ; 
and  then,  be  was  not  a  common  man,  that  be  should  need  any 
helper  according  to  the  flesh  ;  neither  was  it  necessary  for  him 
to  have  children,  who  was  born  and  forever  eontinue$  the  only 
Son  of  OodJ^  ^  Of  course  his  sonsbip  was  previous  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  at  bis  baptism ;  and  is  likewise  difllerent  from 
that  of  angels  and  good  men,  as  he  is  ''the  only  son  of  God." 

Clement  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  teacher  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels, at  the  6rst  creation  of  these  orders  of  beings.  Tracing 
back  the  current  of  knowledge,  from  one  philosopher  to  another, 
be  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  not  even  angels,  but  Christ 
himself  was  the  source  of  all  knowledge*  to  created  beings,  their 
first  preceptor,  and  hence  ^^he  is  called  wisdom  by  all  the 
prophets."^ 

The  following,  as  given  by  Faber,  will  show  at  once  what  was 
the  belief  and  the  practice  of  Clement  in  respect  to  oflering 
prayer  to  Christ.  It  will  likewise  exhibit,  incidentally,  bis  ex- 
alted view  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

^<  As  for  what  remains,  in  such  a  panegyric  of  the  Word, 
^yoQ,  to  the  Word  let  us  thus  ofler  up  our  prayers :  O  thou,  the  In- 
structor, be  propitious  to  thy  children.  Father,  Charioteer 
OF  Israel,  Son  and  Father,  both  one,  O  Lord  !  Grant  unto 
us,  who  follow  thy  commandments,  to  accomplish  the  likeness 
of  thy  image,  and  to  apprehend,  according  to  our  own  strength, 
the  good  God  and  the  clement  Judge :  and  grant  universally, 
that,  when,  in  tranquil  agreement  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall 
wavelessly  have  sailed  over  the  flood  of  sin,  we,  living  in  thy 
peace,  may  be  translated  to  thy  city.  By  night,  by  day,  even 
to  the  perfect  day,  let  us  oflTer  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  the 
inefllable  Wisdom,  to  the  alone  Father  and  Son,  to  the  Son  and 
the  Father,  to  the  Son  the  Instructor  and  Teacher,  and  together 
also  with  them,  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  things  are  to  the  One : 
in  whom  are  all  things :  on  account  of  whom,  all  things  are  one : 
on  account  of  whom,  is  eternity :  whose  members  we  all  are : 
whose  are  the  glory,  the  worlds.  To  the  Good  are  all  things : 
to  the  Excellent  are  all  things :  to  the  Wise  are  all  things :  to  the 
Just  are  all  things.  To  whom  be  glory,  botli  now  and  forever. 
Amen."  3 

I  add,  likewise,  Faber's  translation  of  an  ancient  hymn,  found 

1  Str.  III.  6,  p.  434.  «  Str.  VI.  7,  p.  342. 

»  P»d.  III.  12.    Faber,  Vol.  J.  p.  79^  80. 
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io  the  works  of  this  father,  and  doubtless  expressive  of  his 
views,  whether  composed  by  him,  or  by  another  hand.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  grateful  to  the  curiosity,  if  not  to  the  taste,  of  the 
modern  reader,  to  meet  with  this  specimen  of  the  very  numerous 
hymns  of  the  ancient  Christians,  "  in  honor,"  as  Pliny  says,  ^^  of 
Christ  as  God." 

^  O  thou,  the  bit  of  untamed  colts,  the  wing  of  wandering 
birds,  the  true  rudder  of  infants,  the  shepherd  of  the  royal 
lambs;  gather  together  thy  simple  children,  holily  to  praise, 
guilelessly  to  hymn,  with  innocent  mouths,  Christ  the  leader  of 
children. 

"  O  King  of  saints,  O  all-subduing  Word  of  the  Most  High 
Father,  dispenser  of  wisdom,  the  age-rejoicing  support  of  the 
labors  of  the  human  race,  Savior  Jesus,  shepherd,  ploughman, 
rudder,  bit,  heavenly  wing  of  the  holy  flock,  flsher  of  the  saved 
of  all  languages,  tempting  them  from  the  hostile  waves  of  the  sea 
of  wickedness  with  the  sweet  bait  of  life :  lead,  O  thou  shepherd 
of  ratKNial  sheep ;  lead,  O  thou  holy  king  of  unpolluted  children, 
after  the  footsteps  of  Christ ;  lead,  O  heavenly  way,  O  eternal 
Word,  infinite  age,  everlasting  light,  foundation  of  mercy,  per^ 
former  of  virtue,  pfous  life  of  those  who  sing  hymns  to  God,  O 
Christ  Jesus." 

**  Let  us  infants,  nourished  with  celestial  milk,  and  filled  with 
the  dewy  Spirit,  smg  together  simple  praises,  tune  hymos,  Io 
Christ  the  king,  the  holy  repayment  for  eternal  life." 

*^  Let  us  siiq;  together,  let  us  sing  with  siropFicity,  the  mighty 
child." 

^*  Let  us,  choir  of  peace,  the  children  of  Christ,  a  wise  people, 
jointly  celebrate  the  God  of  peace."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristtes  which  mark  this 
hymn,  is  the  accumulatk>n  of  epithets  and  titles.  In  this,  it  is 
said  remarkably  to  resemble  the  old  Orphic  hymns.  Christians 
had  DOW  -become  but  too  sadly  fond  of  imitating  the  heathen  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  in  modes  of  speculatkMi. 

The  views  of  Origen  respect ing  the  Trinity  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  followins;  extracts.  In  his  work  against  Celsus, 
Origen  thus  cites  and  refutes  the  followkig  objections  brought  by 
Celsue  against  the  Christians,  and  which  Origen  supposes  may 
appear  forcible  to  some.    **  If  they  worshipped  no  other  but 

'  Hymn,  ad  calc  Clem.  Alex.  Pndag.  lib.  III.   Faber,  Vol.  I.  p.  61, 
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one  God,  they  would  perhaps  have  a  good  argument  against 
others.  But  now  they  worship  exceedingly,  vni(^Qfia%ivova&, 
this  one  that  has  lately  appeared  ;  and  yet  suppose  they  commit 
no  fault  towards  God,  although  they  worship  his  servant.^  To 
this,"  says  Origen,  ^'I  reply;  that  if  Celsus  had  known  this 
declaration,  /  and  my  Father  are  one,  and  that  which  was  ut- 
tered in  prayer  by  the  Son  of  God,  as  I  and  thou  are  one^  he 
would  not  have  supposed  us  to  worship  any  other  but  the  Grod 
over  all.  For  the  Father^  saith  he,  is  in  tne;  and  I  in  the 
Father.  But  if  any  one  shall  be  perplexed  by  this,  lest  we  de- 
sert to  those  who  deny  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  two  per- 
sons, vnooTciasi^,  (perhaps  equivalent  then  to  ovalai,  beings,) 
let  him  consider  this,  all  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mindf  that  he  may  understand  the  declaration,  land  the  Father 
are  one.  We  therefore  worship  one  God,  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  I  have  explained ;  and  our  position  remains  valid  against 
others.  Neither  do  we  adore,  thus  profoundly,  one  who  has 
recendy  appeared,  as  not  existing  before ;  for  we  believe  him 
when  saying.  Before  Abraham  uhu^  lam;  and  when  saying,  / 
Hill  the  truth.  For  no  one  of  us  is  so  much  of  a  slave,  as  to 
suppose,  that  the  substance  of  the  truth  did  not  exist  before  the 
time  of  Christ's  appearance.  We  therefore  worship  the  God  of 
truth,  and  the  Son.  the  truth,  being  two  things  as  to  person,  Mo 
T^  vnoarioi^  ngayfiaxu,  but  one  in  unanimity  and  concord  and 
identity  of  will :  so  that  he  who  has  seen  the  Son,  the  efiulgence 
of  Grod's  glory  and  the  portrait  of  bis  person,  has  seen  God  in 
him  who  is  the  image  of  God."  ^ 

In  other  passages  which  follow,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Origen 
was  disposed  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  persons  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  whether  he  regarded  them  as  dis- 

^  Here  and  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  Celsus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
jbct,  that  the  Christians  regarded  Christ  as  truly  divine,  and  worabipped 
him  as  God.  So  did  Pliny  before  him.  How  strong  is  such  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  general  fad  in  those  early  times ;  so  general  indeed  as 
to  be  obvious  even  to  heathen.  And  how  diflferent  this  from  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  Christ's  divinity  and  worship  were  now  first  taught  by 
these  same  platonizing  fathers,  who  seem,  in  fact,  more  inclined,  of 
the  two,  to  explaJD  away  than  to  invent  such  dogmas.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  Celsus  lived  about  a  hundred  years  before  Origen, 
and  thus  his  testimony  is  to  the  general  &ct  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

«  Orig.  C.  Cela.  VIII.  12. 
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tioct  te*firf  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  the  term  has  since 
been  erapToyed,  the  reader  wHl  judge.  And  that  he  may  the 
better  judge,  on  this  and  other  points,  instead  of  confining  my- 
self to  detached  phrases,  and  arranging  such  phrases  all  under 
their  appropriate  heads,  I  prefer  to  give  the  extracts  in  their 
proper  connexion,  as  mucn  as  possible ;  thus  leaving  for  the  in- 
telligent readers  of  this  work,  as  they  pass  along,  to  fix  for  them* 
selves  on  the  several  points  that  may  be  established  by  the 
quotations.  As  no  small  part  of  the  confusion  and.  apparent 
contradiction  of  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  the  Trinity, 
seems  to  spring  from  their  speculations  on  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Son,  it  may  be  well  here  to  present  some  passages  that 
bear  particularly  on  this  point. 

In  his  work  de  Prineipiisj  a  part  of  which  is  now  found  only 
in  the  translation  by  Runnus,  be  says :  ^^  Turn  deinde  quia  J&- 
BUS  Cbristus  ipse  qui  venit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus  ex  pa- 
tre  est.  Qui  cum  in  omnium  conditione  patiri  ministrasset,  per 
ifisum  enim  omnia  facta  iunt^  novissimis  temporibus  seipsum 
exinaniens  homo  factus  incarnatus  est  cum  Deus  esset,  et  homo 
factus  mansit  quod  erat  Deus.  Corpus  assumpsit  nostro  corpori 
simile,  eo  solo  differens  quod  natum  ex  virgine  et  Spiritu 
Sincto."! 

He  begins  the  second  book  of  the  same  work,  by  inculcating 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  Christ's  human  ana 
divine  natures.  This  divine  nature,  be  says,  is  designated  in 
scripture,  by  various  terms,  as  wisdom,  etc.  "Nee  tamen  alius 
est  primogenitus  per  naturam  quam  sapientia,  sed  unus  atque 
idem  est.  Denique  et  apostolus  Paulus  dicit,  Christus  Dei  vir^ 
iui  et  Dei  sapientia  J^  *  And  this  wisdom,  God  begat  before  the 
mountains  were  established,  as  said  by  Solomon.  Yet  this  gen- 
eratkm  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  at  all  after  the  manner  of 
corporeal  beings*  It  is  both  impious  and  absurd,  to  suppose,  that 
God  had  not  eternally  the  power  of  producing  this  wisdom,  or 
divine  nature  of  Christ ;  or  that,  having  the  power,  he  should  not 
have  been  eternally  exerting  it.'  He  continues :  "  Propter 
quod  nos  semper  Deum  patrem  novimus  uni^eniti  filii  sui,  ex  ipso 
quidem  nati,  et  quod  est  ab  ipso  trabentis,  sme  ullo  tamen  initio, 
non  solum  eo  quod  aliquibus  temporum  spatiis  distingui  potest, 
sed  ne  illo  quidem  quod  sola  apud  semetipsam  mens  intueri 
solet,  et  nudo,  (ut  ita  dixerim,)  atque  animo  conspicari.     Extra 

1  De  Princip.  Prof.  4. 
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oiDoe  ergo  quod  vel  dici,  vel  iDtelligi,  potest  initiom,  generatam 
esse  credeodam  est  sapieDtiam."^  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  imagine  how  this  '*  eternal  and  continual  generation"  should 
beeflected,  asbegoesonto  assureos:  ^Cui  nulla  prorsus  com* 
paratio  non  in  rebus  solum,  sed  ne  b  cognitione  quidem,  vel 
sensu  inveniri  potest,  ut  bumana  cogitatio  posset  apprebendere 
quomodo  ingeoitus  Deus  pater  efficitur  unigeoiti  filii.  Est 
naroque  ita  sterna  ac  sempitema  generatio  sicut  splendor  gene- 
ratur  e%  luce.  Non  enim  per  adoptionem  spiritus  filius  fit  ex- 
trinsecus,  sed  nature  filius  est."^  He  also  speaks  of  tbe  Son  as 
emanatms;  from  the  Father;  'but  not  accoiding  to  the  absurd 
fables  of  those  who  thought  the  dirae  nature  could  be  di- 
vided into  parts.'  **  It  is  therefore  more  as  the  will  proceeds 
from  the  mind  and  yet  does  not  take  away  any  part  of  the  mind, 
nor  is  separated  or  diryled  from  it,  that  the  Father  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  begotten  the  Son.''' 

Many  other  passages  might  be  adduced,  which  speak  of  the 
divine  nature  and  eternal  existence  of  Christ ;  but  there  is 
not  room  for  them  here.  Origen  considered  it  just  as  absurd  to 
suppose  any  beginning  to  his  existence,  as  to  suppose  a  begin- 
ning to  "  truth,"  "  wisdom,"  "  power,"  "  life,"  etc.  by  which  he 
is  designated  in  scripture.  And  yet  he  believed  him,  in  a  sense, 
inferior  to  the  Father,  as  being  mysteriously  begotten  of  him. 
The  Father  is  the  ibundatk>n  and  source  of  existence  as  **  the 
unbegotten."  In  reply  to  Celsus,  who  is  so  fond  of  pressing 
Christians  on  tbe  score  of  their  supreme  adoration  of  Christ,  he 
says :  '^Be  it  so,  that  there  are  some,  among  the  multitude  of 
believers  holding  discordant  opinkxis,  who  precipitately  regard 
the  Savior  as  the  supreme  God  over  all ;  but  we  do  not  regard 
him  as  such,  believine  his  declaration,  (As  Father  who  sent  mo 
i$  greater  than  L  We  would  not  therefore  place  him  whom  we 
call  Father,  beneath  the  Son  of  God,  as  Celsus  falsely  accuses 
us."  ^  I  add  in  this  connection  the  famous  passage  in  which  Ori- 
gen speaks  of  Christ  as  "  second  God."  The  reader  will  judge, 
if  he  can,  how  much  more  of  separate  existence,  and  of  inferior^ 
ity,  is  indicated  by  it,  than  by  the  more  modem  appellation, 
"  second  person  in  tbe  Godhead."  '^  For  we  are  not,"  says 
Origen  in  reply  to  a  cavil  of  Celsus,  ''to  suppose,  that,  because 
the  nouns  are  feminine,  therefore  untdom  and  righteou$nesi  are 

1  De  Princip.  XL  I,  2.  »  ib.  4.  »  ib.  6. 
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10  reality  yima/e,  which,  according  to  us,  are  the  Sod  of  God, 
as  shown  by  his  disciple,  in  the  declaratioo,  who  became  of  Ood 
unto  MS  wisdom^  and  righteousness^  and  sanctijication^  and  re-' 
demption.  And  although  we  may  therefore  call  him  secoud 
God|  let  them  know,  that,  hy  second  God,  we  mean  nothing  else 
but  the  virtue,  ugitiq,  which  contains  in  itself  all  virtues,  and 
the  reason,  Xoyog^  which  contains  in  itself  whatever  of  reason 
there  is  in  things  produced  according  to  nature,  and  as  leading 
causes,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  universe :  which  reason,  we 
say,  was  allied  and  united  with  the  soul  of  Jesus  peculiarly, 
compared  with  every  other  soul,  he  alone  being  able  perfectly 
to  receive  the  highest  participation  of  pure  (or  self-exbtent)  rea* 
son  and  wisdom  and  righteousness*"  ^ 

Origen  ascribes  divine  attributes  and  divine  works  in  general, 
to  Christ ;  but  some  of  them  in  a  higher  sense  to  the  Father  than 
to  the  Son.  While  he  considered  Christ  as  possessing  wisdom, 
riebteousoess,  etc.  in  himselff  and  even  as  being  the  very  wisdom 
of  God,  he  speaks  of  him  as  inferior  in  power.  Thus  he  often 
speaks  of  the  Father  as  performing  the  work  of  creatkm  through 
the  Son,  the  Father  being  the  source  of  power.  In  some  places, 
too,  he  speaks  of  the  Father  as  also  the  source  of  moral  attri- 
butes, and  Christ  as  the  image  of  these  attributes,  as  they  exist 
in  the  supreme  Father.  On  the  inferiority  of  both  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  we  find  the  following.  ^^  Vet  it  appears  right  to  in« 
quire  what  may  be  the  cause  why  each  one  who  is  regenerated 
by  God  unto  salvation,  has  need  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cannot  be  saved  without  the  entire  Trinity ; 
nor  can  possibly  participate  of  the  Father  or  the  Son  without  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  discussing  these  points,  it  will  doubtless  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  special  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Thus  Grod  the 
Father,  as  he  embraces  all  things,  extends  to  all  beings,  impart- 
ine  of  his  own  to  each  one ;  for  he  is  the  source  of  being,  taw 
fUQ  iaxip.  But  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  extending  on- 
Iv  to  rational  beines ;  for  he  is  second  to  the  Father.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  less,  extending  only  to  the  holy.  So,  accond* 
log  to  thb,  the  power  of  the  Father  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  (hat  of  the  Son,  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  again,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  superior 

jrcv,  Mol  vng  avrooo^^,  nai  T^f  avtoducatoavpn^    O.  Gda.  V.  99. 
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to  tliat  of  all  other  holy  beings."^  He  goes  on,  according  to 
Rufinus,  to  say,  that  Christ  extends  to  all  men,  or  exists  in  them, 
inasmuch  as  all,  both  good  and  bad,  have  reason  dwelling  in 
them,  by  which  they  can  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  are 
moral  agents. 

Again  :  "  Thus  also  I  think  it  may  be  well  said  of  the  Savior, 
that  he  is  the  image  of  the  goodness  of  God,  but  not  goodness 
itself.  Certainly  the  Son  is  indeed  good ;  but  not  as  simply 
good.  And  although  he  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
therefore  (rod,  yet  he  is  not  he  of  whom  Christ  himself  said, 
that  they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God.  Thus  is  be  the 
image  of  goodness ;  but  not  good  precisely  as  the  Father.''* 

The  above  passages  from  Origen  are  amply  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish, among  other  things,  the  three  following  positions. 

Firsts  it  is  plain  that  while  he  speculated  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity,  it  was  not  in  the  same  language  that  was  aUer- 
wards  employed  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  their  successors ; 
nor  perhaps  always  consistently  with  them,  or  even  with  himself. 
In  fact,  the  technical  language  employed  by  divines  on  this 
"  great  mystery,"  was  very  far  from  being  settled,  at  the  time  of 
Origen.  The  distinction,  for  instance,  between  the  terms  per- 
ion  and  beings  vnoataoig  and  ovala,  as  thus  used,  seems  hardly 
to  have  been  thought  of.  Origen,  indeed,  employs  them  in  a 
different  manner  when  applied  to  the  separate  persons  of  the 
trinity,  from  what  he  does  in  reference  to  common  beings,  as  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  /are  found ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  to  make  the  peculiar  distinction  and  appropriation  of  these 
terms,  which  has  since  been  made.  Nor  did  be  use  the  word 
6/ioova&os  (of  the  same  substance),  which  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  nomenclature  often  seems  of 
a  different  cast.  Still,  all  this  presents  no  valid  proof  of  his 
holding  to  essentially  difierent  views  from  those  of  the  Nicene 
fathers.  Indeed  it  required  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
more  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  discussions  of  several 
councils,  too,  before  the  human  language  on  this  subject  became 
in  a  tolerable  degree  settled  and  defined.  This  circumstance  b 
of  prime  importance  in  our  investigations  of  the  doctrinal  history 
of  this  period.  The  chief  question  does  not  respect  the  techni- 
cal language  of  these  Alexandrian  fathers,  but  the  things  they 

1  De  Princip.  I.  3, 5.  *  ib.  I.  2, 13. 
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intended,  as  evinced  from  the  whole  tenor  of  what  they  have 
left  us. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  remark,  secondly^  that  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  above  quotations,  that  Origen  did  not  consider  the  union 
of  Christ  and  tlie  Father,  to  he  such  as  to  constitute  them  one 
person  in  any  such  sense  as  a  single  human  being  is  one.  On 
the  contrary,  his  great  danger  on  this  topic,  as  we  should  now  re- 
gard the  use  of  language,  was  that  of  making  the  distinction  so 
great  as  to  imply  not  merely  two  persons,  but  absolutely  two 
distinct  beings*  And  this  distinction  was  in  the  very  natures  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  just  as  eternal  as  the  existence  of 
the  Father  and  of  his  "  reason."  His  notion  of  generation  and 
emanation,  whatever  it  was,  certainly  precluded  the  idea  of  be- 
ginning, for  so  he  expressly  declares. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  thirdly,  that  he  totally  rejected  every 
such  distinctbn  as  would  imply  two  Gods.  This  might  have 
been  shown  by  much  more  extensive  quotatk>ns  from  his  reply 
to  Celsus  on  this  very  objection.  He  was  at  a  great  remove 
from  such  sentiments  as  were  afterwards  broached  by  Arius. 

Let  us,  then,  put  these  things  tc^ether,  and  consider  them  in 
connection  with  the  infant  state  of  theology,  as  a  science,  at  that 
time,  and  all  in  connection  with  the  speculative  cast  of  Origen's 
mind,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  led  rather  to  wonder  at  the  coin- 
cidence, than  at  the  discrepancy  of  his  real  views,  with  those  of 
the  orthodox  generally,  in  subsequent  periods,  on  these  main 
positbns.  We  may  also  wonder,  after  he  had  himself  spoken  of 
the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  Christ's  human  and 
his  divine  nalures,  that  he  should  make  so  little  use  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  interpretation  of  the  difierent  classes  of  texts  con- 
cerning the  Son.  A  forgetfulness  of  this  distinction,  may  have 
caused  the  greater  part  of  his  apparent  incongruities.  But  all 
could  not  be  expected  of  one  man,  or  one  age,  in  speculating 
on  so  profound  a  theme.  Better  still,  perhaps,  had  none  ever 
speculated  so  far. 

Some  may  still  be  disposed  to  inquire,  whether  Origen  believ- 
ed in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  regard  him  as 
a  proper  object  of  divine  worship.  On  this  point  of  Origen's 
creed,  there  has  been,  and  still  b,  much  dbpute ;  and  not  with- 
out some  reason. 

Were  I  here  to  adduce  only  one  class  of  quotations  from  this 
father,  I  should  be  guilty  of  repeating  a  mockery  that  has  some- 
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tiroes  been  practised  on  the  reader.  I  will  endeavor  to  ad- 
duce the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  each  of  these  different 
classes. 

The  first  I  shall  adduce,  are  rather  fitted  to  explain  bis  views 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  approach  the  Father,  though 
detached  parts  of  them  are  often  urged  in  proof  of  his  holding 
to  the  opinion,  that  we  should  worship  the  Father  onlv.  They 
belong  to  the  numerous  portion  of  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  our  addressing  prayer  to  the  Father  through  the  Son.  Thus 
he  says  :  ^^  We  offer  prayers  to  God  through  him  who  is  of  a  na- 
ture between  the  Unbegotten  and  all  begotten  beings,  and  who 
bears  to  us  the  beneficence  of  the  Father,  and,  as  a  priest,  pre- 
sents our,  prayers  to  the  supreme  God."  ^  In  the  same  work, 
he  admits  that  '  angels  are  sometimes  called  Gods  in  scripture, 
because  they  are  divine,  but  yet  we  are  not  commanded  to  wor- 
ship them  in  the  place  of  God,  and  hence  they  are  not  really 
Gods :'  "  For,'*  he  adds,  *^  all  supplication,  and  prayer,  and  en- 
treaty, and  thanksgiving,  are  to  be  directed  to  the  supreme  (rod 
through  the  high  priest  over  all  angels,  the  livine  Word,  even 
God.  We  shall  also  supplicate  the  Word  himself,  and  offer  en- 
treaty and  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  him,  if  we  are  but  able  to 
discriminate  as  to  the  proper  language  thus  to  be  used  ia 
prayer."  >  Still  Origen  considered  '^  it  as  not  according  to  right 
reason  for  us  to  invoke  angels,"  as  he  declares  in  the  next  sen- 
tence ;  and  this,  too,  when  he  here  calls  them  divine^  and  speaks 
of  them  as  '*  ministering  spirits  who  ascend  to  the  supreme 
heavens  to  offer  the  prayers  ofmen*^^ 

Again  ;  in  reply  to  the  plea  of  Celsus,  in  behalf  of  demon 
worship,  Origen  says :  "  Prayer  should  be  offered  to  the  only 
supreme  God,  and  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  the  only  begotten,  and 
the  first  begotten  of  every  creature ;  and  him  we  are  to  entreat, 
as  high  priest,  to  bear  our  prayer,  as  it  reaches  him,  to  his  God 
and  our  Grod,  and  to  his  father  and  the  father  of  all  who  live  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God."  ^  And,  further  on,  he  speaks  of 
'^  hymns  to  him  who  alone  is  called  Ood  over  all,  and  to  bis  on- 
ly begotten  Word  and  God.  And,  indeed,"  he  continues,  *<  in 
byoms  we  worship,  vfipovfuv,  God,  and  his  only  begotten,  as  do 
also  the  son  and  moon  and  stars  and  all  the  heavenly  host ;  for 


*  C.  Cela.  III.  34.  •  C.  Cels.  V.  4. 
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they  aO,  a  divine  choir,  together  with  the  righteous  among  men, 
sine  praises  to  the  supreme  Grod,  and  his  only  begotten  son."  ^ 

From  the  ahove,  it  is  plain,  that  Origen  would  have  us  pray 
to  the  Son  as  mediator  and  as  God — ^and  yet,  through  him  in 
this  character  of  mediator,  we  are  also  to  address  the  supreme 
Father,  as  the  grand  object  of  worship ;— while  angels,  though 
acting  as  divine  internuntii,  are  not  to  be  worshipped  at  all. 

We  now  turn  to  an  extended  passage  of  a  difierent  cast,  which 
we  find  in  his  treatise  "  On  Prayer."  "  But  were  we  once  to 
comprehend,"  says  Origen,  <*  what  prayer  is,  perhaps  no  begot- 
ten being  ought  then  to  be  invoked ;  not  even  Christ  himself, 
but  only  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  to  whom  our  Savior  prayed, 
as  we  have  before  said,  and  teaches  us  to  pray.  For,  hear- 
ing the  request,  teach  ns  to  pray^  he  does  not  teach  [his  disci- 
pi^]  to  pray  to  Aim,  but  to  the  Father^  saying,  Otfr  Father  who 
art  in  Aeoven,  etc.  For  if  the  Son,  as  elsewhere  shown,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Father,  in  essence  and  substance,  we  must 
either  pray  lo  the  Son  and  not  to  the  Father,  or  to  both,  or  to 
the  Father  alone.  But  to  invoke  the  Son  and  not  the  Father, 
every  one  will  confess  to  be  most  unfit  and  unwarranted.  If 
both  are  to  be  invoked,  we  plainly  ought  to  use  the  plural  num- 
ber in  prayer,  and  say,  grant  y«,  bless  ye,  etc.  or  something  of 
the  kind.  But  as  this  at  once  appears  improper,  and  no  one 
can  adduce  an  example  of  the  kind  from  ocripture,  it  remains 
that  we  pray  only  to  God  the  Father  of  all ;  but  not  without  the 
high  priest  who  was  appointed  of  the  Father,  by  an  oath,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedec. — ^But  as  one  who  would 
understand  most  exactly  how  to  pray,  ought  to  invoke,  not  a 
suppliant,  but  the  Father  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  taught  us  to 
address  in  prayer ;  so  no  prayer  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Father 
without  him. — For  he  did  not  say,  ask  me ;  nor  simply,  cLsk  the 
Father;  but,  if  ye  ask  anything  ofth^  Father^  he  v>Ul  give  it 
you  in  my  name.^  And  further  on,  in  reply  to  such  as  think 
they  ought  to  worship  Christ,  because  all  angels  are  command- 
ed to  worship  him,  Origen  thus  quotes  and  expounds  the  follow- 
ing declaratk>ns  :  "  ^Ay  callesi  thou  me  good  9  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is^  Ood^  the  Father.  As  if  be  should  say. 
Why  pray  to  me  ?  Ye  ooght  to  pray  to  the  Father  only,  to  whom 
I  alao  pray,  which  ye  learn  from  the  holy  scriptures.    For  ye 

ought  not  to  pray  to  one  who  is  constituted  by  the  Father  as 

_  ..  ■         ■  * 
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high  priest  for  you,  and  who  has  received  of  the  Father  the  of- 
fice of  comforter,  nttgaukiiTog,  but  through  the  high  priest  and 
comforter  who  can  sympathize  in  your  infirmities,  having  been 
tempted. in  all  points  like  you,  but  yet,  through  the  impartatioD 
of  the  Father  to  me,  dia  roV  dm^aafASvov  /aoI  nariQa,  tempted 
without  sin. — ^But  it  is  not  rational  for  such  as  are  deemed 
worthy  of  one  and  the  same  Father,  to  pray  to  a  brother.  Yoa 
are  then,  with  me  and  through  me,  to  prpyto  the  Father  only."  ^ 
This  is  the  strongest  passage  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  against 
addressing  prayer  to  Christ.  After  diligently  comparing  it  with 
what  he  elsewhere  says,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
wonder  at  the  dispute,  which  has  so  long  existed,  as  to  the  real 
opinions  of  this  father.  The  roost  rational  supposition  is,  that 
he  held  to  difilerent  views  on  this,  as  on  some  other  subjects,  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.^    It  has  already  been  mentioned,  m 

^  De  Oratione,  c.  il5. 

3  So  I  thought  before  meeting  with  Faber's  attempt  to  explain  and 
reconcile  this  apparendy  incongruous  passage ; — and  so  I  must  still 
think,  on  the  whole,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  explanation 
is  ingenious  and  plausible  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  briefly  this ;  that 
Origen  is  here  teaching  us  ''  that,  in  two  several  aspects,  prayer  is  not 
to  be  offered  to  Christ  Thus,  Christ  is  not  to  be  prayed  to,  under 
the  aspect  of  That  which  was  honij  or  under  the  aspect  of  Tlit  tncar- 
note  Son^s  human  nature.  And  thus,  again,  Christ  is  not  to  be  prayed 
to  under  the  aspect  of  Our  IRgh  Priest  or  Mediator.  For,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, his  euchemenical  office  is,  not  to  receive  our  prayers  as  ad- 
dressed inmiediately  to  himself,  but  to  present  them  interoessively  to 
the  Father. — ^Yet,  as  Origen  himself  in  numerous  passages  elsewhere 
instructs,  this  is  no  reason,  why  prayer  should  not  be  offered  to  him, 
as  God  the  Son,  inseparably  united  to  the  Father."  And  precisely 
this,  according  to  Faber,  is  the  distinction  which  Origen  had  in  view 
in  a  passage  quoted  above,  and  which  he  thus  translates.  ^  We  shall 
supplicate  also  the  Word  himself  and  offer  up  our  intercessions  to 
him,  and  give  thanks  to  him,  and  pray  to  him,  if,  respecting  prayer, 
we  shaU  he  able  to  underttand  dicHonal  propriety  and  incorrect  ahuse, 
iitif  dwmfu&a  naramovsir  tr^q  neql  ngoatvxriq  xvqyol^ia^  nail  ntna-- 
X^aeeagJ*    Fab.  II.  p.  333. 

Whether  Faber  is  as  accurate  an  expositor  as  he  is  a  zealous  i^l- 
ogist  of  this  father,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  bear  in  mind,  as  favoring  some  consistent  e3q[>osition  of  him, 
that  his  most  distinguished  successor,  Didymus,  strenuously  contend- 
ed, that  Origen  was  charged  with  contradiction,  through  the  misap- 
prehension of  his  readers. 
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the  notice  of  his  life,  that  be  himself  acknowledged  such  a 
change,  in  several  respects,  in  his  latter  days.     Supposing  such 
a  change  in  this  case,  we  naturally  ask,  whether  his  views  be- 
came more  or  less  orthodox,  as  he  advanced  in  years.     Such  a 
query  is  to  be  answered  from  the  dates  of  those  works  in  which 
these  diverse  opinions  are  respectively  found.     On  this  point, 
Guerike  ^  adduces  proof  from  £usebius,  in  favor  of  the  position, 
that  the  treatise  on  prayer  was  written  before  the  book  against 
Celsus.    Of  course,  in  his  maturer  years,  Origen  became  more 
orthodox,  as  appears  from  the  above  extracts  irom  those  works. 
This  position  may  be  further  confirmed  by  passages  in  his  hom- 
ilies, whksh  are  also  of  a  later  date  than  bis  work  on  prayer. 
And  as  they  will  cast  more  light  on  his  views,  1  will  subjoin  a 
few  of  them.     In  his  homilies  on  Exodus,  he  thus  prays : 
^*  Lord  Jesus,  grant  me  that  I  may  be  counted  worthy  to  have 
some  memorial  in  thy  tabernacle."  ^    So  on  Leviticus :  '*  It  be* 
comes  me  to  invoke  my  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  would  make  me  to 
find  when  seeking,  and  open  to  me  when  knocking.''  ^    So  on 
Numbers :  *^  From  the  heart,  we  implore  the  Word  of  God,  who 
is  his  only  begotten,  and  who  reveals  the  Father  to  whom  he 
will,  that  he  would  deign  to  reveal  these  things  also  to  us."  *  In 
commenting  on  Rom.  x,  as  quoted  by  Guerike,^  he  says :  ^'  The 
apostle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  which  he  writes  to  the 
Corintbiang,  where  he  says,  with  aU  who  invoke  the  name  of  (he 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  placcy  both  theirs  and  ours^  pro- 
nounces the  very  God  whose  name  he  invokes,  to  be  Jesus 
Christ.    If  therefore  Enoch  and  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Samuel 
invoked  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them,  without  doubt  they  in- 
voked the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  And  if  to  invoke  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  adore  God,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as 
Christ  is  invoked,  and  as  we  offer  prayers  to  God  the  Father 
first  of  all,  so  also  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  we  present 
petitions  to  the  Father,  so  we  express  thanks  to  (jod,  so  we 
give  thanks  to  the  Savior.  For  one  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  each, 
that  is,  to  God  the  Father  and  Son,  as  the  divine  word  teaches, 
when  it  says,  that  they  should  honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the 
Father." 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  these  latter  passages  are  from  a  Lat- 
in translation,  and  may  therefore  be  of  somewhat  less  weight  in 

1  Gucr.  II.  p.  207.  «  Horn.  XIII.  3.  ^  Horn.  V.  5. 

4  Horn.  XXVI.  3.  9  Guar.  II.  p.  906. 
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themselves,  than  those  we  derive  directly  from  the  Greek  of 
Origen,  though  still  justly  regarded  as  good  authority  by  Gue* 
rike  and  others. 

It  will  probably  not  be  deemed  superfluous,  to  adduce  further 
proof  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  that  he  regarded  Christ  aa 
both  human  and  divine. 

Those  who  denied  his  proper  humanity,  Origen  pronounced 
heretics ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  frequently  argues  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Savior,  from  the  power  with  which  he  spread  bis 
religion  through  the  world  ana  subdued  hostile  minds,  of  all 
classes,  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.^ 

The  two  natures  of  Christ  were  supposed,  by  Origen,  to  be 
most  intimately  united.  But  on  the  mystery  of  this  union,  no 
man  ever  spoke  with  profounder  reverence,  though  he  could  not 
wholly  check  his  wonted  propensity  for  speculation.  Liet  us 
hear  him  on  this  point,  first  in  a  brief  extract  from  what  be  says 
<*  on  the  manner  and  reasons  of  Christ's  incarnation.''  After 
some  remarks  on  the  incomprehensible  glorv  of  Christ's  charac- 
ter and  works,  he  exclaims  :  *'  In  view  ol  such  things  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  lost  in  perfect  admira- 
tion, that  this  supreme  nature,  emptying  itself  of  its  majesty, 
should  become  man  and  be  conversant  among  men. — Of  all  the 
miracles  and  wonders  concerning  him,  this  totally  surpasses  the 
admiration  of  the  human  mind,  nor  can  the  infirmity  of  mor- 
tal intelligence  perceive  or  understand  bow  such  vast  power  of 
divine  majesty,  and  the  very  Wisdom  of  God  by  which  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  were  created,  is  to  be  believed  as  having 
been  encompassed  within  the  man  who  appeared  in  Judea ;  and 
that  the  Wisdom  of  (jod  was  conceived  of  a  woman,  and  was 
born  an  infant,  and  cried  as  infants  do.— When  we  behold  in 
him  some  things  so  human  that  they*  appear  not  at  all  to  difier 
from  the  common  fi^ilty  of  mortals,  and  some  things  so  divine 
that  they  comport  with  none  other  but  that  divine  and  inefiable 
nature  of  Deity,  the  narrowness  of  the  human  intellect  stops, 
and,  smitten  with  the  stupor  of  admiration,  it  knows  not  where 
to  turn,  or  what  to  hold  to.  If  it  would  recognize  him  as  God, 
it  sees  him  a  man ;  if  it  would  think  him  a  man,  it  beholds  him 
rising  from  the  dead,  with  the  spoils  of  death,  whose  empire  he 
has  destroyed.  Therefore,  with  all  fear  and  reverence,  should 
we  contemplate  the  fact,  that,  in  one  and  the  same  being,  the 

1  Guer.  II.  p.  337. 
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reality  of  each  nature  is  so  exhibited,  that  Dothiog  indecent,  or 
unbecoming,  can  be  perceived  in  that  divine  and  ineffable  being ; 
oor,  on  the  other  band,  are  the  transactions  to  be  considered  as 
an  illusion  by  empty  appearances," — as  some  gnostics  pretended. 
But,  *^  to  explain  these  things  to  human  ears,"  as  Origen  goes 
on  to  say,  <  not  only  far  surpasses  all  our  powers,  because  it  sur- 
passed even  those  of  the  holy  apostles,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  much  for  any  created  being  of  the  heavenly  host.'  He  there- 
fore proposes,  ^  not  through  temerity,  but  because  the  topic  re- 
Suired  it,  to  express  bis  conjectures^  though  he  would  make  no  af- 
rmation  on  the  subject.'^  These  conjectures  we  fipd  in  good 
keeping  witli  his  notbns  about  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  As 
already  stated,  he  held  to  the  original  rectitude,  and  perfect 
equality,  of  all  created  spirits,  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of 
their  Maker.  But  when  they  all  declined,  though  in  different 
degrees,  from  their  first  and  perfect  love,  and  thence  received 
their  diverse  assignations,  in  earth  and  skies,  that,  which  is  now 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  was  alone  found  stedfast.  As  a  reward  for 
this  integrity,  and  to  efiect  the  purposes  of  the  divine  incarnation, 
(as  Grod  could  not  otherwise  become  united  with  flesh,)  this  soul 
was  received  into  the  most  perfect  unk>n  with  the  lofog,  they 
completely  embracing  each*  other,  so  as  to  become,  in  a  sense, 
one  spiritf  or  the  anima  being  as  it  were  merged  in  the  koyog. 
Thus  united,  and  by  this  indispensable  medium,  ^^God  was 
bom  a  man."* 

^  De  Princip.  II.  6, 1  seq. 

'  The  entire  passage,  as  extant  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus,  will 
reward  the  perusal  of  the  inquisitive.  ^  Verum  cum  pro  liberi  arbi- 
trii  iacultate  varletas  unumquemque  ac  dlversitas  habuisset  aDimorumy 
ut  alius  ardentiore,  alius  tenuiore  et  exiliore  erga  auctoretn  suum 
amore  teneretur,  ilia  anima  de  qua  dixit  Jesus,  quia  nemo  anient  a  me 
animam  meam,  ab  initio  creaturae  et  deioceps  inseparabiliter  ei  atque 
indissociabiliter  inbaerens,  utpote  sapientiae  et  verbo  Dei  et  veritati  ac 
luci  verae,  et  tota  totum  recipiens,  atque  in  ejus  lucem  splendorem- 
que  ipsa  cedens,  facta  est  cura  ipso  principaliter  unusspiritusysicut  et 
apostolus  his  qui  earn  unitari  deberent,  promittit,  quia  qui  et  jungU 
AmiMio,  unue  epiriiue  uL  Hac  ergo  substantia  aniroae  inter  Deum 
camemque  mediante  (non  enim  posaibile  erat  Dei  naturam  corpori 
sine  mediators  misceri)  nascitur,  ut  diximus,  Deus  homo  ilia  substan- 
tia media  existente,  cui  utique  contra  naturam  non  erat  corpus  assu- 
mere.  Sed  neque  nusus  anima  ilia,  utpote  substantia  rationabilis, 
contra  naturam  habuit  capere  Deum,  in  quern,  ut  superiua  diximus, 
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Still  he  caations  us  against  "  supposing  that  all  the  majesty  of 
Christ's  divinity  is  enclosed  within  the  compass  of  a  small  body, 
as  though  the  whole  word  of  God  and  his  wisdom  and  substan- 
tial truth  and  life,  were  either  separated  from  the  Father,  or 
confined  within  the  brief  limits  of  his  body.  But  our  faith  should 
cautiously  shun  the  two  extremes,  so  that  we  neither  believe 
anything  of  divinity  to  be  wanting  in  Christ,  nor  that  there  is  any 
division  at  all  of  the  divine  substance,  which  is  everywhere. — 
Let  uo  one  suppose  us  to  affirm,  that  some  part  of  the  deity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  is  in  Christ,  and  the  remaining  part  somewhere 
else,  or  everywhere,  which  they  may  think  who  know  not  the 
nature  of  an  incorporeal  and  invisible  substance ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible td  predicate  parts  and  divisions  of  what  is  immaterial.-— 
The  Son  of  God,  therefore,  wishing  to  appear  among,  men  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  and  to  be  conversant  with  them, 
assumed,  not  merely  a  human  body,  as  some  suppose,  but  also 
a  soul,  similar  in  nature  to  our  souls,  but  in  purpose  and  virtue, 
like  himself."  i 

By  means  of  this  human  soul  as  ^^  a  medium,"  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  the  divine  nature  to  become  truly  and  most  inti- 
mately united  with  human  flesh,  while  this  loyog  still  held  its  un- 
impaired union  with  the  Father. 

Origen  considered  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
to  be  of  the  most  intimate  kind ;   but  still  they  were  by  no 

velut  in  verbum  et  sapientiam  et  veritatem  tota  jam  cesseraL  Undo 
et  merito  pro  eo  vel  quod  tota  esset  in  filio  Dei,  vel  totum  in  se  cape- 
ret  filinm  Dei,  etiam  ipsa  cum  ea  quam  assumpserat  came,  Dei  fillus 
et  Dei  virtus,  Christus  et  Dei  sapientia  appellatur ;  et  rureum  Dei  fil- 
iuB  per  quern  omnia  creata  sunt,  Jesus  Christus  et  filius  hominis  no- 
minatur.  Nam  et  filius  Dei  mortuus  esse  dicitur,  pro  ea  scilicet  na- 
tura  quae  mortem  utique  reciper^  poterat :  et  filius  hominis  appella- 
tur, qui  venturus  in  Dei  paths  gloria  cum  Sanctis  Angelis  praedicatur. 
Et  hac  de  causa  per  omnem  scripcuram  tarn  divina  natura  bumanis 
Yocabulis  appellatur,  quam  humana  natura  divinae  nuncupationibus 
insignibus  decoratur.  Magis  enim  de  hoc  quam  de  ullo  alio  dici  po- 
test, quod  scriptum  est  quia  erunt  ambo  in  came  una,  et  jam  non  sunt 
duo,  sed  caro  una.  Magis  enim  verbum  Dei  cum  anima  in  cerne  una 
esse,  quam  vir  cum  uxore,  putandura  est.  Sed  et  unus  spiritus  esse 
cum  Deo,  cui  ma^  convenit,  quam  huic  animae  quae  se  ita  Deo  per 
dilectionem  junxit,  ut  cum  eo  unus  spiritus  merito  dicatur  ?**  De 
Princip.  II.  3. 

1  De  Princip.  IV.  30  sq. 
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means  so  coDfoaoded  that  some  things  might  not  be  separately 
predicated  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus,  as  appears  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  in  our  note,  while  he  regarded  the  union  so 
close,  that  the  scriptures  apply  divine  appellations  to  the  human 
nature,  and  human  appellations  to  the  divine,  he  nevertheless 
considered  only  the  human  nature  as  capable  of  suffering.  This 
we  shall  see  much  more  fully,  in  connexion  with  other  matter, 
in  a  number  of  passages,  which  I  propose  here  to  introduce, 
from  his  work  against  Celsus.-*-It  may  be  proper  just  to  remark, 
that  Celsns  puts  his  objections  to  Christianity,  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Jew.     1  shall  avail  myself  here  of  Faber's  translation. 

*^  The  fictitious  Jew,  in  the  work  of  Celsus,"  says  Origen, 
"  thus  addresses  Jesus:" 

"  What  need  was  there,  that,  while  yet  an  infant,  thou  shouldst 
be  carried  to  Egypt,  lest  thou  shouldst  be  slain  ?  Surely,  it  was 
not  fitting,  that  God  should  be  alarmed  on  account  of  death. 
But  an  angel,  it  seems,  came  from  heaven,  commanding  thee 
and  thy  relations  to  flee,  lest,  if  caught,  ye  should  die !  The  great 
God,  dieo,  who  sent  two  angels  on  account  of  thee,  could  not, 
in  that  country,  preserve  thee,  hu  own  proper  son  /" — 

"  But  we  Christians  giving  credit  to  Jesus,  when,  concerning 
the  Deity  who  was  within  Jiim,  he  said,  I  am  the  toay,  and  ike 
truth  and  the  life ;  and  when,  respecting  his  human  body,  be 
said,  now  ye  seek  to  $lay  me,  a  man  who  has  spoken  the  trvth  to 
you ;  we  Christians  pronounce  him  to  be  a  certain  compound ; 
and  we  judge  it  meet,  that  he,  who  bad  predetermined  to  so- 
journ among  us  as  a  man,  should  not  unreasonably  expose  him- 
self to  mortal  danger.  For,  since  he  wished  to  appear  only  as 
a  man  testified  of  God,  there  would  have  been  an  inconsistency 
in  any  extraordinary  aid  which  might  indicate,  that,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  he  possessed  something  more  divine ; 
namely,  that  he  was  properly  the  Son  of  God,  even  God  the 
Word  and  the  Power  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  who  is  called 
Christ."  1 

'*  God,  (he  continues  in  the  person  of  his  fictitious  Jew  to  ad- 
dress Jesus,)  cannot  have  such  a  body  as  thine." 

**  But,  in  answer  to  this,  we  say ;  that,  sojourning  in  life  as  a 
man,  he  assumed,  from  a  female,  a  body  capable  of  death."* 


1  C.  Cels.  I.  Q6.     Faber,  I.  p.  40,  41. 
'  C.  Cels.  I.  69.     Faber,  I.  42. 
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'*  His  fictitious  Jew  goes  od  to  object :  How  could  we  deem 
bim  to  be  God^  who  performed  ootbing  of  the  things  which  be 
promised  ;  and  who,  when  we  had  convicted  biiDy  was  at  length 
apprehended,  after  a  dkgraceful  attempt  to  hide  himself,  and  wlio 
was  betrayed  by  the  very  persons  whom  he  called  disciples  ? 
Had  be  been  God^  he  could  neither  have  fled  nor  could  he  have 
been  led  away  in  bonds." 

"  To  this  we  reply :  That  we  do  not  suppose  the  visible  and 
sensible  body  of  Jesus  to  be  God,  nor  even  indeed  his  human 
soul  concerning  which  it  is  said,  My  eovl  is  sorrowful  even  unto 
death ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  tlie  Word,  who  is  God  and  the  son 
of  the  God  of  all  things,  spoke,  in  Jesus,  both  the  saying,  /  am 
the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  /ife,  and  the  saying,  /  am  the  gatt^ 
and  the  saying,  i  am  the  living  oread  that  descended  from  heaven^ 
and  other  sayings  of  a  similar  nature.  Well,  therefore,  do  we 
censure  the  Jews  for  not  deeming  him  to  be  God,  who  is  by  the 
prophets  so  often  testified  of,  as  being  the  great  power  and  God^ 
according  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  things.  For  we  assert, 
that,  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  Father  addressed  to  him  the 
command,  IM  there  he  lights  and  het  there  he  afirmamentj  and 
whatever  other  things  God  commanded  to  be  made.  He,  more- 
over, said  to  him  :  het  us  mfJce  mofi  after  our  own  image  and 
our  likeness ;  and  the  word  having  received  these  commands, 
did  all  the  things  which  the  Father  enjoined  him.— But  we  speak 
thus,  not  as  separating  the  son  of  God  from  the  man  Jesus :  for 
after  the  economy,  the  soul  and  the  body  of  Jesus  became  ooost 
intimately  one  with  the  Word  of  God" ^ 

Again,  in  his  fourth  book,  Origen  says :  "  We  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  next  objection,  started  with  abundance  of  parade,  by  our 
antagonist.  God^  says  Celsus,  is  good  and  excellent  and  happy. 
But,  if  he  descends  to  men,  he  of  necessity  experiences  a 
change  :  that  is  to  say,  a  change  from  good  to  bad,  from  excel- 
lent to  base,  from  happiness  to  unbappiness.  Yet  who  would 
choose  such  a  mutation  f  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  mortal ;  but  with  that  of  an  immortal,  it  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent. Godj  therefore,  can  never  have  experienced  any  such 
mutation." 

**  To  this  it  would  afiS>rd  a  sufficient  reply,  if  I  were  to  show 
the  character  of  what,  in  scripture,  is  called  a  descent  of  God 
TO  MKN :  in  which  there  is  no  need  to  admit  any  change  in 

1  C.  Cela.  II.  9.  p.  178.    Faber,  L  p.  43, 4a 
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him,  (oi  Ctlaas  ioMgiDes  n»  to  assert,)  oor  any  conversioq  from 
good  to  bad,  or  from  ezceUeot  to  base.  But  that  which  de- 
acoDded  to  men,  was  in  the  form  of  God :  and,  on  account  of 
his  pbOantbropyy  he  emptied  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
apprehended  by  them ;  yet  without  a  change  from  good  to  bad, 
or  from  happiness  to  unhappiness.  If,  however,  the  Immortid 
Ood  the  Wordj  aasuming  a  mortal  body  and  a  human  soul, 
seems  to  Celsus  to  be  changed  and  metamorphosed,  let  him 
kam,  that  the  Woiu>,  eem ainino  the  Word  in  substahob, 
vaSbn  nothing  of  the  matters  which  the  body  and  the  soul 
sofier."  * 

Again,  in  book  third,  Qrigen  says :  ''  On  the  whole,  since  he 
objects  to  us,  I  know  not  bow  often,  concerning  Jesus,  tbat^oai 
a  mortal  body  we  esteem  him  to  be  Ood^  and  that  in  so  doing  we 
conceive  ourselves  to  act  piously :  it  were  superfluous,  so  much 
having  already  been  said,  to  give  him  any  further  answer.  Yet 
let  these  objectors  know,  that  this  person,  whom,  with  full  per- 
suasion, we  believe  to  be  from  the  beginning,  God  and  the  Son 
of  Qody  is  the  very  Word  and  the  very  Wisdom  and  the  very 
Truth :  and  we  assert,  that  his  mortal  body  and  the  human  soul 
in  him,  not  only  by  felbwship,  but  likewise  by  absolute  union 
and  commixture,  having  participated  of  hb  divinity,  have  passed 
into  the  Deity. "^  ^ 

As  to  this  '  union  and  mixture  of  the  natures  of  Christ,'  it  is 
obvious,  from  what  has  before  been  quoted,  that  Origen  is  either 
inooosisCent  with  himself,  or  that  he  had  some  notion  of  the  na- 
tures as  being  thus  mixed,  and  yet  not  confounded.  The  latter 
is  doobdess  the  true  supposition.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  long 
controversy  arose  on  this  mixing  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures ;  which  was  started,  perhaps,  by  what  Origen  here  says 
on  the  topK. 

Though  he  held  to  this  exceedingly  intimate  unk>n  of  the  two 
natures,  yet  he  did  not  consider  them  united  in  such  a  sense, 
thitt  one  could  not  suflbr  without  iovolving  the  su&ring  of  the 
other.  If  any  further  proof  can  be  needed,  on  this  point,  it  is 
found  in  the  following  passage,  which  will  also  leaa  us  on  to 
another  kindred  topic,  the  atonement. 

Speaking  of  the  Word,  he  says :  *^  We  are  to  conceive  dif- 

^  C.Celfl.  IV.  14,  p.  466.    Faber,  I.  p.  45,  46. 
*  C.  Celi.  III.    Faber,  I.  47. 
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ferentty  of  bitn,  and  of  bis  essence,  from  what  we  do  of  the  man 
Jesus.  Hence,  not  even  the  most  simple  and  uospeculating 
Christians  would  say,  that  the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  Way,  the 
Living  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Resurrection, 
died.  No  one  of  us  is  so  stupid  as  to  say,  the  lAfe  died^  the 
Resurrection  died.  For  what  else  is  this,  but  for  the  great 
God  to  die !  All  transactions,  therefore,  respecting  Jesus  in  his 
divine  nature,  were  holy  and  consonant  with  our  conceptions  of 
DivmiTT.  But  as  he  was  man,  while  blessed  beyond  other 
men  with  communications  from  the  original  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  and  himself  wise  and  perfect,  he  suffered 
whatever  was  requisite  for  one  to  sufier  in  doing  all  things  for 
the  whole  race  of  man,  or  even  of  rational  beings."^ 

From  this  last  passage,  we  see  that  Origen  considered  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  as  requisite  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  per- 
haps of  other  beings  also. 

Before  passing,  however,  to  further  evidence  of  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  Christ's  expiatory  deaths  it  may  be  proper  just  to 
repeat  a  sensible  remark  of  his,  on  the  reason  for  the-  divine 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  public  manner  of  his  death. 
*'  Had  he  died  in  private,  instead  of  publicly  expiring  on  the  cross, 
some  might  have  suspected  the  same  of  him  as  of  Orpheus, 
Protesiiaus,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  viz.  that  he  only  withdrew 
himself  a  while  from  public  view,  and  then  appeared  again  with 
the  false  pretence  of  having  returned  from  the  world  of  departed 
spirits.  The  great  facts  of  his  real  death  and  resurrection, 
would  not  have  been  so  triumphantly  substantiated."  * 

His  views  of  the  atonement,  which  were  somewhat  peculiar, 
DOW  claim  our  more  special  notice. 

Itnraediately  after  the  passage  quoted  above,  in  which  Origen 
says,  that  Christ  suffered  only  as  man^  he  adds :  "  And  it  is  not 
at  all  out  of  place,  that  the  man  should  even  die,  and  that  his 
^eath  should  not  only  stand  forth  as  an  example  for  dying  in  the 
cause  of  piety,  but  that  it  should  also  effect  the  commencement 
and  the  continuance  of  destruction  to  evil  and  to  the  devil,  who 
had  possession  of  the  whole  world."  ^  Elsewhere,  he  says :  "  As 
respects  our  creation,  therefore,  we  belong  to  God.  We  have, 
liowever,  become  the  slaves  of  the  devil,  as  we  are  sold  by  our 
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sins.  But  Christ  has  come  and  redeemed  us,  when  in  bondage 
to  that  master  to  whom  we  sold  ourselves  by  sinning.  And  thus 
he  seems,  as  it  were,  indeed  to  have  recovered  his  own  whom 
he  had  created ;  and  to  have  acquired,  as  it  were,  sucb  as  did 
not  belong  to  him,  since  they  had  come  under  another  master  by 
desertion  or  sin.  And  indeed  Christ  is  perhaps  rightly  said  to 
have  redeemed  us,  who  gave  his  blood  as  our  ransom."  ^ 

Again  :  ^'  He  gave  his  soul  as  the  price  of  redemption.  But 
to  whom  did  he  give  his  soul  as  the  price  of  redemption  for 
many  ?  for  it  was  not  to  God.  Was  it  then  to  the  evil  one  f  for 
be  had  us  in  his  power,  until  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  given  him  as 
the  price  of  redemption,  he  being  deceived,  as  though  he  could 
rule  over  it,  and  not  considering  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  endure  the  torments  of  retaining  this  soul.  We  are 
therefore  purchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus.  The  eoul 
of  the  Son  of  God,  was  given  as  the  price  of  redemption  for  us, 
but  not  his  spirit,  for  that  he  had  beiore  committed  to  the  Fa- 
ther ; — nor  the  body,  for  we  find  nothing  of  this  kind  said  of  him 
in  the  scriptures.  And  since  his  soul  was  given  as  the  price  of 
redemption  for  many,  but  did  not  remain  with  him  to  whom  it 
bad  been  given  as  the  price  of  redemption,  therefore  be  says, 
Ps.  XV,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  heliy^ 

Christ  had  also  a  further  object  to  accomplish,  as  Origen  sup- 
poses,  by  '*  his  descent  into  hell,"  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits^ 
viz.  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel  there  and  bring  <*  those  un-^ 
der  the  earth,"  like  those  on  the  earth  and  in  heaven,  to  bow 
their  knee  to  him.' 

But  while  Origen  supposed  the  price  of  redemption  paid  t0 
Satan,  in  the  giving  of  Christ's  human  soul  to  him  tor  a  time,  he 
also  considered  Christ  as  having  ofllered  himself  a  spotless  vic- 
tim to  God,  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and  bloody  to  reconcile 
God  to  us.^ 

In  Christ's  becoming  an  expiatory  victim  for  guilty  men,  Ori- 
gen finds  nothing  unreasonable,  or  even  new ;  though  the  rea- 
sonableness is  not  obvious  to  the  multitude.  Thus  he  writes^ 
while  treating  of  the  danger  of  death,  incurred  by  preaching  new 
doctrine :  *'  Did  not  the  apostles  of  Jesus  perceive  this  danger 

1  Horn.  VI.  9.  in  Ezod.  «  In  Mai^  Vol.  IIL  735. 
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when  tfaey  bddiy  undertook  to  show,  oot  only  to  the  Jews  thtt 
be  wtts  the  person  foretold  in  their  prophetic  writiogSy  bat  also 
to  other  nations,  that  he  who  bad  just  been  cnicified,  bad  vol- 
untarily suffered  this  death  for  the  human  race,  like  such  as 
have  died  to  deliver  their  country  from  pestilence,  famhe,  or 
tempest  ?  For  it  seems  fitting  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  certain 
recondite  reasons,  which  are  not  easily  coroprebeoded  by  the 
nMiltitude,  that  the  voluntary  death  of  one  iust  person  for  the 
eommunity,  sbooM  propitiate  those  evil  spkus  which  inflict  pes* 
tilence,  famine,  tempest,  or  any  thing  of  tbe  kind.  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  will  not  believe  in  Christ's  dymg  on  the  criss  for 
men,  say,  whether  they  do  not  admit  many  stories,  among  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  of  persons  who  died  for  tbe  community, 
that  they  might  purge  the  cities  and  natk>ns  from  invading  evils? 
Or  dkl  these  things  indeed  take  place,  while  he,  who  n  regarded 
as  man,  is  not  at  all  to  be  credited  as  having  died  to  destroy  the 
great  demon  and  prince  of  demons,  who  had  subjected  to  bis 
power  all  tbe  souls  of  men  who  have  come  upon  tko  earth  ?"  ^ 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  Origen  supposed  all  created 
spirits  to  have  departed,  more  knt  lesS)  from  their  priiaitive  recti- 
tude; and,  as  a  punishment  for  such  departure,  lo  have  bad 
their  various  allotments  on  eartb,  in  tbe  heavenly  bediea,  ett^ 
ecoordmg  to  the  degrees  of  their  depravity.  Christ^  baroian 
sool«alone  reniined  its  mtegrity.  Now,  as  «  countefpart  of  this 
theory,  he  also  supposed  Christ  to  have  saflfered  for  M  of  Ihese^ 
engeb  and  devils  as  well  as  men,  i/uU  he  mi^ht  gaiher  together^ 
in  one^  all  ihingi  in  Christf  both  which  are  in  hea/ten  mna  which 
mre  on  emtL  But  to  obtain  salvation  through  Christ,  faich  and 
good  works  were  deemed  needful.* 

Before  leaving  the  writings  of  Origen,  on  this  sulijet^,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  introduce  two  or  three  passages  more,  wbkk 
have  excited  much  interest  and  given  occasion  to  much  disoa»- 
smn.-^f  any  apology  be  needed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  what 
he  has  left  us,  1  might  plead  the  intrinsic  importance  of  these 
wnliDgs,  and  the  still  greater  importance,  in  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  has  been  given  to  them, 
in  ail  controversies  on  the  quastimi,  since  his  day.  Probably 
more  has  been  written  respecting  the  opinbns  of  Origen  on  the 
Trinity,  than  re^ectwg  theopkibns  of  all  tbe  other  ante-nicene 
fathers. 

1  C.  Gels.  1. 31  >  See  Guer.  II.  p.  986  s«. 
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The  &r8l  ptasage,  which  I  shall  here  add»  has  justly  beeo 
deemed  of  great  importaooe  id  fixing  the  sense  in  which  the 
early  fathers  imderslood  God  the  Father  as  being  ^<  the  onlt 
TBUB  GoD»"  Priestley  and  others  have  contended,. that  it  was 
in  an  c«eJtinve  teiwe,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  attributing  any 
proper  divinity  to  Christ  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  passage  isi 
also,  ft  literary  curiosity,  as  it  contains  a  lucid  criticism,  bv  an 
ancient  and  learned  Greek  father,  on  the  import  of  the  GreeL  ar* 
tide ;  and  hence  it  may  be  well  lo  give  it  entire^  subjoining  the 
original  io  the  margin.^ 

^  GrOD,  when  written  with  the  article,  imports  him  who  b  Crod 
ofhimidf.  Wherefore  also  our  Savior,  in  nis  prayer  to  the  Fa^ 
ther,  says.  Thai  they  may  hum  rAes,  the  onlt  true  God. 
But  every  thing,  that,  beside  him  who  i$  Godofhimndfj  becomes 
Ciod  by  a  participatioo  of  his  divinity,  is  not  God  written  with 
the  article,  but  may  more  properiy  be  called  Ood  as  written 
wtlbout  the  article.  Whareibre,  he  who  was  born  before  all 
creation,  iaasmucb  as  he  was  first  in  regard  to  his  being  with 
God,  having  from  God's  divinity  derived  divinity  to  himself,  is 
more  honorable  than  those  others  who  beside  him  are  stvled  gods, 
of  whom  God  is  the  God ;  as  it  is  said,  2%s  Lord^  me  CMi  of 
god$f  halk  moken."  * 

It  is  forcibly  urged,  that  this  passage,  instead  of  denying  the 
naal  divinity  of  Christ,  asserts  it ;  and  that,  too,  in  connexion  with 
the  8aa»e  sort  of  speculation  about  elemoj  genaratioHf  as  that 
which  has  been  quite  current  down  to  the  present  time.  I  ad- 
duce it,  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle is  used  in  scripture,  out  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  historic 
iact  respecting  the  early  ukmIc  of  speaking  and  thiakiog  on  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  as  connected  with  the  Father  who  was 
eoQsidered  as  ''the  fountain  of  divinity."  Whether  the  caoce^ 
tiaos  of  Grigen  and  tha  early  fathers,  were  like  our  own,  on 


^  AvTo&iog  o  Siof  lari '  JwnfQ  wd  o  2vnii(^  mffiw  \p  f §  n(^  tor 
Hatifa  Ivxi '  ^^^^  yi>ywnwrl  at  tor  (*ipop  iiffd-ofow  Otop,  Umr  dc  to, 
nuoa  TO  AvTo&aog,  futoxj  t^9  ludwov  ^eon^oc  ^tonoiovfupop,  ovx  o 
Btogj  iHa  Gtbg  itvqimajop  aw  liyolro,  SU  nayrmg  6  ngwiotonog  na- 
a^  tctlmw^  &t9  ng&ng  t^  frpo;  Tor  'Btop  slrm,  anmrac  t^^  ^torifroc 
«K  imww,  en  rtfutim^  toip  XtMtoig  nuq  tnniip  ^miiq,  tup  o  Btoq  Btoq 
forn*  ntnmwoUyopmof*  Osi; Mvr  X£^ lla^rt.  Comm.  in  Joban. 
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subject,  or  whether  they  were  warranted  by  scripture,  it  is  not  to 
my  purpose  now  to  discuss. — ^I  may  just  remark,  here,  that  some 
of  tne  other  fathers  do  in  fact  use  the  article  before  Beo^,  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  consider  the  critical  dis- 
tinction thus  made  by  Origen,  as  universally  adopted  and  obsenr- 
ed  in  practice.  Even  himself  did  not  always  observe  it,  since 
be  styles  Christ  row  Beov  xov  Tiov,  in  his  sixth  book  against 
Celsus. 

I  subjoin  a  passage  which  Priestley  adduced  in  favor  of  his 
position,  that  Origen  was  in  doubt  whether  the  Spirit  was  not 
made  by  Christ.  I  give  it  as  translated  by  Professor  Burton, 
in  a  late  work,  and  quoted,  with  one  alteration,  by  Faber. 

^'  We,  however,"  says  Origen,  '^are  persuaded,  that  there  are 
three  hyposiates^  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
believing  that  nothing  is  unproduced  beside  the  Father,  adopt 
this  as  tibe  more  PJpus  and  tne  true  opinion ;  that,  all  things  be- 
ing made  by  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  more  honorable  than 
all  of  them,  and  more  so  in  rank  than  all  the  things  which  were 
made  by  the  Father  through  Christ.  And  perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  he  is  not  also  called  the  very  Son  of  God,  the  Only 
Begotten  being  the  Son  by  nature  from  the  beginning,  who  seems 
to  have  been  needful  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  ministering  to  his  hypot^ 
iatisf  not  only  that  he  might  exist,  but  also  that  he  might  be  wise 
and  ratk)nal  and  just  and  whatever  else  it  be  right  for  us  to  sup- 
pose him  to  be,  according  to  his  participation  in  those  qualities 
which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Christ.''  ^ 

While  this  passage  has  been  urged,  by  anti-trinitarians,  in 
proof  against  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  it  has  also  occasioned 
much  trouble  to  those  who  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  the 
consistent  and  steady  orthodoxy  of  the  great  catechist.  Even 
Dr  Burton,  in  demolishing  Priestley's  construction,  seems  not 
a  litde  troubled  with  the  import  of  his  own  translation  of  the  par- 
agraph. <'  Suchj  says  the  learned  professor,"  (as  quoted  by  Fa- 
ber,) "is  this  extraordinary^  andj  Imustaddj  unjortunate,  pas^ 
*^g^  of  Origen^  Faber,  however,  relieves  the  passage  of  what 
was  more  especially  unfortunate  in  the  case,  viz.  a  mistransla- 
tion of  the  phrase,  diaxovovvro^  avrov  t^  vnoaraoet,  which  Fa- 
ber renders,  "  ministering  to  his  hypostasis ;"  but  which  Dr. 
Burton  had  translated,  '*to  have  assisted  in /brffitfi|^his  hyposta- 
sis ;"  thus  leaving  at  least  an  air  of  plausibility  to  Friestley's  no- 
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tioD  of  the  passage,  as  to  Christ's  making  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fat- 
her, with  bis  more  literal  renderingy  takes  away  this  aspect  from 
the  dedaratioo,  and  leaires  Origeo  to  be  naturally  enough  under- 
stood, as  only  speaking  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  emantUion 
or  procusion  ot  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Fa- 
ther.   And  such  Faber  supposes  to  be  the  real  design  of  Origen* 

The  following  passage  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  light  it 
casts  on  the  faith  of  the  less  learned  among  the  Christians,  in 
Origen's  day,  in  respect  to  the  deity  of  Christ*  "  But  also  with 
those  who,  (whether  through  great  seclusion  from  knowledge,  or 
through  simplicity,  or  through  want  of  those  who  should  exhort 
them  to  rational  piety,)  do  not  indeed  clearly  perceive  these 
things,  but  who  believe  in  the  supreme  God  and  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  the  Word  and  .Grod,  there  may  be  found  a  more  noble 
sanctity  and  purity  and  ingenuousness  of  deportment."  ^  What 
a  testimony  do  we  also  here  find  to  the  moral  worth  then  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  christian  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
creed  then  prevalent  even  among  the  illiterate  part  of  the  church* 
The  simple  belief  in-  one  Almighgr  God  and  a  Divine  Savior, 
could  render  them  thus  superior  in  moral  dignity,  to  the  very 
best  and  most  enlightened  among  the  heathen.  Such  is  the  im- 
port of  the  passage,  in  its  connexion. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  opinions  of  other  catecbists. 

Dionysitu  appears  to  have  speculated  much  in  the  manner  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity ;  and  to  have  said 
some  things  for  which  Athanasius  and  other  fathers  have  blamed 
him.    According  to  Eusebius,  he  engaged,  with  great  zeal,  m 

S posing  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  as  being  *^  full  of  impiety  an4 
isphemy  against  Almighty  God  the  Fa£er  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  full  of  unbelief  concerning  bis  only-begotten  Son, 
the  first  begotten  of  every  creature,  the  Word,  which  dwelt 
among  men,  and  full  of  stupidity  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  ^ 

He  also  opposed  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  is  considered  as  the 
first  humanitarian  of  any  note.  Dionysius  thus  rebukes  him,  in 
a  letter :  '*  How  say  you,  that  Christ  is  merely  an  eminent  man, 
and  that  he  is  not  the  true  God,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  above 
the  whole  creation  conjointly  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  him,  I  mean,  who  became  incarnate  from  Mary  the  ho- 
ly virgin  and  mother  of  God. — ^Though  he  bumbled  himself  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  yet  with  God  he  is  equal."  ' 

1  C.  Cela.  VIL  49.  p.  363.  ^  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist  Vll.  6. 
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Like  OrigeDy  he  regarded  the  Father  as  the  feuntam  of  li^t, 
and  the  Son  as  the  effulgence ;  but  hoth  as  equally  eternal. 
<*  Life,"  says  he,  '*  is  begotten  of  life,  as  the  stream  flows  from 
the  fountain."  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  illustration,  respecting  the  connexion  between  the 
Father  and  the  Sou.  Speaking  of  the  mind  of  man  as  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  language,  he  says :  **  The  mind  produces  the  word 
and  appears  in  it,  and  the  word  exhibits  the  mind,  in  which  it  is 
produced.  And  the  mind  indeed  is,  as  it  were,  the  VH>rd  imma- 
nent; while  the  word  is  the  mind  coming  forth.  The  mind  pas- 
ses into  the  word,  and  the  word  transmits  the  mind,  to  the  audi- 
tors ;  and  thus  the  mind,  through  the  word,  takes  its  seat  in  the 
minds  of  the  auditors,  entering  at  the  same  time  with  the  word. 
And  the  self-existent  mind  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  word ; 
and  the  word,  the  son  of  the  mind ;  nor  can  the  word  be  produ- 
ced before  the  mind  or  without  it,  but  exists  with  it  and  takes  its 
germ  and  origin  from  it.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Su- 
preme Father  and  Universal  Mind  has,  before  all  things,  a  Son, 
the  Word,  the  Speech  and  Angel  of  his  own  self."  ^  Again  he 
says :  "  They  bring  it  as  an  accusation  against  me,  that  I  do  not 
assert  Christ  to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  God  (ofcooveiey). 
Now,  although  I  allege,  that  I  have  no  where  found  or  read 
this  word  in  scripture,  yet  other  arguments,  which  I  have  sub- 
joined and  on  wnich  they  are  silent,  are  not  at  all  discordant  with 
this  sentiment.  For  I  adduced  human  offipring  as  an  example, 
which  certainly  is  of  the  same  race  as  the  prc^enitor ;  and  1  said 
truly,  that  parents  are  distinguished  from  their  children  solely  by 
this,  diat  they  are  not  themselves  the  children.-—!  said  that  a 

iilant,  whether  springing  from  the  seed  or  the  root,  is  diflbrent 
rom  that  from  which  it  springs,  but  yet  completely  of  the  same 
nature."  *  Again  he  says :  *^  I  spoke  of  the  Father ;  and  before 
I  made  mention  of  the  Son,  I  included  him  in  the  Father.  I 
annexed  the  Son ;  and  the  Father,  if  I  had  not  even  named  him 
before,  would  certainly  have  been  comprehended  in  the  Son.  I 
added  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  at  the  same  time  implied  from 
whence  and  by  whom  he  proceeded. — ^Each  of  the  names  is 
brought  forward  by  me  in  turn,  nor  can  they  be  separated  or  di- 
vided.— ^Neither  can  the  Holy  Ghost  be  sundered  from  him  who 
sends,  nor  from  him  who  brings  him."    ^^  We  thus  both  expand 
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jtbe  Jsdivisihle  unity  b(o  the  trinily,  ttjp  xgioift,  ^^d  agwn  jcod- 
jclude  the  uodimlDished  triaityio  unity."  ^ 

Thus  we  see  this  early  Platonizing  father  vindicatiog  himself 
from  the  charge  of  heresy  on  the  subject  of  the  triaity.  Some 
of  his  predecessors  appear  to  have  found  a  like  vindication  need- 
ful in  their  case.  Now,  may  I  not  here  be  permitted  briefly  to 
inquire  for  the  fair  inference  from  this  obvious  fact  ?  As  it  be- 
longs no  less  to  historic,  than  to  theological,  investigation,  the 
query  is  alf  icily  in  place ;  and  is  simply  this :  Since  these  men 
were  complained  of  for  defect  of  faith  respecting  the  trinity  in 
unity,  but  never,  in  their  own  day,  for  too  strict  a  conformity  to 
what  has  since  been  deemed  orthodoxy,  is  it  not  manifest,  that 
the  church  at  large,  were  then  more  orthodox  than  these  philoso- 
phers? And  if  so,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  have  been 
the  inventore  of  this  orthodoxy  ?  This  is  a  point  which  appears 
to  me  of  prime  im.portance,  in  the  investigation  of  the  early  opin- 
ions of  the  church ;  and  which  has  not  bad  the  prominence  it 
deserves,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  distinctly  presented.  The 
general  belief  of  the  church,  is  never  changed  in  a  day;  and 
when  prominent  men  are  met  by  opposition  only  in  one  direction, 
does  it  not  amount  to  demonstration,  that  the  novelties,  which 
these  men  piay  be  introducing,  are  to  be  found  in  this  direction  ? 
With  this  simple  statement  of  the  query,  which  has  before  been 
partially  suggested,  I  dismiss  it. 

Theogno9ttu,  according  to  Athanasius,  held  that  "  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Son  was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  was  by  na- 
ture from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  as  the  splendor  of  light  and 
the  vapor  of  water ;  for  neither  is  splendor  the  sun  itself,  nor  is 
vapor  water  itself;  nor  yet  are  they  any  thing  extraneous.  But 
the  emanation  of  the  Father's  essence,  is  still  such,  that  the  same 
essence  of  the  Father  suffers  no  division.  For  as  the  sun  re- 
mains the  same  without  diminution  by  the  efflux  of  its  rays,  so 
neither  does  the  substance  of  the  Father  sufler  any  diminution, 
while  emitting  the  Son  as  the  image  of  himself."  ^ 

Peter  Martyr,  is  reported,  by  Ephraim  of  Antiocb,  to  have 
testified  that  *Mt  is  according  to  sound  thinking  and  to  the 
preaching  of  the  fathers,  to  hold  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
and  to  one  person,"  in  Christ.' 

1  Do  Sent.  Dionysii,  c.  17.  >  Athan.  Opp.  I.  p.  430. 

^  Guer.  II.  p.  328. 
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'  In  respect  to  Arius,  tbe  readers  of  this  work  are  already  too 
familiar  with  the  opinions  of  this  heresiarcb  to  require  any  state- 
ment of  them,  in  such  a  sketch  as  the  one  before  us.  We  there- 
fore pass  to  tbe  last  teacher  of  any  note. 

The  post-Nicene  father  DidymuSf  in  his  books  on  the  Trinity, 
has  much  to  say  on  tbe  sameness  of  essence  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Some  quotations,  while  they  exhibit  bis  views  on  the 
subject  in  question,  will  also  serve  to  mark  tbe  spirit  of  the  age. 

"  Tbe  Don,"  he  remarks,  "  is  said  to  receive  tbe  %ame  from 
tbe  Father  by  which  be  himself  subsists ;  for  tbe  Son  is  nothing 
else  but  what  is  given  him  of  tbe  Father,  nor  is  there  any  other 
substance  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  besides  what  is  given  it  by  tbe 
Son."  1  Again :  "  Those  who  believe  on  tbe  Son,  need  not  fear 
being  accused  of  giving  honor  and  glory  to  created  gods."  And 
further  on,  he  says :  "Tbe  heretics  ask.  Whether  God,  in  beget- 
ting, acted  according  to  bis  will,  or  against  it  ?  But  we  ought  first 
to  know  their  purpose  in  this  question,  before  we  answer  it. 
Their  design,  then,  is  this,  to  derive  an  objection  against  tbe  sim- 
ple, from  either  answer.  For  if  you  answer,  that  be  begat 
against  bis  will,  (though  no  one  answers  them  so,)  they  say,  that 
God  is  impelled  by  a  natural  necessity,  in  begetting  a  son,  when 
he  does  not  wish  it.  But  if  you  reply  to  them,  that  God  begat 
voluntarily ;  then  they  infer,  that  tbe  generation  of  tbe  Son,  which 
gives  him  existence  by  creation,  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Father.  But  this  answer  is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  for  God,  both 
tbe  Father  who  begat  and  the  Son  tbe  splendor  of  his  glory,  is 
antecedent  to  will  and  constraint  and  all  thought,  and  no  medium 
can  be  conceived  of  between  him  and  tbe  Father  from  whom  he 
exists.  Such  is  the  image  of  God. — ^This  is  also  an  empty  and 
absurd  sophism  of  theirs,  expressed  in  language  like  the  follow- 
ing. If  the  unbegotten  God  is  wholly  generative^  yevvtjtixog, 
then  he  who  is  begotten,  is  not  generated  as  to  substance,  since 
the  whole  substance  of  the  former  possesses  tbe  quality  of  gener- 
ating, but  not  of  being  generated.  But  let  them  bear  the  answer. 
If  all  lieht  is  generative,  then  it  does  not  generate  eplendor  «ti6- 
etantiaUy^  but  this  it  acquires  from  abroad^  since  all  its  essence 
has  tbe  power  to  generate^  but  not  to  be  generated.  But  if  light 
does  not  receive  splendor  from  abroad,  but  directly  produces  it 
from  its  whole  essence,  neither  does  Gdd  have  bis  Son  added  to 
faim  from  abroad,  but  has  directly  produced  him,  as  to  the  entire 

>  De  Sp.  Sancto,  T.  II.  p.  519.     Guer.  II.  p.  337. 
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sobstaocey  as  iocorporeal ;  whence  it  is,  thai  he  is  really  a  fa- 
ther.— If  iight  UDcbanged  produces  splendor,  dnavyaa/Aa^  itself 
still  remainiog  light,  and  having  splendor  connaturally  perfected 
from  itself;  then  God  also  remains  iajmutably  God,  although  he 
be  the  father  of  his  own  splendor,  since  be  has  not  received  it 
ijx>m  abroad,  but  generated  it  in  substance  perfect."  ^ 

This  ancient  father,  like  others  before  him,  was  led  to  the 
above  comparison,  by  what  Paul  says  respecting  Christ  as  the 
effiilgenee  of  the  Father^ 9  glory. 

Alter  some  further  remarks,  b  which  he  speaks  of  the  imper- 
fect illustration  of  which  such  a  subject  is  capable,  he  proceeds 
thus  :  '*  The  Son  was  begotten  from  eternity ;  yet  existing  and 
operating  at  the  same  time  with  his  Father,  lust  as  light  with  the 
disk  of  the  sun  ;  but  this  he  has,  that  he  both  is,  and  in  scripture 
is  called,  Crod,  Lord,  The  Holy,  Creator,  The  Incorruptible, 
Life,  Light,  and  whatever  else  the  Father  is.  And  from  the 
great  multitude  [of  such  comparisons],  he  ought  rather  to  hold 
similitude  and  equality,  than  dissimilitude  from  one  [comparison 
of  a  different  kind.] — ^But  how  are  Adam  and  Eve,  who  were 
not  b^ottenf  nor  had  any  father,  equal  in  nature  to  us  who  have 
descended  from  them  ?  Or  what  kind  of  comparison  or  measure 
is  that  to  which  they  refer  him  who  is,  as  they  say,  anomalouif 
opofAOiog,  while  they  insist  upon  it,  that  they  may  pronounce  a 
fiither  to  be  the  greater  and  more  excellent  of  the  two  }  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  scripture  neither  admits  a  distinction  of  natures  in 
the  one  mdividual  holy  and  eternal  Trinity,  nor  does  it  pro- 
nounce the  one  prior  and  the  other  posterior ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  these  two  things  are  manifest,  viz.  first,  it  plainly  does 
not  follow,  that  what  is  greater,  is  of  a  different  essence,  ir«po- 
ovoiop,  since  comparisons  are  made  between  things  of  the  samey 
and  not  o( different^  essences;"  etc' 

The  doctrine  of  Christie  omnisciencei  is  argued,  by  this  fa- 
ther, with  much  ingenuity.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his 
argument  on  this  subject,  touching  that  declaration  in  Mark  xiii. 
32,  which  has  often  been  supposed  to  imply  that  Christ  is  not 
strictly  omniscient :  *'  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
no,  not  the  angek  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  only.^  "Matthew,''  says  Didymus,  "relating,  before 
Mark,  the  same  things  in  different  language,  and  omitting  nothing, 
does  not  say,  indeed,  that  the  Son  was  ignorant,  but  he  shows 

>  Did,  de  Trin.  I.  7, 9, 10.  «  ib.  16. 
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that  even  the  verj  manner  of  (be  consummation  of  the  world, was 
knowii  to  the  Son.^  But  how  is  it,  that  he  shonid  not  see,  who 
has  light  in  himself  who  arranged  the  order  of  all  things,  who 
knows  all  things  before  thej  take  place,  and  who  hds  said,  thalt 
the  last  day  shaH  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  ? — ^who  had  even 
foretold  the  signs  of  that  time  ? — and  who  has  said :  like  as  the 
Father  hath  known  me,  even  so  have  I  known  Aim?  Now  it  b 
evident,  that  he  knows  with  the  same  knowledge  which  the  Fa** 
ther  bas.  But  if  it  is  one  thine,  to  know  the  Father j  and  another 
thing,  to  know  the  things  of  the  Father,  it  will  be  greater  to 
know  the  Father,  than  to  know  the  things  tvbich  belong  to  him, 
to  wit,  the  last  day.^ 

^*  But  this  passage^  JVo  one  knoweth  that  day  or  hour^  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father,  may  be  thus  taken,  as  one  of  the  holy 
fathers,  (Basil  by  name,)^  full  of  wisdom,  has  simply  taught ;  u  e« 
it  is  the  same  as  if  Christ  were  to  say  :  Unless  the  Father  bad 
known,  neither  would  the  Son  have  known ;  from  Which  it  fol-^ 
lows,  that,  if  the  Father  knows,  [  cannot  be  ignorant*  But  t  do 
not  declare  it,  he  say^,  for  I  do  all  things  according  to  the  Fa** 
ther's  will ;  and  it  is  not  the  Father's  will,  that  ye  should  know 
this.  To  you,  therefore,  says  he,  I  am  ignorant ;  although  of 
the  thing  itseM*,  I  am  not  ignorant ;  for  I  have  declared  to  you 
before,  by  the  Psalmist,  I\ir  from  my  salvation^  are  tht  woi'ds 
of  mv  offences,  i.  e.  far  from  my  deity  are  the  ^joords  I  speak  in 
the  fiesh.  So  also  did  he  conduct  himself  ib  k*espect  to  Laztt*- 
rus.  For  before,  as  knowing  all,  he  said  t  Lazami  sleepeth ; 
but  afterwards,  as  though  he  knew  nothing,  he  asked  i  Where 
have  ye  laid  himf  And,  at  length,  as  God,  he  raised  hihi  from 
the  dead.  So,  likewise,  respecting  the  woman  with  the  tssue  of 
blood ;  for  before,  as  a  man  ignorant,  b^  said :  Who  foiie/terf 
me?  and  then  as  the  Savior,  he  healed  her."* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  accbrac/of  this  father's 
interpretations  of  scripture,  the  above  passages  will  leave  tto 
doubt  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  creed  Oh  the  character  of  Christ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  muhiply  passages  to  show  his  vieWs  of  the 
J3ropriety  of  o&ring  prayers  to  Christ,  etc.  and  likewise  that  he 
oelieved  ii^  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and)  in  short,  that 
he  accorded  fully  with  tbe  Nicene  fathers.  But  we  need  the 
h»M  for  otbet  matteir  i  aiHl  shall  therefor^  proceed  t6  aooth^ 
topic. 

>  See  Matt.  xxiv.  36  sq.  *  DMym.  de  TKlk  III.  91k  aq. 
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Art.  n. — ^The  Christian  Church  and  Christian  Life 
IN  connexion  with  the  Church,  as  developed  among 
Heathen  Christians. 


Vkoa  NMQ^r**  **  History  of  the  PJantiDf  aod  Piogww  of  the  ChrUUaa  Charch  ondor  Um 
Aportlts.**    TmiaUud  fh>m  tbo  Gomaa,  by  tho  Editor. 


PRELIKINART   NOTE. 

The  following  article  contains  a  profound  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions respecting  the  constitution  and  features  of  the  primitive  church, 
so  ftr  as  these  can  be  ascertained  from  the  New  Testament,  or  from 
other  contemporary  sources.  The  reader  must,  however,  everywhere 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  author  is  here  treating  only  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  of  tho  churches  composed  of  Gentile  Christians.  Consequently 
he  does  not  refer  to  changes  introduced  at  later  periods.  These  of 
course  are  detailed  in  his  larger  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  This 
latter  work,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  now  in  the  course  of  translation 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Torrey,  of  the  tjniversity  of  Vermont;  to  whom  the 
public  may  look  with  entire  confidence  for  a  correct  and  elegant  ver- 
sion.    See  BiU.  Repos.  Vol.  III.  p.  66^74. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present  translation 
has  been  executed.  There  are  two  methods  in  which  a  translator  may 
proceed.  One  is,  to  give  simply  the  sense  of  the  original  in  the  trans- 
lator's own  language  and  style ;  In  this  way  the  reader  obtains  the 
thoughts  of  the  original  author,  but  gains  no  acquaintance  with  his 
style  and  manner  as  a  writer.  The  other  mode  is  to  translate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original,  as  well  as  express  the  thoughts ;  so  that  the  wri- 
ter himself,  in  his  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  may  he 
placed  before  the  reader.  In  lighter  works,  the  former  method  may 
be  sufficient ;  in  more  important  ones,  the  latter  is  alone  admissible. 
Indeed,  so  much  oden  depends  on  the  shaping  of  the  thought  and  the 
colouring  of  the  expression,  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  «  vnriterin 
any  other  way  ;  nor  even  in  this  way  widiout  peculiar  qualiiicationa  in 
the  translator.  In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to 
the  style  the  general  character  and  features  of  that  of  the  author ;  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  in  perspicuity.  My  aim  has  been 
to  give  to  each  thought  the  exact  shape  of  the  original,  and  also  so  far 
as  possible  the  same  form  of  expression;  and  everywhere  accurate^ 
10  express  the  meaning,  the  whole  meaning,  and  nothing  but  the  mean- 
ing, of  the  author. — ^En. 
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The  p&imitite  Christian  Church. 

The  forms  in  which  the  coDstitution  of  the  christian  commuoi- 
t7  first  unfolded  itself,  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
copied  in  a  great  degree  from  those  forms  of  religious  associa- 
tion, which  existed  among  the  Jews.  But  these  forms,  as  first 
applied  and  perfected  among  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have 
passed  over  in  like  manner  to  communities  gathered  indepen- 
dently among  the  heathen ;  they  would  not  here  also  have  pro- 
pagated themselves  thus  extensively ;  had  they  not  been  so  en- 
tirely accordant  with  the  very  nature  of  that  christian  fellowship, 
which  was  to  receive  from  them  its  organic  manifestation.  It  was 
through  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  christian  fellowship,  that 
the  christian  church  was  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  reli- 
gious communities ;  and  this  became  indeed,  after  Christianity 
had  burst  the  forms  of  Judaism,  particularly  prominent  among 
the  churches  of  Heathen  Christians,  which  could  thus  assume  a 
free  and  independent  form. 

As  Christ  nad  now  once  for  all  satisfied  that  religious  necessi- 
ty from  the  feeling  of  which  a  priesthood  had  everywhere  aris- 
en, in  that  through  the  atonement  made  for  man  he  had  satisfied 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  mediation  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  separation  from 
God  through  sin, — ^there  remained  no  longer  any  place  for  any 
farther  necessary  mediation.  When  therefore  in  the  apostolic 
episdes,  the  Old  Testament  ideas  of  a  priesthood,  of  priestly 
worship,  of  sacrifices,  are  applied  to  the  new  religious  polity, 
this  is  done  with  the  single  purpose  of  showing,  that  since  Christ 
has  forever  realized  that  which  was  the  aim  of  the  priesthood 
and  sacrifices  under  the  Old  Testament,  the  reconciliation 
or  MEN  with  God,  so  now  all  who  through  faith  appropriate  to 
themselves  that  which  he  thus  accomplished  for  mankind,  are 
brought  thereby  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  each  other  to- 
wards God,  without  the  need  of  any  further  mediation ;  that  they 
all,  consecrated  to  God  and  sanctified  through  fellowship  with 
Christ,  are  called  to  bring  to  God  their  whole  life  as  a  spiritual 
thank-oflTering  acceptable  to  Him ;  that  their  whole  course  of 
consecrated  action,  is  a  true  spiritual  priestly  worship, — and 
Christians  a  community  of  God  composed  only  of  priests.^  Thb 

1  Rom.  12:1.     lPet.3:9. 
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idea  of  the  unirersal  priesthood  of  all  Cbristiansy  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  consciousness  of  an  atonement  and  grounded  alone 
b  this,  is  in  part  distinctly  declared  and  unfolded ;  in  part  it  is 
pre-supposed  in  the  predicates,  figures,  and  comparisons,  which 
are  applied  to  the  christian  life. 

Since  all  believers  mutually  shared  in  the  same  consciousness 
of  a  like  common  relation  to  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  of  a 
fellowship  with  God  obtained  through  him ;  there  was  founded 
also  in  this  circumstance  a  similar  relation  of  the  believers  among 
each  other;  while  at  the  same  time  the  basis  of  every  other  re- 
lation was  taken  away,  such  as  existed  under  other  religious  sys- 
tems between  an  order  of  priests  and  the  people  at  large,  of 
whom  they  were  the  guides  and  for  whom  they  acted  as  media- 
tors before  God.  The  apostles  themselves  were  far  from  assum- 
ing a  relation  to  the  believers,  which  should  have  any  resem- 
blance to  a  mediating  priesthood ;  they  place  themselves  uni- 
formly in  this  respect  in  a  relation  of  equality  with  them.  When 
Paul  assures  the  churches  of  his  intercession  for  them,  he  also 
entreats  their  intercession  for  himself.  Hence  then,  there  could 
consequently  arise  in  the  christian  church  no  such  class  of  per- 
sons, like  the  priests  of  more  ancient  systems,  who,  as  the  only 
persons  of  full  age  and  knowledge  in  religion,  had  their  secret 
(esoteric)  religious  doctrines  for  themselves,  and  held  the  people, 
as  in  a  state  of  spiritual  non-age,  in  constant  dependence  upon 
themselves;  whose  office  it  was,  to  unfold,  to  guide,  and  to  gov- 
ern, the  general  religious  consciousness  of  the  community.  In- 
deed, such  a  relation  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  cod- 
8ck>usness  of  a  like  dependence  upon  Christ  and  a  like  relation 
to  him, — of  a  like  fellowship  of  life  with  him.  The  scenes  of 
the  first  Pentecost  had  just  shewn,  how  one  and  the  same  con- 
sciousness of  a  higher  life,  proceeding  from  fellowship  with 
Christ  should  fill  all  hearts ;  and  the  same  was  repeated  with 
every  new  mutual  awakening  which  preceded  and  resulted  in 
the  founding  of  a  church.  The  aposde  Paul,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Galatians,  describes  as  the  common  point  between  Ju- 
daism and  heathenism  in  this  respect,  the  condition  of  non-age, 
of  bondage  under  external  ordinances.  With  the  consciousness 
of  atonement,  he  represents  this  bondage  and  non-age  as  taken 
away ;  the  same  spirit  should  be  in  all.  Over  against  the 
heathen,  who  blindly  followed  their  priests  and  were  devoted  to 
all  the  arts  of  delusion  which  they  practised,  he  places  the 
Christians,  who  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer  are  themselves 
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beoome  the  orgsas  of  .tbe  dnrioe  Sprk,^  who  majr  Aemself^s 
perceive  ia  the  ioward  man  tbe  voice  of  tbe  living  God.  Paul 
diinks  he  should  assume  too  much,  were  be,  in  reference  to  a 
church  already  founded,  to  represent  himself  in  spiritual  things 
only  as  a  giver ;  since  in  this  respect  there  is  for  all  only  one 
giver,  the  Saviour  himself,  as  the  fountain  of  all  life  in  tbe  church ; 
all  others,  as  members  of  the  spiritual  body  endued  with  life 
from  him,  the  Head,  should  stand  towards  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  mutual  giving  and  receiving.  Hence,  in  writing  to 
the  Romans,^  afier  expressing  his  longing  to  come  to  them  in 
tnrder  to  impart  to  them  some  spiritual  gift  for  their  confirmatioD, 
-•-lest  he  should  seem  to  ascribe  too  much  to  himself,  he  imme- 
diately subjoins  the  explanatory  remark,  that  he  means  only, 
that  they  might  mutually  strengthen  each  other  in  tbe  faith  by 
christian  communion. 

Christianinr  gave  indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  church, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  common  principle  of  a  higher 
life,  an  element  of  union  above  all  else  which  can  unite  souls  to 
each  other,— ^  principle  destined  to  subordinate  to  itself  all  those 
differences  which  have  their  ground  in  the  ordinary  develope- 
ment  of  human  nature,  and  in  this  subordination  to  adjust  them 
all  to  an  equilibrium.  But  on  the  other  hand  too,  through  this 
•divine  life,  which  every  where  followed  the  law  of  the  natural 
and  ordinary  developement  of  human  nature,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  inward  roan  were  .not  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
-puriGed,  sanctified,  and  ennobled  ;  they  were  urged  forward  to 
-a  freer  and  higher  culture.  This  higher  unity  of  life  was  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  manifold  variety  of  di^rent  peculiarities,  all  ani- 
inated  by  the  same  Spirit  and  mutually  supplying  each  other's 
-deficiencies  in  the  compound  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Hence  the  particular  aspect,  under  which  this  divine  life  became 
active  and  revealed  itself  in  each  individual,  was  conditioned  by 
the  inward  peculiarities  existing  in  that  individual.  The  apostle 
Paul  indeed  affirms :  "  All  these  wqrketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  who  divideth  to  every  one  severally  as  he  will  ;"-^ 
but  it  by  no  means  thence  follows,  that  Paul  supposes  a  wholly 
vnconditional  working  of  the  divine  Spirit.  He  will  here  only 
'fender  prominent  the  contrary  of  an  arbitrary  human  estimate, 
which  admitted  only  certain  species  of  divine  gifts,  and  would  not 
acknowledge  the  manifold  variety  in  the  distribution  of  them. 

>  ICor.lJfclsq.  ^  Rom.  1: 11, 15}.  »  1  Cor.  IS:  11. 
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The  similitude  of  the  members  of  the  bumao  body,  which  the 
apostle  afterwards  employs,  describes  the  not. arbitrary,  but  reg- 
ular, developeroent  of  the  new  creation  in  the  soul  according  to 
the  natural  though  now  sanctified  order ;  for  it  follows  from  this 
similitude,  that  as  among  the  members  of  the  human  body  each 
has  its  appropriate  place  assigned  by  nature,  each  its  appropriate 
office  assigned  by  nature,  and  each  its  appropriate  capability  in 
reference  to  these ;  so  also  the  divine  lite  in  man  follows  in  its 
developement  a  similar  law,  founded  in  the  natural  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  peculiarities  which  it  operates  to  quicken. 

From  all  this  we  gather  the  proper  idea  of  a  CharUma  or  gift, 
so  all-important  in  the  history  of  the  first  developement  of  chris- 
tian life  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church  in  the  prim- 
itive ages.  Under  this  name,  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  understood 
any  predominant  capability  of  an  individual,  in  and  through 
which  thp  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  quickens 
him,  manifests  itself;^  whether  this  capability  appears  as  some- 
thing immediately  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  wbeth- 
er  it  existed  already  in  the  individual  befere  his  conversion,  and 
now  being  quickened,  sanctified,  and  elevated  through  the  new 
principle  of  life,  is  consecrated  to  the  one  great  and  common  ob- 
ject, the  constant  internal  and  external  developement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  or  of  the  church  of  Christ.'  That  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  whole  christian  life,  and  which  constitutes  the  internal 
unity  of  this  life,  that  faith  which  works  by  love,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  itself  a  special  Charisma  ;  for  it  is  this,  constituting  as 
it  does  the  very  essence  of  the  whole  christian  disjx>sition,  that 
must  control  all  the  individual  christian  capabilities.    Indeed,  it 

^  The  <i^aviqwrhQ  xov  Ttveifiarog,  manifettalian  qfthe  t^piriif  peculiar 
to  each  individual.    1  Cor.  12:  7. 

'  The  term  of  most  general  import,  by  which,  after  Paul  coined  it 
in  this  sense,  is  expreswd  all  that  which  has  reference  to  the  internal 
requisitions  of  the  divine  kingdom,  in  respect  both  to  the  whole  and  to 
its  parts,  is  the  word  ohtodofulv^  to  huHd;  siibst  ohiodofi^,  a  huQding,  1 
Cor.  3: 9, 10.  This  use  of  the  word  proceeds  from  that  mode  of  view, 
which  compares  the  christian  life  of  the  whole  church  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  God,  erected  upon  the  foun- 
dation on  which  this  edifice  must  necessarily  rest,  I  Cor.  S:  9, 10,  and 
ever  built  up  progressively  and  unceasingly  more  and  more  from  the 
foundation.  So  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  ever  progressively  and 
unceasingly  built  up.  See  the  striking  remarks  of  Nitzsch  in  his  Ot^Hr- 
vatwne^  ad  Theclogiamprae^Uamfdieiu$  txcoUndam^  Bonn  1831,  p.  81. 
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is  first  and  onlj  from  the  very  circumstaoce  of  their  being  thus 
governed  by  this  common  principle  of  the  christian  disposition, 
that  even  these  individual  capabilities  become  Charismata.^ 

That  through  which  Charisma  becomes  Charisma,  that  com- 
mon principle  in  all,  is  always  itself  something  above  the  course 
of  nature,  something  divine.  But  yet  there  occurs  a  variety  in 
THE  EXTERNAL  FORMS,  in  which  this  higher  principle  appears  and 
manifests  itself,  according  as  they  result  from  the  creative  or  di- 
recting energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  they  pre- 
sent themselves  as  the  result  of  the  original  creative  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  adopting  as  its  own  the  natural  conformation, — 
they  appear  as  something  more  immediately  and  directly  produ- 
ced ;  although  even  here  some  secret  connexion  may  exist  be- 
tween a  peculiar  bent  in  the  individual,  and  this  special  agency 
of  the  divine  Spirit  in  him  particularly.  Such  are  those  Charis- 
mata, to  which  in  the  New  Testament  are  ascribed  SuvofAitg^ 
afjfi€iCi^  xiguTa,  miracles,  signs,  wonders.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  forms  may  be  derived  from  the  developement  of  the  ordi- 
nary natural  conformation  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, — from  a  peculiar  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  facul- 
ties of  the  individual,  which  already  existed  in  him  before  con- 
version, and  are  now  only  quickened  anew  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  first  species  of  Charisma  belongs  more  to  the  peculiar  effi- 
ciency of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the  apostolic  age,  to  this  pecu- 
liarly creative  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  man- 
kind. The  second  species  belongs  to  that  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
which  has  continued  down  through  all  the  following  ages  of  the 
church,  and  by  which  the  nature  of  man,  in  its  peculiar  and  es- 
sential features,  is  ever  to  be  more  and  more  pervaded  and  enno- 
bled. These  two  forms  of  Charisma,  consequently,  in  their  man- 
ifestation in  the  apostolic  church,  may  properly  in  one  sense  be 
distinguished  from  each  other;  as  indeed  the  gift  of  producing 
effects  in  the  sensible  world  above  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
the  gift  of  dupifAiiQ,  miracles,  and  the  more  specific  gift  of  heal- 
ing the  sick  by  such  an  agency,  the  xaQiaiia  tafAaiav,  gift  of 
healing,  are  described  as  special  gifts.^  But  still,  these  gifts,  as 
special  gifts,  are  only  ranked  on  an  equality  with  the  others ; 
there  is  no  where  a  distinction  of  two  orders  of  spiritual  gifts,  the 
extraordinary  and  the  ordinary,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural ; 
for,  according  to  the  view  of  the  apostolic  church,  in  all  these 

»  lCor.c.l3.  »  1  Cor.  12:  9, 10. 
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spiritual  gifts  as  such,  the  sitpebnatuiul  principle,  the  divine 
eJemeDt  of  christian  life,  was  to  he  regarded  as  the  essential 
point. 

The  Charismata  which  occur  in  the  apostolic  church,  may  be 
most  naturally  divided  into  such  as  had  a  hearing  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  edification  of  the 
church  through  the  word,  and  such  as  had  a  bearing  on  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  other  kinds  of  exter- 
nal ministration.  ^  In  respect  to  the  first  species  of  these  Charis- 
mata, there  arises  in  them  a  further  distinction,  according  to  the 
difierent  manner  in  which  the  self-agency  of  the  individual,  as 
exerted  upon  the  various  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  functions, 
stands  related  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  according  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  immediate  inspiration  in  the  higher  coo- 
8ck>usne$s  predominated,  while  the  lower  temporal  conscbus- 
oess,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  soul  and  the 
external  world,  retired  ;  or  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  imparted,  was  received  in  the  joint  and  harmo- 
nk>us  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  so  was  de- 
veloped and  wrought  into  form  through  the  co-operative  and 
intelligent  agency  of  the  understanding.^  Hence  the  various 
degrees  in  the  Charismata,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
another  place ;  the  Charisma  of  ykoiaoasg  XaXilv,  speaking  with 
tongues,  ot  ngoqnjzBvuvj  prophesying,  and  oi  8iiaa%akia^  teach- 
ing. 

Such  persons  as  had  been  in  some  measure  already  prepared, 
by  a  previous  culture  of  the  receptive  and  communicative  fac- 
ulties of  the  understanding,  were  now  able  to  develope  and  cora- 
munk^ate  that  whk:h  the  illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit  revealed 
to  their  higher  consciousness,  in  a  connected  series  of  doctrinal 
instruction.  These  were  the  6idaa%aXo$^  teachers,  according  to 
that  christian  knowledge,  ypaaig,  which  they  had  acquired  for 
themselves  through  a  self-agency  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
— a  self-agency  which  developed  and  wrought  into  iorm  the 
truths  perceived  by  them  through  this  divine  illumination.  The 
prophet,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  as  he  was  impelled  by  the  might 
of  sudden  inspiration  at  the  moment;  yielding  to  a  sudden  ele- 

1  Comp.  1  Pet.  4: 11. 

^  We  might  here  apply  what  Synesius  in  his  Dion  says  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  ^a»x^»  the  ait^  (iaputip,  and  the  ^tixpo^cVf  to 
the  formation  of  the  ftiaii  *al  inunatutii  dwofug. 
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▼ation  of  bis  higher  self-consciousnessi  to  a  light  which  here 
burst  in  upon  him,  be  spoke  according  to  a  revelation,  anond-- 
Xv%fng,  The  prophet,  in  respect  to  his  mental  peculiarities  and 
culture  in  general,  may  probably  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
teacher,  Muoxakog,  by  the  predominancy  of  feeling  and  of  the 
power  of  spiritual  intuition  over  the  understanding.  Hence  the 
two  Charismata  did  not  always  require  to  be  separated  in  different 
persons.  In  many  moments  of  inspiration,  the  teacher  might  rise 
into  the  prophet.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  the  prophet  uttered 
incidental  and  powerful  addresses  for  the  awakening,  exhortation, 
warniog,  and  consolation  of  the  church ;  or  such  addresses  to 
those  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  faith,  as  might  serve  to 
arouse  their  conscience  and  so  prepare  the  way  in  their  minds 
for  the  instruction  of  the  iMatcaXos.  It  is  manifest,  what  an 
influence  this  power  of  inspired  discourse,  which  wrought  so  es- 
pecially upon  the  feelings,  must  have  had  at  this  period  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  There  came  often  into  the  congregations, 
persons,  who  only  wished  once*  to  see  what  was  done  in  the 
christian  assemblies ;  or  who  only  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  christian  doctrine,  of  the  divine  character  of  which  they 
were  yet  by  no  means  convinced.^  In  these  assemblies  there 
now  stand  forth  men,  who  testify  with  overwhelming  power  to 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the  universal  need  of  an 
atonement ;  they  speak  from  the  depths  of  their  own  religious 
and  moral  consciousness  to  ttiat  of  the  other,  as  if  they  could 
read  it  to  the  bottom.  The  heathen  feels  himself  stricken  in 
conscience ;  his  heart  is  as  it  were  unlocked  before  him ;  he 
must  acknowledge,  what  he  before  could  not  believe,  that  the 
power  of  God  is  with  this  doctrine,  that  it  dwells  among  these  men.' 
If  now  the  connected  instruction  of  the  didiatcaiog,  teacher, 
served  to  lead  on  to  further  knowledge  those  who  had  already 
embraced  the  faith ;  or  further  to  uphold  in  them  the  intelligent 
consciousness  of  that  which  they  had  received  in  the  faith ;  it 

^  The  Sniatogf  UDbeliever,  in  1  Cor.  14 :  24,  is  one  who  does  not  yet 
believe,  but  still  one  who  is  not  unsusceptible  towards  the  faith, — the 
ir^iddis  negative.  Such  an  one  therefore  may  be  awakened  to  the  faith 
through  the  Ttgoqufzela.  The  Snunog  in  v.  22,  is  an  obstinate  unbe- 
liever, one  who  is  wholly  unsusceptible  towards  the  faith.  Such  an 
one  therefore  is  also  unsusceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  ngoq^jxUa^ — 
the  infidelia  privaHve.  For  such  as  these  no  awakening  signs,  mjfuui, 
can  have  place ;  but  only  such  as  bring  punishment. 

9  1  Cor.  14 :  35. 
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was  in  like  maooer  the  province  oT  the  ngofptiula,  prophecy,  to 
bring  over  to  the  faiih,  those  who  were  not  yet  believers ;  or,  in 
those  who  were  already  in  the  faith,  to  quicken  anew  and 
strengthen  their  faith,  to  stir  up  anew  in  them  the  life  of  faith. 
In  the  gift  of  tongues,  yXdaaaig  kaktJv,  on  the  contrary,  the  el- 
evated and  ecstatic  consciousness  of  (}od  alone  predominated, 
while  the  consck>usness  of  the  world  was  wholly  withdrawn.  In 
this  cooditk>n,  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  deeply 
moved  inward  roan  and  the  external  world,  was  wholly  wanting. 
What  he  spoke  in  this  condition,  from  the  strong  impulse  of  his 
emotions  and  his  inward  views,  was  not  a  connected  discourse, 
such  as  the  iMauaXog  gave ;  nor  was  it  an  address  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  others,  nngauXtiaig,  like  that  of 
the  prophet ;  but,  without  being  capable  in  this  condition  of  re- 
garding the  inward  circumstances  and  wants  of  others,  he  was 
wholly  occupied  with  the  relation  of  his  own  soul  to  God.  The 
aoul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adoration.  Hence  to  this 
conditk>n  are  ascribed  prayer,  sengs  of  praise  to  God,  and  the 
atte8tatk>n  of  his  mighty  deeds.^  Such  an  one  prayed  in  spirit; 
the  higher  life  of  the  soul  and  spirit  predominated  in  him ;  but 
the  power  of  intelligent  developement  was  wanting.^    Hence,  * 

-   -      ■ ~— -  ■ ■ I      m^^ 

^  1  Cor.  14 :  14  sq.  Acts  2:11.  In  so  far  as  from  this  state  of  mind 
there  could  proceed  diflerent  kinds  of  religious  manifestation,  as  tt^oct- 
tv/wd^atj  prayer,  and  yfoiXUtv,  singing,  we  see  the  reason  of  the  plural 
yliknratf  iongue»,  and  of  the  expression  ytyfj  yXwrrr&v^  kmdi  oftongueSf 
ete^— [It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  gift  of  tongues 
is  founded  chiefly  on  the  expressions  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  c.  14 ;  and  is 
now  the  mora  currant  view  among  the  evangelical  theologians  of  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  the  very  strong  passage  against  it  in  Acts  2 : 
4  aq.  Compare  Olshausen's  Commentary,  II.  p.  584,  585.  This  pas- 
sage in  Acts  is  commented  upon  by  Neander  in  the  early  part  of  his 
work,  in  a  very  able  and  candid,  though  perhaps  not  satisfactory,  man- 
ner.— The  first  question  here  is,  whether  the  two  passages  in  Acts  and 
1  Cor.  have  reference  to  two  separate  and  different  gifb  of  tongues ;  or 
whether  one  of  the  passages  is  to  be  explained  and  modified  by  the 
other.  The  former  is  the  view  of  Bretschneider  and  others.  If  the 
latter  be  adopted,  then  the  question  arises.  In  which  passage  the  more 
obvious  meaning  is  to  be  thus  explained  and  modified  ?  Commentators 
m  general  have  taken  the  narrative  in  Acts  as  the  baab ;  those  of  Ger^ 
many  hold  more  lo  the  declarations  of  Paul. — ^En.] 

*  Whether  we  take  itpAfta  in  1  Cor.  14 :  14,  as  the  personified  in- 
sfnration  itself,  or  as  the  mmuftmuaw  in  man,  the  spirit,  as  a  faculty  for 
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when  in  the  midst  of  his  peculiar  emotions  and  spiritual  contem* 
plations  lie  formed  for  himself  a  peculiar  language,  he  was 
wanting  in  the  power  so  to  express  himself  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  greater  number.  Had  now  the  apostle  regarded  the  gift 
of  tongues,  the  yktioaaig  kaXc7p,  merely  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
ordered enthusiasm,  and  as  yielding  fruit  neither  for  the  chris- 
tian life  of  the  individual,  nor  for  the  furtherance  of  the  christian 
life  in  others ;  however  affectionate  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
writes  to  the  churches,  always  acknowledging  the  good  before  be 
censures  the  evil ;  still,  he  would  assuredly  never  have  consented 
to  call  a  failing  in  the  christian  life  by  the  name  of  Charisma ;  nor 
would  he  in  that  case  have  been  able  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  thank 
my  God  that  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  ye  all."  ^  If  how- 
ever we  adopt  the  view  here  unfolded  of  this  Charisma,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  could  recognize  in  this  extraordinary  ecstatic 
elevation  of  mind  an  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  special  gift 
of  divine  grace ;  and  it  then  becomes  in  itself  not  improbable, 
that  the  apostle,  who  was  himself  elevated  to  the  highest  points 
of  christian  life,  who  could  relate  of  himself  so  many  visions 
and  revelations  of  the  Lord,  who  heard  things  which  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  no  human  language,^ — that  such  an  one  should  often 
find  himself  in  a  state  corresponding  to  the  yXcioaaig  AoAem  But 
it  was  in  accordance  with  that  wisdom  of  the  apostle  which  ever 
had  regard  to  the  wants  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  church, 
that  although  he  acknowledged  the  worth  of  these  occasional 
higher  moments  of  inward  life  in  respect  to  christian  life  as  a 
whole,  inasmuch  as  they  served  to  impart  to  it  a  loftier  flight,  yet 
be  preferred  to  leave  the  language  of  such  moments  to  the 
private  devotions  of  each  individual,  and  to  banish  them  from  as- 
semblies for  mutual  edification.  It  was  too  in  accordance  with 
the  same  wisdom,  that  he  placed  a  higher  value  upon  those  spir- 
itual gifts  in  which  the  joint  and  harmonious  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul  was  more  conspicuous,  and  which  in  the 
spirit  of  love  served  more  for  mutual  edification ;  and  that  he 
feared  the  danger  of  self-delusion  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  the  christian  life  were  thus  overesti- 

the  reception  of  the  divine  influence,  we  must  in  any  case  understand 
by  povg  i.  q.  to  roow,  the  power  by  which  to  develops  in  thought  that 
which  has  been  beheld  in  spirit. 

1  1  Cor.  14: 18. 

'  3  Cor.  13 :  1 — 4,  inxaaUii  xai  inoMolv^ffug  Kvghv. 
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matedy  and  when  that  wbicb  could  have  value  only  as  it  pro- 
ceeds unsought  and  spontaneously  from  the  developement  of 
the  inward  life,  became  an  object  of  eSori  to  many,  who  in  this 
way  could  only  fall  into  a  state  of  morbid  mental  excitement. 
Hence  it  was  Paul's  desire,  that  he  who  spake  with  tongues 
should  in  this  manner  pour  out  his  heart  to  God  in  private ;  but 
that  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church  these  expressions  of  de- 
votion, which  the  greater  number  could  not  understand,  should 
be  withheld  ;  or  only  then  allowed,  when  that  which  was  thus 
uttered,  could  be  immediately  translated  into  language  intelligible 
to  all. 

With  this  stands  connected  another  distinction  in  these  Cha- 
rismata, according  as  the  creative,  or  the  receptive  and  critical 
faculty,  was  more  prominent.  Such  was  the  case  with  this  lat- 
ter faculty  in  the  Charisma  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  igtiv 
vsla  ykoioauBP,  and  that  of  the  distinguishing  of  spirits,  iia%giaig 
nviVftaiap.  The  christian  life  was  to  be  allowed  in  the  church 
to  develope  and  declare  itself  with  freedom.  Whoever  felt  an  in- 
ward impulse,  was  permitted  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church ;  but  self-possession  was  to  accompany  inspiration  side  bj 
side ;  and  it  was  from  this  very  circumstance  that  the  latter  was  to 
be  known  as  genuine.  No  one  was  to  speak  alone  and  exclusive- 
ly ;  no  one  was  to  interrupt  another.^  It  now  Paul  held  it  necessa- 
ry to  give  such  directions,  it  follows,  that  he  by  no  means  recog- 
nized the  prophets  in  the  church  to  be  such  untroubled  media  or 
organs  of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  not  easily  to  mingle  the  divine  and 
human  together.  Against  the  prevalence  of  such  an  intermixture 
and  the  delusions  flowing  from  it,  if  that  which  was  human  and 
impure  were  given  out  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,— 
against  this  the  churches  were  to  be  protected  by  a  trying  of 
the  spirits,  in  the  exercise  of  a  gift  bestowed  on  individuals  for 
this  special  purpose.^  In  the  case  of  the  teacher,  Maoaalog, 
in  whom  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  understanding  was  more 
prominent,  there  was  less  need  that  such  a  gift  of  trying  spirits 
should  accompany  his  discourse ;  because  in  him  the  critical 
faculty  was  developed  and  active ;  and  because  while  thus  un- 
folding the  christian  doctrines  with  sober  self-possession,  he  could 
ever  give  to  himself  the  proper  direction.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet,  the  less  he  was  able,  in  the  moments  of  entrancing  in- 
spiration, to  observe,  to  scrutinize,  and  give  to  himself  the  proper 

1  1  Cor.  14: 30,  31, 32.  »  1  Cor.  14: 29.     1  John  4: 1.  ' 
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direction,  the  greater  there  was  here  the  daoger  of  intermixing  the 
divine  and  the  human,— «o  much  the  more  was  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  this,  that  there  should  be  a  scrutiny  exercised  by 
others.  For  this  cause,  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift  was 
to  be  accompanied  side  by  side  by  the  gift  conspicuous  in  par- 
ticular individuals,  of  proving  the  spirits,— a  critical  faculty  of 
the  mind,  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Charisma  assur- 
edly did  not  consist  alone,  nor  chiefly,  in  deciding  who  was  a 
prophet  and  who  was  not ;  but  also  and  principally  in  the  circum* 
stance,  that  in  the  discourses  of  those,  who  stood  forth  as  inspir* 
ed  speakers  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  a  separation  was  to  be 
made,  according  to  the  prescriptive  model  (norm)  of  the  divine 
doctrine,  between  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  not  proceeding 
from  him ;  just  as  Paul  in  this  respect  recommends  to  the  church, 
*  to  prove  all  things'  imparted  by  the  prophets,  and  admonishes 
them  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.^  ^  And  while  those  who 
spoke  as  prophets  did  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  but  were  con- 
scious of  their  liability  to  error,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  the  church  or  of  its  organs  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  were  themselves  thus  shielded  from  the  self-delusions 
of  pride,  the  ordinary  source  of  fanatical  enthusiasm. 

Even  in  the  Charisma  of  teaching,  dtdaantakla^  there  seems 
again  to  have  been  also  a  distinction ;  according  as  the  teacher 
had  a  greater  capacity  for  unfolding  the  christian  doctrine  rAeo- 
retieaUy  in  its  constituent  parts,  or  (or  applying  it  practically  to 
the  particular  relations  and  circumstances  of  life.  The  one  was 
the  word  of  knowledge,  Xoyog  ywtootmg^  the  other  the  word  of 
wisdom,  Ao/off  aoqlagr 

If  now  from  the  species  of  gifts  which  relate  to  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  word,  we  pass  to  that  class  of  gifts  which  relate  to 
other  kinds  of  external  ministry  for  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  we  find  here  again  the  same  distinction,  between 
those  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diSaaxaXla,  human  agency, 
developed  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  operates  as 
quickened  by  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  those 

1  1  ThesB.  5: 31. 

*  Swpla  is  more  particularly  a  faculty  of  practical  judgment,  corres- 
ponding to  the  idea  of  tnadonu  I^wng,  in  the  New  Testament  and 
throughout  this  whole  age,  is  more  particularly  the  theoretic,  higher, 
deeper,  experimental  knowledge  of  religion. 
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in  which  the  natural  developcment  of  the  buroao  facuhies  has 
less  place,  while  that  which  is  immediately  divine  is  more  prom- 
inent, as  in  the  case  of  the  ^Xoiaaaig  AaX^ii^  and  ngoqftittviiv.  To 
the  former  class  belong  the  gift  of  church  government,  the  x^" 
g$afia  nvffegvfjotatg  or  rov  ngoiatavaij  and  the  gift  of  helps,  or 
of  the  manifold  services  which  were  required  in  administering 
the  afiairs  of  the  church,  as  the  superintendence  of  alms  and  the 
care  of  the  sick,^*the  xigiona  dia%ovlag  or  iptilfixpimg}  To 
the  latter  class  belongs  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  especially  that  of 
miraculous  cures.  The  Charisma  from  which  both  these  latt^^ 
kinds  of  operation  proceed,  understood  in  reference  to  its  essen- 
tial nature,  seems  to  be  n  nlaug,  faith.^  The  name  faith,  nlajig^ 
in  this  eonoexion,  cannot  signify  chrbtian  belief  in  general,  or 
the  common  and  ordinary  disposition  of  mind  in  Christians;  but 
it  must  necessarily  here  designate  something  special.  And,  as 
would  appear  from  the  relation  of  n  niotig  to  both  these  kinds  of 
operatKMi,  in  which  there  is  manifested  a  special  power  of  the 
will  over  nature,*Hind  as  is  coB6rmed  by  the  predicate  given  to 
nloxiQ?  **  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tainSf"  that  is,  couki  render  possible  that  whk^b  is  apparently 
impossible,  through  the  power  of  religious  convictkxi  acting  on 
the  will,— the  name  nlaxig  is  here  used  to  signify,  the  practk^al 
power  of  the  will  as  quickened,  elevated,  augmented,  by  chris^ 
tian  faith.  But  notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  manifesta* 
tKMi  of  the  Charismata,  still,  he  who  ministered  in  the  services  of 
the  church,  had  this  in  common  with  the  worker  of  miracles, 
that  he  was  conscious  of  performing  all  his  duties  only  through 
a  power  imparted  to  him  from  God.^ 

Although  now,  as  we  have  thus  seen,  by  means  of  these  spir- 
itual gifts  imparted  to  individuals  according  to  their  various  ca- 
pacities, no  one  was  alone  to  exercise  any  partial  determining  in- 
fluence upon  the  church ;  but  all,  in  the  exercise  of  a  mutual  in- 
fluence upon  each  other,  were  to  work  together  for  one  great 
end,  under  the  controlling  influence  of  one  Head,  animating  and 
quickening  the  whole  throughout  aH  its  manifold  members ; ' 
still,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  every  guidance  of  the  church 
by  human  organs  was  excluded.    It  follows  only,  that  these 

1  lCor.l9E9B.    Rom.l9c7. 

s  X  Cor.  12:9.  ia2.    Matt.l7:90.  <lCk>r.l3:2. 

4  1  Pet  4: 11.  •  £ph.4:16. 
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guiding  (governing)  organs  were  not  to  exercise  an  exclusive 
authority ;  that  tbey  were  not  to  break  loose  from  their  connex- 
ion with  that  lively  organization  of  the  whole,  which  through  the 
free  mutual  agency  and  influence  of  the  individual  members  was 
to  be  ever  progressive ;  that  tbey  were  not  (o  withdraw  from 
their  relation  to  the  other  members,  as  like  servants  of  the  same 
Head  and  of  the  same  body.  For  this  guidance  there  existed 
likewise  a  special  talent,  quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^the 
gift  of  government,  xaQidfia  %vpegvija«og.  It  was  this,  which 
rendered  individuals  particularly  quallGed  for  the  station  of  offi- 
cers of  the  church.  The  name  of  presbyters^  by  which  this  of- 
fice was  at  first  designated,  was,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
transferred  to  the  christian  church  from  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
But  now,  when  the  churches  had  spread  themselves  more  among 
the  heathen  of  Grecian  origin,  there  was  associated  with  this  ap- 
pellation, thus  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious  constitution 
of  the  Jews,  another  name,  more  connected  with  the  mode  of 
designating  social  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  denote  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of 
presbyters.^  This  was  the  appellation,  iniaxonoi,  overseers, 
over  the  whole  church  and  over  all  its  afiairs ;  just  as  in  the  At- 
tic civil  administration,  those  who  were  sent  out  to  organize  the 
states  dependent  on  Athens,  were  called  inlanonot]^  and  just 
as  this  name  seems  to  have  become  generally  current  in  the  lan- 
guage of  civil  life,  to  denote  any  kind  of  governing  superinten- 
dence in  the  public  administration.^  Since  now  the  name  cW- 
anonog  was  nothing  more  than  an  accommodation  of  the  original 
Jewish  and  Hellenistic  name  of  office  to  the  social  relations  ex- 
isting among  the  heathen ;  it  follows  even  from  this,  that  origin- 
ally both  names  referred  to  one  and  the  same  office ;  just  as  al- 

^  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle,  denotes  the  rank  itself  by 
the  name  of  presbyters,  nQSfrfivTfQoi ;  but  the  duties  connected  with  it 
he  describes  by  hiMntoniiv  L  q.  noi/ialyBir.  c.  5: 1, 2. 

^  Elsewhere  called  aQftoaroL  Scbol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1023,  Ol  naq 
^A&Tpfalmv  sig  tag  vnrjxoovg  7i6X$ig  inundipaa&oii  tu  naq  htaaxotg  Tre/uTro- 
fuvoif^BnUnumoi  xal  <pvXout$g  ixalovrro,  ovg  oi  Aajwivtq^Aq^oaxiq  tki/w. 

'  Cic.  ad  Att.  VIl.  11.  **  Vult  me  Pompejus  ease,  quern  tota  haec 
campana  et  maritima  ora  habent  ijtlmtonw,  ad  quern  delectus  et  sum- 
ma  negotii  referatur."  Fragm.  of  Arcadius  Cbarisius  de  Muneribus 
civUibiu :  **  Episcopi,  qui  praesunt  pani  et  caeteris  venalifous  rebus, 
quae  civitatum  populis  ad  quotidianum  victum  usui  sunt"  Digest  lib. 
JV.  tit.  IV.  leg.  18.  §  7. 
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so  both  appellations  are  often  used  interchangeably,  as  being 
entirely  synonymous.  Thus  Paul  addresses,  as  inloKonoi,  the 
elders  collectively  of  the  Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent 
for  to  come  to  him.^  In  like  manner  also  the  office  of  presby- 
ters is  called  by  Paul  imononfi;^  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  office  of  the  deacons*  d^^oxovo*,  is  mentioned  as  the  only  other 
office  existing  in  the  church.  So  too  where  Paul  commissions 
Titus  to  appoint  presbyters,  he  again  immediately  calb  them 
bishops,  inloHOnot? 

It  is  consequently  certain,  that  each  church  was  governed  by 
a  union  of  church  elders  or  of  church  overseers  out  of  its  own 
midst ;  and  we  6nd  among  these  no  distinction  whatever  of  any 
individual,  who  presided  perhaps  as  a  primus  inter  parti  ;  a  cus- 
tom probably  first  introduced  in  the  age  following  that  of  the 
apostles,  Tout  of  which,  alas !  we  have  so  few  authentic  docu- 
ments,) wlien  such  a  person  received  by  preference  the  distin- 
guishing name  of  an  inlaxonog.  We  have  no  account  whatevefi 
what  the  practice  was  in  the  apostolic  age,  in  respect  to  the  per- 
son presiding  in  the  deliberations  of  the  presbyters.  But  whether 
it  was,  that  one  person  presided  in  their  deliberations  according 
to  some  certain  turn  or  order  of  succession ;  or  that  the  relation 
of  age  was  followed ;  or  that  by  degrees  some  one  particularlv 
distinguished  by  his  personal  qualifications  for  administering  of- 
fice, obtained  this  precedence, — all  of  which  we  must  leave  unde- 
cided for  want  of  information, — still,  it  remains  thus  far  certain, 
that  such  a  person  who  presided  in  this  manner,  was  not  yet 
distinguished  by  any  separate  name. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  tbe  appropriate  charge  of 
these  officers  of  the  church.  It  was  their  business  to  watch  over 
the  general  order ;  to  maintain  the  purity  both  of  tbe  christian 
"doctrine  and  of  christian  life ;  to  prevent  abuses ;  to  set  right  the 
erring ;  to  take  the  lead  in  the  general  deliberatbns ; — all  which 
appears  from  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  their 

^  Acts  37: 17,  26.  Should  any  one  feel  entitled  to  assume,  that  not 
only  the  officers  of  the  Ephesian  church  are  here  meant,  but  also  those 
from  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  might  say  indeed,  that  under 
these  inlaxmtoi  we  are  to  understand  only  the  presiding  officers  among 
the  eldera.  But  the  other  Pauline  passages  speak  against  such  a  dis- 
tinction ;  and  Luke  at  least,  who  refers  this  address  only  to  the  officers 
of  the  Ephesian  church,  consequently  regarded  the  names  ^/mwirofi 
and  nqwfivtt^  as  wholly  synonymous. 

•  ITun-ai,  8.  So  too  in  Phil.  1: 1.  «Titl:5— 7. 
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duties  are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded tbe  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management 
ef  the  common  concerns ;  as  follows  indeed  from  what  we 
have  said  above  respecting  the  nature  of  the  christian  fellowship ; 
and  as  is  also  apparent  from  many  examples  in  the  apostolic 
church.  The  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  took  part  in  tlie  con- 
sultations respecting  the  relation  of  Jewish  and  heathen  Chris- 
tians to  each  other ;  and  the  letter  which  was  drawn  up  after 
these  consultations,  was  in  lii^e  minner  written  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  church.^  Those  epistles  of  Paul  which  treat  respect- 
ing matters  of  controversy  in  the  churches,  are  addressed  in 
each  case  to  the  <t^hole  church ;  and  he  presupposes,  that  the  de- 
cision in  regard  to  these  matters  belongs  to  the  whole  church. 
In  the  contrary  case,  he  would  have  directed  his  counsels  and 
precepts  at  least  chiefly  to  the  officers  of  the  church.  When  a 
vicious  person  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  the 
apostle  regards  it  as  something  which  must  proceed  from  the 
whole  body ;  and  be  therefore  translates  himself  in  spirit  into 
their  midst,  in  order  with  them  to  pronounce  and  execute  judg- 
ment.^ Where  also  he  speaks  of  the  adjustment  of  private  con- 
troversies, the  apostle  does  not  say  expressly,  that  this  was  to  be 
the  business  of  tbe  officers  of  the  church.  Had  this,  according 
to  prevailing  usage,  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  elders,  Paul 
would  doubtless  have  alluded  to  the  fact.  But  what  he  says  on 
this  point,  seems  much  more  to  presuppose,  that  for  particular 
cases  it  was  customary  to  appoint  umpires  from  the  body  of  the 
church.^ 

In  regard  to  the  e^iflcation  of  the  church  through  the  word^ 
k  follows  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  this  was  not  the 
exclusive  business  of  the  officers  of  the  church ;  for  each  per^ 
son  had  the  right  to  speak  out  openly,  in  the  assembly  oi  the 
brethren,  the  emotions  of  his  soul.  Hence  many  did  not  suf- 
ficiently distinguish,  between  what  strictly  belonged  only  to  the 
closet,  where  one  could  pour  out  his  heart  freely  before  God» 
and  what  was  appropriate  for  communication  in  public.  This 
was  what  Paul  censured.^    The  female  part  of  the  church  aloue 

1  Acts  15: 12,  22, 23.        «  1  Cor.  5:  3, 4,  5.        ^  1  Cor.  6:  4,  5. 

^  Bee  what  is  said  above  on  the  gift  of  tongues. — ^It  has  indeed  been 
affirmed,  that  this  right  extended  itself  in  the  apostolic  church,  only  to 
those  who  stood  forth  as  prophets  in  tbe  church  assemblies ;  and  that 
from  this  one  instance  we  cannot  infer  such  a  general  privilege ;  for 
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was  excluded  from  this  general  privilege.  The  one  higher  fel- 
lowship of  life,  indeed,  which  was  imparted  through  Christianity, 
extended  itself  also  to  the  relation  between  man  and  wife,  male 
and  female ;  and  that  oneness  after  which  human  nature  accord- 
ing to  its  original  destination  ever  strives,  was  in  this  respect  also, 
as  in  every  other,  realized  in  and  through  Christianity.  But 
yet,  since  whatever  was  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  Christian- 
ity nowhere  destroyed,  but  on  the  contrary  (juickened  anew, 
8ancti6ed,  and  ennobled  it ;  ^  also  within  this  fellowship  of  a 
higher  life,  which  was  thus  to  bind  the  sexes  to  each  other,  a 
place  was  assigned  to  the  woman  corresponding  to  the  natural 
destination  of  her  sex.  The  exercise  of  the  receptive  faculties, 
and  occupation  in  the  duties  of  family  life,  are  recognized  as  ap^ 
propriately  the  destination  of  the  female ;  and  hence  the  female 
sex  was  excluded  from  speaking  in  public  upon  religious  topics 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  church.^ 


these  persons,  as  teachers  furnished  with  divine  authority,  and  speak- 
iog  in  the  name  of  GkMi,  were  naturally  for  this  very  reason  not  bound 
by  the  common  rules.  See  Moeheim  Institut.  Hist  Ecc.  Mijor.  Sec. 
I.  §  10, 18.  But  this  objection  is  removed  by  what  we  have  said 
above  respecting  the  prophetic  Charisma  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
Charismata. 

^  1  Cor.  14:  31  1  Tim.  2:  12.  With  this  prohibition  the  passage  in 
1  Cor.  11:  5,  seems  indeed  to  stand  in  contradiction.  Even  in  earlier 
times  the  Montanists  supposed,  and  many  modems  have  accorded 
with  them,  that  an  exception  was  here  made ;  either  as  if  the  apostle 
supposed  those  cases  could  be  subjected  to  no  rule,  where  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  excited  prophetesses  from  among 
the  female  sex ;  or,  as  if  he  would  exclude  the  woman  only  firom  the 
strictly  didactic  kinds  of  speaking,  but  not  from  the  public  expression  of 
feelings  and  emotions.  But  there  exists  here,  in  the  first  suppoation 
the  error,  that  too  great  a  distinction  is  made  between  teaching,  dida^ 
OMtty^  which  also  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
prophesying,  nf^ofpfiitvtiv,  in  relation  to  what  is  divine  in  both.  It  is 
also  an  error,  to  regard  any  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  christian 
church  as  not  subject  to  rule.  If  the  apostle  Paul  assigns  to  the  wo- 
man that  place  in  the  church,  which  is  assigned  to  her  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  which  sanctifies  nature ;  the  Holy  Ghost  assuredly,  which 
is  itself  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  also  follows  everywhere  in  his  opera- 
tions the  same  law ;  and  it  can  never  be  assumed  with  certainty,  that 
by  an  exception  he  has  an3rwhere  removed  the  woman  out  of  her 
natural  poeitioo.  Eveiy  removal  of  this  kind  must  appear  as  some- 
thing contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  as  something  mor- 
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Still,  just  as  through  the  participation  of  all  in  the  management 
of  church  afiairs,  a  regular  government  of  the  church  by  its  ap- 
pointed organs  was  not  excluded,  but  both  were  to  act  together; 
so  too,  along  with  what  the  members  of  the  churches  in  conse- 
quence of  a  common  christian  inspiration  contributed  to  mutual 
edification,  there  was  to  be  a  regular  administration  of  the  office 
of  teaching  in  the  church,  and  a  regular  supervision  over  the 
propagation  and  developement  of  the  christian  doctrine,  which 
in  this  period  of  agitation  and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many 
adulterations.  This  was  the  object  of  the  above-mentioned 
Charisma  of  teaching,  SidaaxaUa,  There  were  three  classes  of 
such  teachers  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  first  rank  was  held  by 
those  who  had  been  personally  selected  and  consecrated  by 
Christ  himself;  who  by  intercourse  with  him  were  prepared  as 
organs  for  the  annunciation  of  the  gospel  to  the  whole  human 
race ;  who  were  the  witnesses  of  what  he  himself  had  spoken, 
of  his  works,  of  his  suffering,  of  his  resurrection.  These  were 
the  apostles ;  ^  to  whose  number  Paul  also  was  justly  reckoned, 
on  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  to  him,  and  the 
illumination  of  his  spirit  independently  of  the  instruction  of  the 
other  apostles.     The  other  classes  were  the  travelling  missiona- 

bid.  Further,  in  the  passage  where  Paul  gives  this  prohibition  in  res- 
pect to  females,  he  is  expressly  treating  of  those  non-didactic  kinds  of 
discourse.  These  can  therefore  form  no  exception ;  which  is  contra- 
ry to  both  suppositious.  We  must  therefore  rather  seek  to  solve  the 
apparent  contradiction  in  this  way,  viz.  that  Paul  in  1  Cor.  11:  5  is 
speaking  merely  by  way  of  example  in  respect  to  what  actually  took 
place  in  the  Corinthian  church ;  reserving  his  censure  for  another 
place.  One  of  the  grounds  adduced  by  Paul  in  1  Tim.  2:  12  sq.  viz. 
the  greater  danger  of  self-delusion  in  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  conse- 
quent difiusion  of  error, — would  apply  more  directly  to  that  species  of 
discourse,  in  which  sober  self-possession  was  most  of  all  withdrawn. 
But  under  other  circumstances,  where  no  danger  of  that  kind  could 
arise  from  publicity,  this  species  of  religious  self-utterance  would 
doubtless  seem  the  most  appropriate  to  the  female  sex  ;  only  that  the 
exercise  of  it  should  always  be  confined  to  the  domestic  circle.  Thus 
the  daughters  of  the  evangelist  Philip  at  Ceesarea,  Acts  21:  9,  could 
speak  as  prophetesses  without  detriment  to  the  rule  ;  unless  we  pre-> 
fer  to  assume  that  something  took  place  here  also,  which  Paul  would 
have  censured. 

^  In  a  wider  sense  this  name  was  also  applied  to  others  who  preaeh** 
ed  the  gospel  in  wider  fields  of  labour. 
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riesy  iva/ytXiOTttl,^  evaogelists ;  and  the  teachers,  dManaloi, 
in  the  individual  churches,  appointed  from  their  own  midst. 

If  sometimes  ngoq>iita&^  prophets,  are  named  immediately 
after  apostles,  and  before  the  evangelists  and  teachers,  they  are 
here  to  be  regarded  as  such  persons  in  whom  that  condition  of 
inward  life  from  which  prophesying,  ngofptjiemiv,  proceeded, 
bad  become  in  a  measure  more  constant ;  who  were  distinguished 
above  the  teachers  by  a  greater  energy  and  constancy  of  chris- 
tian inspiration,  and  by  a  pecuUar  originality  of  spiritual  vision, 
imparted  to  them  by  special  anottaXinfjiig^  revelations,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  prophets  belonged,  as  appears  from  their 
being  placed  between  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  to  that  class 
of  teachers  whose  charge  was  not  limited  to  a  particular  church  ; 
but  who  travelled  about  in  order  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  a 
wider  circle. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  teachers,  SidaaxaXoi,  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  church,  the  elders  or  overseers,  Tigea- 
pirfgoi  or  inlaxonoh  it  will  not  do  to  proceed  at  once  on  the 
hypothesis,  that  this  remained  always  the  same,  after  the  first 
founding  of  (he  christian  churches  among  the  heathen,  and  con- 
sequently throughout  the  whole  period  of  Paul's  apostolic  la- 
bours— a  period  so  important  in  the  first  developement  of  the 
christian  church.     We  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  conclude, 

^  This  name  aasuredly  does  not  come  firom  the  circumstance,  that 
these  persons  perhaps  occupied  themselves  with  collecting  and  relat- 
ing the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  the  name  tvayyiXiov,  evcm- 
gelium,  gospel,  originally  signified  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
whole  anntmciation  of  the  salvation  bestowed  by  Christ  on  man- 
kind ;  which  annunciation  embraces  the  whole  of  Christianity.  But 
as  this  annunciation  rests  on  an  historical  basis,  and  Christ  as  the  Re- 
deemer is  the  grand  object  of  it ;  there  arose  at  a  later  period  the  de- 
rived meaning,  in  which  this  word  is  specially  applied  to  the  histori- 
cal narratives  of  the  Saviour's  life.  According  to  the  original  chris- 
tian idiom,  therefore,  the  word  svayytlumiSf  evangelist,  could  only  de- 
signate one  whose  charge  it  was,  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
to  men,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  christian  churches ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  diddoTtalog,  teacher,  presupposes  already  a  belief 
in  this  doctrine,  and  a  church  ah^ady  established,  and  occupies  himself 
with  further  unfolding  an^  inculcating  christian  knowledge.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  word  eiayytlun^g  in  2  Tim.  4: 5 ; 
and  this  primitive  christian  idiom  continued  to  prevail  also  in  later 
timea,  although  the  other  later  meaning  of  the  word  svayyihw  was 
then  connected  with  it.    See  Euaeb.  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  c.  37. 
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from  certain  traces  which  occur  in  the  later  epiatlea  of  Pauly 
that  the  relation  which  might  be  inferred  from  them,  had  so  ex- 
isted from  the  Grst  in  the  churches  of  heathen  Christians.  If  we 
find,  in  earlier  documents,  much  that  stands  in  contradiction  with 
such  an  hypothesis,  we  roust  at  least  admit  the  possibility,  that 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  churches,  and  the  results  of  expe* 
rience,  might  have  already  occasioned  a  change  in  this  respect  in 
that  earliest  period. 

The  first  question  therefore  is :  What  was  here  the  original 
relation  ?    If  we  set  out  from  the  supposition  which  may  be  sup- 

Eorted  from  the  pastoral  epistles,  that  the  teachers,  dM^xaXoi, 
elonged  also  to  the  presiding  ofiScers  of  the  church,  we  can 
conceive  of  two  cases :  either,  that  all  the  presbyters  or  bishops 
also  exercised  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  teachers;  or,  thAt 
some  among  them,  each  according  to  his  peculiar  qualifications, 
his  xigiG^a^  were  occupied  with  the  external  guidance  of  the 
church,  the  xvfii'gvtia^,  while  others  were  devoted  to  the  inward 
guidance  of  the  church  through  the  word,  the  ^i^aaxaA/a; 
bence  therefore  ngiafivugo^  HvfisgpcS¥tig  i.  q.  notfitveg,  and 
nQia§ixiQOi  didaamovxig  i.  q.  didiai/taXoi,}  The  first  case  can 
assuredly  not  be  admitted ;  for  the  gift  of  government,  %iQ^ 
Gfia  Kvfitgviiaiios,  is  just  as  definitely  distinguished  from  the  gift 
of  teaching,  xagtofia  didaaxaXlag,  as  in  reality  the  faculty  of  gov- 
erning, and  the  faculty  of  teaching,  are  distinct  and  dififerent  irom 
each  other.  And  according  to  the  original  arrangement,  the  par- 
ticular office  was  always  to  correspond  to  the  particular  Cha- 
risma. Further,  since  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Pauline  age, 
those  presbyters  are  particularly  commended  who  were  at  the 
same  time  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  teaching,  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  not  originally  presupposed  in  all.  But  as  to  the  second 
case,  likewise,  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  assume  it  as  the 
original  arrangement.  Since  the  Charisma  of  presiding  or  gov- 
erning, rot;  ngotoTua^ai  or  tov  itvfitQvql¥y  is,  in  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the  Romans,^  so  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  talent  for  teaching;  and  since  the  two  first 
designations,  ngotaraa^M  and  tcvfiigvfv,  fully  describe  that 
which  from  the  first  belonged  to  the  office  of  presbyters  or 
bishops,  and  the  object  for  which  the  same  was  originally  in- 

""  '  lll»  I, mm  ,»— ^  I     Ml    I .1  11      ,— ^»^  I  ,  ^»w^^— »»«^~ 

1  Comp.  £ph. 4:  IL    1  Tim.  5:7.    Tit.  1 :  9. 
*  1  Cor.  13: 98 aq.    Rom.  12 :  6  sq. 
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stituted ;  we  ha^e  no  good  reason  whatever  to  concludci  that 
the  teachers,  d$ddaxalo$,  belonged  also  to  the  officers  of  the 
church. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,^  indeed,  which  was  written  at 
a>  later  period,  the  noifimc,  pastors,  and  diiaaxaXo$,  teachers, 
are  in  so  far  placed  together,  and  only  so  far,  as  they  are  bodi 
distinguished  from  such  as  occupied  a  more  general  field  of  k- 
hour.  But  the  name  noifuvig  signifies  expressly  the  governing 
officers  of  the  church,  the  presbyters  or  bishops ;  and  therefore 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  didioxaXot^ 
teachers,  also  belonged  among  them.  In  other  respects,  the 
name  no^/pig  might  likewise  well  have  been  applied  to  the  Sp- 
iaanalo^ ;  since  the  name  in  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  is  employed  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  by  Christ,  was  also  appropriate  to  express  the 
guidance  of  souls  through  the  ministiy  of  teaching.  Further, 
Paul  ^  also  ranks  the  diiaxiij  teaching,  among  those  kinds  of 
publfc  discourse,  which  were  not  connected  with  any  particular 
charge  or  office ;  but  whksh  every  person  in  the  church  who  had 
an  inward  call  and  capacity,  was  entided  to  hold. 

It  could  also  happen,  that  after  the  body  of  presbyters  had 
already  been  appointed  in  a  church,  there  might  come  forward 
in  it,  either  from  its  midst  or  by  the  accession  of  new  members, 
other  persons  who,  in  consequence  of  their  former  culture,  were 
particularly  distinguished  for  their  gift  of  teaching,  even  more 
perhaps  than  the  presbyters  themselves ;  and  this  would  speedi- 
ly become  apparent  from  their  discourses  in  the  church  assem- 
blies. How  in  this  period  of  early  and  free  developement  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  could  the  gift  bestowed  on  such  persons  have 
been  left  unemployed,  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  presbyters  ?  It  would  seem,  that  there  were  individual 
members  of  the  churches,  in  whose  dwellings  portions  of  the 
churches  were  accustomed  to  convene;  and  it  was  probably  not 
merely  the  local  convenience  of  their  houses  which  gave  occa- 
8k>n  to  this,  but  also  their  gift  of  teaching,  by  which  the  brethren 
wished  to  profit.  So  in  the  case  of  Aquila ;  who,  though  so- 
journing now  at  Rome,  now  at  Corinth,  and  now  at  Ephesus, 
wherever  he  was,  was  always  wont  to  have  a  small  private  meet- 
ing of  church  members  in  his  house,  n  iwtltiala  tv  xa  oixn 
avtov.^ 

1  Eph.  4: 11.        *  1  Cor.  14: 26.         '  Rom.  16: 5.  1  Cor.  16: 19. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  34 
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Thus  then  the  office  of  ruling  in  tbd  church  origintilty  had 
tiothing  in  common  with  the  ministry  of  teaching.  Although  the 
overseers  of  the  church  watched  not  only  over  the  whole  life  of 
the  church,  but  also  over  that  which  was  regarded  as  its  founda- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine  and  the  avoidance  of  er- 
roneous teaching ;  and  although  consequently,  from  the  very  first, 
such  persons  must  have  been  chosen  to  this  office  ad  had  attain- 
ed to  a  greater  ripeness  and  firmness  in  their  christian  belief; 
still  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  must  themselves  have  po»* 
sessed  the  gift  of  teaching  and  have  occupied  themselves  with 
public  discourses.  It  may  be,  that  at  first  the  diiaonaXlu,  teach'^ 
ing,  was  in  general  not  connected  with  any  particular  office ;  but 
that  those  who  were  qualified,  were  accustomed  to  stand  forth  as 
teachers,  didaaxakoij  in  the  church  assemblies ;  until  it  followed 
bf  itself,  that  these  persons  so  particularly  furnished  with  the 
Charisma  of  teaching,  of  whom  there  could  naturally  be  in  most 
churches  only  a  few,  became  the  feguiar  teacherB  of  the 
churches.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,^  indeed,  Paul  might 
seem  to  hint,  that  there  were  already  teachers  appointed  by  the 
church,  who  were  also  to  receive  iVom  it  their  temporal  support, 
but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  apostle  is  not  here  speak- 
ing of  the  tva^iXiaral,  travelling  evangelists,  rather  than  of  Si^ 
da9H€tlo&^  teachers ;  and  the  passage  seems  also  to  refer  not  so 
much  to  a  regular  support^  as  to  the  voluntary  aids  of  christian 
love,  through  which  the  momentary  necessities  of  these  mission- 
aries were  to  be  relieved.  But  in  any  case-— as  this  very  pasaago 
also  ser\^e^  to  confirm,  if  we  must  understand  it  odniaaHnlo^-^ 
these  latter  were  and  continued  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  church. 

It  was  at  a  later  period,  when  the  oppositions  of  false  doctrine^ 
hmong  whibh  the  further  spread  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles had  now  to  maintain  itself,  threatened  great  and  unceasing 
dangers — as  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  later  years  of  Paul's 
iabours-^t  was  then  first  that  this  apostle  held  it  necessary,  to 
tonnect  the  offices  of  church  teacher  and  church  ruler  mord 
closely  together  i  end  to  provide,  that  such  overseers  of  the 
church  should  be  appointed,  as  were  at  the  same  time  capable, 
through  their  public  discourses,  of  preserving  the  church  from 
tfa^dangeirof  Miction  from  false  teachers,  and  capable  also  of 
confirming  others  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  of  con* 
futing  its  opposers.*    He  therefore  holds  those  presbyters,  who 

»  Giil.6:a  «  lTim.1fe.  1. 
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kbourod  also  in  the  niinistiy  of  teaehing,  to  be  worthy  of  pecu- 
liar coosideration.' 

We  remarked  abore,  that  the  female  sex  alone  were  excluded 
fix>m  the  right  of  public  speakiue  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
churches*  Yet  stilli  the  peculiar  gifts  imparted  to  females  could 
be  employed  for  the  external  service  of  the  church,  in  many 
species  of  charitable  aid,  in  which  the  ministry  of  females  was 
particularly  appropriate.  And  further,  in  the  then  existing  rela- 
tKHi  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other,  the  deacon,  d$a»opogf  in 
the  performance  of  many  of  his  church  duties,  might  easily 
awaken  suspicion  in  reference  to  the  female  part  of  the  church; 
such  suspicbn,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  religk>us  sect 
to  guard  against  in  every  possible  way ;  since  even  without  this^ 
there  was  a  tendency  to  believe  every  evil  report  respecting  it, 
just  because  it  was  sew  and  stood  forth  in  contradiction  to  the 
existing  slate  of  things*  Hence,  corresponding  to  the  office  of 
deacon,  arose  the  office  of  the  deaconess,  6  nai  17  duinovog. 
The  office  first  arose,  perhaps,  in  the  churches  of  heathen  Chris- 
tians. In  respect  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  it  during  the  apos- 
tolic age,  we  have  00  definite  accounts ;  siuce  we  find  certain 
mention  of  it  only  in  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament.^  In 
later  times,  indeed,  what  Paul  says  ^  of  those  widows  who  re- 
ceived their  support  from  the  church,  has  been  applied  to  the 
deaconesses.  And  many  of  the  qualities  which  he  requires  in 
those  who  might  be  received  into  the  number  of  widows,^  and 
which  seem  to  include  a  reference  to  partksular  duties,  as  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  might  be  supposed 
to  countenance  such  an  interpretatbn.  but  since  Paul  describes 
them  only  as  supported  by  the  church,  without  mentioning  any 
active  office  whicn  they  were  to  exerQise  in  the  church  ;  since 
be  describes  them  as  in  consequence  of  their  situatbn  and  age 
withdrawn  from  attending  to  earthly  affiiirs,  and  consecrating  the 
few  remaining  days  of  their  life  to  prayer  and  devotion ;  and 
noce,  on  the  other  band,  the  office  of  the  deaconess  must 
have  brought  with  it  much  external  occupation  and  business; 
we  have  therefore  no  good  ground  to  understand  this  passage  of 
deaconesses,  nor  even  of  women  from  whose  number  deacon- 


I  1  Tim.  5: 17, 19.  •  Rom.  16: 1. 

3  1  Tim.  5: 3—16.  ^  1  Tim.  5: 10. 
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esses  were  to  be  chosen.^  What  Paul  says  too  of  the  deaconess 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,'  seems  by  no  means  to  harmonize 
with  what  he  writes  to  Timothy,  respecting  the  age  and  indigent 
condition  of  the  widows.  We  must  rather,  therefore,  under 
these  widows,  understand  such  women,  who,  after  having  as 
christian  wives  and  mothers  exhibited  an  example  of  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty,  were  now  in  their  forsaken  state  to 
find  a  place  of  rest  and  honour  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  as 
their  only  refuge ;  and  so,  by  a  life  of  spiritual  devotion,  to  set  a 
bright  example  for  the  edificatbn  of  other  females ;  perhaps  too, 
from  the  store  of  their  christian  experience  collected  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  to  give  counsel  to  those  of  their  own  sex 
who  might  seek  it  of  them,  and  create  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  heathen  an  impression  of  respect  and  veneration.  Hence  it 
must  naturally  have  been  a  matter  of  reproach,  when  such  an 
one  lightly  returned  again  from  the  seclusion  of  a  still  devotbnal 
life,  into  her  former  relations. — ^In  any  case,  we  find  here  a 
church  arrangement  of  the  later  apostolic  age ;  to  which  period 
also  other  parts  of  the  same  epistle  seem  to  allude. 

In  respect  to  the  consecration  of  church  ofiScers,  it  consisted 
in  laying  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  person  to  be  consecra- 
ted— a  symbol  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  nis'^D-^ 
accompanied  by  an  invocation,  that  the  Ijord  would  impart  to 
such  person  that  which  this  symbol  implied,  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  ofiice  now  committed  in  his  name 
to  the  candidate.  And  since,  under  the  presupposition  that  the 
proper  coincidence  existed  between  what  was  thus  done  exter- 
nally and  what  ought  to  coexist  with  it  in  the  inward  bent  of  the 
soul,  no  one  doubted  that  the  significancy  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion thus  performed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  would  go  into  accom- 
plishment in  the  person  to  whom  it  was  applied  ;  so,  in  this  res- 
pect, the  communication  of  the  spiritual  gifts  requisite  for  the 
execution  of  such  offices,  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
this  external  consecration.  And  as  Paul  thus  presupposes  the 
coonexbn  of  the  internal  and  the  external,  and  therefore  desig- 

1  The  supposition  that  from  v.  9  onward,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of 
another  class  of  widows,  difierent  fix>m  those  intended  in  v.  3—8,  seems 
to  me  wholly  untenable.  A  comparison  of  v.  16  with  v.  4  and  v.  8, 
shews  clearly  that  the  whole  passage  refers  to  the  same  subjects. 

*  Rom.  16: 1.    1  Tim.  1.  c. 
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nates  the  whole  of  this  sacred  transaction  by  that  alone  which 
was  its  external  symbol,  without  distinguishing  its  separate  ele- 
ments, he  consequently  exhorts  Timothy  to  seek  to  quicken 
anew  in  himself  that  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  had  received  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.^ 

In  respect  further  to  ibe- choice  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
church,  it  is  clear,  that  the  first  deacons  and  the  delegates  sent 
as  the  representatives  of  the  churches  to  accompany  an  aposde,^ 
were  chosen  from  and  by  the  churches  themselves.  From  these 
examples  we  might  infer,  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was 
also  followed  in  the  appointment  of  the  presbyters.  From  the 
fact  that  Paul,  in  committing  to  his  pupils,  as  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  the  organization  of  new  churches  or  of  those  which  had 
fallen  into  many  distractions,  committed  to  them  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  directed  their  attention 
to  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  offices, — from  this  fact  we 
are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infer,  that  they  themselves  ef- 
fected this  alone,  without  the  participation  of  the  churches. 
Much  more,  indeed,  does  the  manner  in  which  Paul  b  elsewhere 
wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  church  and  to  claim  the 
co-operation  of  the  whole,  authorize  us  to  expect,  that  at  least 
where  there  existed  a  church  already  established,  he  would  have 
required  their  co-operation  also  in  these  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. But  the  supposition  is  certainly  possible,  that  the  apostle 
in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  forming  a  new  church,  might 
think  it  best  himself  to  propose  to  the  church  the  persons  best 
qualified  for  its  officers;  and  such  a  nomination  must  naturally 
have  had  very  great  weight.  In  the  example  of  the  family  of 
Stepbanus  at  Corinth,^  we  see  the  members  of  the  household 
first  converted  in  a  city,  becoming  also  the  first  to  fill  the  offices 
of  the  church. 

It  was  likewise  only  among  the  churches  of  the  heathen  Chris- 
tians, that  the  peculiar  nature  of  christian  devotion  could  at  first 
enstamp  itself  completely  upon  the  character  of  public  worship. 
Among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Jewish 
worship  continued  to  maintain  themselves;  although  among 
these  latter  also,  those  who  were  truly  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  who  therefore  had  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  essence  of  that  spiritual  homage  wnich  is  bound  to  no  place 
and  to  no  time,  were  thereby  freed  firom  the  contracting  mflu- 


^2Tun.l:6.  *  2 Cor.  8:19.  ^1  Cor.  16: 15. 
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ence  of  these  forms  upon  the  inward  life,  and  were  thus  able  to 
give  to  these  forms  a  higher  signiGcancy  by  referring  them  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  band,  among  the  heathen 
Christians^  the  essence  of  a  free  spiritual  worship  developed  it- 
self in  direct  opposition  against  Judaism,  and  against  the  attempts 
to  mingle  Judaism  and  Christianity  together.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole-  ex- 
tent had  lost  its  validity  for  Christians  as  such ;  nothing  there- 
fore could  be  an  authoritative  rule  for  Christians,  merely  because 
k  was  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but,  whatever  was  to  be 
binding  as .  a  law  for  the  christian  life,  must  as  such  be  derived 
from  some  other  source.^ 

According  to  this  view,  the  idea  is  excluded  of  a  transfer  of 
the  Old  Testament  commandment  in  respect  to  thesanctiGcation 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  to  the  position  of  Christianity.  Whoever 
thus  made  himself  dependent  on  any  single  commandment, 
would  in  this  very  way,  according  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking, 
have  made  himself  again  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  whole  law ; 
be  would  have  brought  his  inward  life  again  into  bondage  to  ex- 
ternal earthly  things ;  and  sinking  again  into  the  theocratic  par- 
ticularirvof  Judaism,  he  would  have  denied  the  theocratic  univer- 
sality of  the  gospel ;  for^  on  the  gospel  ground,  the  whole  of 
life  was  to  be  referred  in  one  and  the  same  manner  to  God,  and 
was  to  serve  for  his  gk>ry ; — there  was  to  be  here  no  longer  any 
oppositran  or  distinction  between  what  belonged  only  to  the 
world  and  what  belonged  to  Grod.  Thus  also  every  day  and 
all  the  dajrs  of  the  Christian's  life  were  to  be  in  like  manner 
holy  to  the  Ijord.  Hence  Paul  says  to  the  Christians  of  6a- 
htia,  who  had  been  misled  to  acknowledge  the  Mosaic  law  as 
obligatoiy,  and  to  observe  the  Jewish  festivals:'  <But  now, 
after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  through  his  compas- 
SKHiate  love  have  been  brought  to  know  him,  how  turn  ye 
again'  to  the  weak  and  wretched  thines  of  the  world,  so  as 
to  wish  again  to  be  in  bondage  to  them  r'  He  fears  that  his  la- 
bour among  them,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  has  been  in 

^  The  further  developement  of  this  view  is  contained  in  the  aectieo 
on  doctrine. 

>  Gal.  4: 9. 

'  Thus  he  speaks  to  thoee  who  were  fbrmerly  heathen ;  for  although 
in  other  respects  he  places  Judaism  in  oppoaitioii  to  healheniwm»  yet  he 
regards  as  a  compion  feature  ef  both,  the juUierence  te  evtenial  foitna. 
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▼tin ;  and  this  because  they  regarded  as  essential  to  religion,  the 
observance  of  certain  days  as  alone  holy.^  The  apostle  does  not 
here  contrast  christian  festivals  with  Jewish ;  but  he  regards  this 
whole  tendency  to  refer  religion  to  certain  dayt  by  way  of  pre- 
ference, as  something  foreign  to  the  loftier  stand  of  christian  (ree- 
dom,  and  as  belonging  to  the  position  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism. In  a  similar  polemic  respect,  also,  he  expresses  himself 
to  the  Colossians,^  against  those  who  regarded  the  observance 
of  certain  festivals  as  necessary  to  religion,  and  who  condemned 
those  who  did  not  observe  them.  And  although  he  recommends 
to  the  Romans' forbearance  towards  those  in  whom  the  chris- 
tian spirit  had  not  yet  unfolded  itself  into  true  freedom  ;  he  never^ 
theless  assuredly  regarded  this  as  the  true  christian  principlci 
vis.  To  esteem  every  day  alike ;  to  regard  no  day  as  peculiak- 
LT  holy  to  the  Lord.^ 

It  b  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  such  passages  Paul  utterly 
jects  the  observance  of  every  kind  of  festival,  such  as  was 
garded  among  the  Jews  and  heathen  as  in  itself  essential  to 
religion  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  makes  no  mention  of  any 
similar  days  whk^h  were  to  be  consecrated  in  a  manner  conform- 
able to  Christianity,  and  not  with  such  a  religious  bondage,— 
CHRISTIAN  festivals  in  an  appropriate  sense.  Thus  remote  was 
Paul  from  the  thought,  that  from  the  position  of  Christianity  there 
could  be  any  days,  which  could  in  any  way  be  compared  with 
what  was  in  the  Jewish  sense  a  festival;  that  from  this  position 
there  could  be  any  day  which  was  to  be  necessarily  observed,  as 
peculiarly  consecrated  to  religious  life.  From  such  passages  it 
ro^t  be  inferred,  that  in  the  churches  of  heathen  Christians  all 
the  days  of  the  week  still  bore  the  same  relatk>n  to  religious  life, 
and  that  every  distinction  of  the  one  above  another  in  this  respect, 
was  accounted  as  something  foreign  to  the  spirk  of  Christianity. 
Accordinelv,  no  wholly  certain  and  deBnite  meotk>n  of  the 
ligious  celebratioo  of  the  Brst  day  of  the  week  among  die 
heathen  Christians,  is  found  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle 

*  Gfi].4:10,ll.  s  CoL3:16. 

'  Rom.  14: 1, 5  aq. 

^  The  oq  di  n^lru  nwrmf  fifUgop  v.  5,  equivalent  to  the  o  fiii  ipqww 
tiffp  ^fii^mf,  KV^Uf  off  9foirs^  v.  6k^— [More  in  accordance  with  the 
scope  of  the  author^  reasooiog,  and  less  liable  to  misspprehension, 
woaM  he  the  convene  form  of  the  above  proposition,  viz.  ^  To  esisem 
every  day  alike,  to  regard  eteiy  day  as  ALiKB  holy  to  the  Lord.'^— En. 
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Paul ;  but  there  are  two  passages  which  might  render  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  custom  probable.^ 

If  Paul's  direction  to  the  Corinthians^  on  the  subject  of  col- 
lections, be  understood  as  referring  to  collections  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  church  assemblies ;  it  would  be  clear  from  this  passage, 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  at  that  time  especially  devoted 
to  such  assemblies.  But,  strictly  taken,  Paul  here  only  says, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeK  every  one  should  lay  up  at 
home,*  nap  iavttf^  whatever  he  could  spare.  This  now  may  be 
so  understood,  that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  to  the  as- 
sembly the  sum  thus  laid  up,  in  order  that  the  individual  contri- 
butions might  be  at  once  brought  together,  and  so  Paul  find  the 
collection  ready  on  his  arrival.  But  then  all  this  must  be  first 
mentally  supplied ;  for  which  the  connexion  of  the  passage 
gives  no  necessary  occasion.'  And  the  whole  may  well  be  thus 
understood ;  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  every  one  should 
lay  by  whatever  he  could  spare,  in  order  that  when  Paul  came, 
each  might  have  in  readiness  his  contribution  made  up  of  the 
sums  thus  laid  by ;  and  then  the  individual  contributions  being 
brought  together,  the  collection  of  the  whole  church  might  be 
completed  at  once ;  so  that  it  might  already  be  regarded  as  good 
as  made*  If  this  sense  of  the  passage  be  adopted,  it  would  not 
follow  that  special  meetings  of  the  churches  were  held  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  collectioos  taken  up  in  them.  If  then 
we  could  take  it  for  eranted,  that  independently  of  the  influence 
of  Chrbtianity,  and  before  this  could  have  existed,  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  by  weeks  had  been  introduced  among  the 
heathen  of  the  Roman  empire ;  we  should  be  able  to  find  in  the 
passage  in  question  no  proof  whatever  of  any  religious  distinc- 
tk>n  of  the  nrst  day  of  the  week.  But  since  we  are  probably 
not  authorized  fo  adopt  such  an  hypothesis,^  we  certamly  have 
here  cause  to  infer,  that  it  was  the  religious  observance  or 
SuNBAT  which  occasioned  it  to  be  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of 
the  week. 

^  [It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  passage  in  Rev.  1 :  10,  was  written 
after  Paul's  death.— Ed. 

•l  Cor.  16:  2. 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  word  &fifntv^iim  1  Cor.  16 : 3,  is  against  it, 
and  aeema  rather  to  imply  the  treasuring  up  by  the  individual  himself 
of  the  small  stuns  weekly  laid  by. 

«  See  Meier's '  Chrondlogie,'  VoL  I.  p.  180. 
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It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  the  church  at 
Troas  had  assembled  on  Sunday  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  sup- 

Eer.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Whether  Paul  deferred 
is  departure  from  Troas  till  the  next  day,  because  he  wished  to 
keep  the  Sunday  with  the  church ;  or  whether  this  assembly, 
whkh  otherwise  would  have  been  held  on  some  other  day,  was 
held  then,  because  Paul  had  6xed  his  departure  for  the  following 
day. 

But  in  any  case  we  must  not  derive  the  origin  of  the  reli- 
gk>us  distinction  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  from  the  Jewish 
churches,  but  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  churches  among 
the  heathen  Christians ;  and  we  may  consider  the  course  to  have 
been  as  follows.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  did 
not  allow  of  their  assembling  daily  for  devotion  and  to  hold  the 
agape  or  love-feasts,  it  became  necessary, — although  they  might 
find  in  the  nature  of  Chr'istianity  itself  no  necessity  for  such  a 
distinction,  and  although  as  viewed  from  the  position  of  Chris- 
tianity, all  days  were  to  be  regarded  as  alike  holy  and  alike  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord,-*yet  on  these  special  external  grounds  it 
became  necessary  to  accede  to  such  a  distinction  of  some  peculiar 
day,  for  the  purposes  of  religious  communion  and  worship*  The 
Sabbath,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Jewish  churches,  they 
did  not  select,  both  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  mingling 
what  was  Jewish  and  what  was  Christian  together,  whk:h  might 
in  that  case  have  so  easily  occurred ;  and  also  because  another 
relation  lay  nearer  to  their  christian  consciousness.  Since  the 
sufierings  and  resurrection  of  Christ  constituted  for  them  the 
central  point  for  the  whole  of  christian  consciousness  and  of 
christian  life ;  since  they  regarded  his  resurrection  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  christian  joy  and  christian  hope ;  it  was  natural  to 
give  to  the  day  with  which  the  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  thus  associated,  a  special  dbtinction  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  communion.* 

*  [It  is  no  part  of  the  Editor's  intention  to  subjoin  notes  contro- 
vertiog  the  opinions  of  the  author.  These  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
their  own  merits.  But  as  the  author  wrote  for  another  community, 
where  the  great  current  of  national  moral  feeling,  and  also  of  theological 
opinion,  flows  in  some  respects  in  a  difierent  channel  from  our  own,  h 
18  quite  possible  that  expressions  which  there  coold  not  fiul  to  be  prop- 
erly estimated,  might  here  be  subject  to  misconoeptioB.  On  this 
ground  1  have  already  added  occasionally  a  remark  ;  and  the  author's 
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If  however  a  distiDCtion  was  thus  made  in  respect  to  one  of 
the  days  of  the  week  in  the  churches  of  the  heathen  Cbristians, 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  any  yearly  festival  ex- 
isted among  them.  In  one  passage  of  Paul/  indeed,  many  have 
thought  they  found  an  aOusion  to  a  christian  passover,  to  be  cel- 
ebrated with  a  consciousness  of  its  christian  significancy,  and 
with  christian  feelings;  but  we  are  able  tofind  in  the  passage 
only  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  passover,  in  the  celebration  of 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  still  united.  As  Paul  wrote  those 
words,  the  image  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  was  before 
his  soul,  who  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan  searched  carefully 
through  every  comer  of  their  bouses,  in  order  that  no  particle  of 
leaven  might  be  suflfered  to  remain.     This  now  in  a  spiritual 


positions  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day — seem  to  demand  also  a  nmilar 
caiitiuD.  If  we  look  careAiHy  at  the  scope  of  the  author's  reasoning  on 
this  point,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  directed  ezclusiyely  against  the  idea  of  a 
transfer  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  a  positive  institution,  to  Christianity, 
— against  that '  theocratic  particularity'  of  Judaism,  which  connected  idl 
religious  duties  towards  God  with  particular  days,  and  left  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  week  wholly  to  the  world.  In  opposition  to  this,  the 
*  theocratic  universality'  of  the  gospel  elevates  the  whole  of  christian 
life  to  a  state  of  constant  devotion  to  God ;  '  whether  we  eat  or  drink 
or  whatever  we  do,'  it  is  all  a  serving  of  €rod  ;  and  thus  evert  dat 
becomes  a  Sabbath, — ^the  whole  of  the  Christian's  life  is  a  Lord's  dat. 
And  when  the  first  day  of  the  week  came  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest  from  labour  and  of  social  religious  worship  and  communion  with 
Gk>d,  it  became  so  not  from  any  special  transfer  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
but  on  other  and  higher  grounds,  viz.  its  being  associated  with  the  '  re* 
membrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  central  point  of  christian 
life,  the  foundation  of  all  christian  joy  and  christian  hope.'  Such  seem 
to  be  the  views  of  the  author ;  and  in  these  there  is  certainly  nothing 
to  detract  irom  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Lord's  day  as  cele- 
brated by  Christians ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  gives  to  it  an 
elevation  and  sacred  ngnificancy  far  beyond  that  of  any  merely  pos- 
itive institution ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  observance  of  it 
was  introduced  and  sanctioned  by  apostolic  teachers,  who  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  acte^  in  things  relating  to  the  church  and  to 
christian  practice,  under  the  influence  of  an  inspiration  from  on  high.— 
For  the  general  views  of  Christians  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  the  European  continent,  respecting  the  Lord's  day,  the  reader 
18  referred  to  the  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  L  p.  443  sq. — ^En. 

»  lCor.6:7. 
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sense,  opposed  to  the  mereljr  external  bent  of  Judaism,  he  ap» 
plies  to  Christians :  ^  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  the 
leaven  of  your  former  nature,  that  which  still  cleaves  to  you  of 
former  corruption — ^in  order  that  ye  may  be  a  new  mass,  repre- 
senting the  renewed  and  sanctified  nature  of  man,— -even  as  ye 
are  indeed  unleavened,  i.  e.  purified  through  Christ  from  the  leav- 
en of  sin,'— ^ust  as  Paul  elsewhere  also  places  the  cleansing  from 
sin,  the  being  dead  to  sin,  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Christ.^ 
<For  Christ  indeed  has  ofiered  himself  as  our  passover;'  on 
which  true  paschal  lamb,  through  whose  sacrifice  they  were 
truly  set  free  from  sin,  which  could  not  he  effected  through  the 
Jewish  passover,  they  were  ever  to  think.  *  Let  us  therefore, 
as  being  cleansed  from  sin  through  Christ  our  paschal  lamb,  cel- 
ebrate the  passover,  not  in  the  manner  of  tne  Jews,  who  put 
away  leaven  out  of  their  houses  while  they  retain  the  leaven  of 
former  corruption  in  their  souls ;  but  so  that  in  puri^  of  mind 
we  may  yield  a  mass  truly  cleansed  from  the  leaven  of  sin.'  In 
all  this  there  is  manifestly  no  reference  whatever  to  a  celebration 
of  a  christian  passover  existing  among  the  heathen  Christians  ; 
but  simply  the  contrast  between  the  keeping  of  a  spiritual  pass- 
over  embracing  the  whole  life  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  merely 
external  Jewish  passover.' 

In  respect  to  the  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  christian 
fellowship,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  the  appointment  of 
Christ  himself  was  to  be  maintained  and  transmitted  without 

^  This  is  doubtless  the  simplest  acceptatioo  of  the  words  tm&tif  itm 
afvfios  even  as  ye  are  unleavened, — even  as  redeemed  ye  are  purified 
once  for  all  from  the  leaven  of  sin,  Hfiftti  rq^  afLaqxlaq,  If  however  any 
one  chooses,  with  Grotius,  to  underst^pd  the  words  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek  avixoq^  Soirog^  in  the  sense :  '  even  as  ye  eat  no  leaven/ 
and  make  this  equivalent  to :  *  even  as  ye  celebrate  the  festival  of  un- 
leavened bread  or  passover,*  the  passage  could  still  have  reference  on- 
ly to  a  passover  spiritually  understood.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  accord 
with  what  is  afterwards  adduced  as  motive  and  ground;  and  it 
'  would  then  also  follow,  that  the  heathen  Christians  had  likewise  ab- 
stained from  leavened  bread  during  Elaster,  which  Paul  certainly  acr 
cording  to  his  principles  could  not  have  permitted. 

*  If  these  words  are  to  be  referred  to  a  celebration  of  the  passover 
existing  among  heathen  Christians,  it  would  follow  that  th^  like- 
wise kept  this  festival  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews.  In  that  case 
the  rise  of  the  later  difference  and  controversy  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  would  admit  of  no  explanation. 
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change ;  and  the  peculiar  shaping  of  the  christian  life  in  ccmnex- 
k>n  With  the  church  among  the  heathen  Christians,  could  not  ex- 
tend its  transforming  influence  to  them*  We  therefore  recur  in 
this  respect  to  what  has  been  already  said  above.  In  baptism 
the  essential  point  was  the  entrance  into  fellowship  with  Christy 
along  with  which  consequently  was  included  the  being  incorpo- 
rated into  Christ's  spiritual  body, — ^tlie  beine  received  into  .the 
fellowship  of  the  redeemed,  into  the  church  of  Christ.^  Baptism, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  its  characteristic  feature,  was  to  be 
a  baptism  into  Christ,  into  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  it  can  well 
be,  that  originally  in  the  formula  of  baptism  this  alone  was  made 
prominent*  The  mode  of  immersion  in  baptism,  which  was 
practised  among  the  Jews,  passed  over  consequently  to  the 
heathen  Christians  also.  This  form  was  doubtless  best  adapted 
to  express  that  which  Christ  intended  to  express  by  this  symbol, 
-—the  merging  of  the  whole  man  into  a  new  spirit  and  life.  Paul 
however  takes  occasion  to  employ  also  what  was  accidental  in 
the  form  of  the  symbol, — the  twofold  action  of  submersion  and 
emersion,  to  which  Christ  in  the  institution  of  the  symbol  assur* 
ediy  had  no  regard.  As  Paul  found  in  this  an  allusion  both  to 
Christ  as  dead  and  to  Christ  as  risen,  to  both  the  negative  and 
positive  aspect  of  the  christian  life, — in  following  Christ  a  dying 
to  all  ungodliness,  and  in  fellowship  with  him  a  rising  again  to  a 
new  and  divine  life,— he  therefore  made  use  here  of  what  was 
accidental  in  the  received  form  of  baptism,  in  order  thus  alle- 
gorically  to  illustrate  the  idea  and  the  object  of  baptism,  in  its 
connexion  with  the  whole  substance  of  Christianity.^ 

As  now  baptism  signified  an  entrance  into  fellowship  with 
Christ,  it  readilv  followed  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a 
profession  of  faitn  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  should  be  made  by 
the  candidate  at  the  time ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic 
age,  there  are  traces  which  point  to  the  existence  of  such  a  cus- 
tom.^ 

1  Gal.d:27:    1  Cor.  12:13. 

^  What  relates  to  the  more  detailed  developement  of  the  dogmatic 
view,  is  reserved  for  the  section  on  doctrine. 

'  Not  such,  it  18  true,  as  are  wholly  and  beyond  all  controvenfy  cer- 
tain. The  most  express  is  1  Pet.  S:  21 ;  where  however  the  interpre- 
tation may  he  made  matter  of  question.  If  it  be  understood  thus: 
*  Question  (ine^mfifta)  as  to  a  good  conscience  towards  God  through 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,*  we  might  infer  it  to  mean  a  question  pro- 
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Since  baptism  was  thus  immediately  connected  with  a  con- 
scious and  voluntaiy  accession  to  the  christian  feUowship,  and 
faith  and  baptism  were  always  united,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
baptism  took  place  only  in  those  cases  where  both  could  meet 
together,  and  that  the  custom  of  infant  baptism  was  not  practised 
in  this  age.  From  the  examples  of  the  baptism  of  whole  fami- 
lies, we  can  by  no  means  infer  the  existence  of  infant  baptism. 
One  passage^  shews  the  incorrectness  of  such  an  inference;  for 
it  thence  appears,  that  the  whole  family  of  Stephanus,  who  all 
received  baptism  from  Paul,  was  composed  of  adult  members. 
Not  only  would  the  lateness  of  the  time  when  the  6r8t  distinct 
mention  of  infant  baptism  occurs,  and  the  long  continued  oppo- 

posed  to  a  candidate  at  baptism,  in  order  to  ascertain,  whether  he  be- 
lieved in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of 
bis  sins,  and  whether  therefore  in  this  fidth  he  could  think  on  God 
with  a  good  conscience.  But  against  such  a  view  of  the  passage, 
Winer  could  jusdy  object,  that  in  this  case,  not  the  question,  but  the 
atuwer  of  the  candidate  must  have  been  mentioned,  as  expressing  bis 
preftasiOD,  his  ftith,  which  indeed  was  strictly  the  essential  and  saving 
feature.  Still  Winer's  explanation,  resting  on  a  different  sense  of 
im^rnifiOj  viz. '  the  inquiry,  longing,  of  a  good  conscience  after  God,* 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  natural,  although  according  to  the  Hellen- 
istic idiom  iitMqvn^v  us  can  have  this  meaning ;  as  the  passage  cited 
by  Winer  shevra,  2  Sam.  11: 7.  Gramm.  §  30.  2.  n.  p.  159.  Uad  Pe- 
ter vnshed  to  say  this,  would  he  not  rather  have  used  the  form  intgd- 
trjaigf  And  may  it  not  also  be  said  against  this  latter  view,  that  the 
apostie,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  biblical  mode  of  developement, 
would  naturally  make  prominent  as  the  saving  qualification  in  baptism, 
not  so  much  the  longing  after  God,  as  the  finding  of  God  through 
Christ,  the  attaining  to  communion  with  him  ? — ^After  all,  what  Peter 
intends  here  strictly  to  designate,  is  only  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
whole  baptismal  transaction,  in  opposition  to  a  merely  external  corpo- 
real purification.  This  spiritual  character  could  well  be  designated 
by  the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  pointed  to  the  spiritual 
and  religious  object  of  the  whole  rite ;  and  this  question  could  prop- 
eriy  be  made  prominent  instead  of  the  answer,  as  being  first  in  order, 
as  that  which  preceded  and  called  forth  the  answer.  In  this  way  the 
first  view  of  the  passage  may  be  justified. — ^The  second  trace  of  such 
a  profession  of  fidth  at  baptisin,  is  found  in  1  Tim.  6: 12.  But  it  is 
not  entirely  clear,  that  the  apostie  is  there  speaking  of  a  profession  of 
this  kind.  He  may  refer  perhaps  to  a  profession  which  Timothy,  from 
tbe  impulse  of  his  feelings,  had  made  at  the  time  of  his  consecrap 
tiott  as  the  companion  of  Paul  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

1  1  Cor.  16: 15. 
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sition  which  was  made  to  it,  lead  us  to  infer  its  non-apostolic  ori- 
gin ;*  but  it  is  also  in  itself  not  probable,  that  Paul,  who  was  so 
urgent  in  making  faith  alone  the  foundation  and  fundamental 
condition  of  everything  christian,  and  wbo  opposed  himself  so 
emphatically  to  every  kind  of  opui  operatum — that  Paul  should 
have  introduced  or  permitted  a  custom,  which  misht  so  easily 
have  been  the  occasion  of  transferring  to  the  rite  of  baptism  the 
illusion  of  a  justification  through  external  things,  aopx^jca,  against 
which,  in  its  application  to  circumcision,  the  same  apostle  had 
ever  so  vehemently  contended.  The  reasoning  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  ^  seems  also  to  imply,  that  the  children  of  Christians 
were  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  church  by  bapt'ism;  but  at  the 
same  time,  this  passage  speaks  of  a  sanctifying  influence  from  the 
mtercourse  and  fellowship  existing  between  parents  and  children ; 
through  which  influence  the  children  of  christian  parents  are 
distinguished  from  the  children  of  parents  not  Christian,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  they  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  termed 
a/«a,  holy,  in  distinction  from  the  ojca^apro,  unholy,  profane*' 
Here  now  we  find  the  idea,  out  of  which  infant  baptism  must 
and  did  afterwards  deVelope  itself,  and  through  which  it  is  to  be 
justified  in  the  spirit  of  Paul ;  although  on  the  grounds  above 

*  [The  candour  of  the  author  leads  him  in  another  place  to  admit, 
that  ^  in  ihe  absence  of  historical  documents  out  of  the  first  half  of  this 
period,  [i.  e.  out  of  the  two  first  centuries,]  the  absence  of  any  distinct 
mention  of  inftnt  baptism  cannot  testify  against  theantiquity  of  the 
practice."  See  Neander's  Gesch.  der  chr.  Rdig,  u,  Kirche,  Bd.  1.  Abth. 
II.  p.  549.  The  first  distinct  allusion  to  infimt  baptism  is  by  Irenaeua 
in  the  second  century,  who  approves  it ;  Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  who  oppos- 
ed it,  yet  without  afEirming  or  denying  its  antiquity. — "Ed,  . 

1  1  Cor.  7: 14. 

'  The  immediate  impreasions  which  result  fit>m  the  whole  inter- 
course of  life,  and  which  in  consequence  of  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
dependence  of  children  on  parents,  pass  over  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  exert  a  still  deeper  influence  than  the  effecta  of  instruction  ; 
and  these  impressions  can  begm,  before  there  is  a  capacity  to  receive 
such  instruction  as  is  to  be  appropriated  with  consciousness.  These 
impressions  connect  themselves  with  the  first  germs  of  unfolding  con- 
sciousness ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  the  first  beginning  of  this  sancti« 
lying  influence  cannot,  as  to  time,  be  specified.  See  the  striking  re<« 
marks  of  De  Wette,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  Vol  III.  p.  671. 
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mentioDed,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  himself^  under  the  rela- 
tions in  which  be  stood,  actually  introduced  the  cu^toro.^ 

In  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  sup- 
per, this  remained,  as  in  the  first  churches  anoong  the  Jews  and 
in  accordance  with  its  original  institution,  connected  with  a  com- 
mon repast,  in  which  all  took  part  as  members  of  one  family* 
Of  the  abuses  which  arose  in  it,  from  the  intermixture  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  custom  with  the  christian  celebration,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  in  detailing  the  history  of  the  Co- 
rinthian church. 

The  gospel,  in  its  annunciation  among  the  heathen,  found  in- 
deed no  such  point  of  contact  already  developed  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Redeemer,  in  the  person  of  the  promised  Messiah,  as 
existed  among  the  Jews.  There  was  here  no  such  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  testimonies  to  a  living,  self-revealing  God,  upon 
which  the  gospel  could  attach  itself  as  that  which  was  announced 
ahd  prepared  before-hand  through  these  testimonies,  in  like 
manner  as  upon  the  law  and  the  prophets  among  the  Jews. 
Nevertheless  the  annunciation  of  a  Redeemer  still  found  a 
point  of  contact  in  the  universal  feeling  implanted  in  the  very 
nature  of  man,  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  moral  wretchedness,  and 
io  the  consequent  though  dimly  conscious  longing  for  deliver^ 

^  The  words  in  1  Cor.  7:  14,  may  be  understood,  it  is  true,  io  a  two- 
fold roauner.  If  with  De  Wette  (I.  c.)  we  understaud  the  vfLw  as  di- 
rected to  aU  Christians, — which  certainly  in  this  connexion  and  on 
account  of  the  use  of  the  plural  may  be  the  more  probable, — then  the 
apoetle  draws  the  inference,  that  the  children  of  Christians,  although 
not  yet  incorporated  into  the  church,  not  yet  baptized,  were  still  in  a 
certain  known  measure  to  be  termed  ayut,  holy ;  and  this  is  De 
Wette's  hypothesis.  On  this  view,  what  we  have  said  above  in  the 
text,  readily  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  even  if  we  as-' 
siune,  that  Paul  is  here  addressing  only  those  who  were  living  in  such 
a  mixed  wedlock,  and  that  from  the  sanctiiication  of  the  children  of 
such  a  marriage  he  argues  back  to  the  sanctiiication  of  the  whole  con- 
jugal relation, — a  thought  which  certainly  here  lies  nearer  to  the  con- 
nexion,— then  it  would  still  follow,  that  Paul  indeed  pre-supposes  a 
aanctification  of  the  children  through  the  connexion  with  believing  pa- 
rents, although  he  does  not  derive  this  from  baptism ;  since  the  baptism 
of  children  in  such  mixed  marriages  could  in  many  cases  hardly  take 
place.  But  if  inftnt  baptism  had  been  at  that  time  practised,  he  conld 
not  then  have  called  the  children  of  such  mixed  marriages  a/»a,  holy, 
ID  the  same  sense  as  the  baptized  children  of  christian  parents. 
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ance  out  of  this  condition ;  and  these  feelings  were  now  brought 
into  livelier,  excitenoent  through  the  circunastances  of  the  times. 
The  gospel  indeed  could  not,  as  in  its  relation  to  Judaism,  pro- 
claim itself  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  already  existed ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  to  stand  forth  in  opposition  against  that  which 
already  existed,  against  heathenism  as  the  apotheosis  of  nature  ; 
and  it  could  therefore  here  attach  itself  only  upon  those  inward 
convictions  of  an  unseen  and  unknown  God,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  such  an  apotheosis.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  here  the  advantage,  that  there  could  not,  so  easily  as  from 
the  position  of  Judaism,  spring  up  the  temptation  to  regard 
Christianity  only  as  a  supplement  to  what  already  existed,  and 
wholly  to  mistake  the  new  spirit  which  pervaded  it  and  which 
aimed  at  the  entire  transformation  of  the  whole  life ;  for  to  the 
convert  from  heathenism,  to  whom  Christianity  presented  itself 
in  opposition  to  his  whole  former  religious  position,  Christianity 
must  necessarily  appear  as  something  wholly  new,  and  destin* 
ed  to  produce  a  total  transformation  of  life.  Meanwhile,  although 
Christianity  could  here  at  first  present  itself  to  the  consciousness 
only  in  opposition  to  heathenism ;  yet  those  Christians  who  con- 
tinued to  live  on  in  their  former  relations  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
society,  were  so  much  the  more  exposed,  in  a  practical  respect, 
to  infection  from  the  heathen  corruption  of  morals,  before  their 
christian  life  had  become  firmly  established.  And  although  it 
did  not  lie  $o  near  to  their  position  as  to  the  Jewish,  to  make  out 
of  faith  itself  an  opus  operatumj  and  thus  to  use  it  as  a  prop  of 
licentiousness;  still,  such  a  misapprehension  ever  arose  readily 
out  of  human  nature  itself,  even  without  the  intervention  of  Ju- 
daizing  teachers.  It  is  apparent,  that  Paul  held  it  necessary  to 
guard  himself  and  to  warn  others  against  this  tendency.^ 

Another  peculiar  danger  also  threatened  Christianity,  when  it 
spread  among  the  cultivated  classes  in  those  cities  which  were 
seats  of  Grecian  learning.  As  here  the  love  of  science  was  es- 
pecially predominant,  and  outweighed  all  other  propensities  of 
human  nature ;  as  also  Christianity  in  respect  to  knowledge  im- 
parted FAR  MORE  than  heathenism ;  and  as  in  many  points  it  co- 
incided with  those  forms  of  Greek  philosophy  which  rested  on 
an  ethical  basis,  in  their  opposition  to  the  former  popular  relig- 
ion ;  it  was  therefore  possible  to  make  Christianity,  in  direct 
'■■  ■  ■  ■ '      ■     '    .  ■  ■  ■ .      ,  ■   ,  I        -  ■  ■   I  ,  ■  ■  ■      -  ■  I .. 

^  The  mrol  Hyotj  vain  words,  against  which  Paul  cautions,  Eph. 
5sa 
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coQtradictioa  to  ics  Dtture  and  destination,  predocninaotly  a  mat- 
ter of  science  and  transform  it  into  a  philosophy, — co  subordi- 
nate the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  thus  obscure 
the  true  essential  nature  of  the  gospel.  But  all  this  we  shall 
have  opportunity  to  develope  more  lully  and  to  present  in  more 
striking  points  of  view,  in  the  history  of  the  further  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathen,  and  the  histpry  of  the  particu- 
lar churches  established  among  them.  We  pass  now  to  the 
second  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle  Paul. 


Art.  III.     Hints  and  Cautions  rsspectino  the  Gbcck 

Article. 

By  M.  Stoart,  Ptaf.  ofBae.  Liu  in  tha  TImoI.  Sam.  Aadowr. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  very  briefly  to  suggest  the  reasons  why 
I  have  given  the  title  above  to  the  following  remarks*  I  call 
them  HintSf  because  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  write  a 
grammatical  essay  in  exteneo  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  arti- 
cle, in  which  I  might  endeavour  to  exhibit  all  its  varbus  phases 
and  uses ;  nor  is  it  my  design  here  to  exhibit,  in  a  formal  way, 
even  an  abridged  account  of  these,  which  might  hold  a  place  in 
an  ordinary  grammar.  Preparation  to  write  a  work  ot  such  a 
nature  in  extemo^  after  the  labours  of  Kluit,  Matthiae,  Middletoo, 
and  others,  must  cost  the  labour  of  many  years,  in  case  the  de- 
sign should  be  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  add  something  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  already  accumulated.  Such  labour  my  duties 
will  not  allow  roe  to  perform ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  see  some 
reason  to  doubt,  in  the  sequel,  whether  the  subject  itself  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  laying  out  of  such  expensive 
effi>rt  upon  it.  But  still,  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss,  on  the 
present  occasion,  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle; and  this*  discussion  niust  necessarily  take  a  grammatwal 
hue,  because  it  cannot  be  conducted  in  any  other  manner,  so  as 
to  be  solid  and  satisfactory. 

I  have  added  the  word  Cauiione  to  the  title  of  this  essay,  be* 
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cause  of  my  sincere  and  foil  persuasion  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  article  has  very  often  been  made  too  much  of;  for  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  litde  word,  has  been  made  the  turn- 
ing point  in  some  of  the  roost  important  appeals  that  can  be 
made  to  evidence,  in  the  science  ot  theology  or  phikrfogy.    For 
example;  Origen  asserts,  and  after  him  a  multitude  of  others 
have  asserted,  that  in  xai  ^$og  ^p  o  Xo^og,  John  1:1,  0t6g  can- 
not designate  the  great  and  supreme  God,  because  the  article  is 
wanting,  which  (in  case  it  designated  God  supreme)  must  be 
supplied.     So  again  in  Tit.  2: 1 3,  the  phrase  inupuyeiuj^g  dolvig 
tov  fAiyaXov  ^eov  xal  atariJQo'g  i^fidip  *Jfiaov XgiOTOv, 
has  occasioned  great  and  long  protracted  controversy,  by  giving 
rise  to  the  question,  whether  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
atav^gog  necessarily  unites  it  to  ^cou,  and  makes  both  to  relate 
to  one  and  the  same  person ;  or  whether  the  language  as  it  now 
stands,  is  grammatically  capable  of  being  understood  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  ^iog  and  acori^p,  the  for- 
mer being  applied  to  God  the  Father,  and  the  latter  to  Christ  his 
Son.    These  are  only  a  specimen  of  the  questions  that  the 
Greek  article  has  occasioned.     Years  of  laborious  efibrt  have 
been  devoted  to  some  of  these  questions ;  and,  after  all,  with- 
out satisfactorily  accomplishing  the  desired  end.     Much  of  this 
labour  has,  in  certain  points  of  view,  been  lost  to  the  world ;  be- 
cause a  little  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Greek  article  would  have  efiectually  shewn,  that  in  whatever 
way  the  investigation  might  termroate,  the  labour  would  in  some 
respects  be  in  vain ;  since  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article 
would,  after  all,  decide  nothing  in  a  satisfactory  way,  so  long  as 
the  usages  of  the  Greek  language  would,  in  most  cases,  permit 
either,  without  any  essential  variations  of  the  meaning.     A  true 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  I  doubt  not,  would  contribute  greatly 
to  narrow  the  bounds  of  controversy  as  it  respects  the  declara- 
tk>ns  of  the  New  Testament  in  several  respects.     Critics  also, 
as  well  as  theologians,  would  have  less  controversy  than  they 
have  had,  about  many  a  various  reading  which  has  respect  to 
the  insertk>n  or  omission  of  the  article.    Those  who  reject  with 
disdain  this  or  that  reading,  because  the  article  is  present  or  ab- 
sent, as  the  case  may  be,  might,  in  many  iiistance|  perhaps,  find 
that  their  disdain  was  more  the  progeny  of  unacquaintance  with 
the  nicer  shades  of  Greek  grammar,  or  at  least  the  laws  of  syn- 
tax, than  of  critical  skill ;  yea,  that  in  many  a  case,  they  were 
making  much  ado  about-HK>thing« 
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I  do  not  expect  that  the  reader  will  believe  all  this  on  the 
ground  of  my  assertion ;  nor  do  I  wish  that  be  should.  If  he 
does  not  see  reason  enough,  in  the  sequel,  for  such  remarks  as 
I  have  made,  then  let  him  cancel  them,  if  not  from  this  book,  at 
least  from  his  mind.  I  ask  for  no  credit  upon  trust.  I  have 
been  obliged,  in  stating  my  reasons  for  the  title  given  to  thb 
essay,  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  what  I  deem  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  contents ;  and  when  the  reader  shall  have  gone  through 
with  these  contents,  I  ask  him  then  to  turn  back,  and  read  the 
preceding  remarks  again,  and  inquire  whether  I  have  presumed 
more  than  I  have  proved. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  that  I  know  of  in 
regard  to  language,  that  the  Greek  article  has  not  yet  received, 
as  it  would  seem,  a  deflnitbn  which  b  satisfactory  to  the  great 
body  of  grammarians  and  critics.  Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
participles,  and  particles  can  be  defined,  and  often  have  been, 
so  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  speculate  in  these  matters 
acquiesce  in  the  definition.  The  verb  and  participle  might,  per- 
haps, be  made  an  exception  to  this  remark  in  certain  particulars. 
Still,  there  is  no  controversy  whether  a  verb  is  a  noun,  or  ao 
adjective,  or  other  part  of  speech ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticiple. But  in  respect  to  the  article,  there  is  still  a  contest  con- 
cerninff  what  it  is,  or  at  least  what  it  originally  was  and  still  sub- 
stantially is,  although  it  may  be  employed  with  more  latitude  by 
the  later  than  by  the  earlier  Greek  authors. 

I  cannot  do  requisite  justice^  to  my  subject,  without  entering 
into  this  part  of  it  with  some  degree  of  particularity. '  In  the  way 
of  illustrating  what  I  have  just  said,  let  me  produce  some  of  the 
definitions  which  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted grammarians  and  critics. 

Aristotle,  whom  we  might  presume  to  be  roaster  of  his  own 
language,  says :  "'Agi^f^v  di  iati  gtanfti  aarjfiog,  ti  Xoyov  uQjriv 
17  thkog  ^  dtOQiCfiov  SffXot,  oTov  to  (pfifil  %al  to  mg  I,  nui  t« 
'  iXXa,  i.  e.  the  article  is  a  sound  without  a  signification,  which 
marks  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  sentence,,  or  distinguishes,  as 
when  we  say  the  [word]  q>fn*l»  the  [word]  mgl^  etc."  Middle- 
ton  remarks  00  this,  that  "  he  despairs  of  discovering  in  it  any- 
thing to  his  purpose ;"  and  well  be  might  say  so,  inasmuch  as 
his  purpose  was,  to  shew  that  the  article  is  in  all  cases  essentially 
a  relative  pronoun,  whksh'  it  would  be  difficult  enough  to  find  in 
the  definition  of  Aristotle.  He  cooiectures,  however,  that  as  the 
article  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  i.  e.  to  the 
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nominative  case,  this  may  tally  with  the  first  part  of  the  definition, 
which  refers,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  prepontive  article ; 
and  the  subfunctive  article,  Sg,  ij,  S,  which  is  essentially  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  is  commonly  used  only  when  it  is  preceded  by 
some  phrase  or  declaration  to  which  it  refers,  and  therefore  may 
be  said  to  ^mark  the  end  of  such  declaration.'  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  the  prepositive  articles  are  often  found  in  the  predieatet 
of  proposkions,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects,  and  that  the  subjunc- 
tive article  is  far  from  being  always  placed  so  as  of  itself  to  mark 
the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  to  which  it  relates* 

But  what  shall  we  make  of  Aristotle's  gfon^i^  aofifwg^  a  tound 
without  a  meaning  9  Are  there  any  such  words  in  any  language  f 
I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  know,  indeed,  that  careless  writers 
or  speakers  may  employ  many  words  th'ht  are  superfluous  and 
useless,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  proper  designation  of  what  they 
mean.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  there  are  any  words  whnh 
have  of  themselves  no  meaning ;  it  proves  only  that  the  ignorant 
and  the  unskilful  may  abuse  language. 

One  may  here  say,  perhaps,  that  we  must  understand  Aristotle 
as  averring,  that  the  article  does  not  of  itself  designate  any  oh* 
ject.  Quality,  attribute,  action,  etc.  like  the  noun  and  adjective; 
Dor,  lilce  the  verb  or  participle,  assert  of  these  things  any  action 
or  existence.  But  here  again,  where  we  seem  to  have  obtained 
some  light  as  to  his  meaning,  we  are  pnet  with  the  question : 
Which  of  all  these  does  the  preposition  indicate  f  And  is  this  a 
part  of  speech  without  a  meaning  ? 

Does  he  design,  then,  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  artwle,  in 
and  by  itself  alone,  has  no  significancy,  but  is  dependent  on  its 
noun,  etc.  expressed  or  understood,;forany  and  all  of  its  signifi- 
cancy? Be  it  so ;  but  how  in  this  respect  does  it  difier  from  the 
true  and  proper  adjective,  or  the  prepositk>n,  which  in  and  by 
themselves  alone  have  no  proper  significancy,  being  dependent 
parts  of  speech  that  show  quality  and  relation  only  where  the 
subject  is  expressed  or  understood  to  which  they  relate?  If  it  be 
said,  that  the  adjective  often  goes  over  into  the  noun,  and  so  may 
have  a  significancy  by  itself;  the  answer  is,  that  then  as  a  noun, 
and  not  as  a  proper  adjective,  it  has  such  an  independent  signifi- 
cancy. Besides,  it  is  true  of  the  article,  also,  that  it  often  goes 
over  into  the  demonstrative,  and  sometimes  into  the  relative  pro- 
noun, and  has  the  same  significancy  with  these  words.  And  even 
the  preposition  in  some  cases  is  used  in  like  manner;  as  where 
the  Greeks  say  mpa  fi>r  avaatti^^^  naga  fer  nifinph  em  fc» 
ene9T&,  m  for  epeari,  vno  for  vneati,  etc. 
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Stilly  mj  apprehension  is  that  Aristotle  did  design,  hybk 
^pmpii  iofifiQQ  to  mark  the  usual  fact,  that  the  article  in  and  of  it- 
self has  no  proper  significancy  like  to  that  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
But  when  we  rigidly  examine  this  definition,  we  find  it  to  he  de* 
fective ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  peculiarity  here  noted  a(^lies 
to  some  other  parts  of  speech ;  and  secondly,  it  is  true,  after  all, 
of  the  artioie,  that  it  does  usually  tpeeifieate  the  meaning  of  the 
words  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  at  feast  give  them  a  meaning 
which  may  be  called  in  some  respects  emphatic. 

With  Middleton  we  may  say,  however,  that  we  despair  of  ob- 
taining from  the  mighty  master  of  logic  and  grammar,  any  just 
and  adequate  view  of  the  nature  of  the  artkle,  by  the  definition 
which  he  has  given. 

The  celebrated  grammarian,  ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  who  flour* 
isbed  about  A.  D.  150,  although  he  has  said  much  of  the  article, 
has  left  us  no  express  definition  of  it,  by  which  we  can  learn  his 
views  exactly.  He  asserts,  indeed,  that  articles  and  pronouns 
are  difierent  things,  and  yet,  that  if  the  article  loses  its  noun,  it 
then  becomes  a  pronoun.  Middleton  avers,  in  respect  to  him, 
that  *  he  has  many  facts,  for  the  most  part  corroborating  the  theory 
whkrh  he  [Middleton]  suspects  to  be  the  true  one.'  This  may 
be  so ;  but  the  inquiry  of  most  importance  is,  whether  the  Greek 
language  itself  corroborates  this  theory. 

Let  us  hear  another  cefebrated  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  I  refer  to  Theodore  Gaza,  whose 
grammatical  work  was  the  source  and  exemplar  of  almost  all  the 
earlier  Greek  grammars  in  western  Europe.  **The  article," 
says  he,  <*  is  a  declinable  part  of  speech  prefixed  to  nouns.  It 
is,  indeed,  divided  into  the  prepositive  and  subjunctive ;  but 
properly  the  prepositive  only  is  the  article.'?  He  then  adds, 
(what  is  the  essence  of  his  definition,)  noui  S*  apanoXtjOir  npo- 
^^pwofupov  rov  ip  r^  avptaSu,  i.  e.  Mt  serves  to  recall  that  which 
had  previously  been  known  (or  mentioned)  in  the  discourse.' 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  one  important  remark,  viz.  that  the 
prepotitite  article  is  the  only  real  and  true  article.  Why  the  so 
called  iubfunetive  article  should  ever  have  been  named  otherwise 
than  pronovn^  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine.  But  we  are  not 
brought  much  in  advance  upon  our  way,  by  the  rest  of  Graza's 
remarks.  It  is  a  very  limited  part  of  the  article's  office,  to  refer 
merely  to  what  has  been  suggested  or  recognized  in  previous 
discourse.  Even  if  the  old  rule  of  definition  here— a  potkiri 
nomen  fit — ^were  applied,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  defend 
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the  definition  of  Grazt.  Morever,  the  relative  and  the  demon- 
strative pronouns  also  serve  to  recall  that  which  was  mentioned 
or  recognized  in  the  preceding  context ;  and  how  does  the  defini- 
tion of  Gaza  serve  to  d'istinguish  the  article  from  them  ? 

Mr  Harris,  who  in  his  Hermes  has  written  so  many  curious 
and  in  several  respects  interesting  things  concerning  the  philoso- 
phy of  language,  speaks  of  the  article  as  being  nearly  allied  to 
the  pronoun,  and  remarks  that  they  may  be  best  distinguished 
by  the  circumstance,  that  ^'  the  genuine  pronoui^  always  stands 
by  itself,  while  the  genuine  article  requires  a  nonn  for  its  sup- 
port." 

Lord  Monboddo,  who  has  speculated  much  and  often  to  very 
good  purpose  on  language,  and  who  was  uncommonly  well  versed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  metaphysicians, 
remarks,  that  '^  the  article  b  of  as  subtle  speculatk)n,  as  perhaps 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  language ;  particularly  as  it  is  used  in 
Greek."  In  this  be  was  beyond  all  doubt  correct.  He  then 
goes  on  to  show,  that  ^^  its  office  is  different  from  that  of  a  pro- 
noun of  any  kind,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  by  itself 
among  the  parts  of  speech."  But  after  all,  when  he  comes  spe- 
cifically to  define  it,  he  makes  it  *'  the  prefix  to  a  noun,  denoting 
simply  that  the  noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  the  same  with 
that  which  was  before  mentioned,  or  is  otherwise  well  known." 
But  these  uses  of  the  article  are  far  from  being  the  only  ones 
which  it  subserves.  The  definition,  therefore,  is  incomplete. 
Middleton  objects  to  this  definition,  however,  that  ^  it  makes  the 
article  a  disttnct  part  of  speech  ;  and  that  if  it  be  thus  distinct, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  become  a  pronoun  when  (as 
Apollonius  affirms)  its  substantive  is  dropped ;  inasmuch  as  one 
distinct  part  of  speech  cannot  go  over  into  another.'  But  the 
correctness. of  this  last  remark  will  hardly  be  conceded.  Does 
not  an  adjective  often  go  over  into  a  noun  f  Do  not  the  primi- 
tive prepositions^  when  they  are  joined  in  composition  with  a 
verb,  become  adverbs  ?  Do  not  forms  of  the  infinitive  mode  very 
often  become  mere  nonUna  ac/toiiif-— simple  nouns?  What  then 
is  the  difficuky  in  the  case  before  us?  Why  cannot  the  article 
in  certain  cases,  go  over  into  a  kindred  class  of  words  (to  say 
the  least),  i.  e.  into  a  pronoun,  although  it  be  of  itself  a  dbtinct 
part  of  speech  ? 

From  thb  brief  review  of  the  former  ancient  and  modem 
definitions!  of  the  article,  let  us  come  to  those  of  some  of  our 
cotemporaries,  who  are,  or  have  been,  great  masters  in  criticbm, 
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lexkograpbyy  or  grammar.  Dr  MiddletoO)  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready more  than  once  referred,  published,  some  twenty  years 
since,  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  article,  which  he  entitled :  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article^  applied  to  the  criticism  and  iUti«* 
tration  of  the  JVetc  Testaments  in  this  he  says,  (p.  4  of  the  New 
York  edit.)  "The  Greek  prepositive  article  is  the  pronovn 
relative  o,  so  employed  that  its  relation  is  supposed  to  be  more 
or  less  obscure ;  which  relation,  therefore,  is  explained  in  some 
adjunct  annexed  to  the  article  by  the  participle  of  existence  ex- 
pressed  or  understood."  Hb  meaning  is,  for  example,  that 
6  ^oaotpos  is  in  all  cases  equivalent  to  6  wp  qtikoaoq^og  ^  in 
which  case  o  is  the  subject  of  an  assumed  proposition,  cSy  the 
copula,  and  ip&koaoipog  the  predicate.  According  to  him,  then, 
the  article  stands  in  all  cases,  in  connexion  with  its  noun,  in  a 
proposition  which  differs  from  one  that  has  a  verb,  only  as  ah 
assumptive  proposition  difiers  from  one  that  asserts^  i.  e.  as  o  mv 
g^aogiog  differs  from  o  iat*  q>ik6aoipos. 

To  explain  and  defend  this  definition,  he  occupies  twenty* 
pages  of  his  Essay.  I  have  read  this  part  of  his  work  many 
times  heretofore,  and  recently  with  all  the  attention  that  I  could 
summon,  and  yet  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  Aristotle's  defi* 
nitbn  which  has  been  cfted  above,  and  with  which  Middleton 
finds  much  fault,  is  at  least  as  intelligible  to  me  as  that  of  hb 
corrector. 

What  is  a  part  of  speech  "  so  empk>yed,  that  its  relation  b  sup- 
posed to  be  more  or  less  obscure  ?"  Men  employ  language  in 
order  to  clear  away  obscurity  ;  and  they  always  complain  of  an 
unskilful  or  ill  use  of  it,  when  it  is  so  employed  as  to  be  obscure. 
The  author,  however,  to  do  him  justice  here,  means  to  say,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  o  is  so  employed  as  to  be  anticipativCi 
(which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  pronouns  really  relative,)  and 
that  the  noun  anticipated,  i.  e.  the  noun  to  which  the  article  has 
reference,  is  to  be  fully  known  only  by  the  mention  of  it  in  the 
sequel.  For  example;  6,  he  whoy  (for  so,  if  Middleton  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  translate  it,  when  rigid  exactness  is  applied  to  it,) 
stands  with  an  uncertain  meaning  or  reference,  until  ar&Qomotf 
<piX6ao<pog,  or  some  other  noun  is  supplied.  In  thb  way  a  kind 
of  relative  meaning  is  made  out  for  the  artk^le,  and  on  thb 
ground  the  author  in  question  calls  it  a  relative  pronoun  ;  con* 
trary  to  the  great  mass  of  critics  ancient  and  moaern,  who,  when 
they  admit  its  pronominal  quality,  always  make  it,  in  the  main,  a 
dimonsiTative  pronoun.  Matthiae  (Gramm.  ^392)  does,  indeed. 
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admit  that  the  article  is  used  for  the  relative  pronoun ;  but  be 
limits  this  to  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialects  and  to  the  tragic  poets 
only  among  the  Attics.  It  should  be  noted,  bowcFer,  that  this 
relative  use  which  he  thus  admits,  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  article  is  employed. 

In  fact,  if  we  are  to  name  the  article  a  pronoun  in  ail  cases, 
we  must  evidently  divide  the  generic  denomination  into  several 
species,  viz.  into  the  demonstrative^  the  most  frequent  of  all  io 
ancient  times ;  the  rddtive^  which  is  less  common,  and  some- 
what peculiar  to  certain  dialects ;  and  what  I  would  beg  leave 
to  name,  the  nntkipative*    The  two  former  cases  need  no  illus* 
tration ;  the  latter  may  be  easily  explained.    When  I  say  6  q>^ 
loaotpoQ  mQunarii,  without  having  made  any  previous  discourse 
on  this  subject,  the  o  in  this  case  is  anticipative  of  some  noun 
that  is  to  follow.    In  one  sense,  if  it  be  a  pronoun  at  all,  we  may 
call  it  a  relative  pronoun;  for  it  has  a  relation  to  a  noun  which 
is  to  follow.    But  for  the  same  reason  we  might  call  an  adjective 
a  relative  part  of  speech,  or  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb ;  for 
none  of  these  are  employed  but  in  relatbn  and  subserviency  to 
other  words.     Still,  to  confound  an  anticipative  relation,  one 
which  in  its  own  nature  is  so  and  always  must  be,  with  the  idea 
of  relative  pronoun  in  the  usual  grammatical  sense  of  this  term, 
does  not  seem  to  be  throwing  any  light  upon  our  subject.    In 
common  grammatical  parlance  a  relative  pronoun  always  implies 
an  anteeeaent^  either  expressed  or  understood.    I  admit  that  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  so  constructed  in  poetry,  and  occasionally  in 
prose,  as  that  the  relative  pronoun  holds  a  place  actually  before 
its  antecedent.     But  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
only  a  physical  place  which  it  thus  occupies.    In  the  order  of 
logic,  of  grammar,  of  sense,  the  antecedent  of  course  roust  pre^ 
cede  the  relative  pronoun.    That  there  are  innumerable  cases 
of  the  article,  in  which  it  is  not  relative  in  any  other  than  in  the 
general  sense  above  explained,  and  not  in  the  technical  one,  need 
not  be  proved  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Greek  language.    In- 
deed Middleton  himself  admits,  and  even  labours  to  prove,  that 
the  reference  of  the  article  is  ahmye  anticipative  (p.  19).    Yet 
io  this  position,  the  whole  matter  can  hardly  be  placed.    When 
the  article  is  actually  used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  (and  cases  of 
this  nature  are  not  unfrequent,  Matth.  Gramm.  ^292,^  we  may 
consider  it  as  retrospective  in  the  same  sense  as  the  relative  pro- 
noun is,  for  it  is  in  reality  a  mere  relative  pronoun  in  this  case. 
In  all  cases  where  it  is  so  used,  we  may  indeed  repeat  the  ooun 
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to  which  it  relates;  but  then,  this  is  never  done  by  good  writers, 
except  for  the  saice  of  avoiding  ambiguity  in  some  peculiar  cases. 

To  call  the  article  a  relative  pronoun,  then,  and  yet  to  make 
it  always  antidpative^  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  to  change 
the  usual  meaning  of  words,  without  gaining  any  serious  ad* 
vantage. 

We  must  delay  one  moment  on  another  part  of  Middleton's 
definition.  He  says  that  '  the  relation  of  the  pronoun  [article] 
is  more  or  less  obscure/  I  admit,  indeed,  that  when  the  article 
is  altogether  anticipative,  as  when  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  oiscourse,  chapter,  or  paragraph,  if  the  speaker  or  writer 
should  stop  with  his  o\  and  suspend  further  declaration,  no  one 
else  would  be  able  to  tell  what  noun  should  be  supplied  in  order 
to  make  out  the  sequel.  In  such  cases,  I  admit  also,  there  would 
be  more  or  less  obscurity.  But  in  the  very  numerous  cases  like 
the  following,  viz.  if  nlaitg  tSfiw  17  ngog  top  Biov,  what  obscu- 
rity is  there  in  the  reference  or  relation  of  the  second  1?  ?  Cer- 
tainly none  at  all.  It  is  just  as  certain  that  this  belongs  to  nloxiQ 
implied,  as  it  is  that  the  first  17  belongs  to  nlat&s  expressed.  So  in 
tw^  (pvka7e  Tfug  h  t^  dutanog^,  in  r^g  Siaxovlag  tijg  tis  iyl- 
ovg,  io  to7g  adfXg^oTgtoTg  /§  i&vtav,  and  a  multitude  of  the  like 
cases.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  article  is  here,  in  the  second 
instance  where  it  occurs,  a  relative  pronoun ;  this  will  make  no- 
thins  in  the  way  of  vindicating  Middleton's  assertion.  He  con- 
tends for  its  relative  nature  always  and  everywhere.  But  how, 
in  such  cases  as  the  above,  the  more  or  Ua  obscure  is  to  he 
made  out,  I  am  not  aware.  Never  were  any  cases  of  relation 
more  plain,  definite,  and  certain,  than  those  of  the  repeated  ar- 
ticle above. 

Pass  we,  now,  to  some  other  definitions.  Let  us  examine  the 
brief  one  exhibited  by  Passow  in  bis  masterly  lexicon  of  the 
Greek  language.  ''The  article,"  says  he,  ''represents  its  noun 
as  a  definite  object,  which  is  not  blended  with  other  individuals 
of  the  same  kind,  but  is  made  prominent  merely  as  an  inde* 
pendent  particular  thing.''  This  definition,  of  course,  he  intends 
lor  the  article  when  conjoined  with  a  noun,  as  its  prepositive. 

It  may  be  said,  now,  in  relation  to  this  account  of  the  article, 
that  it  does  not  reach  the  whole  extent  of  the  case.  The  pre- 
positive article  surely  is  not  limited  to  those  cases  only  where  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  a  species  are  specificated.  On  the  other 
band,  innumerable  cases  occur,  where  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun 
which  designates  a  whole  genw;  e.  g.  o2  Sp&geenoi^  oi  «sro/,  oi 
Vol.  jfV.  No.  14.  37 
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Xvno^,  etc.  So  almost  all  abstract  nouns  take  the  article,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  generic ;  e.  g.  i? 
agitV^  ti  q>ikoaoipitt^  ri  adiuta,  17  dixaioavpti^  etc.  Then,  again, 
the  article  is  very  often  used  in  the  case  of  renewed  mention  of 
t  thing,  where,  in  the  first  instance,  the  saipae  thing  was  men- 
tioned without  the  article,  and  where  the  noun  itself  is  no  more 
specific  in  its  actual  meaning  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Whatever  ground  there  is  of  its  being  specific,  the  basis  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  second  case  there  is  a  reference  to  its 
having  been  once  named;  and  the  article  in  this  case  has  princi- 
pally a  demonstrative  rather  than  a  specificating  power.  For 
example ;  Matt.  1  :  20,  SyyeXog  nvplov  (without  the  article),  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  but  in  v.  34,  0  tyyeXog  uvqIov,  the  angd  of 
the  Lord,  viz.  the  angel,  or  that  angel  before  mentioned. 

Passow,  therefore,  has  given  us  only  a  partial  account  of  the 
Greek  article,  in  his  definition  of  it ;  and  this  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  respecting  the  exhibition  of  its  uses  in  his  lexicon, 
although  this  exhibition  is  distinguished  in  several  respects  for  its 
acuteness. 

Bretschneider,  in  his  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  has  given 
for  substance  the  same  definition,  although  in  fewer  words. 
''  Articulus  .  .  .  ubique  ponitur,  ubi  aliquid  vel  definite  cogitatur 
vel  enuntiatur,  vel  su&  naturft  jam  definita  est.**  But  is  not 
Sonigitrjg  a  definite  subject  ?  Are  not  ^iog,  wgiog,  Xg&atog^ 
itaxla,  adixla,  diKa&oovvtj,  definite  subjects ;  definite  in  their  own 
nature,  and  definitely  conceived  of?  And  yet  these  and  a  host 
of  other  like  words  often  appear  without  the  article.  What  be- 
comes then  of  the  ** ubique  ponitur"  of  the  author?  Not  to 
mention  that  the  definitbn  of  the  use  of  the  article  is  quite  too 
narrow  for  its  limits. 

The  definition  of  that  great  master  in  the  science  of  philo- 
sophical grammar,  Philip  Buttmann,  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  Bretschneider,  and  was  probably  the  one  which  this 
latter  author  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  penned  his  remarks  upon 
Of  17,  to,  in  his  lexicon.  It  runs  thus  :  "  The  prepositive  article 
is  annexed  ...  to  every  object  which  is  to  be  represented  bs 
definite^  either  by  means  of  the  language  itself,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstances." To  remark  on  this,  would  be  only  to  repeat  what 
hasjust  been  said. 

C>ome  we  then  to  Matthiae,  the  0  now  of  all  Thesaurus-ma" 
hers  in  Greek  Syntax.    It  is  seldotn,  indeed,  that  he  will  be 
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found  trippiDg  in  these  mattersi  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  roost 
laborious  life.  ^^  The  article,"  says ,  he  (^  264),  "  serves  to 
shoWi  that  the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected,  designates  a  def- 
inite object  among  several  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  whole  species." 
This  last  clause  is  an  important  and  essential  addition  to  the  def- 
inition of  Passow  and  others.  .  But  there  seems  to  be  still  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  definition ;  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  definite^  Does 
he  mean  that  the  object  must  of  course  be  monadic^  Certainly 
not ;  as  the  sequel  of  his  remarks  abundantly  shews.  He  after^ 
wards  tells  us,  that  when  a  person  or  thing  is  defined  by  attri- 
botes,  qualities,  circumstances,  office,  station,  etc.  the  article 
may  be  emptoyed  in  naming  those  things  which  serve  as  an  ap- 
|id/a<t«e  to  disiingubh  them  f  e.  g.  o  yegwv,  oyega&og,  6  ayaOog, 
oi  ap«0ro4,  o  fiiyag^  6  p&xtip,  etc.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps, 
to  introduce  all  these  qualifying  particulars  into  a  definition  ;  but 
they  might  at  least  be  adverted  to,  so  that  the  reader  would  be 
put  on  his  guard  against  excluding  them. 

It  might  also  be  asked :  Do  not  the  thousands  of  cases  in 
which  adjectives  and  participles  (when  not  used  as  nouns)  take 
the  article,  deserve  consideration  in  a  definition  of  this  part  of 
speech?  In  what  sense  is  a  definite  individual ,  or  a  gentu 
marked,  when  the  article  is  thus  employed  ?  That  there  is  spe- 
eifiaition  of  some  sort,  in  such  cases,  I  do  not  call  in  question ; 
my  only  difficulty  is,  whether  the  definition  before  us  comprises  it. 

Frederic  Rost,  who  has  made  a  very  useful  summary  of 
Greek  grammar,  and  especially  of  its  syntax,  has  not  given  a 
formal  definition  of  the  article  in  any  one  passage ;  but  he  has 
given  an  account  of  its  usages  in  such  a  way,  that  we  may  ea- 
sily gather  his  definition  from  it.  According  to  him,  "  it  marks 
a  particular  individual  belonging  to  a  species;  or  it  designates  a 
genus,  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  simple  totality  (without  reference 
to  individual  parts),  or  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  antithesis 
to  its  opposites ;  and  finally,  whatever  word  designates  special 
conditbn,  attributes,  circumstances,  or  relations,  may  take  the 
article.  Of  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  no  example  is  needed. 
Of  the  second  we  may  give  ei  ip^Qomo$,  oi  aetol,  etc.  for  the 
first  particular ;  for  the  second  particular,  we  may  take  o  nol' 
iftog  ovn  iviv  nipdvvmp,  17  Si  Hgtivti  axlvdvpog,  i.  e. '  war  is  not 
without  perils,  but  peace  is  not  perilous.'  Now  if  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence  were  to  be  asserted,  without  subjoining  or 
meaning  to  subjoin  the  second  or  antithetu  part,  the  form  of  it 
would  be  anarthrotti,  i.  e.  without  the  article ;  as  nolefiog  ovn 
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iotw  St^ev  mviwwv.    The  article  then  has  id  aoine  cases,  yea, 
in  many,  an  emphatic  and  antUhetic  power  and  desi^. 

As  to  tbe  last  port  of  tbe  definition,  it  may  be  easily  illustra- 
ted. Examples  may  be  found  every  where,  such  as  o  figw^^ 
6  ooipog^  6  Tt^finwg,  6  nXovatog,  6  tk^§iwp^  etc*  In  a  word, 
any  designation  which  marks  peculiar  condition,  circumstances, 
relations,  qualities,  actions,  etc*  may  take  the  article,  and  thus  be 
rendered  in  a  certain  sense  empbatic,W  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

We  seem  to  be  making  some  progress  by  the  d^nittons  of 
the  iwo  last  named  writers.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
iroduce  a  definitioo,  to  which  one  might  not  make  as  many  ob- 
^  ections  as  he  couM  raise  against  that  of  Rost*  I  am  well  aware 
'  low  much  easier  it  is  to  pull  down  \han  to  build  up,  in  matters 
like  that  before  us.  If  the  reader  should  insist  upon  it  now, 
that,  after  criticising  so  much  on  the  definition  of  some  of  the 
great  masters  of  Greek  literature,  I  am  myself  lAider  obligation 
to  oflbr  a  definitbn  which  would  exclude  the  faults  on  which  I 
have  animadverted,  he  would  summon  me  to  a  task  which  I  fear 
would  not  be  satisfactorily  performed.  I  have  no  pretence  to 
hope  that  I  should  succeed,  where  those  who  are  so  greatly  my 
superbrs  have  failed*  My  full  persuasion  is,  that  more  time  and 
study  are  requisite  in  order  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  than 
either  myself  or  others  have  yet  bestowed  upon  it.  That  ^*  truth 
is  the  daughter  of  time,"  seems  to  be  applicable  to  this  matter, 
as  well  as  to  some  other  matters  of  greater  importance* 

It  seems  to  have  been  tbe  conviction  of  Scaliger,  that  little  of 
itrrafirma  oould  be  won,  by  effi)rts  upon  the  Greek  artk^le.  At 
least,  when  he  called  it  loquaeisnmae  gentit  flabtUum^  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  been  in  an  attitude  of  mind  not  unlike  to  the 
one  attributed  to  him.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  summary  process 
with  the  whole  matter ;  but  not  one  which  is  adapted  to  give 
much  light,  or  excite  to  much  inquiry. 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  office  of  the  Greek  Jirticle  in  the  most 
generic  terms  that  are  admissible,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  that '  it 
is  a  declinable  part  of  speech,  intended  to  serve  tbe  purposes  of 
ipeeificationf  either  on  account  of  indimduality,  or  of  qualiiy^ 
condition^  or  circumstances,^  Adverbs,  adjectives,  and  partici* 
pies  (used  as  adjectives,)  may  qualify ;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  specify.  Pronouns,  personal  and  demonstrative,  may 
specify  individuality,  but  they  are  not  used  for  other  specifica^ 
tions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  article.  It  is  true,  that  the  ar* 
tide  often  serves  a  purpose  like  that  which  they  subserve  ;  and 
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then,  when  the  article  and  pronoun  are  bolh  used,  they  render 
still  more  specific  and  emphatic  the  word  with  which  they  are 
united.  For  example ;  iw  inelptf  x^  >7/u/p^  is  more  intensive 
than  h  r^  VM^'p^*  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  where  no 
pronoun  could  serre  the  same  purposes  of  specification  as  the 
article.  In  respect  to  ol  aetoi,  ol  aw^gmnoi,  etc.  it  is  plain  that 
the  sense  would  be  entirely  changed  by  writing  oitoi  obeoI,  ov- 
VIM  'aw^gemoifCit  luiipoi iitol,  i*iiPOi  av&gemoi,  etc.  Ip  the  last 
case  there  would  be  inevitably  a  reference  to  aitol  6r  Spd-gwno^, 
express  or  implied,  which  had  already  been  brought  to  view. 
But  when  the  article  only  is  employed  before  these  nouns,  thb 
is  not  necessary.  It  may  indeed  be  employed  in  case  of  the 
repeated  mention  of  a  thing ;  but  it  may  also  be  employed  where 
a  genus  or  an  individual  is  specified,  to  which  no  reference  has 
yet  been  made ;  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
an  individual  or  a  species  in  some  respect  or  other,  either  on  ac-. 
cotfnt  of  individuality,  or  of  relation,  attribute,  circumstances,  etc. 
It  answers,  therefore,  many  a  purpose  which  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns do  not ;  and  consequently  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
them,  ahhough,  since  it  often  approaches  so  very  near  to  the  same 
use  with  theirs,  it  not  unfrequently  is  said  to  put  on  their  nature. 

The  proper  article  always  serves  the  purpose  odpeeifieaticn 
in  some  respect  or  other.  When  we  say  17  xroliCf  it  refers  either 
to  the  metropolis  of , the  country,  or  to  some  neighboring  city  to 
which  the  mmd  of  speaker  and  hearer  is  most  naturally  turned, 
or  else  to  some  city  that  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  previ- 
ous discourse.  In  the  last  case,  there  is  a  near  approach  to  the 
ancient  demonstrative  use  of  the  article,  of  which  so  mtich  is 
said  by  many  of  the  recent  grammarians  and  critics.  The  dif* 
ference,  in  such  a  case,  between  rismcity  I  mentioned  and  that 
city  I  mentioned  J  either  in  Greek  or  English,  would  be  little  or 
nothing,  excepting  in  the  mere  form  of  expression.  And  so,  in 
all  the  cases  where  an  individual  belonging  to  a  class  is  distin- 
guished by  the  article,  it  is  of  course  tpeeijieation. 

It  is  eqiially  so  wheu  a  generic  noun  has  the  article ;  e.  r.  o2 
iitol,  oi  apd'Qmno^f  etc.  Here  ol  aiJot\s  not  distinguished  from 
other  ierol ;  for  such  there  are  not,  the  designation  aetol  itself 
comprising  the  whole  of  these  animals.  But  yet  there  is  speci- 
fication in  this  case,  as  plainly  as  in  the  other;  for  oluejol^  gen«- 
erically  considered,  is  a  totality  that  is  monadic  or  one,  and  as 
such  it  is  distinguished  from  other  classes  of  birds  or  any  other 
aoimais.    As  a  genut  it  is  just  as  distract  among  other  jfstiertf. 
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as  n  noUg  designating  an  individual  city  is  distinct  from  other 
noXitg.  It  is  the  logical  conception,  then,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  gen- 
eric totality  or  unity,  which  the  article  marks,  whenever  it  b  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  in  the  plural  that  have  a  generic  signification. 
Such  a  genus,  taking  into  view  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
conceives  of  it,  'is  just  as  much  ipecific  as  a  sinde  individual  is. 
The  same  law,  therefore,  in  r^rd  to  the  use  oi  the  article,  evi- 
dently applies  to  each.  And  from  thb  it  results,  that  generic 
nouns  may  be  anarthrous,  whenever  the  idea  of  specificating  b 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer ;  and  this,  whether  tbe^ 
be  in  the  singular  or  plural.  For  example ;  in  noXifiog  ovu 
SoTiv  Spiv  uwdvpwv,  the  word  noXifiog  is  intended  to  mean,  not 
war  specifically,  or  in  dbtinction  from  something  else,  but  war 
of  any  kind  or  at  any  time,  i.  e.  any  war  whatever.  But  in 
the  phrase,  6  noXifiog  ovx  apiv  %ip&vpmw,  ^  di  it^pfj  iidpdvpog, 
vmr  is  specifically  conceived  of  in  dbtinctkxi  from  peaee^  and 
therefore  the  article  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  specificate. 
Thus  also  in  the  plural,  ovtog  Kauonoiei  ap&gcinovg,  this  man 
abuses  mankind^  i.  e.  any  man  or  all  men  with  whom  he  is  con- 
cerned, or  (in  other  words)  he  is  a  habitual  abuser  of  hb  fellow- 
men.  But  ovTog  uotuonoui  tovg  ap^gtonovg  would  mean,  that 
this  one  abuses  the  man  or  the  men,  who  had  already  been  men- 
tioned, or  referred  to,  or  who  for  some  reason  were  already  mark- 
ed out  or  specificated  in  the  speaker's  mind. 

In  the  same  way  may  we  explain  the  use  of  the  article  in  such 
cases  as  6  yigo^p^  6  aganog,  6  rAif/uivv,  etc.  Here  the  individual 
who  is  dbtinguished  by  such  an  appellative,  is  conceived  of  by 
the  mind  as  distinguished  by  the  attribute  or  quality  to  which 
these  names  (and  others  like  them)  refer.  He  is  therefore  spe- 
cificated by  the  article.  It  is  not  individuality  merely,  as  consti- 
tuted by  being  one  among  a  class  of  the  like  beings,  which  the 
article  is  employed  to  mark.  Any  attribute,  quality,  office,  con- 
dition, re1atk)n,  or  circumstance,  may  also  be  marked  by  the  use 
of  the  article,  whenever  either  of  these  is  designated  by  an  ap- 
pellative significant  of  it. 

On  the  like  ground  w€  may  account  for  the  usage  of  the  arti- 
cle in  other  cases.  When  employed  before  a  neuter  adjective 
which  becomes  an  abstract  noun,  as  to  ntdov,  to  uanop,  etc.  it 
is  in  reality  used  with  a  generic  noun  having  the  sense  of  totaitly, 
and  therefore  (when  thus  considered)  of  unity  ;  and  moreover, 
b  all  such  cases  there  is  a  particular  sntcificating  power  in  the 
artksie,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  distinguish  tne  quality  or  attribute 
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to  which  it  is  affixed,  from  other  qualities  and  attributes  which 
exist  at  the  same  time.  The  plurals  of  such  adjective-nouos  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  plurals  already  noticed  above. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said,  also,  in  relation  to  the  article  as 
used  before  a  noun  with  the  pronominal  adjectives  ovrog,  ixilpog, 
aog,  ifiog,  etc.  all  of  which,  from  their  very  nature,  make  the 
noim  with  which  they  are  united  to  he  specinc.     For  example ; 

0  ifAog  viog  means,  either  my  [poly]  'on,  or  a  ton  of  mine  who 
had  already  been  the  subject  of  preceding  thought  or  discourse; 
while  iftog  viog  would  mean  simply  a  ton  (i.  e.  any  son^  of  mine. 
lo  like  manner  nag  and  navng  admit  the  article  when  they  mean 
generic  totality,  or  when  the  noun  with  which  they  are  connect- 
ed has  been  previously  mentioned ;  but  they  reject  it  when  they 
mean  only  every  one  in  the  sense  of  any  one,  whoever j  etc. 

it  is  common,  moreover,  for  adverbs  to  become  adjectives  or 
nouns,  by  prefixing  the  article.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this. 
We  have  already  seen  that  appeUaiivet  very  often  take  the  arti- 
cle, and  usually  do  so  when  tney  are  designed  to  attribute  any 
quality,  condition,  etc.  in  a  special  manner  to  any  person  or 
persons.  Now  adverbs  partake  altogether  of  the  nature  of  ad- 
jectives, as  they  always  designate  some  quality,  circumstance, 
relation,  etc.  When  employed,  therefore,  by  a  license  of  lan- 
guage derived  from  common  parlance,  for  nouns  or  adjectives, 
they  become  appellatives  or  attributives,  and  of  course  follow 
tbe  same  laws  as  these  words  do,  in  regard  to  the  article ;  e.  g. 

01  niXa$  the  aneienitf  xa  at^m  (he  upper  regiont,  17  avgtop  the 
morrow^  etc. 

The  article  is  also  put  before  the  Infinitive  mode,  when  this  is 
employed  (which  often  happens)  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  or  a 
nomtn  aetionit  vel  pattionit.  But  the  principle  in  this  case  of 
eropbying  the  article,  does  not  seem  to  difier  from  its  common 
usages.  The  nomen  aetionit  from  its  very  nature  is  abstract 
and  generic;  and  whenever  the genvt  of  action  designated  by  it 
is  intended  to  be  marked  in  distinction  from  other  classes  of  ac- 
tk>ns,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  emphatic,  then  the  article 
may  of  course  be  regularly  employed. 

Finally,  the  article  is  employed  by  the  Greeks,  when  they  • 
cite  a  word,  or  a  sentence,  or  a  clause  of  a  discourse,  or  use  a 
wcrrd  simply  as  such,  without  any  reference  to  its  significatk>n. 
For  example ;  to  ^JEXXag,  the  word  Hettat ;  ro  a,  the  Utter  Alpha  ; 
**Then,  said  I,  one  thing  yet  remains,  to,iip  mtawfup  vfiig,  mg 
X9V  Vl^9  iipiivah  [which  is]  thitf  [viz.]  ifwe.eanpertuade  you 
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that  U  it  expedient  to  dUmim  ut;^  **  What  else  means  this  say- 
ins,  tOf  ovM  ixta  0  T^x^^^^f^"^  TOigXo/oig,  [viz.  the  saying]  that 
Qv%i%ta  jcr.X."  In  these  cases  the  c/emotMrrattve  nature  of  the 
article  is  apparent ;  and,  of  course,  its  speci6cating  power  is 

Suite  plain.  We  might  solve  these  and  all  other  like  cases,  hy 
le  supposition  that  the  article  is  used  eUipticaUy^  u  e.  tlfiit 
some  noun  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  is  naturally  supplied 
by  the  mind,  is  implied*  The  like  happens  in  cases  almost  with* 
out  number ;  e.  g.  o  ^iUnnov  the  [son]  of  Philip^  nogtvicd-mi 
sig  tiip  *AUlupdQOv  to  go  into  the  [country]  of  Alexander,  Veir 
often  such  nouns  as  nalg,  vlog,  d^vyattig,  jfoipa,  oi%la,  odog,  lifte- 
pa,  Xi^pog^  ^pyop,  ngafinu^  etc.  are  omitted,  while  the  article  sup- 
plies their  place.  Or  we  may  solve  them,  by  taking  the  whole 
clause  that  follows  to  as  constituting  what  is  eauivalent  to  a  noun» 
But  in  all  these  cases,  the  nature  of  the  artkie  itself  appears  to 
be  the  same,  and  the  use  of  it  to  be  subjected  to  its  ordinary, 
laws. 

In  illustrating  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Greek  article,  I 
have,  almost  unconsciously,  gone  over  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  its  usage.  I  advance  these  views,  however,  without  any  over* 
weening  confidence  in  them.  I  know  too  well,  from  past  expe- 
rience and  from  the  example  of  others,  on  what  slippery  ground 
I  am  treading ;  and  that  while  I  may  seem  to  have  made  out 
some  plausible  theory  to  my  own  satisfactbn,  a  disinterested  and 
acute  observer  may  find  cases  which  will  at  least  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  principles  that  I  have  assayed  to  explain  and  defend* 
"Be  it  so.  I  shall  still  have  the  consolation,  \\  my  effort  should 
call  forth  any  sound  criticism  on  the  subject  that  will  abide  the 
test  of  thorough  examinatk>n,  of  havhig  contributed,  even  by  my 
errors,  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Greek 
idbm.  I  can  only  say,  that  no  one  would  more  sincerely  re- 
jok)e  than  myself,  in  such  an  efibrt  on  the  part  of  any  one  who 
does  not  accord  with  my  views. 

Before  I  quit,  however,  the  general  subject  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  Ureek  article,  I  must  add  a  few  consideratk>ns  which 
seem  to  be  of  importance. 

In  all  the  languages  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  the  parts 
of  speech  are  essentially  the  same,  the  article  only  excepted. 
Their  use,  moreover,  is  substantially  the  same.  In  ill  languages 
we  find  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  participles,  adverbs,  preposi- 
tbns,  conjunctk>ns,  and  inteijections.  The  form  and  derivatkNi 
of  some  of  these  parts  of  speech,  are  indeed  somewhat  diverse. 
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Id  some  languages  a  latitude,  for  example,  is  given  to  adverbs, 
which  is  not  found  in  others.  But  I  do  not  see  how  a  language 
can  exist,  unless  it  has  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  all  the  parts 
of  speech  just  named.  By  usage  then,  at  least,  they  are  essen" 
tial  parts  of  speech. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  article.  In  Latin  there  is  no  such 
part  of  speech.  In  Syriac  and  Chaldee  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist,  let  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  etc.  make  it  a  kind  of  indispensable  constituent. 
There  is  something  singular  in  this  phenomenon,  and  it  deserves 
our  attentive  consideration. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  examples  of  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Chal- 
dee, that  the  article  is  not  an  essential  part  of  speech.  The  de- 
monstrative pronouns  in  these  languages,  do  indeed  serve  to 
supply  to  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  the  article.  i//e, 
ule,  hicj  etc.  in  Latin,  will  of  course  cover  that  part  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Greek  article,  which  is  occupied  by  its  demon- 
strative power.  But  aquilae  illae  would  answer  but  poorly  to 
o2cM?o/,  when  used  merely  as  descriptive  of  the  g>ent/t  oi  the 
bird  in  question.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  all  his  power 
over  language  could  not  enable  him  to  translate  adequately  and 
fully f  into  his  own  mother  tongue,  the  simple  words  ol  ieioL 

Another  circumstance,  moreover,  deserves  especial  consider- 
ation. This  is,  that  no  two  languages  which  do  employ  the  ar- 
ticle, are  throughout  like  to  each  other  in  their  mode  ot  employ- 
ing it.  The  Greek  introduces  it  in  many  cases  where  the 
English  does  not.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  French  and 
German.  No  two  are  bound  by  the  same  rules.  Indeed  there 
is  so  much  that  is  idiomatic  in  each  language,  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  article,  that  an  Englishmanor  American  will  find  him- 
self, in  endeavourine  to  write  or  speak  any  of  these  foreign  lan- 
guages, as  often  in  fault  with  regard  to  the  article  as  in  respect 
to  any  other  circumstance  whatever. 

All  the  preceding  considerations  taken  together  serve  to  shew, 
that  the  article  is  not  an  essential  part  of  language ;  nor,  in  cases 
where  it  is  employed,  is  it  always  subjected  to  the  same  uses,  or 
at  least  it  is  not  in  all  cases  deemed  to  be  of  the  same,  or  even 
of  any,  importance.  The  Greeks  used  it  often  where  we  do  not ; 
yea,  where  the  idiom  of  our  language  absolutely  forbids  it. 

Further  light  may  be  cast  on  this  pan  of  our  subject,  which  is 
very  important  to  our  purpose,  by  considerations  drawn  from  the 
early  usage  of  Greek  authors.    The  assertions  of  ancient  and 
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modern  critics  in  regard  to  its  use  in  Homer,  are  well  known. 
So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristarcbus,  it  was  believed  tbat  tbe 
article  of  Homer  b  always  a  demontirative  pronoun  ;  for  that 
critic  asserts  this.  (Matth.  Grarom.  ^  264,  5.)  Wolf,  Koeppen, 
Heyne,  Buttmann,  Rost,  Passow,  and  many  others,  assert  the 
same  thing.  Heyne  indeed  goes  so  far,  tbat  when  he  finds  cases 
in  Homer  tbat  will  not  bend  to  this  theory,  he  calls  in  question 
tbe  genuineness  of  tbe  reading,  or  rejects  tbe  verses  which  ex- 
hibit them  as  spurious.  Wolf,  however,  after  making  the  like 
assertions  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  revokes  his  decision  in 
a  note  to  Reitz  de  Protodia  (p.  74)  ;  where  he  says :  *'  Pin- 
guius  quaedam  scripsi  de  Homerico  usu  articuli,  etc."  Middle- 
ton  (c.  II.  §  1),  and  Matthiae  (Gramm.  ^  264. 4,  5)  have  assail- 
ed the  opinion  of  Aristarchus  and  the  late  critics ;  and,  as  I  must 
believe,  with  most  convincing  evidence  on  their  side.  The  poet 
says,  II.  a,  llf  OvpiKa  tov  Xgva^  177/^170'  agtjv^gu^  where 
Heyne,  Buttmann,  and  others,  translate  toy  Xgvatjy  by  that  * 
Chrytes.  But,  as  Matthiae  very  justly  observes,  on  this  ground 
the  poet  must  be  supposed  to  appeal  expressly  to  something  as 
well  known,  independently  of  his  poem ;  which  is  as  little  con- 
gruous with  tbe  manner  of  his  poem,  as  with  historical  narration. 
So  again,  II.  ip,  317,  ra  nvx^ci  naXa^  Odys.  q,  10,  tov  iiivop 
tvonjvop,  Odys.  /,  378,  0  fidx^og  ikahvog,  that  beavtiful  ar^ 
motir,  THAT  unhappy  foreigner^  would  give,  says  Mattbite,  a 
streak  of  modern  sentimentalism  to  the  passages;  and  that 
olive-wood  would  designate  a  particularity  which  would  be  alto* 
getber  incongruous,  since  every  one  knows  vfh^iwood  is  meant. 
The  numerous  examples  he  produces  of  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  article  in  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  ^  264. 4  of  his  Gram- 
mar, it  would  seem,  must  put  this  long  agitated  question  to  rest, 
if  rest  could  ever  be  given  to  critics  on  tbe  father  of  epic  poetry. 
Still  it  is  not  so.  Passow  explains  them  all  away  thus :  top 
SgiOTOP  him — the  bravest,  top  ivanivop  hin^^-the  ur^ortunatCf 
ol  akXo$  they-^he  others,  etc.  In  like  manner  do  Buttmann, 
Rost,  Heyne,  and  others,  explain  the  same  j)henomena.  But 
what  is  plainer  than  tbat,  on  tbe  very  same  ground,  one  may 

S*ect  the  article  from  Plato,  Xenophon,  or  any  other  Greek  au- 
or,  always  making  it  a  pronoun  personal,  relative,  or  demon- 
strative, and  its  noun  a  mere  epexegesis,  put  in  apposition  with 
it  ?   Is  this  arguing  pbitologically  ?   Or  b  it  forcing  our  way 
through,  in  spite  ofall  obstacles,  in  order  to  support  a  theory.^ 
One  thing  is  conceded  on  all  bands,  viz.  tbat  poetry  employs 
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the  article  much  less  frequently  than  prose ;  that  the  oldest 
poetry  employs  it  least  of  all ;  and  that  poets  not  Attic,  seem  to 
have  omitted  or  inserted  it  almost  at  pleasure*  Buttmann  (^  124. 
Note  4)  asserts,  that  the  use  of  it  among  them  was  altogether  a 
matter  depending  on  their  own  choice. 

How  can  all  this  be  true,  if  the  article  b  an  e$Hn(ial  part  of 
speech  ?  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  poetry  takes  great  liberties ; 
in  particular  that  poetry  which  depends  for  its  rythm  on  the 
quantity  of  syllables.  But  are  none  of  the  liberties  of  poetry 
allowed  to  prose  f  Does  not  that  part  of  prose  which  approaches 
near  to  the  language  of  conversation,  take  the  same  liberties 
which  abound  in  the  latter  ?  We  may  very  reasonably  believe 
this ;  and  we  may  also  believe,  that  among  other  liberties  taken 
by  speakers  and  writers,  that  in  respect  to  the  article,  which  is 
so  common  in  poetry,  may  also  have  been  taken  in  prose,  espa* 
cially  in  such  pieces  as  exhibit  conversatlon^style. 

The  insertion  or  omission,  then,  of  a  part  of  speech  not  abso» 
lutely  essential,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  6xed  by  the  same  cer- 
tain laws  which  govern  the  use  of  the  essential  parts  of  speech. 
If  poetry  could  omit  or  insert  the  article  at  pleasure,  and  yet  sa- 
cri6ce  nothing  of  importance  in  regard  to  its  perspicuity  and  pro» 
priety  of  language,  we  may  well  expect  to  6nd  something  of  this 
u  prosaic  usage.  The  sequel  will  show  that  such  an  expecta- 
tion 'is  not  without  some  solid  ground  to  rest  upon. 

I  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  while  I  make  one  more  remark, 
which  may  serve  to  cast  some  light  on  the  facts  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  sequel.  This  is,  that  the  definUeneu  or  diitino^ 
tian  of  an  object  cannot  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  always  de- 
pendent merely  upon  the  real  de6niteness  or  distinction  of  that 
object  in  itself  considered,  either  in  regard  to  its  individuality,  or 
in  respect  to  its  attributes,  relations,  or  circumstances.  If  the 
writer  or  speaker  merely  imagined  or  supposed  it  to  be  definite, 
or  distinct,  or  intended  to  represent  it  as  distinct,  he  would  of 
course  speak  in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  were  really  so. 
What  he  supposes,  imagines,  or  intends,  is  reality  to  him.  His 
iubjeeiive  views  are  to  him  as  objective  ooes»  Hence  it  is  not 
enough,  in  any  particular  case,  for  us  in  order  to  exclude  or  in- 
troduce the  article  in  any  text  of  a  writer,  to  show  merely  what 
was  reality  in  reeard  to  the  distinctness  or  the  specificness  of 
any  object  named  by  a  noun,  but  we  must  be  able  also  to  per* 
ceive  the  state  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  to  tell  what  views  be 
had  of  the  distinctness  of  the  object  in  questbh,  before  we  cia 
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venture  to  say,  with  any  good  degree  of  certainty,  whether  he 
inserted  or  omitted  the  article.  A  due  regard  to  this  matter 
would  probably  compose  not  a  few  disputes  of  critics,  about  the 
insertion  or  rejection  of  the  article  in  many  a  passage  of  Greek 
authors. 

We  shall  see,  moreover,  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  ei* 
eential  meaning  of  a  passage  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  pres* 
ence  or  absence  of  the  article.  So  it  is  in  our  own  language. 
When  I  say  :  '  Sight  is  more  perfect  than  any  of  the  senses,' 
does  this  differ  essentially  from  the  assertion  :  '  The  sight  is  more 
perfect  than  any  of  the  senses  ?'  Certainly  not.  Still  there  is  a 
slight  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  sight  is  more  spe- 
cific, and  therefore  more  emphatic  (in  one  sense  of  this  word), 
than  sight.  The  two  assertions  differ  a  little  in  the  costume, 
while,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  person  is  the  very 
same.  And  why  may  it  not  be  so  in  Greek  ?  It  is  undoubtedly 
so;  at  least  if  the  reader  doubts  it,  I  hope  to  overcome  his  doubts 
before  I  finish  the  present  discussion. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  commence  the  execution  of  the 
main  purpose  of  this  essay.  I  am  in  the  sequel  to  shew,  that  the 
article,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  general  survey  which  we 
have  taken  of  its  nature,  is  very  often  inserted  or  omitted  pro 
lubitu  scriptoris  ;  at  least^  that  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  use 
of  it  is  much  more  extensively  left  to  the  judgment,  feelings, 
taste,  or  peculiarity  of  writers,  than  has  been  generally  supposed 
or  admitted.  If  this  can  be  shown,  the  important  bearing  that  it 
will  have  upon  criticism  in  respect  to  the  text  of  Greek  books, 
and  also  in  respect  to  doctrinal  controversies  about  the  meankig 
of  particular  passages,  must  be  very  evident. 

It  would  carry  me  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  essay,  de- 
signed for  a  Miscellany  like  the  BibKical  Repository,  to  notice 
in  succession  all  the  instances  in  Greek,  where  the  article,  when 
apparently  in  the  same  circumstances,  is  sometimes  inserted  and 
sometimes  omitted.  Enough,  if  I  bring  to  view  all  the  great 
and  important  principles  that  respect  the  usage  of  this  little  word, 
and  summarily  glance  at  the  rest. 

I  must  make  one  other  remark.  The  reader  is  not  to  sup- 
pose, where  I  produce  but  few  examples,  that  only  a  few  can  be 
found.  I  purposely  limit  myself  in  most  cases  to  a  few  clear 
and  plain  examples,  in  order  that  I  may  not  tire  his  patience. 
When  I  deem  it  important,  I  shall  point  out  the  books,  where  he 
may  find  examples  in  greater  abundance.    As  my  object  is  not 
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a  contravereial  view  of  the  article,  I  purposely  refrain  from  fre- 
quent reference  to  those  boolcs  (such  as  that  of  Middleton  and 
others),  that  treat  of  the  article,  and  lay  down  rules,  often  with- 
out any  exception  or  modification,  which  are  here  called  in  ques- 
tion or  contradicted.  My  ohject  is  rather  to  inquire  what  is  true, 
than  to  show  that  others  are  in  the  wrong. 

J.  One  of  the  first  and  plainest  rules  respecting  the  article  is, 
that  it  is  prefixed  to  names  of  monadic  objects,  i.  e.  objects  that 
exist  singly  and  of  which  there  is  but  one«  or  at  least  only  one 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  would  probably  be  thought  of. 

Examples  may  he  found  on  almost  every  page  of  Greek,  in 
the  New  Testament  and  elsewhere ;  o^kwg^tiy^,  17  di%a$oav¥fj, 
TO  aya&ov,  etc.  To  establish  the  principle,  that  the  article  may 
be  inserted  in  such  cases,  needs  not  any  effi)rt.  Even  the  roost 
common  observer  of  Greek  idiom  must  perceive  it. 

Yet  wide  as  this  principle  reaches,  and  extensive  as  is  its  sway, 
directly  the  opposite  principle  reaches  almost  equally  wide,  and 
has  a  sway  scarcely  inferior.  I  begin  with  the  New  Testament 
for  the  proof  of  this ;  for  this,  the  reader  will  continually  keep  in 
mind,  is  the  main  object  of  my  present  inquiries. 

Here  then  a  multitude  ot  monadic  nouns  may  be  found,  which 
occasionally  are  without  any  article ;  ^e.  g.  of  concrete  nouns  or 
names  of  actually  existing  objects,  as  iiXiog,  yij,  ovgopog,  ^aKaaaa, 
rvi,  ayoga,  iygog,  ^iog,  nviviAu  Syiop,  natiip,  iwtiQ^  nQoaamoVf 
iuuXfiola^  di7nvop,  ^uparog^  ^uga,  vofiog^  vtngol,  noauog.  wgu, 
uQXii,  nvgtog,  diiQoXog^  etc.  Whether  such  nouns  as  ^Qxv^  ^9^, 
and  some  others  are  really  concretes  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence 
to  ogr  present  purpose.  The  principle  is  equall;^  clear  in  re- 
gard to  undoubted  abstracts ;  e.  g.  dixawavvr,,  a/oni/,  nlar&g, 
%a»ia,  nliovii^a,  afiagvla,  etc.  I  have  not  subjoined  the  places 
where  these  are  to  be  found  in  their  anarthrous  state,  because 
every  one's  Greek  Concordance,  and  for  the  most  part  his  Lex- 
icon, will  so  readily  supply  them,  that  I  do  not  deem  it  of  any 
importance  to  mark  them  here. 

What  shall  we  say  now  to  this  great  law  of  the  article,  viz. 
that  monadic  nouns  demand  it  ?  What  can  we  say,  when  the 
usage  is  almost  equally  divided,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  predom- 
inant on  the  anarthrous  side  i  Let  the  reader  examine  tne  cases 
m  which  the  article  b  sometimes  inserted  and  sometimes  omitted, 
without  any  imaginable  diflference  in  the  idea  to  be  attached  to 
the  noun  itself,  and  then  he  will  himself  be  satisfied,  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  such  cases  is  inserted  or  omitted  mostly  pro  lubitu  scrips 
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toris.  When  the  writer  wished  to  itiake  the  definiteoess  of  the 
monadic  object  named,  more  obvious  or  more  striking,  he  added 
the  article ;  when  he  wits  satisfied  that  the  word  itself  was  as 
specific  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  he  omitted  the  article.  But  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  reason  must  have  been  subjective  and 
not  objective ;  for  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  grounds  of 
his  decision  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 

Nor  must  the  reader  suppose  these  apparently  contradictory  ' 
principles  to  belong  only  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  widely  spread  through  the  circle  of  even  the  very  best 
classical  Greek.  "  When  the  noun,"  says  Matthiae  (Gramm.  IL 
p.  545,)  *^  is  of  itself  sufficiendy  specific,  so  that  no  distinctbo 
from  other  like  things  is  required,  the  article  may  be  omitted  ;" 
h  e.  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  say,  the  very  reason  why 
the  article  is  demanded,  is  the  reason  why  it  may  be  omitted  ! 
And  yet  to  say  this  would  not  be  quite  correct.  The  simple 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  names  of  specific  and  definite  objects 
may  be  distinctly  marked  by  prefixing  the  article,  if  the  writer 
or  speaker  pleases  so  to  do;  but  if  (for  brevity's  sake)  he 
chooses  to  omit  it,  there  is  no  hazard  in  doing  it.  The  usages 
of  the  language  permit  him  so  to  do. 

This,  indeed,  gives  a  different  view  of  the  matter;  one  like  to 
a  multitude  of  cases  in  our  own  laneuage.  If  I  say :  **  The  sight 
b  more  perfect  than  any  sense ;"  or,  <^  Sight  is  more  perfect 
than  any  sense ;"  either  is  good  English,  and  either  conveys  my 
meaning  with  about  the  same  force.  All  the  difierence  that  I 
can  perceive  is,  that  the  onb  is  more  specific  than  the  other  in  the 
mode  of  its  diction.  When  I  say  the  sights  I  indicate  that  I  am 
viewing  this  sense  directly  as  ^compared  with  my  other  senses, 
and  therefore  thus  distinguish  it;  when  I  say  sight  merely,  com- 
parison is  not  indicated  by  this  expression,  but  merely  by  the 
sequel  of  the  sentence.  These  are,  indeed,  some  of  the  nice 
shades  of  language ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  real  because  they 
are  nice. 

So  again  I  may  say :  "The  thing  I  desire,"  or,  "The  thine 
which  I  desire."  The  former  is  indeed  elliptical ;  but  who  will 
forbid  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry,  and  conversation,  and  indeed 
in  all  that  requires  breviloquence  ?  Whether  I  insert  or  omit  the 
whichy  makes  no  important  difierence  whatever  in  the  sense. 
When  inserted,  you  may  say  that  the  sentence  is  more  exactly 
put  in  full  grammatical  costume. 

If  the  reader,  now,  will  apply  the  substance  of  such  principlea 
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as  are  cooceroed  with  these  and  the  like  phenomena,  to  the  case 
immediately  before  us,  be  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  priesence 
or  absence  of  the  Greek  article,  in  cases  such  as  those  that  bare 
been  specified.  Of  one  thing,  however,  he  must  be  duly  adver- 
tised before  I  shall  consent  to  let  him  go.  This  is  the  wide  ex* 
tent  of  the  principle  in  question,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks. 

Wide  indeed  is  the  range  of  monadic  objects,  concrete  or  ab- 
stract, which  may  receive  or  reject  the  article,  as  the  writer  on 
the  whole  judges  best.  It  embraces  all  the  great  objects  in  na- 
ture or  art  that  are  single ;  it  comprises  all  the  names  of  arts, 
sciences,  trades,  peculiar  employments,  virtues,  vices,  affections; 
yea,  all  the  proper  names  ol  specific  objects,  whether  of  men, 
animals,  or  any  other  thing.  Hence  we  have  no  difficulty  when 
we  find  Plato  saying  ip  4f>$Xoao4f>t<i^  Caio$if^  Phaed.  p.  68 ;  or 
Xeoophon  asserting,  ig/aalav  elwa^  nai  imatiifAijp  liQuxlaxtpf, 
yiofpyiaif,  Oecon.  6.  8.  All  is  easy  of  soIutk)n,  too,  when  we 
find  such  nouns  as  limMii,  fiavtimi^  etc.  anarthrous;  and  so 
tbe  large  class  of  nouns  like  dknoioavvri^  oeHpgoawnj,  agenj,  ico* 
»/«,  uMoXaala,  diog^  etc.  in  such  writers  as  Xenophon  and  Plato. 
So  likewise  okiy€tpx^^9  liOvaQxla^dvuiongoetla^  and  the  like;  no^ 
^»  i/Qog,  etc.  when  the  nature  of  the  case  shews  what  city  or 
field  is  meant ;  also  deiitvop,  narf/p,  yvrnj,  noHSis,  puoiXev^,  and 
a  multitude  of  tbe  like  things,  when  from  the  connexion  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  they  are  plainly  of  themselves  spe- 
cific, may  take  or  omit  the  article  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer. 
So  in  Plato's  Phaed.  pp.  68, 69,  amipgoainn/i,  diuiaoavpfif  etc.  with 
and  without  tbe  article.  In  some  cases  it  is  omitted,  even  where 
tbe  noun  b  made  as  specific  as  possible  by  an  epexegetical 
clause ;  e.  g.  wp  yog  vitig  yntxaip  tSp  Vfur^e^p  o  aytop,  nai 
iniQjng  ip  ^  6q>vti,  nal  vnig  ofjccty  hf  oTg  iTgag>7]ti,  moI  mgl  yv' 
Mr*x4tfv  a  Kttl  xkKPOiP.  Here  \lfvx£p,  yn9»  oinmp^  yvpawip^  and 
xiiupmp^  are  all  as  definite  as  possible,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
has  the  article.  .  The  passage  is  in  Xenophon's  Cyrop.  3. 3.  44. 

In  a  multitude  of  instances  which  are  of  this  nature,  the  form 
without  the  article,  and  this  moreover  in  case  of  a  monadic  ob- 
ject, is  even  tbe  law  of  the  language.  Thus  iw  xi;^/q>  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  such  phrases  as  ol  Ip  uvglffi  thus  Ip  ipiXooo- 
iplif  C^y,  ip  aoipUf  ngirtHP^  and  almost  all  cases  where  the  noun 
is  used  in  a  kind  of  adverbial  way.     So  too  among  tbe  Attics, 

3*  fii0&a$  ^iovQ,  to  believe^  in  the  god$  ;  while  Euripides  says, 
ec.  800,  Toug  ^iovg  liyovfu^a.    The  reason  is,  that  be  wishes 
to  give  a  lUtle  more  definiteness  than  was  usually  necessary,  to 
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the  appellative  ^iov^.  How  much  Zersplitterung  the  obser?- 
ance  of  this  simple  and  widely  extended  principle  would  have 
saved  Middleton,  Wahl,  an^  some  others,  in  their  exceedingly 
numerous  canons  respecting  the  article,  must  be  plain  to  every 
considerate  reader. 

Proper  names  have  often  been  the  subject  of  much  remark. 
The  more  general  principle  seems  to  be,  that  in  cases  of  original 
mention  they  are  without  the  article ;  and  hi  cases  of  renewed 
mention,  the  article  is  added.  But  here  exceptions  to  both  prin- 
ciples may  be  found  without  number.  For  example ;  the  gen- 
ealogical catalogue  in  Matt,  i,  inserts  the  article  throughout  when 
a  name  is  first  mentioned,  and  omits  it  when  the  name  is  repeat- 
ed ;  as  *j4pQttafi  iytpvtjae  top  *Iaaan  *  '/jraax  di  fytpvfiae  tov 
*Ian(ip,n.t.\.  Middleton  says,  that  ^Mhis  is  wholly  foreign 
from  the  Greek  practice."  It  may  be,  that  no  example  like 
this  in  a  jGreek  genealogy  can  be  produced  ;  but  then  tne  form 
of  the  Greek  genealogy  is  difibrent,  and  more  like  to  that  in 
Luke.  But  as  to  the  principles  here  exhibited,  a  multitude  of 
examples  may  be  found  in  Greek  to  justify  the  insertion  and  the 
omission  of  the  article.  No  law  of  the  language  is  trespassed. 
If  the  writer  of  the  genealogy  in  Matt,  i,  wished,  in  each  case, 
to  specificate  in  a  particular  manner  the  son  of  each  individual 
named  as  a  father,  he  has  chosen  an  efifectual  method  of  doing 
this.  Having  once  done  this,  he  chooses,  it  would  seem,  to 
omit  any  further  specification  as  unnecessary.  And  this  he 
might  do,  without  transgressing  any  law  of  the  Greek  language. 
Undoubtedly  he  might  have  chosen  the  opposite  course,  had  he 
thought  it  expedient.  What  remains  then,  except  that  the  arti- 
cle was  inserted  or  omitted  at  the  will  of  the  writer  ? 

And  so  in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  others,  in  respect  to  proper 
names  of  persons,  or  of  countries,  towns,  etc.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, however,  the  names  of  countries  more  usually  take  the 
article.  Yet  ^yvnto^  never  has  it ;  and  in  many  other  names 
the  usage  is  variable.  The  names  of  tovms  more  often  exclude 
the  article ;  yet  here  there  is  no  fixed  principle,  even  in  regard 
to  the  same  words.  And  as  to  the  names  of  persons^  there  is 
confessedly  no  rule  that  can  be  laid  down. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  words  which  may  receive 
the  article,  is  included  in  nouns  that  are  properly  monadic^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that 
a  very  wide  circle  of  words  come  within  the  descriptk)ns  above 
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named.  lo  respect  to  all  these,  any  decision  by  a  dictum  ma^ 
gistrij  whether  the  article  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  or  re- 
jected, is  altogether  aside  from  the  proper  sphere  of  criticism. 
As  the  article  may,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language  is 
concerned,  be  inserted  or  omitted,  so  the  question  whether  it 
belongs  to  this  word  or  that,  when  designating  a  monadic  object, 
must  be  a  question  for  the  most  part  of  mere  fact,  viz.  whether 
the  best  Codices  admit  or  reject  it.  Decisions  on  grounds  a 
priori,  or  from  the  genius  of  toe  Greek  language,  or.  by  virtue 
of  high  critical  skill,  would  seem,  one  and  all,  to  b^  out  of  place. 

It  is  equally  plain,  also,  that  nothing  important  in  an  exeget^ 
ical  point  of  view,  can,  in  cases  of  such  a  nature,  be  built  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article.  The  aroQunt  at  all 
which  can  be  said,  is,  that  the  writer  or  speaker  who  employs  it, 
has  given  a  specificness  to  his  phraseology  which  is  intensive  ; 
while  the  dennite  nature  of  the  noun  itself  would  have  author- 
ized him  to  omit  the  article,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  render  prom- 
inent the  speci6cness  in  question.  I  do  not  aver,  that  a  peo- 
ple of  so  nice  a  taste  as  the  Greeks,  had  not  their  right  and 
tlieir  torongj  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  article  in  most  cases. 
But  much  of  this  seems  to  be  within  the  province  of  rhetorical 
taste  or  Aesthetics^  than  within  the  province  of  exegesis.  That 
their  best  writers  difier  so  much  in  the  use  of  the  article ;  nay, 
that  the  same  writer  differs  oftentimes  with  himself,  is  evidence 
enough  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  article  depended  more  on  the  will  of  the  writer,  than  on 
an  imperious  law  of  the  language  itself. 

2.  Intimately  connected  with  the  principle  already  developed, 
b  a  second  phenomenon  in  Greek  syntax.  This  is,  that  when  a 
word  iff  rendered  particularly  definite  by  some  adjunct  connected 
with  itf  it  may  admit  or  dispense  with  the  article. 

A  Genitive  case  following  a  noun,  as  li/aga  opyr}g ;  or  a  pro- 
noun personal  or  possessive,  as  ngoatanov  fiov,  aog  natiig; 
also  some  ac^ectives,  like  nQcittj,  etc.  and  so  of  some  other 
words ;  manifestly  render  the  object  mxh  which  tbqr  are  con- 
nected specific.  For  example ;  VH^'ga  ogyrjc  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  days,  such 
as  days  of  joy,  feasting,  etc.  and  even  from  common  days 
that  are  not  distinctly  marked.  So  itgoawiov  fiov  is  individually 
speciGc ;  as  is  cog  irarijp,  lyuga  ngwtfi,  etc.  We  might  expect, 
therefore,  that  according  to  a  common  principle  of  the  Grreek 
laogu^go  such  definite  nouns  would  take  the  article.    And  sq 
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they  often  do ;  and  we  may  even  say,  that  they  more  usually 
take  it.  But  still,  as  has  been  explained  under  No.  1,  the  very 
fact  that  the  adjuncts  in  question  render  the  noun  specific,  is  the 
reason  why  the  article  may  be  omitted. 

Thus  Matthiae  states  the  principle  in  his  Grammar,  ^265. 
He  remarks,  also,  that  nouns  coupled  with  the  pronouns  de- 
monstrative, ovtoSf  odt,  ixiTifog^  often  take  the  article ;  which,  in 
such  a  case,  renders  their  specific  nature  still  more  prominent. 
But  in  this  case  also,  he  adds,  the  article  is  often  omitted,  at  least 
in  poetry.  Of  this  he  produces  examples ;  viz.  tovds  avigog, 
oviog  ivnQt  Gtc.  In  prose,  when  the  demonstrative  precedes  the 
noun,  the  latter  usually  takes  the  article ;  and  such  seems  to  be 
the  New  Testament  usage,  nearly  if  not  quite  throughout,  where 
ovxoi  is  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective.  But  when  the  demon- 
strative follows  the  noun,  the  latter  may  omit  the  article ;  e.  g. 
%lvfia$g  avtfj,  atxla  avtt],  inl  yr^v  ri^vde,  etc.  At  least  this  idiom 
is  often  employed  in  the  classic  writers,  although  I  do  not  find  it 
in  any  incontrovertible  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  article  is  in* 
serted  before  the  noun  coupled  with  an  adjunct  that  renders  it 
definite,  are  to  be  found  every  where.  Thus  I  open  my  Greek 
Testament  at  Matthew  ni,  and  find  in  quick  succession,  ta7g 
i^fiiQuig  fKslvais,  T^  fgvf^V  ''VS  *Iovdalag,  17  fiaaUsla  r£p  ovga^ 
vmp,  rijy  odop  nvglov,  tag  tglflovg  avtov,  to  ivdvfia  avvov,  tfjp 
io^vp  avvov,  17  tgoipi^  ai/roi;^  tag  a/tagtlag  amoip,  jc.  r.  A.  But 
examples  just  the  reverse  of  these,  in  respect  to  the  article,  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance;  e.  g.  Matt.  17:6,  Inlngoownop 
avtov.  (So  Sept  Is.  49 :  23,  inl  ngoaatnov  tijg  y^g,)  Lnke  1: 51, 
tv  figaxlovi  avtov,  Eph.  1 :  20,  ip  della  avtov.  Luke  19 :  42, 
ino  6<p^aXfiaip  aov>  ICor.  2:  16,  vow  nvglov.  Luke  2:11, 
ilg  noXiP  Aa^li.  2  Thess.  2 :  2,  cy  VP^^Q^  ^ov  Xgiotov.  Acts  12 : 
10,  q^vXantiP  ngmtfjp ;  and  «o  in  a  multitude  of  cases  noted  by 
Winer  in  the  third  editk>n  of  his  New  Testament  Grammar, 
§18.2. 

Nor  does  this  belong  to  any  negligence  or  want  of  skill  in  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  classic  Greek  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon  ;  e.  g.  mgl  uataXvcfeifg  tljg  argatlag,  Xen.  Cyrop. 
VI.  1.  13;  ip  uataXeOH  tov  fihv,  id.  Apol.  80c.  30;  inlxe- 
livx^  tov  filov,  id  Mem.  I.  5, 2 ;  filop  aixmp,  Lncian,  Seyth.  4 ; 
vffo  lAfiKOvg  teip  odwf^  Strabo,  XV.  p.  719 ;  and  so  oftentimes 
elsewhere. 
«    The  reader  will  observe,  that  io  a  great  many  of  these  cases 
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the  noun  by  itself  is  tjefioite  and  specific ;  yet  hi  others  it  is  not| 
but  merely  of  a  geoeric  nature,  and  becomes  specific  only  by 
reason  of  the  adjunct.  When,  however,  it  is  specific,  whether 
by  itself  or  from  some  extraneous  cause,  the  article  may  be  in- 
serted or  omitted.  I  will  not  say  that  it  if  a  matter  of  entire 
indiflbrence  whether  a  writer  insert  or  omit  it.  This  I  should 
hardly  be  willing  to  admit.  But  thus  much  we  may  say,  vis. 
that  unless  the  writer  wished  to  ipake  specification  emphatic,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  omit  the  article.  No  essentially  different  mean- 
ing is  conveyed  in  either  case ;  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
d^ree  of  specificness  which  is  marked. 

We  have  now  considered,  under  the  two  heads  above,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Greek  article  is  employed. 
Both  these  heads  bek>ng  essentially  to  the  same  category,  so  far 
as  the  principle  respecting  the  insertbn  or  omissk)n  of  the  artksle 
is  concerned.  They  dilfer  from  each  other,  however,  in  thia 
respect,  viz.  that  No.  1- exhibits  only  cases  where  the  noun  is  in 
its  own  nature  specific ;  while  No.  2  embraces  other  nouns  of  a 
dififerent  nature,  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  noun  is  here  con- 
sidered principally  as  determined  by  its  adjuncts. 

The  importance  of  the  principles  developed  under  these  two 
heads,  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  when  we  come,  in  the  se- 
quel, to  make  an  application  of  them  to  some  contested  cases 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  In  most  treatises  on  the  article  we  find  it  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  that  the  subject  of  a  proposition  must  have  the  article^  and 
ike  predicate  omit  it. 

So  much,  no  doubt,  is  true  with  respect  to  this  canon,  viz. 
that  the  subject  is,  much  ofiener  than  the  predicate,  a  specific 
and  definite  thing  or  agent.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  object 
of  a  proposition  is  to  shew,  that  a  particular  subject  belongs  to 
this  or  that  class  of  things  or  persons;  in  which  case  of  course 
the  subject  would  take  the  article  and  the  predicate  omit  it. 
But  the  insertion  or  omission,  in  these  cases,  depends  not  at  all 
on  the  mere  fact  that  a  noun  is  the  subject  or  predicate  as  such, 
but  on  the  simple  fact  whether  the  writer  means  to  specify  or  not, 
in  either  case.  Consequently  we  may  expect,  that  if  in  any  in- 
stance he  wishes  to  make  a  specific  predicate,  he  attaches  the 
article  to  it.  Thus  in  the  New  Testament;  ovjog  iariv  6  r«x- 
tuv,  Hatt  6:3;  imlvM  iatt  ra  noipovvra,  Matt.  7 :  15 ;  ovtog 
ioT&v  6  »Xtjgov6(iog,  Matt.  12 :  7 ;  i^  di  nixga  ijv  6  Xgiaxog,  I 
Cor.  10 : 4 ;  17  dfiagila  iatip  ^  avofita,  1  John  3 :  4 ;  ij  dvpufug 
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T^g  ifAttQxlug  6  vofiog,  1  Cor.  15 :  66 ;  uvtog  iat&v  17  iigiivij  vf^£y, 
Eph.  2:14;  and  so  in  cases  very  numerous,  as  fully  established 
by  Winer,  ^  1 7.  5.  In  some  instances  the  very  same  construe* 
tion  in  respect  to  de6nitenes8  exhibits  and  onaits  the  article ;  e. 
g.  John  8 :  44,  oj&  [6  didfioXog]  ^pivattjg  iotl  nal  6  nanjp  av- 
Tov,  Matthiae  remarks,  also,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference^  whether  the  article  be  inserted  or  omitted  in  the 
predicate ;  as  [miocu  Siovotjv]  aov  tgyov,  or  aov  tovgyov,  i.  e. 
to  igj^ov. 

So  far,  then,  is  the  alleged  rule  from  being  universally  true, 
that  the  reverse,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  true.  The  predicate,  or 
the  subject,  takes  or  omits  the  article  with  equal  certainty,  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  to  require  it.  Proposi- 
tions in  which  both  omit  it,  are  very  common ;  e.  g.  navTcup 
vQfjfiatwv  (iitgov  Sv^gwnos '  HaXog  ^tjaavgog  nag  ipdgi  onov 
oaln^  Xagig  oipakofAivrj.  In  other  cases  the  subject  may  omit  the 
article  and  the^  predicate  take  it;  e.  g.  ilgtivti  loxl  xayu^ov  (to 
aya&OP  *)  tovt  avvo  if  xoXaalg  iativ '  tovxl  to  xgapiop  97  *Euvfi 
iaxiv,  where,  however,  the  subject  also  has  the  article. 

Glass  and  Rambacb  long  ago  called  in  question  the  rule  that 
we  have  now  been  examining ;  and  Winer  and  Matthiae  have 
most  fully  shown  how  small  a  claim  it  has  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ment. 

4.  A  fourth  principle  usually  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  article, 
is,  that  an  appellative  subjoined  to  another  noun  by  wayofappo' 
eition^  when  it  is  asyndtc^  i.  e.  without  a  conjunction  before  it, 
takes  the  article. 

That  such  is  the  usual  fact  I  admit.  But  the  rule  itself  needs 
much  limitation,  before  it  can  be  called  even  tolerably  correct. 
If  the  object  of  the  appellative,  i.  e.  the  word  put  in  appositbn, 
is  to  specify  and  distinguish  the  preceding  noun  as  only  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  a  class  which  is  designated  by  the  noun  in 
apposition ;  or  to  shew  that  the  attribute,  quality,  or  office  desig- 
nated by  the  noun  in  apposition,  is  appropriate  only  to  the  per- 
son or  thing  in  question ;  then  the  word  in  apposition  takes  the 
article ;  otherwise,  not.  Thus,  for  example,  'u^yglnnag  6  fic^ 
aiXivg,  'Jwavvijg  6  fianriavi^g,  and  in  the  classics,  Kvaiagtjg  0 
Toi;  Acivayovg  nalg,  Ilmanog  6  MvnXfjvalog,  etc.  Examples 
may  be  found  every  where,  so  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
exhibit  more.  In  the  first  example  here,  Agrippa  is  named  the 
kingj  because  he  is  thus  distinguished  from  other  individuals,  of 
the  same  name ;  in  the  second,  John  is  called  6  fiaTtnati^g,  be- 
cause the  office  of  baptizing  was  appropriate  in  a  specific  manner 
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to  bind.  Id  these  and  all  the  like  cases,  the  object  of  the  qoud,. 
adjective,  participle,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  put  in  ap- 
position as  an  adjunct  designed  further  and  particularly  to  des* 
cribe  the  individual  or  the  thing  already  nanoed,  should  take  the 
article,  in  order  to  answer  fully  the  intention  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  with  regard  to  the  design  of  specification. 

But  if  a  word  is  added  in  the  way  of  apposition,  when  the 
writer  has  no  particular  purpose  of  specifying,  but  only  a  gener- 
al one  of  giving  without  emphasis  an  appellation  that  is  often  or 
usually  bestowed,  then  the  noun  in  apposition  does  not  take  the 
article ;  e.  g.  'HtjQodoTog  '^kinagvaaofvs,  Bovntvdldtig  *^^ft^ 
yaTog,  Bgivvog  JHiXaxiiv  paaikevg,  etc.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  find  the  same  nsage ;  e.  g.  JSifimw  fivgoivg^  Acts  10:  92 ;  "Av^ 
pa  ngoip^ng,  Loke  2:  96 ;  Faiog  ^igfiaTog,  Acts  20:  4 ;  7l/f€- 
glov  Kahagog,  Luke  3:  2 ;  Oagaci  fiaaiXimgt  Acts  7:  10,  etc. 
The  omission  of  the  article  in  such  cases  does  pot  destroy  the 
designatbn  of  individuality  ;  for  in  each  of  these  cases  that  fully 
remains.  But  the  writer,  when  he  omits  the  article  before  the 
adjunct,  shows  that  he  does  not  intend  to  give  any  peculiar  prom- 
inency to  that  adjunct.  He  names  it  in  order  to  remove  doubt 
as  to  the  person  intended  ;  but  be  omits  the  article,  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  urge  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  attribute,  etc.  designated  by  the  adjunct.  Thus 
we  may  translate  Hi^ov  fivgosvg,  Simon  a  tanner^  i.  e.  who  was 
one  of  the  class  of  tanners ;  and  so  in  other  cases,  Anna  a 
prophetess^  i.  e.  one  who  belonged  to  this  class  of  persons; 
Craitu  one  of  the  Derbaeans  ;  Tiberius  one  of  the  Casars^  etc. 
All  that  need  to  be  said  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  is,  that  the 
writer  did  not  mean  to  be  particular  in  specification. 

It  is  plain  enough  from  these  examples,  how  much  the  rule 
under  examination  must  be  modified.  But  we  have  not  yet 
done  with  the  subject.  We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that 
examples  may  be  produced,  where  Just  the  reverse  of  the  prac- 
tice which  the  rule  recognizes,  takes  place.  In  all  the  cases 
hitherto  adduced  under  this  head,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that 
the  original  or  first  noun,  to  which  an  adjunct  is  made,  or  with 
which  another  word  is  put  in  apposition,  omits,  or  (we  may  say) 
rejects,  the  article.  Buttmann  (^  124.  3)  says  expressly,  that 
*  the  article  is  always  omitted  [in  the  proper  name,]  when  that 
proper  name  is  followed  by  a  more  definite  attribute  with  the  ar- 
ticle.' This  may  be  true ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
is  true.    But  if  be  means  that  the  adjunct  itself  always  has  the 
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article  (for  this  is  the  general  fact,)  and  that  the  proper  name 
which  precedes,  is  of  course  destitute  of  it,  this  will  not  abide 
the  test  of  examination.  Homer  himself,  at  the  very  outsetj 
presents  us  with  a  usage  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  this :  Olivi* 
%a  roV  Xgvaijv  litlfitio*  igfit^ga^  II.  a.  11.  Here  Xgvo^p  has 
the  article,  and  the  adjunct  agi^tiiQa  is  without  it.  But  you  may 
say:  This  is  poetical  license.  I  answer  in  the  negative;  for 
Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  and  Xenophon  exhibit  the  same  usage. 
For  example ;  6  "AXvq  notafiog^  Herod.  I.  72,  75 ;  inl  rov  Iff' 
glttp  noT^fiOP,  Tbucyd.  VI.  50;^  Ihl  top  Zafituop  norafiop,  Xen. 
^nab.  II.  6.  1.  Not  unlike  is  o  ^^g  KAravgog^  in  Soph.  Trach. 
1 162.  In  thj^  last  case,  we  may  say  that  Kivtavgog  is  used  with 
the  liberty  so  common  to  proper  names  and  monadic  objects,  as 
explained  under  No.  1  above.  In  the  other  cases,  the  proper 
names  with  the  article,  are  very  specific.  The  addition  of  Troriy- 
liog  merely  would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  specific  enough 
to  distinguish  Halys  (for  example)  from  any  lake,  town,  etc.  of 
the  same  name.  And  this  seems  to  be  all  that  the  writer  aimed 
at.  Or  we  may  regard  the  whole  as  a  kind  of  compound  name, 
(such  as  we  form  in  English  when  we  say  derivation'^ndingf 
terminaiion-^hangef  etc.)  and  the  article  as  standing  before 
this  composite  noun. 

The  reader  must  begin  by  thb  time,  if  not  before,  to  suspect 
that  there  are  few  rules  concerning  the  article,  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  modification  and  exceptions ;  or  rather,  which  do  not 
imperiously  demand  them.  In  the  case  just  reviewed,  how  often 
must  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  depend  entirely  on 
the  suijeetive  view  and  intention  of  the  writer !  If  he  designed 
to  make  the  adjunct  attributive  a  matter  of  speciality,  and  to 
render  it  prominent  to  the  reader's  mind,  he  gave  it  the  article ; 
if  he  did  not,  he  omitted  the  article ;  while  the  real  nature  of 
the  noun  aod  its  adjunct  might  in  either  case  remain  the  same. 
What  is  this,  but  saying  that  the  article  in  such  cases  is  very 
much  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  author?  And  who  can  pre- 
scribe a  law  for  this  ? 

From  the  consideration  of  nouns  added  by  way  of  explana- 
tion and  put  in  apposition,  we  may  naturally  advance  to  the  ex- 
amination  of  other  words  added  with  the  like  design  and  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  These  may  be  adjectives,  or  partici- 
ples, or  nouns  connected  with  prepositions,  or  in  the  genitive 
without  them.    Let  us  examine  these  in  the  order  suggested. 

(a)  The  adjective  u  often  placed  between  the  artksle  and  the 
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Doun  which  it  qualifies ;  e.  g.  o  ayei&og  up^gmnog,  6  aoq^og  pet- 
a$Xivg^  ij  fieyaXf)  noX&s,  etc.  lo  this  case  the  noun  aod  its  ad<- 
junct  (adjective)  are  virtuaHy  made  one,  and  but  ooe  article 
therefore  is  required,  where  the  article  is  employed.  But  dif- 
ferent from  this,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  structure  (if  not  of  sig* 
nification,)  is  the  case,  when  the  adjective,  as  is  very  common, 
b  put  after  the  substantive ;  as  o  Sv^gmnog  6  aya&og^  6  patftr- 
Uvg  6  aoipog,  n  t^oX^  tj  fnyaXtj,  etc.  In  this  latter  case,  there  is 
a  kind  of  apposition,  altogether  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which 
exists,  when  one  noun  is  put  in  apposition  with  another.  And 
here  the  principle  that  the  adjunct,  when  an  adjective,  should 
take  the  article  if  the  noun  has  it,  is  very  general ;  most  gram- 
marians say,  universal. 

Tet  there  is  some  doubt  hanging  over  this  canon,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  ingenious  eflbrts  of  Buttmann  and  others  to  explain  it 
away.  In  1  John  5:  20  we  have  ij  (luf}  «ia»yM>^,  although  with 
variation  of  Mss.  In  Luke  12:  12,  Griesbach  and  Schott  give 
TO  yog  npivfiu  ofiey  instead  of  to  y«g  iyiovTspivft^k  In  1  Cof* 
10: 3  we  have  an  undoubted  reading  of  the  like  kind,  viz«  to^ 
mito  figSfia  np€yfiat$»oif — to  crvro  Tvofiu  nvivuatgnov.  .  In  GaL 
1 : 4  we  have  too  ipetniuTog  umvog  itovrjgov,  Winer  solves  these 
last  examples,  by  saying  that  ^  the  adjective  and  the  noun  flow 
together  into  one  word.  But  this  is  rather  cutting  the  kdoti 
perhapS)  than  untying  it»  We  might  better  say  this,  when  tw6 
nouns  come  together  like  o  "Jlkvg  notafiog,  or  when  an  adjeo* 
tive  is  manifestly  designed  for  ck>se  connection,  like  the  case  of 
ii  fifyaXfi  nokig,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  good  reason  here,  why 
TOftvfiatixop  and  novijgov  would  have  a  di&rent  meaning,  if  the 
article  were  placed  before  them. 

Examples  of  the  like  nature  occur  in  the  classics.  In  Soph* 
Oedip.  Tyr.  526,  we  find  o  ftumg  xovg  loyovg  ^ivdi7g  Ai/^i. 
Matthiae  {^  277. 6)  says,  that  we  are  to  translate  this  in  the  fot* 
kwing  manner :  *  The  prophet  utters  words,  ivhiA  are  faUe! 
That  we  ma}i  jbo  translate  it,  is  bo  doubt  true ;  that  we  miM/,  is 
less  certain.  And  in  like  manner  he  solves  the  numerous  cases 
of  this  kind,  which  he  produces  from  the  classics.  So  Butt- 
mann also  (^  125.  Note  3)  resolves  the  like  phenomena.  In 
cases  such  as  oli^t^  xn^  vmra,  Sxh  TOvnMnvp  oivimtovt  he  boMs 
the  adjective  to  be  a  kind  o(  predicate  of  the  sentence,  so  that  if 
We  were  to  translate,  the  night  tohiek  i$  whole  or  the  tcrAo/s,  the 
are  tpkick  is  very  ekarp^  we  should  then,  end  then  only^  come 
very  near  to  the  meaning  of  the  Gre^k. 
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But  not  to  insist  here,  that  between  a  very  sharp  axe  and  an 
axe  which  ie  very  sharp,  there  is  at  least  no  very  great  difierencei 
certainly  not  an  assignable  one,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  is  involved  in  this  theory,  viz.  that  the  article  which 
serves  almost  every  where  to  render  words  definite  and  emphatic, 
would  here  deprive  adjectives  of  the  emphasis,  which  Matthiae 
and  Buttmann  assign  to  them  when  they  are  without  the  article? 
I  can  indeed  imagine,  that  in  pronouncing  the  words  xovntU%w 
oiuratov^  the  speaker  may  pause  a  moment,  after  uttering  nele^ 
nvpj  and  then  throw  emphasis  into  his  voice  when  he  utters 
^ivTOTOv.  In  this  way,  I  suppose  the  repetition  of  niXsuvv  by 
the  mind  would  naturally  be  suggested,  and  oiviaxop  may  agree 
with  this  implied  noun,  and  may,  as  we  have  seen  under  the 
preceding  head  dispense  with  the  article.  But  that  the  mere 
fact  of  omitting  the  article  should  make  the  adjective  emphatic 
in  its  meaning,  or  give  it  a  speciality  of  meaning  by  making  it  a 
predicate,  is  somewhat  difficult  of  explanation.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  SXrip  as  a  predicate,  in  oXijp  ri^p  vvxza  ? 

I  should  deem  it  arrogance  hastily  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  the  decisfon  of  such  judges  in  respect  to  a  question  con- 
cerning Greek  idiom,  as  Matthiae  and  Buttmann.  But  if  we 
may  resort  to  analogy  in  the  case  now  before  us,  where  shall  we 
find  one  to  justify  the  idea,  that  the  omission  of  the  article  ren- 
ders the  meaning  more  emphatic  or  energetic  ?  And  if  I  rightly 
understand  the  object  to  be  attained  by  making  the  adjective  a 
predicate  in  the  cases  above,  it  is  this,  viz.  that  a  special  force 
of  assertion  or  emphasis  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  adjective. 

But  Buttmann  has  adduced  other  examples,  which  seem  to 
speak  more  favourably  for  his  modeof  representation,  than  those 
which  I  have  presented  above.  He  says,  that  ^dtro  inl  nXov- 
aloig  roTg  noXltatg  does  not  mean :  ^^  He  rejoiced  on  account  of 
the  wealthy  citizens,''  but,  ^<  He  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  citi- 
zens because  they  were  wealthy."  So  too,  in'  axgoig  to7g  oge" 
as  does  not  mean :  *'  On  the  mountain  tops,"  but,  *^  On  the 
mountains  where  they  are  highest."  In  this  last  case  one  is 
tempted  to  ask.  Where  then  are  they  highest,  except  at  the 
tops  ?  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  are,  on  most  ridges  of 
mountains,  higher  and  lower  summits ;  and  that  to  say  on  the 
mountain  tops  might  mean  some  of  the  lower  ones.  But  who 
in  speakmg  of  the  ^op  of  the  White  Mountains  would  think  of 
any  other  peak  than  that  of  Mount  Washington  ?  Or  who  in 
speaking  of  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  would  think  of  any  other  sum- 
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mhs  tbao  those  of  Chimborazo  And  some  of  its  compeers  ?  This 
example)  therefore,  does  oot  seem  to  make  much  for  the  object 
on  account  of  which  it  is  adduced. 

As  to  the  other,  one  might  say,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  wealthy  citizens^  and 
rqoidng  on  account  if  the  citizene  because  they  are  wealthy.  In 
the  first  case  the  expression  might  indicate,  that  the  rejoicing 
was  (for  some  cause  or  other  not  explained)  merely  with,  or  on 
account  of,*  that  class  of  citizens  who  were  wealthy  ;  in  the  other 
it  might  mean,  that  the  rejoicing  was  because  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral had  become  wealthy.  But  is  not  the  meaning  of  such  an  ^ 
expression  rather  to  be  explained  by  the  context,  than  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  words  themselves?  In  the  case  before  us, 
Buttmann  does  not  give  the  source  of  the  expression,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  resort  to  the  context  for  examination ;  but  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  I  venture  to  say,  that  previous  narra- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other  explains  the  manner  in  which  the 
phrase  quoted  is  to  be  understood ;  and  1  venture  also  to  add, 
that  it  is  rather  on  this  ground,  than  on  that  of  the  omission  of 
the  article,  that  the  exegesis  in  question  rests.  My  reason  is, 
that  there  are  cases  presented  by  Matthiae,  and  by  Buttmann 
himself,  and  also  some  exhibited  above  which  are  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  we  are  either  obliged  to  forsake  the 
idea  of  making  an  adjective  a  predicate  simply  because  it  is  an- 
arthrous, inasmuch  as  the  sense  will  not  bear  it,  or  else  where 
the  meaning  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  modified  by  such  a  procedure. 
May  we  not  make  the  probable  inference,  then,  that  the  expla- 
nation of  such  cases,  as  presented  by  Buttmann  and  Matthiae,  is 
at  least  exposed  to  some  doubts  that  are  not  easy  of  solution  ? 

If  the  reader  begins  to  think  that  some  apology  is  due  for 
dwelling  so  long  on  what  he  may  deem  one  of  the  minutia  of 
Greek  grammar,  I  regard  it  as  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  any 
one  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Butt- 
mann and  Matthiae,  respecting  a  point  of  Greek  idiom,  he  is 
bound  by  a  sense  of  decorum  to  give  reasons  for  taking  such  a 
step. 

(&)  Participles,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  follow  the  rules 
either  of  adjectives  or  of  nouns  with  regard  to  the  article,  when 
they  constitute  an  adjunct  to  any  substantive.  And  such  is  in 
general  the  fact.  But  when  participles  put  on  the  simple  nature 
of  nouns,  (a  case  which  is  very  frequent,)  then  they  ar&of  course 
treated  as  nouns ;  and  the  reader  has  only  to  look  back  in  order 
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to  see  the  general  principles  bj  which  io  socfa  cases  diejr  are 
goreroed.    For  examfrfe ;  o  m&giCmtf,  6  mwti^mm^  etc  are  bjr 
usage  mere  ooons  iodicatire  of  paiticolar  agents.    A  very  latge 
class  of  participles,  are  those  which  are  osed  as  aUritmiwa^u  e. 
words  which  designate  sooie  quality,  action,  station,  condition, 
etc*  that  distinguish  a  particular  class  of  men ;  e.  g.  uriw  ol  i^ 
yofwrHfiktrtareUmuwImsay;  ovd'owutgHmw  ovif  o  MmXi- 
amp  mpa,  mo  ame  is  fre$emt  wka  wUl  hdp  sr  kimder^  Soph.  ElecL 
1 197.     Here  we  might  translate,  the  soyert,  fAe  helper,  the  hiar 
derer;  althoogh  the  E^lish  would  scarcely  be  tolerable.    But 
the  idea  is  given  by  socb  a  version ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
reason  is  shewn,  why  a  certain  class  of  participles  may  be  called 
attributives.    Now  when  they  become  so,  and  when  they  thus 
appropriate  certain  actions,  qualities,  condition,  etc.  to  a  partic- 
ular mdividual,  or  to  a  particular  class  of  men,  we  may  of  course 
expect  them  to  follow  the  rules  of  specification,  i.  e.  to  uke  the 
article  as  a  general  thing.    Examples  besides  those  already  pro- 
duced, may  be  found  every  where ;  e.  g.  ot&  ftUXoup  *A&^9mas 
uigiia&aitov  i(fovtfTtt,  that  the  Athemiams  would  choose  the 
speaker,  i.  e.  the  individual  who  is  to  make  the  address ;  while 
in  Englbb  we  should  more  usually  sav,  a  speaker.    So  ^Jxs  fovg 
evfina^i^aovTag '  xaXimureoov .  • .  tvpiiw  tovq  fiovlopipovg  igr' 
%Hiff  ri  vuif  xovg  infldiv  diofupovg.    Io  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
amples otkr  themselves  every  where ;  e.  g.  fUTotl^fa^e  mo  rou 
maiiaavTog  vfiSg,  Gal.  1: 6 ;  tiptg  elaip  ol  xa^aoortig  vfiig,  QsL 
1:  7,  a  striking  example,  inasmuch  as  one  might  naturally  say, 
that  rmip  of  course  makes  the  propositbn  of  an  indefinite  nature. 
This  indeed  is  true,  so  far  as  t&n'g  \s  conceroed  ;  for  stopping 
with  Tivig  iiai  we  should  render  the  phrase,  there  are  some. 
The  addition  of  ol  xagioaovtfg,  however,  limits  the  r»ycV  to  a 
certain  class  of  individuals,  viz.  that  class  who  make  disturbance 
or  occasion  trouble.     In  Gal.  2:  6,  oi  douovpxig  is  descriptive  of 
a  class  of  persons,  whose  appearance  or  at  least  whose  reputatk)n 
betokens  them  to  be  superior  persons ;  and  so,  in  countless  cases, 
participial  attributives  take  the  article,  because  tbey  specificate 
an  individual  or  a  class  as  being  distinguished  by  certain  qualities, 
actions,  etc. 

Yet  even  here  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  E.  g.  nffiy/as 
ni^xataXtjipofuvovg  to  Sxgu,  Xen.  Anab.  1.  3.  14.  Other  cases 
are  referred  to  in  Matthiae,  ^  268.  In  general,  however,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently plain,  that  participles  when  tbey  stand  not  connected 
with  any  noun  as  qualifying  or  modifying  it,  bu^  as  descriptive 
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of  a  daee  of  persons  or  tbiogs,  (in  which  case  we  usually  trans- 
late them  by  he  who,  they  iohoj  etc.  do  this  or  that,  Latin,  ii  qui^ 
etc.)  are  in  fact  real  attrUnUiveSy  which  take  the  nature  of 
appellative  nouns,  and  should  have  the  article  whenever  it  is 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  specification.  As  this  is  the  usual 
purpose  for  which  such  participles  are  employed,  of  course  they 
commonly  take  the  article.  But  we  have  already  seen,  that  the 
usage  is  not  imperious.  If  a  writer  meant  to  use  a  participial  ap- 
pellative in  a  way  like  that  of  a  noun  when  it  is  anarthrous,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  make  the  participle  anarthrous  in  the  same  manner ; 
e.  g.  fioiicag  one  who  cries^  i.  e.  any  one,  Odys.  /,  473 ;  voiioag 
an  intettigent  person^  i.  e.  any  intelligent  man,  Hesiod,  '.Egy. 
init.  OfioXoyap  fiey  ad&nHp,  ano^viioxi$,  any  one  who  confesses 
wrong f  dies,  Lys.,p.  104, 28.  Nay,  in  the  very  same  sentence 
the  great  master  of  Greek  style  mingles  both  constructions:  '*a- 
9^pf *  a  nafinoXv  fia^oip  fitj  fia^onog,  ual  6  yvfipaoafiivog  rou 
fii7  yt/vfAvaofitvov,  he  who  leamSy  differs  very  much  from  him 
who  does  not  kam  ;  and  he  who  is  practised^  from  him  who  is 
not  practised^  Plat.  Leg.  vii.  p.  795.  In  English  we  render 
both  clauses  alike  as  to  their  definiteness ;  but  in  the  Greek  §1^ 
^mv,  etc.  is  without  the  article,  while  6  yvfivaoifuvog  has  it.  But 
enough ;  he  who  desires  more  abundant  confirmation,  may  con- 
suh  Matthiae  ^271.  Anm. 

The  cases  already  presented  of  the  use  of  the  participle,  are 
substantially  one  and  the  same,  although  at  first  view  they  may 
seem  to  be  a  little  diverse.  To  be  dbtinguished,  however,  from 
both  these,  and  really  discrepant  in  some  important  respects,  are 
those  cases  of  the  participle  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  nounsy  and  which  are  employed  to  qualify  or  modify  them 
in  various  ways.  These  require,  therefore,  separate  and  distinct 
consideration. 

Participles,  as  qualifying  nouns,  may  become,  or  at  least  be 
employed,  as  mere  adjectives,  and  may  assume  the  same  inti- 
mate connection  by  position  with  the  noun  that  they  qualify. 
For  example ;  o  xsx&iU  fiaodevg^  Matt  2: 2,  where  xi%^ili  b  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  disposed  of  as  a  mere  adjective,  although 
we  can  hardly  make  an  adjective  of  it  when  we  come  to  trans- 
late it.  So  again  in  the  sequel :  xov  %q6vo¥  tov  (puivoiiivov  ia^ 
"sigog^  v.  7,  where  <pttivo(idvov  is  eonstnied  as  an  adjective;  Tfjg 
fukXovatjg  ogyng.  Matt  3:  7 ;  %ov  leyofASPOP  Ilitpov,  Matt  4: 18 ; 
et  saepe  alibi. 

But  this  construction  does  not  need  our  renewed  attention^ 
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sbce  the  nature  of  it  has  already  beeo  noticed,  p.  307.  We 
come  to  a  constructioo  of  more  difficulty,  and  where  usage  yariea 
perpetually  io  the  Greek  language.  This  is  where  the  partid- 
jle  follows  the  noun  or  pronovn  which  k  qualifies  or  modifies; 
ID  wbieb  case  it  takes  or  omits  the  article,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  tbe  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  to  giire  the  idea  which  it  de- 
signates  more  or  less  speci6catioo  and  emphasis.  The  insertioo 
oitbe  article  gives  it  Anhebungj  i.  e.  elevation,  prominency,  em- 
phasis ;  tbe  omission  denotes  that  tbe  writer  did  not  intend  to 
make  specially  prominent,  tbe  meaning  which  it  conveys.  Thus 
ip  EpbeS;^  i:  13,  ilg  to  ilwm  i^fiis  u^  inaipop . . .  rovs  n(^filni^x6^ 
rac  iP  7<ji  x^iotw^  where  the  idea  conveyed  by  tovs  ngon^nixotac 
is  designed  to  be  prominent  So  in  Beb.  4:  o,  Qi  niOTivoapng ; 
and  so  ol  xataavyovxtg^  Heb.  6: 18;  xoig..  .juginatovatv, Rom. 
8:  4 ;  oi  niarsvovT^g,  1  John  5: 13 ;  17  tniiXovaa,  James  3:  6,  and 
In  many  other  instances. 

On  the  contrary  ;  participles  often  follow  nouns  and  roodi^^ 
them,  which  omit  the  article ;  e.  g.  top  apdga  tovtop  ctMi^f- 
^ipxa.  Acts  23 :  27 ;  0  ^tog  apaax^oag.  Acts  3  :  26  ;  but  in 
Heb.  13  :  20,  0  &fog,, .  0  avayaydp,  and  then  again  in  v.  21^ 
with  tbe  same  subject  (0  ^€og)  we  have  noidip.  So  OiXlnnov 
. . .  optog^  Acts  21:8;  if . . .  axgofivaria . .  .uXovoa,  Rom.  2 :  27 ; 
o  'ffiaovg  MfxoniuKoig,  John  4:6;  r^^  yvpaixog  fiagivgoiatig, 
John  4:  39;  ri^v  adiX<f^p  ovaav,  Rom.  16:  1 ;  tovg  Xaigsvoprag 
...xiXtt^itgfiipovg,  Heb.  10:2;  et  alibi  sspe.  In  Pet.  5:  10 
is  an  example  that  is  instructive :  0  ^$6g, 6 naXtaag  i^fiug.. .  oXt- 
fOP  na&optag.  Here  0  xaXiOag  throws  emphasis  by  its  article 
on  the  idea  which  it  conveys,  while  oXiyop  na^ovr^ff  omits  the  ar- 
ticle because  special  stress  is  not  here  to  be  laid  on  the  idea 
conveyed  by  it. 

Pro  arhitrio  scribentisj  then,  may  the  article  be  employed  in 
respect  to  participles,  in  a  multitude  of  cases ;  for  a  multitude 
depend  on  his  own  intentions  to  render  this  or  that  idea  em- 
phatic. In  many  instances  also,  it  would  seem,  does  it  depend 
on  tbe  subjective  views  only  of  the  writer,  whether  tbe  article 
shall  be  used  or  omitted  ;  for,  to  say  tbe  least,  no  particular  rea- 
son in  many  cases  is  discoverable  by  the  reader  from  tbe  nature 
of  the  context,  why  the  article  was  inserted  or  omitted.  Indeed 
the  examples  already  suggested  will  s6rve  to  satislV  the  reader 
of  this.  If  he  ha^  any  doubt,  let  bim  consult  Winer,  ^  19,  c. 
where  he  will  find  an  accumulation  of  examples,  from  writers 
both  sacred  wi  profaae- 
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It  maj  not  be  amiss  here  to  suggest,  that  as  participles  so  often 
put  on  the  nature  of  mere  adjectives,  and  generally  have  so  much 
resemblance  to  them,  so  the  construction  of  them  with  or  with- 
out an  article,  almost  ad  libitum  scriptoris^  may  serve  to  cast 
light  on  the  case  of  adjectives  that  are  anarthrous,  when  put  be- 
fore or  after  a  noun  that  has  the  article ;  a  subject  that  has  been 
discussed  under  the  preceding  head.  So  far  as  analogy  goes  in 
this  case,  it  seems  to  be  against  the  theory  of  Mattbiae  and 
Buttmann. 

(c)  We  come  now  to  another  species  of  adjuncts,  which  are 
very  often  employed  to  qualify  or  modify  some  principal  noun 
in  a  sentence*  I  refer  to  adjuncts  made  by  means  of  nouns 
wiUi  prepositions,  the  eense  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  am  adjective.  For  example ;  when  Paul  says, 
17  TiloTig  vfimv  17  ngog  xiv  ^iiv  the  clause  17  Tigog  xov  ^iov  qual- 
ifies nUiis  and  specificates  its  particular  nature.  It  serves  the 
purpose,  therefore,  of  an  adjective.  And  in  this  respect,  the 
versatility  of  the  Greek  language  is  truly  wonderful.  It  abounds, 
indeed,  in  proper  adjectives.  But  numerous  as  these  are,  still 
they  do  not  by  any  means  reach  all  the  wants  of  the  speaker  or 
writer.  In  the  case  cited,  for  example,  what  is  the  adjective 
that  would  express  the  same  relation  ?  ^fia  would  not,  for  this 
means  simply  divine^  qualifying  the  nature  of  a  thing  or  person, 
and  not  expressing  the  object  towards  which  the  affections  or 
feelings  of  such  a  person  are  directed.  To  ^ila  the  same  ob- 
jection may  be  made*  Of  course  the  qualification  which  the 
apostle  designed  to  express,  must  be  expressed  in  the  manner  be 
baa  chosen. 

The  example  adduced  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
case  which  we  now  have  under  consideratk>n.  Let  os  see  how 
the  article  is  treated  in  cases  of  this  description. 

It  is  a  very  common  and  indeed  the  general  fact,  that  where 
the  principal  noun  has  the  article,  the  article  is  also  prefixed  to 
a  subordinate  clause  which  qualifies  it.  Examples  are  every 
where  to  be  found  ;  trig  dioHOptag  z^g  iig  rovg  ayiovg,  2  Cor.  8 : 
4;  TQig  ipvXaig  raig  h  r^  iiaano^,  James  1  •  1;  to7g  idiXtpolg 
xoT^  is  £  i^ttpy,  Acts  15 :  23 ;  rtig  nlaximg  rtig  iv  r^  axgopvatl^ 
Rom.  4:11;  and  so  on,  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  But  cases 
also  occur  where  the  usage  is  diflSsrent,  the  second  article  being 
omitted.  ^  For  example :  rdrr  0vyyepmv  uaru  oaguOf  Rom.  9:3; 
TOP . . .  iv^p  vnig  ifiov,  2  Cor.  7:7;  tfjp  nloxiv ..^ip Xg^ox^, 
GqL1:4;  v«  cilh»f|&9a^,EplL2:lL;  top* Ia(fanXpaxaoi^um^ 
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• 
1  Cor.  10 :  18 ;  trip  iXXotgiwifita  ngog  'PrnfutiovSt  Poljli.  3. 
48.  II.  It  will  not  be  asserted,  I  tnisr,  that  there  is  any  notable 
di&rence  of  sense  between  the  two  diverse  modes  of  construct- 
ing adjancts  of  this  natare,  i.  e.  of  constructing  them  with  and 
without  the  article.  Then,  of  course,  the  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  article,  in  these  cases,  must  have  depended  much  on  the 
will  of  the  writer. 

(d)  As  kmdred  to  this  last  bead,  we  maj  produce  the  case 
where  the  prbcipal  noun  omU$  the  article.  Here  usage  varies 
again.  The  rule,  we  roaj  say,  is,  that  when  the  principal  noun 
omits  the  article,  the  subordinate  adjunct  also  omits  it ;  e.  g.  eis 
fUraXfJVf^^  f*f'^^  ivxctgunlas^  1  Tim.  4:3;  a/mni  in  Ma&agig 
XMgdlag,  1  Tim.  1:5;  X^pa  ip  nviviiatt  a/ia,  Rom«  14 :  17 ;  and 
so  very  frequently,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors. 

On  the  other  band,  the  adjunct  sometimes  takes  the  article, 
when  the  principal  noun  omits  it ;  as  nlax($  r^  fig  ifii.  Acts  26; 
18;  iyanif  ty  ip  X^tattp,  2  Tim.  1 :  13;  t(»/c»r  xwv  Iv  S&uatith' 
avpp,  Tit  3:5.  A  flood  of  examples  is  produced  of  this  nature, 
by  Winer  in  ^  19,  4  of  his  Grammar. 

(e)  One  more  qualification  or  limitation  of  a  principal  noun 
by  a  subordinate  one,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  the 
case  where  the  principal  noun  has  a  genitive  case  simply  con- 
nected with  it ;  as  o  Xoyog  tov  ^iov,  or  Xoyog  ^tov.  The  rule 
here,  as  laid  down  by  grammarians,  is,  that  tokere  the  principal 
noun  hoi  the  article,  the  mbordinaie  one  must  havt  it;  and 
where  the  first  omits  it,  the  last  rgects  it;  i.  e.  both  must  have, 
or  both  reject,  the  article.  But  one  need  not  read  far  in  any 
Greek  author  without  finding  this  rule  frequently  violated.  Thus 
in  Luke  8:  7,  ip  fuotf  xmp  anarO'mp;  and  so  tidopUp  rov  piov, 
Luke  8 :  14 ;  agx^tp  x^g  avpuyiuyfjg,  Luke  8:41;  Ifitov^op  x^g 
XQilag  fiov,  PhU.  2 :  25 ;  and  thus  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  said,  that  the  article  is  left  out  in  the  prin- 
cipal word  in  such  cases,  because  of  some  other  rule  or  principle 
wnich  would  justify  the  omission,  h  may  be  true,  I  grant,  tnat 
the  omission  can  be  justified,  in  the  cases  adduced  and  in  others 
of  the  like  nature;  but  is  it  demanded 9  and  especially,  is  it  de- 
manded in  opposition  to  the  canon  which  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, and  wnich  is  often  laid  down  with  little  abatement  and 
exception  f  Middleton  says,  he  is  ^not  aware  that  any  Greek 
prose  writer,  except  the  florid  Philo  Judaeus,  disregards  this 
canon.'  (p.  30.)  But  what  would  he  say  to  the  following^  sen- 
tence from  Xenophon  :  ovpinaXias  not  btnimp  sud  mimv  %al 
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igiiirmv  tov^  liyiftovasi  Cyrop.  6.  3.  8.  Aod  what  can  be 
said  to  such  examples  as  these  ?  viz.  negl  Karalvaimg  tijg  orpo- 
r&iig,  Xen.  Cyrop.  6. 1. 13;  ip  natalvaei  rov  filov,  Apol.  Soc.30 ; 
inl  TiliVT^  tov  piov^  Mem.  1.  5.  2 ;  vno  fii^xovs  rw  od£v,  Strab. 
XT.  p.  719;  dva%iQiia  rov  vooi^fiaTog,  Soph.  Philoct  ^8;   et 

e  eodem  modo  alibi. 

D  general  it  roust  be  philosophical]y  true,  that  where  the 
principal  noun  is  specific,  some  quality  or  circumstance  marked 
oy  a  following  genitive  will  of  course  be  specific.  But  there 
are  cases  where  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  make  specificness, 
either  as  it  respects  the  principal  noun,  or  else  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ordinate one.  In  such  cases,  he  accomplishes  his  design  by 
omitting  the  article  before  either,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  classes  of  words  usually 
added  to  modify,  limit,  and  qualify  the  principal  nouns,  in  any 
sentence;  and  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  rule 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  article,  that  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
ceptions, many  or  most  of  which  seem  to  depend  more  on  the 
design  of  the  writer,  than  on  the  absolute  nature  of  the  things 
concerned. 

There  is  still  remaining,  however,  one  or  two  cases  in  respect 
to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute,  and  which,  from  the  importance  thus 
given  to  them,  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

6.  Several  nouns  standing  in  the  same  case,  and  being  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction,  take  each  the  article  when  the  gender 
of  them  u  diverse. 

Such  is  the  general  principle.  As  examples  may  be  adduced, 
tag  oiPofiivag  yvvalxag . . .  mal  rovg  ngcitovg  t^g  noUmg,  Acts 
13 :  50 ;  iv  rolg  naQaimifiaai  xal  x^  imgofivarlif,  Col.  2 :  13 ; 
TO  ilxaiop  mal  rijy  iaottjTa . . .  nagix^O'&i,  Col.  4:1;  ano  xov 
ifOfiov  t^g  dfjiaQtlag  nal  xov  ^ovuxov,  Rom.  8 :  2.  This  principle 
is  common,  moreover,  to  classic  Greek,  as  well  as  to  the  New 
Testament. 

Ytet  imperious  as  this  law  may  seem  to  be,  even  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  and  the  importance  of  being  perspicuous,  it  is 
still  far  from  being  universal.  E.  g.  ra  ivraXuaxa  ttal  iidaaxu" 
Uag  x^v  avdgmnoiv,  Col.  2 :  22 ;  il^tX^t  tig  xag  odovg  xal  (pgay 
fiovg,  Luke  14 :  23  ^  xi^v  dvvafnv  xal  nXovxov,  Rev.  5 :  12 ;  tulg 
tvToialg  xal  dixanafiaai,  Luke  1:6;  ol  yvo^axol . . .  xal  ywalxtg, 
Luke  23 :  49.  So  in  the  classic  writers ;  r^  iniatijfifi  xal  X6y<f^ 
Plat  Regub.  ix.  p.  586 ;  oi  naldig  re  xal'ywaTxtg^  ib.  p.  557;  o 
cw<fQoviup  xal  amqiQOvovaa,  Plat  Leg.  vi.  p.  784 ;  rag  dvvafii^ 
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nainolfftop,  Agftth.  zrv,  12;  and  so  not  imfirequeDtlj  id  other 
writers. 

Whatever  now  may  be  said  of  the  iosertion  of  the  article  be-^ 
fore  each  doud,  in  cases  of  such  a  nature,  the  omimoit  of  it 
must  surely  be  cd  arbitrium  scriptoris.  Let  the  student  note 
here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  appeal  to  this 
bead  of  illustration,  that  when  the  second  noun  is  clearly  and 
altogether  discrepant  from  the  preceding  one,  both  as  to  gender 
and  jRieaning,  it  still  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does,  omit  the 
article. 

7.  Several  nouns  connected  by  a  conjunction,  and  being  id 
the  same  case  and  of  the  same  gender,  usually  pmit  the  article 
after  it  has  been  once  inserted,  viz.  before  the  first  noon. 

^E.  g.  fiBTa  tw  n^o^vtiqw  nai  ygufiftmtdmp,  Mark  15: 1 ;  Sid 
zfig  qnloaoiplas  xa2  K^wljg  anattt^,  C!ol.  2: 8 ;  inl  r^  #v(r/^  uoi 
luxovQfl^^  PhU.  2:  17 ;  and  thus  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  authors.  The  case  extends  to  adjectives 
and  participles  Connected  in  the  like  wa]jr,  as  well  as  to  nounsj 
e.  g.  rov  Syiov  nat  dlxMOP,  Acts  3: 14  ;  ttip  fuyilf^  ntd  im^upi. 
Acts  2:  20  ;  ol, ,. kargivovTsg  aal  xavxfificvot . . . nai . . .  Ttsno^ 
^01  ig,  Phil.  3:3;  6  fAugxvgoip . » .  *ai  ygdxifag,  John  21:  14 

Yet  the  number  of  cases  is  almost  equally  great,  where  the 
article  is  inserted  before  the  second  noun,  etc.  as  well  as  the 
first ;  e.  g.  ol  igi^Qilg  aal  at  vttiQtxai^  John  19:  6 ;  Tcji  ivifAOf 
nai  t<^  ttXvdojvi,  Luke  8:  24 ;  rovnottiglov  ttal  jov  nlvaxog,  Luke 
11:  39.  The  reader  may  find  a  multitude  of  the  like  cases,  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  collected  by  Winer  in  his  Gram- 
mar, <§  18.  5. 

The  general  prmciple  that  seems  to  predominate  through 
cases  of  such  a  nature  as  those  in  Nos.  6,  7,  appears  to  be  this, 
vi2.  that  where  the  several  things  enumerated  bek)ng,  either  ac- 
tually or  as  viewed  by  the  writer,  to  one  and  the  same  class  or 
genus,  the  article  maybe  omitted  after  the  first  noun ;  but  if  they 
are  distinct,  and  are  intended  to  be  distinctly  and  separately  rep- 
resented, then  the  article  is  inserted  or  omitted  (as  the  case  may 
be)  before  them  all.  Yet  this  last  rule,  which  would  seem  to  be 
almost  imperious  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  is  often,  very  often, 
neglected.  Thus,  for  example,  ov , . .  at  nlatilg  aid"  ivgvvo}- 
TO*,  Soph.  Ajax.  649,  where  ovdt  renders  the  distinction  certain; 
X6y(f  fiiv  io&Xa,  toTai  d'  egyoiatv  xaxd,  Soph.  Oedip.  Col.  782; 
thioy  xal  co<po7g  xai  toTai  qpavXotg  tvdtnag^  Aesch.  rhoen.  509; 
II  d$d  tijg  oxfjitog  xai  d$'  dxotjg  jljdovfj,  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  308. 
Sb  also  with  participles ;  e.  g.  rqji  tavg  liyovg  Idyovti  xa2'T«fi(u/u^ 
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v<»,.£urip.  Orest.  913.  The  same  with  adjectives;  e.  g.  to  oaio^ 
xal  fiii.  Plat.  Eutyph.p.  9;  the  coDtrary  of  which  is  elsewhere  ex- 
hibited, as  7u  T6  eva^pfj  xai  oata  xul  ro  /aI],  ib,  p.  12;  iloioif  nai 
TO  dixatov,  Eurip.  El.  1351  ;  /(7t>Aa  r^  xul  id  jjf^V^fcr,  Horn.  Odys. 
9 ,  229.  More  examples  the  reader  may  see  in  Matthiae,  ^  268. 
Aom.  1. 

I  have  now  exhibited  all  the  very  important  cases,  in  which 
the  article  is  either  inserted  or  omitted.  I  must  merely  advert, 
io  the  briefest  manner  I  can,  to  other  cases  in  which  the  inser- 
tion and  omission  seems  to  be,  in  some  good  degree,  ad  arbu' 
triwn  auctoris. 

8/ 1  shall  arrange  these  under  difierent  heads  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  and  convenience. 

(a)  Verbs  substantive  and  nuncupative^  i.  e.  verbs  of  exist* 
ence  and  of  naming,  usually  have  anarthrous  nouns  after  them. 
Yet  here  exceptions  are  numerous.  For  verbs  substantive,  see 
No.  3  above;  of  verbs  nuncupative,  the  following  are  examples, 
viz.  TO  opoua . . .  X^ynai  6  Sipivd^og,  Apoc  8:  11;  xsiXtfTrM  to 
opoftott, , .  o  Xoyoq  rov  &eov,  Apoc.  19:  13 ;  so  also  dvaxaXoupteg 
TOP  twpyetijv  ToV  iviga  top  dyttO^op,  Xen.  Cyrop.  3.  3.  4 ;  top 
Aii&nhop^  apaxaXovpTtg  top  ngoSott^p,  Anab.  6.  6.  7.  See  Matt 
Oramm.  §  268,  and  Winer,  Gramm.  §  17. 6. 

(b)  TbiovTOff,  joined  with  a  noun,  admits  or  rejects  the  arti- 
cle ;  2  Cor.  12:  2, 3.  John  4:  23.  Matt.  9:  8.  Mark  6:  2. 

(c)  Numeral  adjectives,  which  of  course  are  definite^  may 
take  or  omit  the  article;  e.g.  Matt.  16:21.  17:23.  Mark  9: 
31.  15:25.  Acts  2: 15. 

(d)  Pronouns  possessive  often  take,  and  often  omit,  the  arti- 
cle; Matt.  18:  20.  Mark  8:  38.  John  4:  34  (in  the  predicate.) 
In  the  New  Testament  the  cases  of  omitting  the  article  are  rare, 
when  the  pronominal  adjectives  are  used,  but  frequent  when  the 
pronoun  itself  is  employed  in  their  stead ;  comp.  under  No.  2 
above.  Matthiae  produces  a  flood  of  examples  where  the  arti- 
cle is  inserted,  and  others  where  it  is  omitted,  when  pronominal 
adjectives  are  employed,  ^  264.  4.  Vol.  II.  p«  543. 

(e)  With  demonstrative  pronouns  the  article  is  often  joined, 
and  not  unfrequently  omitted,  because  they  are  of  themselves 
sufficiently  specific.     See  Matt.  §  265.  1 . 

(f)  Even  Jxaoro^,  which  one  would  naturally  take  to  be  ib- 
deonite,  not  unfrequently  admits  the  article,  although  it  is  gener^ 
ally  without  it ;  Matt.  ^  265.  5. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  the  subject  any  further.  Enough)  I 
trust  has  been  said,  to  show  how  little  is  to  be  tboijght  of  confi- 
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dent  and  positive  deckretibns,  in  a  multitude  6f  cases,  respecting 
the  insertion  Or  omission  of  the  article ;  enough  to  show,  how 
little  olaira  a  great  part  of  Middleton's  canons  have,  to  the  uni- 
versality which  he  has  generally  eiven  to  them,  and  to  the  ioipe- 
rious  nature  with  which  he  has  often  invested  theno. 

I  should  fail,  after  all,  of  the  great  object  that  I  have  bad  in 
vi^w,  or  at  least  I  should  be  exposed  to  misinterpretation,  if  I 
should  stop  here,  without  making  some  reflections,  and  subjoin- 
ing some  cautions,  in  relation  to  what  has  already  been  exhibited. 
The  reader  will  therefore,  as  I  hope,  indulge  me  with  the  liberty 
of  adding  such  remarks  as  I  deem  of  importance  to  the  aecom- 
plishment  of  my  design. 

First,  I  would  caution  him  against  supposing^  that  it  is  m  all 
cases  a  matter  of  indi&redce  whether  the  article  is  inserted  or 
omitted.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  article  o^ 
ten  changes  the  relation  of  some  words,  and  that  they  are  deGnite 
or  indeGnite,  according  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  it.  But 
still,  it  is  equally  true,  that  where  this  definiteness  or  indefinitd- 
nesis  is  not  a  main  or  an  important  object,  in  the  view  of  a  writer 
or  Ipeaker,  he  of  course  is  at  liberty  to  insert  or  omit  tbe  article, 
in  cases  where  it  is  grammatically  admissible  or  omissible.  And 
where,  we  may  now  ask,  is  it  not  so  ?  We  have  been  the  whole 
round  of  examples  or  cases,  in  which  the  article  is  employed, 
and  we  have  not  found  a  single  rule  that  is  is  without  exceptions ; 
unless  we  regard  tbe  rule  respecting  tbe  adjective  as  being  so. 
There  is  no  case  which  in  itself  is  so  imperious,  that  St  may  not 
at  times  be  disregarded.  But  this  must  not  be  misinterpreted. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  insertion  or  omissbn  of  tbe  article, 
in  many  cases,  would  be  ecferiiy  proper.  Most  certainly  not. 
to  insertion)  for  e^ailipte,  before  participles,  where  tbe  practk^e 
varies  so  much)  would  in  some  cases  give  a  false  emphasis  to 
the  partieiple  and  elevate  it  too  much  into  notice.  In  other 
cases,  tliis  elevation  is  a  specific  object  with  tbe  writer,  and 
therefore  the  article  is  demanded. 

In  many  cases  the  relative  meaning  of  words  is  entirely 
changed  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  attk^le  ;  e.  g.  aAAe* 
othersy  indefinite,  i.  e.  any  others ;  but  ol  SXko$  Ae  oiketB^  the  reHj 
in  eaae  ct  some  definite  division  into  pam.  So  noAXo/  manuj 
indefitiiteiy ;  but  ol  noXkoi  meatis  either  the  greater  nmiber  m 
any  particular  case,  or  else  the  great  ma^s  of  the  oommunity. 
And  ihne  it  ie  with  a  multitude  of  other  worda.    Tbe  presence 
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of  the  article  indicates  of  course  a  definiteness  or  specificness  of 
relation. 

Beyond  all  question,  moreover,  the  well  cuhivated  mind  of  a 
native  Greek  would  often  be  susceptible  of  a  feeling  of  propria 
ety  or  impropriety,  with  regard  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
Hm  article,  to  which  we  can  at  present  make  no  claims*  Every 
langusge  that  empkys  the  article  has  some  niceties  in  respect  lo 
il,  which  belong  to  no  other  language.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  no  two  languages  agree  in  all  respects  with  regard  to  its  use. 
This  fact  alone  would  serve  to  show,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing eekwanketulf  as  the  Germans  say,  i.  e.  variable,  not  sted- 
last  and  uniform,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The 
defimie  article  must  of  course  be  for  substance  the  same  in  aU 
languages.  Yet  the  custom  of  making  th'is  or  that  object  deG- 
site  or  specific,  i.  e.  of  conceiving  of  it  and  representing  it  as 
such,  appears  to  be  quite  diflbrent.  We  say :  Nature  does 
this.  The  Greek  would  say :  vovro  nom  17  ^a&gj  or  roSre 
neui  ^nicic*  The  French  would  attaoh  the  Srtksle  to  Nature 
in  this  case ;  so  also  the  Germans.  In  English  the  oaiifffion  is 
indispensable,  in  a  propositkMi  of  the  kind  before  us ;  in  French 
the  imertian  is  indispensable ;  in  Greek  the  speaker  has  his 
choice,  for  if  quios^  be  viewed  as  an  abstract  or  concrete  noun, 
it  is  monadic,  and  the  artkle  may  therefore  be  inserted  or  omit* 
ted.  0ictg  used  in  the  way  of  personification,  would  of  course 
naturally  claim  the  artk:le« 

The  number  of  cases  in  whk^h  the  Greek  inserts  the  artKle, 
where  we  omit  it  in  English,  is  almost  beyond  computatbn.  Yet 
our  ike  is  like  the  Greek  6  and  answers  the  verysame  purpose, 
where  the  use  is  common  to  both  languages.  This  simple  fact 
is  enough  to  show,  that  much  which  respects  the  article,  must 
be  arbitrary,  1.  e.  must  depend  not  on  the  nature  itself  of  this  part 
of  speech,  but  on  the  particular  usages  of  each  language  in  whkh 
ft  is  employed. 

Nay,  we  may  without  any  hazard  venture  farther  than  this. 
Not  onlv  do  diflferent  languages  vary  in  their  use  of  the  definite 
article,  but  difl!erent  individuals  who  use  the  same  language  vary 
not  a  little  from  each  other.  Thus  the  four  Evangelists  almost 
always  say,  0  Xgtatog ;  while  Paul  and  Peter  generally  say, 
X^ioiog  simply,  unless  the  word  is  in  the  genitive  after  another 
word  whKh  has  the  article.  Both  usages  are  abundantly  sanc- 
tiened  by  the  laws  of  classic  Greek. 

Nor  aeed  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  New  Testament  for  ex- 
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amines.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  content  has  not  yet 
ceased  among  the  very  first  class  of  Greek  scholars,  whether 
Homer  employs  the  proper  article  at  all.  For  substance  like- 
wise, the  same  question  is  pending  in  regard  to  Hesiod.  Then 
we  may  come  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  whose  measured,  lofty, 
polished  style  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  very  perfection  of  th« 
Greek  language.  And  truly,  I  can  form  no  conceptbn  of  polish 
in  language,  beyond  that  which  Sophocles  exhibits.  Yet  here, 
the  article,  as  ail  agree,  is  seldom  employed ;  I  mean,  seldom  in 
comparison  with  its  frequency  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
etc.  How  can  such  facts  as  these  exist,  and  to  such  a  wide  ex- 
tent, and  yet  a  question  be  made  whether  the  article  may  not  be 
omitted  by  one  writer,  in  a  muhitude  of  cases  where  another 
inserts  it  ? 

This,  after  all,  does  not  prpve,  nor  is  it  alleged  to  prove,  that 
it  was  in  all  cases  a  matter  of  indifierence  whether  the  article  was 
inserted  or  omitted.  .  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  say  the  least, 
the  insertion  of  it  would  igive  a  new  turn  to  the  sense  of  the  word 
which  should  receive  it.  In  others,  the  omission  would  also  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  specification  and  emphasis. 

But  still,  this  note  of  specification  may  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  on  the  very  ground  that  nouns  are  already 
either  specific  in  themselves,  or  are  made  so^  by  adjuncts  attach- 
ed to  them.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  in  which  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  article 
depends  entirely  on  the  subjective  feelings  and  views  of  the  wri- 
ter or  speaker,  and  not  at  all  on  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
he  describes  or  asserts.  We  must  not  confound  all  these  cases 
together.  There  is  great  need  of  patient  examination  in  order 
to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  categories  a  thing  belongs,  before 
we  pronounce  any  sentence  in  respect  to  the  article  that  might  or 
might  not  accompany  it.  Here  is  one  of  those  cases,  in  which 
dMyivdanuv  ra  dMq>iQovta  seems  to  be  altogether  indispensa- 
ble. 

I  purposely  omit  the  details  concerning  the  article  when  it  is 
used  as  a  pronoun  demonstrative  or  relative ;  for  both  of  these 
uses  it  has,  as  every  good  lexicon  and  grammar  will  shew.  Its 
insertion  or  omission  in  such  cases,  must  depend  on  the  same 
laws  that  govern  pronouns  of  the  like  nature. 

That  nMiny  interpreters  and  lexicographers  have  represented 
the  article  o  as  being  sometimes  indefinite^  like  our  English  arti- 
cle a,  seems  singular.     How  can  a  part  of  speech  the  very  ob- 
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ject  of  which  is  to  mark  definitenesst  or  at  least  to  $peeify  in  some 
respect  or  other,  at  the  same  time  be  the  sign  of  indefiniteneu  ? 
The  ground  of  mistake,  however,  in  this  case,  may  easily  be 
pointed  out.  Critics  who  have  avowed  such  a  principle,  do  not 
seem  to  have  sufficiently  reflected,  that  the  usages  in  respect  to 
the  definite  article  are  variable  in  different  languages.  What 
the  French  or  the  Grermans  often  express  definitely,  i.  e.  with 
the  article,  the  English  often  express  indefinitely.  But  this  does 
not  make  the  French  or  German  definite  article  to  possess  an 
indtfinite  nature.  By  no  means.  It  only  shows  that  the  mode 
of  expressing  the  same  thing  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  vary 
among  dtfllereot  nations.  If  I  say  :  EvU  has  evil  coiueovencef, 
1  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that  whatever  is  evil  will  be  followed 
by  bad  consequences.  But  if  I  say,  The  etnl^  (ro  aaxov)  hat 
evil  eonnquenceSj  I  express,  indeed,  the  very  same  general  idea ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  naturally  indicate,  by  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressbn,  that  the  word  evil  is  here  viewed  in  opposition  to  good, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  or  is  distinctly  an  object  that 
was  naturally  supposed  to  be  before  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect,  then,  than  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article  from  the  usages  of  the  German  or,  English  tongue. 
Nor  can  it  be  consonant  with  sound  criticism  to  aver,  that  be- 
cause a  word  which  has  the  Greek  article  before  it,  must  beren-' 
dered  into  one  of  these  languages  with  the  omission  of  the  arti- 
cle, that  therefore  the  article  is  in  its  own  nature  indefinite. 

I  have  proceeded  as  far  in  the  developement  of  this  subject, 
as  the  patience  of  my  readers  will  permit.  I  shall  conclude  the 
whole  by  exhibiting  a  few  contested  cases  in  respect  to  the  in- 
sertbn  or  omission  of  the  article,  which  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of  theology. 

So  long  ago  as  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  Origen 
intimated"  that  in  John  1:1,  ^eog  ^v  6  Xofog,  the  writer  did  not 
say  0  ^ioi  because  this  would  designate  the  supreme  God.  Of- 
ten has  this,  been  appealed  to,  in  order  to  show,  that  only  a  dtth- 
regos  ^iog  is  meant  by  the  declaratfon  of  the  Evangelist ;  for  if 
more  had  been  meant,  the  presence  of  the  article,  it  has  been 
asserted,  would  have  been  necessary. 

How  obviously  incorrect  it  is,  to  build  such  a  theory  on  the 
absence  of  the  article  in  this  case,  is  sufficiently  plain  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  cases  which  occur  in  the  very  chapter  that  con- 
tains the  expression  before  us.  For  example ;  v.  6,  **  There 
was  a  roan  sent  naga  ^£ov;  v.  12,  unva  ^eov;  v.  13,  iu  ^iov; 
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▼•  18y  ^  Nt>  man  bath  seen  ^^o^,  at  any  time."  In  these,  and  ki 
a  multitude  of  other  casesi  there  is  do  doubt  whether  the  supreme 
God  is  designated,  and  yet  the  article  is  omkltd* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  writer  had  said,  o  dcog  ^w  6  kofoe, 
k  would  have  rendered  it  doubtful  here,  whether  o  loyoi  or  e 
^€09  was  the  subject  of  his  proposition.  Or  if  o  X6/og  were  to 
be  taken  as  the  sutnect,  then  the  assertion  would  be,  that  the 
Logot  is  THE  Ooa;  an  assertion  which  the  writer  did  not  mean 
to  make,  for  this  would  exclude  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  from 
being  truly  divine,  or  else  make  them  one  and  the  same  in  all 
respects  with  the  Logos.  Nor  is  the  assertbn  of  the  Evangelist 
to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  Logos  is  a  Ood  merely ;  but 
that  he  is  God,  i.  e.  that  he  is  divine,  that  be  possesses  a  divine 
nature.  This  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  all,  indeed,  that  the 
nature  of  the  proposition  admits. 

The  passage  ioJTiL  2 :  13,  *<JLiookiog  for  the  blessed  hope 
Mii2  inupipitap  tou  fie^alov  ^iov  nal  amtijgog  i^fiw  'Itioov  JCipM- 
20V,**  has  been  the  subject  of  long,  learned,  and  animated  coo* 
test.  One  party  avers,  that  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
aoitfigos  necessarily  unites  it  to  ^tov  and  makes  it  predicable  of 
the  same  being.  Mr  Wordsworth  has  shewn,  in  his  treatise 
respecting  this  form  of  expression,  that  the  Greek  Fathers  gen* 
erally  understood  this  passage  Sn  such  a  way ;  Middleton  says 
he  has  shewn,  that ''  all  antiquity  were  agreed  on  this  question," 
p.  307.  This  may  be  so.  But  if  it  be,  there  still  remains  a 
doubt  whether  they  were  guided  by  tkeologital  or  philologfeal 
reasons,  in  forming  this  opink>n,  so  far  as  xhio  article  is  concerned* 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  indeed,  than  that  a  Greek  would  nat- 
urally say,  xoZ  ^iov  %ai  ao»T^po(,  if  he  meant  to  predicate  both 
appellations  of  the  same  person.  But  if  the  reader  will  now 
turn  back  to  No.  7,  be  will  see  that  nothing  can  be  plainer,  also, 
than  that  a  Greek  might  have  used  the  same  expressbn,  in  case 
different  persons  were  intended  to  be  designated.  When  two 
nouns  are  of  the  same  gender  and  in  the  same  case,  this  is  reason 
enough  for  omitting  the  article  before  the  second,  if  the  writer 
pleases ;  and  this,  whether  they  both  relate,  or  not,  to  the  same 
individual.  Middleton  says :  *^  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
^eov  xal  amtfigog  otherwise  than  of  one  person,"  p.  307.  The 
reader  by  re-examining  No.  7,  can  judge  how  little  ground  there 
is  to  assert  this,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  the  article  is  concerned ; 
and  it  is  in  reference  to  this,  that  Middleton  makes  the  assertioo. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  tbero  is  another  teoeon  which  may  be 
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given  for  jtbe  omissioD  of  tbe  artielej  aod  this  is,  that  the  pro*- 
•OMo  fj^iuy  of  itself  specificates  omtiigog,  aod  therefore  renders 
tbe  insertion  of  the  article  unnecessary*  even  in  case  the  writer 
oieant  that  ctniigog  should  be  considered  as  distinot  from  tov 
^eov.  The  reader  has  only  to  look  back  upon  No.  2  abovci  in 
order  to  become  fully  persuaded  concerning  this  obvbus  prio- 
eipie  with  regard  to  the  Greek  article. 

On  two  accounts^  then,  the  absence  of  the  article  in  this  case 
eaooot  prove  any  thing  important ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it^niigk 
be  dispensed  with,  whether  tbe  writer  meant  to  put  awr^fo^  in 
ippoaition  with  ^toZ,  or  to  designate  a  diftrent  person  by  it 
(tsompare  No.  4  above) ;  or  it  may  have  been  omitted  because 
of  tbe  pronoun  nfcMv  which  of  itself  specifies.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  good  ground  for  the  great  contest 
which  has  existed  in  this  case,  in  respect  to  tbe  presence  or  ab^ 
sence  of  the  article.  If  the  writer  designed  to  make  omt^gag 
merely  an  explicafive  or  attributive  of  ^«ov  in  this  case,  he  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  expressed  himself  as  he  now  has ;  but  if 
be  did  not  design  this,  but  meant  to  make  the  usual  distioctkNi 
so  often  made  in  Paul's  epistles,  between  God  the  Father  aod 
Christ,  he  might  still  have  used  the  same  expresskxi.  Tbe 
whole  argument  then,  on  either  side,  so  far  as  the  artide  is  con- 
cerned, falls  to  the  ground. 

Not  so  however,  in  my  apprehension,  in  regard  to  eonsidei^ 
itkms  dedueiUe  from  tbe  context.  Where  in  the  New  Testa^ 
mem,  is  the  inupmfiM  of  God  the  Father  asserted  or  foretold  i 
It  is  Christ  who  is  to  appear  ^*  io  the  cfouds  of  heaven,  with 
greet  power  and  gfory."  It  is  **  the  Lard  himself  who  is  to 
come  with  a  shout,  #ith  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the 
trump  of  God ;"  it  ia  **  he  who  shall  come  with  the  clouds,  whom 
every  eye  shall  see,  and  they  mleo  who  pierced  Atm."  It  is  be  thee 
mka  wBt  piereedf  that  is  to  make  the  imtpipiw  on  earth.  I 
know  of  no  New  Testament  anafogv  for  any  other  than  he,  who 
is  to  make  such  a  deveiopement  of  himself.  How  can  I  then 
refer  this  Imfmpita  io  Tit.  2:  13  to  God  the  Father?  Rea- 
iOBing  a  priori^  or  party  views,  might  lead  me  to  do  so ;  but  the 
•oafogy  of  The  New  Tesument  throughout,  would  forbid  ne 
ledoit. 

On  other  aod  very  different  grounds,  then,  than  that  of  tbe 
presence  or  absence  of  the  artwie  in  this  case,  I  arrive  at  tht 
M  persuaskm,  that  vev  fteyilev  ^eov  nei  eair^pe^,  are  both  ep» 
pciMfve  ap(riied  ie  this  caaa  to  "Jnoois  Xfenis.     If  I  aca 
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pressed  with  the  question :  Where  is  any  thing  like  this  io  all 
the  New  Testament?  My  answer  would  be,  that  nal  &iog  ^p  6 
Xoyog,  John  1:1;  o  tSv  inl  nammv  d'iog,  evko^rog  eig  tovg 
aimpug,  Rom.  9:5;  iofiip  iv  Top  altj&ivil^^  h  t£  vicji  avrov  'Jfj- 
aov  Xg^atcf,  ovtog  ioxip  6  aXij'O'spog  ^eog  xai  6  Cotij  aioipiog,  I 
John  5: 20 ;  are  altogether  analogical.  In  this  last  case,  I  would 
not  rely  so  much  on  the  grammatical  connexion  of  ovtog  with 
X^iOT^  as  its  antecedent,  as  I  would  on  the  attributive  17  Conj 
uimvkog.  Who  is  appropriately  so  called  by  the  apostle  John, 
except  Jesus  ?  Let  the  reader  compare  John  1:4.  5:  26.  11: 
25.  6:  35.  14:  0.  1  John  5:  11,  12.  Thus  is  Christ  called 
0  Xoyog  tfjg  Coiijg  in  1  John  1:1;  and  in  1 :  2  he  is  not  only 
called  Coiii  but  17  C(oii  v  aicipiog^  the  very  appellatbq  given  him 
at  the  close  of  the  epistle.  If  now  any  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  explain  himself,  1  should  think  John  had  done  so  in  the  case 
before  us.  Consequently  I  find  in  him  and  io  Paul,  analogies 
for  a  case  like  that  of  tov  fuyikov  S-eov  ned  otot^gog . . .  '/rjaoS 
XgiOTOv.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  I  do  not  trust  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle as  being  the  despositary  of  arguments,  in  a  case  of  such 
magnitude  as  this.  In  almost  all  cases  it  must  be  a  slender 
support  for  any  conclusion ;  but  here  especially  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  trust  which  so  many  have  reposed  in  it. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Tit.  2:13,  may  the  case  be  solved 
which  occurs  in  Jude,  v.  4,  viz.  top  fiovov  deonottiv  %al  nvgiop 
lifumv  'hjaovp  Xglatop  agvovfiepot.  Whether  top  ieonotfip  and 
uvgiop  both  apply  to  Xg^atop,  cannot  be  decided  by  the  abeenee 
of  the  article  before  wgiog.  To  give  the  reasons  specifically, 
would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  just  been  said.  'Hjfimp  of 
hself  specificates  xvgMv,  and  the  article  might  therefore  be  omit- 
ted, even  if  the  writer  meant  that  ieonotijwand  xi?(»M>y  should  be 
taken  separately ;  and  it  would  almost  of  course  be  omitted,  if 
be  meant  that  both  should  be  merely  attributives  of  Xguttog. 
Cbnsequently  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  absence  of  the  arti- 
cle, which  is  satisfactory.  The  word  agvovfi€POij  however,  gives 
us  a  clue,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  true 
sense.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  the  idbm  which  applies 
the  word  deny  to  the  rejection  of  Christ ;  e.  g.  Thou  shalt  deny 
roe  thrice.  Matt.  26: 34,  35.  Mark  14:  30,  31,  72.  Matt.  10: 
S3.  2  Tim.  2:  12.  Luke  12:  9.  John  13:  18.  Acts  3:  13,  14. 
Rev.  13:  8,  and  often  elsewhere.  Once  only  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament do  I  find  the  word  deny  applied  as  designating  the  rejec- 
tion of  God  simply ;  and  even  here  the  mode  of  expre8sk>n  is 
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peculiar :  *^  They  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny 
him,'*  Tit.  1:  15.  When  I  compare,  therefore,  the  expression 
in  Jude  v.  4,  with  the  texts  above  named,  and  in  particular  with 
2  Pet.  2:  1,  deny  the  Lord  that  bovght  them ;  and  also  with 
1  John  2: 22,23, 1  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that  roV  iaovov  deo- 
n6jft¥  %al  nip$ov  do  both  refer  to  /  Xganov.  Nothing  can  be 
more  characteristic  of  PauPs  mode  of  representing  Christ,  than 
this  mode  which  presents  him  as  the  reigning  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  case  in  2  Thess.  2:  12  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  diSkr* 
ent  nature.  Here  we  have  n^y  x^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  fifimv  »al  kvqIov 
/  Xg^OTOv.  But  in  a  connexion  of  this  nature  and  in  phraseology 
like  this,  .we  often  find  '&e6g  unequivocally  distinguished  from 
WQiog;  e.  g.  2 Thess.  1:  2,  Xdg$g...«no  ^tov  nargog  vf*^^9 
%al  tcvglov  I.  Xqmtov  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  1: 1.  Col.  1:2  (Text. 
Recep.)  Phil.  1:  2.  Eph.  1:  2,  etc.  Yet  this  text  (2  Thess.  2: 
12)  has  been  adduced  ny  Granville  Sharp  and  others,  as  a  proof 
text  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  that  the  want 
of  the  Greek  article  before  nvglov  must  necessarily  attach  nvglov 
to  <^eov.  In  this  case  then,  if  such  a  conclusion  is  legitimate,  it 
would  follow  that  navgos  i^f^Sp  is  also  an  appellative  of  /  Xguh 
tog ;  but  where  in  all  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  analogy 
for  this  ? 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  case  in  2  Pet.  3:  18  is  very  clearly  of 
the  opposite  character.  Here  we  have,  tov  uvglov  ^fioip  ual 
cwtiigog  I.  Xg^atov.    That  ueii  aemjgog  is  an  attributive  or  ex- 

Elicative  of  nvglov^  and  that  both  belong  to  Xgiotov^  there  can 
ardly  he  any  room  for  doubt.  Both  are  the  familiar  and  usual 
appellations  of  Christ ;  and  they  are  often  united  together  else- 
where, as  well  as  here;  e.  g.  Tit.  1:  4.  2  Pet.  1:  11.  2: 20. 
3: 2,  al. 

But  my  limits  compel  me  to  desist  from  more  examples* 
Those  on  which  most  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  have  neen 
the  subjects  of  the  longest  and  sharpest  contests,  have  been  al- 
ready adduced.  Should  I  go  beyond  these  bounds,  I  should 
not  know  where  to  stop.  The  exemplification  of  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  essay,  may  be  found,  of  course,  on  every 
page  of  'the  New  Testament.  Most  readers,  tolerably  familiar 
with  Greek,  willj  as  I  trust,  be  able  to  put  them  to  the  test.  At 
all  events,  I  must  think  that  these  principles  are  at  least  more  in- 
telligible and  more  firmly  supported,  then  those  of  Middletoi^* 
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I  bave  read  bis  book  until  I  despair  of  gettiqg  to  tbe  light ;  so  of- 
ten does  be  deal  in  tbe  claroA>bscurey  and  so  often  utters  un- 
guarded assertioosy  at  least  sucb  as  are  incapable  of  solid  defence. 
Passow  has  some  good  remarks  in  bis  Liezicon,  respecting 
the  article ;  and  so  has  Bretschneider,  who  seems  to  have  laid 
out  some  effi>rt  upon  this  part  of  speech.  Wahl  has  endless 
subdivision,  seemingly  without  any  steadfast  principles  under 
which  he  attempted  to  arrange  bis  facts.  Buttmann,  in  his 
Grammar,  has  only  a  few  hints ;  Host  has  made  a  very  brief 
but  a  striking  digest  of  general  principles.  Mattbiae  alone  seems 
to  have  made  tbe  subject  one  of  attentive,  deep,  and  thorough 
study ;  and  he  has  more  (acts  respecting  it,  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  Winer  seems  to  have  IbUy  and  thoroughly  studied 
and  comprehended  him ;  but  he  has  not  taken  the  requisite 

Cins  to  classify  the  subject  in  general.  Tbe  parts  of  it  that  be 
s  exhibited,  are  doue  in  his  best  manner. 

I  make  thesb  remarks  merely  for  the  sake  of  readers,  wbd 
may  wish  to  study  tbe  subject,  and  not  ibr  the  sake  of  indulging 
in  criticism  on  the  ei&rts  of  others,  which  is  far  enough  from  be- 
ing the  particular  design  of  this  essay.  The  reader  who  has  not 
leisure  or  opportunity  to  read  all  which  has  been  written  oo  tbe 
Greek  article,  wiU  naturally  wish  to  be  informed  where  be  may 
read  to  tbe  best  advantage.  I  have  ventured,  in  the  above  re- 
marks, to  give  him  my  views  respecting  this  question. 

'  Bot-^-mutato  nomine  de  te  tabula  narratur ;  the  next  writer 
thai  rises  up,  may  find  as  many  iaults  with  your  theory,  as  you 
have  with  other  theories.'  So  methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  read- 
ers say.  Be  it  so,  is  my  reply.  I  have  but  one  wish  respecting 
the  subject ;  and  this  is,  to  come  at  what  is  true,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  finding  it.  If  my  remarks  should  excite  some  one 
to  correct  my  errors,  and  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  sa 
long  neglected,  and  so  little  understood  by  most  Greek  readers, 
I  shall  be  among  the  foremost  to  tender  him  mj  congratulations 
and  my  most  cheerful  approbatkui. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  a  hint  to  theologians 
and  critics,  that  important  conclusions  m  either  of  their  depart- 
ments ought  not  to  ne  built  on  tlie  presence  or  absence  oif  the 
article,  until  tbe  metes  and  bounds  of  this  part  of  speech  are 
Biuch  more  definitely  settled,  and  better  understood.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  a  large  extent  of  the  ground  is 
arbkmiy»  at  least  it  is  in  a  great  measure  so ;  and  tbe  limits  to 
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which  it  is  so,  remain  to  be  fixed  more  defiDitely,  before  we  can 
say — ultra  .quos  nequit  consistere  rectum.  Our  faith,  then,  in 
natters  of  beKef  or  exegesis,  should  not,  for  the  present,  have 
for  its  basis  this  **  loquacissimae  gentis  flabellum.'*  The  con- 
text, the  idiom  in  general,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  always, 
and  ever  must  be,  better  guides.  Them  let  us  follow  ;  at  least 
until  our  new  guide  attains  to  a  character  more  fixed,  more  uni- 
form, and  more  trust-worthy  than  it  has  at  present. 


^1— ^pv^- 
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Art.  IV.  Historical  View  of  the  Slavic  Language  in 
ITS  various  Dialects;  with  sprcial  reference  to 
Theological  Literature. 


Original. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE. 


The  foUowiDg  article  has  been  prepared  for  this  work  with 
great  care,  aod  with  a  diligent  use  of  all  the  sources  accessible  to 
a  writer  in  this  country  ;  some  of  which  indeed  are  here  accessible 
only  to  the  writer,  who  has  likewise  been  for  several  years  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  in  another  country  under  more  favourable 
auspices.  It  is  here  inserted  for  two  principal  reasons.  The  first 
is  the  intrinsic  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  itself;  relat- 
ing as  it  does  to  the  language  and  literature  of  a  population  amount- 
ing at  present  to  nearly  sixty  millions,  or  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whole  of  these  United  States.  These  topics 
embrace  of  course  the  history  of  mental  cultivation  among  the  Sla- 
vic nations,  their  intellectual  developement,  the  progress  of  roan 
among  them  as  a  thinking,  sentient,  social  being,  acting  and  acted 
upon  in  his  various  relations  to  other  minds.  It  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  interest,  to  observe  the  influence  which  Christianity 
has  exercised  upon  the  language  and  literature  of  these  tribes.  It 
was  to  the  introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity  that  these 
nations  owe  their  written  language ;  and  to  the  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures they  owe  not  only  their  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  but 
also  the  cultivation  and  in  a  great  degree  (he  existence  of  their  na- 
tional literature.  The  same  influence  Christianity  is  now  exercis- 
ing upon  the  Indian  languages  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  results  still  more  propitious.  In- 
deed, wherever  we  learn  the  fact,  that  a  language  hitherto  regarded 
as  barbarous  and  existing  only  as  oral,  has  been  reclaimed  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  communicating  fixed 
thought  and  permanent  instruction,  there  it  has  ever  been  Chris- 
tianity and  Missionary  Enterprize,  which  has  produced  these 
results. 

.  A  second  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the  present  article,  is  the 
circumstance,  that  the  information  here  given  is  no  where  else  ac- 
cessible to  the  English  reader.     It  is  true,  that  the  literature  of 

^  some  of  the  Slavic  nations^  e.  g.  of  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians, 
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etc.  18  treated  of  nnder  the  proper  heads  in  the  German  0«i«er- 
saiums' Lexicon ;  and  that  these  articles  have  been  translated  and 
incorporated  into  the  Encydop^sdia  Americana,  The  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  also,  has  occasionally  articles  of  value  on  tfa^ 
topics.  Dr  Bowring,  in  the  preface  to  some  of  his  specimens  of 
Slavic  poetry,  has  given  short  notices  on  the  same  subject.  The 
biblical  literature  of  the  Old  Slavic  and  Russian  has  been  well  ex- 
hibited by  Dr  Henderson.  But  still,  all  these  are  only  imperfect 
sketches  of  the  separate  parts  of  one  great  whole;  of  which  in  its 
full  extent,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  the  intimate  connexion  of  its 
parts,  no  general  view  exists  in  the  English  language.-— Editor. 

Historical  VibW|  etc. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  Slavic  nations  is  involved  in  a 
darkness,  which  all  the  investigations  of  diligent  and  sagacious 
modern  historians  and  philologians  have  not  been  able  to  clear 
up.  The  striking  analogy  between  their  language  and  the  San- 
scrit, indicates  their  origin  from  India;  but  to  ascertain  the  time, 
at  which  they  first  entered  Europe,  seems  now  no  longer  possi- 
ble. Probably  this  event  took  place  seven  or  eight  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  on  account  of  the  over-population  of  the 
regions  on  the  Ganges.^  Herodotus  mentions  a  people  which 
he  called  Krovyzi,  who  lived  on  the  Ister.  There  is  even  now 
a  tribe  in  Russia,  whose  name  at  least  is  almost  the  same.'  Stra- 
tio,  Pomponius  Mela,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  several  other  classical 
and  a  few  oriental  writers  allude  to  the  Slavic  nations  occasion- 
ally. But  the  first  distinct  intelligence  we  have  of  them,  is  not 
older  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.'    At  this  period  we 

1  See  Schiegel's  Spracht  and  Weisktii  der  buUer,  Heidelb.  1806. 
Von  Hammer's  Fundgrvben  dts  Orients^  Vol.  II.  p.  459  sq.  Murray's 
Watonf  of  the  Eunpean  Languagee^  Edinb.  1829.  Frenzel,  who  wrote 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  took  the  Slavi  for  a  Hebrew  tribe 
and  their  language  for  Hebrew.  Some  modem  German  and  Italian 
historians  derive  the  Slavic  language  from  theThracian,  and  the  Sla- 
vi immediately  from  Japhet ;  some  consider  the  ancient  Scythians  as 
Slavi.     See  Dobrovsky's  Slavanka,  VII.  p.  94. 

*  KrioiUhL  The  Greek  is  KQofixioi,  HerodoL  IV.  49.  Gorap.  Stra- 
bo  VH.  p.  318,  319.     Plio.  H.  N.  IV.  13. 

'  The  first  writers,  who  mention  the  Slavi  expressly,  are  Jordan  or 
Jomandes,  after  A.  D.  552,  Procopius  A.  D.  562,  Menander  A.  D. 
594,  and  the  Abbot  John  of  Biclar  before  A.  D.  620.  See  Schaffa- 
rik's  Oeeehiehte  der  Staviaehen  Sptache  tmd  lAkratWy  Buda  1896. 
Dobrovsky's  SUnnrnkOy  V.  p.  76—84. 
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S06  Hi6ni  traT6rsii^  tM  Dmobe  is  bfgc  iinilMoo€%  wtA  scilMig 
oo  both  the  banks  of  that  rirer.  From  that  tkne  tbqr  appear 
finrauentl^  io  the  aocouois  of  the  Bynntioe  hisioriaoSi  oiKlcr  the 
diflerent  appeDatioos  of  the  Shri,  Sannatae,  Antae,  Yandaies, 
Veoeti  and  Vendesy  mostlj  m^dTed  io  the  wars  of  the  two  Ro- 
man Empires,  sometimes  as  aBiesi  sometimes  as  cooqoeron ; 
ofieoer,  ootwithstaodiog  their  ackoowledged  ^aloorandcomage,' 
asTasnb;  hot  mostly  as  cmignots  and  ookoisls,  thmst  oat  of 
their  owo  coimiries  by  the  preasing  forward  of  the  more  warlike 
Gennao  or  Teotooie  tribes.  Only  the  first  of  the  abote  men- 
tioned names  is  decidedly  of  Shvic  origin ;  *  the  second  is  am- 
b^DOos ;  and  the  fbor  last  are  later  and  poreiy  geographical, 
having  been  transferred  to  Shvic  nations  from  those  who  ocen- 
|ried  formerly  the  territory,  where  the  Romans  first  became 
qoainted  with  them* 

It  results  from  the  veiy  nature  of  this  information,  that 
cannot  expect  to  get  from  it  anr  satisfactory  knowledge  of  thmr 
political  state  or  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  In  general, 
they  appear  as  a  peaceful,  indostrioos,  hospitable  people,  obedi- 
ent to  their  chiefs,  and  rel^ioos  in  their  habits.  Wherever  diey 
esubliriied  themselves,  th^  began  to  cuhivaie  the  earth,  and  to 
trade  in  the  productions  <m  the  conntiy .    lliere  are  also  early 


^  The  name  of  the  Slavi  has  geoeraDy  been  dorred  from  jIooo, 
glory,  and  their  national  feeling^  have  of  course  been  gradfied  fay  this 
derivation.  But  the  more  immediate  origin  of  their  afipellation,  is  to 
be  eoQgbt  in  the  word  tbvo,  word,  speech.  The  change  iA  •  imoe 
oeeurs  firequendy  in  the  Slavic  hnguageSy  (thus  ilaiw  comaa  from 
«Impo,)  but  is  in  this  case  probaUy  to  be  ascribed  to  Ibreignen,  viz. 
Byzantines,  Romans,  and  Germans.  In  the  hnguage  of  the  latter, 
the  e  in  names  and  words  of  Slavic  origin  in  many  instancea  beoomes 
a.  The  radical  syllable  «Ioe  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the  anpeUationa 
wbich  the  inajority  of  the  Slavic  nations  apply  to  themselves  or  kin- 
dred nations,  e.  g.  Slovenzi,  Slovaci,  Slovane,  Sloveni,  etc.  The  Roo- 
siaos  and  Servians  did  not  exchange  the  o  ibr  a  before  die  seventh 
ceotury.  See  Schaliarik's  GefdbtdUe,  etc  p.  5.  n.  a  The  same  wri* 
ter  observes  p.  287.  n.  8,  **  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  all  die  other 
Slavic  nations  relinquished  their  original  nolMmsi  names,  and  adopted 
tpecifk  names,  as  Rusnans,  Poles,  Silesiaos,  Tcbekes,  Moravians,  8o- 
rabtans,  Servians,  Moriacbians,  Tchemogortzi,  Bulgarians,  etc  nay, 
when  most  of  them  imitating  foreigners  altered  the  general  name  <S»- 
vtnt  into  SUtxftnt^  only  those  two  Slavic  branches,  which  touch  each 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Slovaks  and  the  SEooenz^  have 
retained  in  its  purity  their  original  national  name." 
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traces  of  their  foodDess  for  music  and  poetry ;  and  some  cir- 
curostaDces,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel,  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  supposition  of  a  very  early  cultivation  of  the  language. 

All  the  knowledge  we  have  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Slavic  race,  as  we  have  seen,  is  gathered  from  foreign 
authors  ;  the  earliest  of  their  own  historians  did  not  write  before 
the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century.^  At  this  time  the  Sla- 
vic nations  were  already  in  possession,  partly  as  roasters,  partly 
as  servants,  of  the  whole  vast  extent  of  territory,  Which  they  now 
occupy;  and  if  we  assume  that  at  the  present  time  about  fifty  or 
sixty  millions  speak  the  Slavic  language,  in  its  different  dialects, 
we  must  calculate  that  at  the  above  mentioned  period,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  following  centuries,  before  the  Slavic  was 
by  degrees  supplanted  in  the  German-Slavic  provinces  by  the 
German  idiom,  the  number  of  those  who  called  that  language 
their  mother  tongue  was  at  least  the  fourth  part  greater.  Scbkie- 
zer  observes  that,  with  the  exceptk>n  of  the  Arabians,  who  once 
domineered  from  Malacca  to  Lisbon,  no  nation  on  the  globe  had 
extended  themselves  so  far.  In  the  South  the  Adriatic,  the 
'  range  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  Euxine,  are  their  frontiers ;  the 
coasts  of  the  Icy  Ocean  are  their  limits  in  the  North ;  their  still 
greater  extent  in  an  Eastern  and  Western  direction  reaches  from 
Kamtschatka  and  the  Russian  islands  ofthe  Pacific,  where  ma- 
ny of  their  vestiges  are  to  be  found  among  scattered  tribes,  as 
far  as  to  the  Baltic  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Elbe,  Muhr 
and  Raab,  again  to  the  Adriatic.  '  It  is  this  immense  extent, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  o  general  survey  of 
the  different  relations  and  connexions  of  nations,  broken  up  into 
so  many  parts.  The  history  of  the  language  is  our  object,  not 
the  history  of  the  people ;  we  therefore  give  of  statistic  and  po- 
litical notices  only  so  much,  as  seems  lobe  requisite  for  the  illus- 
tration of  our  subject. 

The  earliest  data  for  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  Sla- 
vic race,  we  find  in  their  mythology ;  and  here  their  oriental 
origin  again  appears.  The  antithes'is  of  a  good  and  evil  princi- 
ple is  met  with  among  most  of  their  tribes ;  and  as  even  at  the 
present  time  in  some  Slavic  dialects  everything  good,  beautiful, 
praiseworthy,  is  to  them  synonymous  with  the  purity  of  the  white 
ooioar,  tbey  call  the  good  Spirit  Bieh  Bdgy  the  white  god ;  the 

^  The  eeriieat  Siavic  lustorian  is  the  RnsBian  monk  Neslor,  born  ni 
the  fmr  105a  See  below,  in  cho  Bktory  of  the  OU  SUnie  end  of 
the  iittmcin  languages. 
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erl  Sfwk  TdkenM  B%,  tbe  bhdc  god.  The  INv  of  tbeoM 
Rflinof  mean  to  be  tikewise  akio  to  the  Itev  of  the  Hindoo; 
the  goddev  oTfife,  fifaVo,  oTthe  Poiabae,  to  tbe  Lidin  Skim; 
at  the  ottnei  of  the  Sbvic  perBooificatioo  of  deidi,  Manamm^ 
Morem&fAbrzmma^  erideotty  stand  b  ooonexioo  with  die  Indian 
wofd  lor  deadly  Jtbrvmi.  Strabo  describes  some  of  die  idok  of 
die  Rogiaasy  in  which  we  meet  again  die  whole  ^pi6caot  sym- 
bolizatioo  of  die  East.  The  costooi  prefaleot  among  manj 
Shvic  nations,  of  females  baming  themsdveswidi  the  corpses  of 
their  husbands,  seems  abo  to  have  been  brooglbt  from  India  to 
Eorope. 

There  are  howerer  other  featores  of  their  mytbologf  which 
belong  to  them  exekisiveij,  and  which  remind  ns  rather  of  the 
sprigbdy  and  poetical  imaginatioo  of  the  Greeks.  We  aDode 
to  their  mode  of  attributing  life  to  tbe  nanimate  objects  of  nature, 
rocks,  brooks  and  trees;  of  peoplmg  with  soperaatnral  beings 
the  woods  which  sorroooded  them,  tbie  mountains  between  which 
di^  lived.  The  Rtualld  of  die  Russians,  die  FtZa  of  the 
aoiitbero  Slavic  nations,  the  Lttkie  of  several  other  tribes, 
njrmphs,  naiads,  and  satyrs,  are  stifl  to  be  found  m  many  popu- 
lar tales  and  songs.  li^  however,  we  have  compared  them  to 
the  poetical  gods  of  the  Grreeks,  we  must  not  ibrget  to  add,  that 
tbmr  character  has  less  resemblance  to  these  gods,  who  indeed 
appear  only  as  ordmary  men,  widi  higher  powers,  more  violent 
passions,  and  less  limited  lives,  than  it  has  to  the  northern  Elf, 
and  tbe  German  Nix  and  mountain  Spirit — without  heart  and 
soul  thetnselves,  but  always  btermeddling  with  intrusive  curiosi- 
ty b  human  afiirs,  however  void  of  real  btoest  in  them ;  re- 
vengeful towards  the  most  trifling  oflfence  or  the  least  n^lecf, 
and  beoeflcent  only  to  favourites  arbitrarily  chosen.* 

The  earliest  historians  mention  the  Slav!  as  divided  bto  sev- 
eral tribes  and  as  speaking  di^reot  dialects.  There  are  no 
very  ancient  remains  of  their  language,  except  those  words  or 
phrases,  which  we  find  scattered  through  the  works  of  foreign 
writers;  and  these  mostly  perverted  by  their  want  of  knowledge. 
Besides  these  we  have  the  names  of  places,  of  festivals,  partly 
still  existing,  and  of  some  dignitaries,  Knes,  Zupan^  etc.  There 

*  See  Gorres'  Afyihtnge$chukU  dor  MhOMm  WtU,  Hddelb.  18ia 
KayaauroT's  Fenueh  einer  SUansehm  MifthologUy  Gotting.  1804.  Do- 
brovsky's  SUwm,  p.  401—416.  Duridi  BHUMMa  SUtviea,  Buda  1795. 
J.  Potocki's  Voyaget  dans  qu/tlquu  partU$  dt  la  Basse  Saxe  pour  la 
roekerdu  dss  aniiquiUs  Saoes^  etc  Hamb.  179S» 
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are  indeed  among  the  popular  ionga  of  the  Bohemians,  Servians, 
Russians,  and  several  other  tribes,  many  which  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  pagan  period  ;  but  as  they  have  been  preserv- 
ed only  by  tradition,  we  must  of  course  assume,  that  their  dic- 
tion has  been  changed  almost  in  the  same  proportbo,  as  (be 
language  of  common  life.  Hence  national  songs,  before  they 
have  been  fixed  by  letters,  are  always  to  be  considered  as  much 
safer  proofs  for  the  genius,  than  for  the  language  of  a  peopke«  It 
is  however  probable  that  at  least  one  Slavic  idiom  was  cultivated 
to  a  certain  degree  in  very  ancient  times ;  for  from  the  single 
circumstance,  that  Cyril's  translation  of  the  Bible,  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  bears  the  stamp  of  uncommon  per- 
fectbn  in  its  forms  and  of  a  great  copiousness,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  language  must  have  been  the  means  of  expres- 
sion for  thinking  men,  several  centuries  before*  There  is  in- 
deed no  doubt,  that  the  state  of  the  language  as  it  appears  in 
that  translation,  required  no  short  interval  of  preparation. 

The  first  attempts  to  convert  portions  of  the  Slavic  race  to 
Christianity  were  probably  made  before  the  seventh  century ; 
but  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth,  that  they  became 
partially  successful.  As  this  event  was  the  dawn  of  a  better  day, 
the  history  of  their  language  and  literature  begins  only  at  that 
time.  But  before  we  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  difllerent 
branches,  we  must  not  neglect  to  direct  the  eye  of  the  reader  to 
the  whole  trunk.  This,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  appears  to 
have  ramified  into  two  principal  stems,  the  eastern  and  the  tpest' 
srn  ;  the  former  comprehending  the  Russians,  Servians,  Croa- 
tians,  and  Vindes  or  Slovenzi ;  and  the  latter  or  western'  stem, 
comprising  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  the  Prussian  and  Saxon 
Slavic  races,  remnants  of  the  old  Sorabae.  The  following  enu- 
meration of  the  still  existing  distinct  nations  of  the  Slavic  race, 
may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  them.^ 

^  A  boundless  confusion  reigns  in  the  classification  of  the  Slavic 
nations  among  the  earlier  historians  and  philologists.  It  was  the 
learned  Dobrovsky  of  Prague,  who  first  brought  light  into  this  chaos 
and  established  a  classification,  founded  on  a  deep  and  thorough  ex- 
amhuition  of  all  the  different  dialects,  and  acknowledged  by  the  equally 
high  authority  of  Kopitar.  Adelung  in  his  Mithridates,  Vol.  II.  p. 
1^0  sq.  has  adopted  it ;  the  specific  names  however,  Antes  and  Sla- 
vi,  which  he  applies  to  the  two  great  divisions,  and  which  were  first 
used  by  Jomandes,  are  arbitrary  and  less  distinct  than  those  adopted 
by  Dobrovsky  and  Kopitar,  who  divide  all  Slavic  nations  into  the 

Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  43 
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A.    Eastsbn  Stem* 

I.  Rusnan  Branch* 

1.  Russians.  The  Russians  of  Slavic  origin  form  tbe  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  European  part  of  Russia.  All  the 
middle  provinces  of  this  vast  empire  are  almost  exclusively  in- 
habited by  a  people  of  purely  Slavic  extraction ;  and  almost  all 
the  Slavi,  who  are  scattered  through  Asiatic  Russia,  belong  to 
the  same  race.  More  mixed  with  Russniaks  are  the  Cossaks  of 
Malo-Russia,  who  are  partly  descendants  of  Slavi,  partly  of 
Tartars  and  Circassians ;  and  dwell  along  the  rivers  Bog,  Don, 
and  Dnieper,  the  Euxine,  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  Lettones 
in  Courland  and  the  Lithuanians  in  Grodno,  Wilna,  and.  Byali« 
stock,  with  the  same  language  and  by  some  historians  considered 
as  a  Slavic  race  degenerated  in  very  ancient  times,  are  probably  a 
distinct  people  or  a  Finnish*Scythian  tribe.  The  whole  sum  of 
the  Russian  Slavic  population,  belonging  to  the  Greek  church, 
amounts  to  thirty  two  millions. 

2.  RossNiAKS,  or  Ruthenians.  In  Malo-Russia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Bukowina,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Hungary,  about 
three  millions,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  oriental  church  indeed, 
but  partly  to  the  Greek-Catholic  or  united  church. 

II.  Servian  Branch* 

1 .  Bulgarians,  in  tbe  Turkish  province  Sofia  Vilayeti,  be- 

jMnih'Wutem  and  Sotdh-Eastem  Stems.  Still  more  distinct, and  not 
admitting  any  misunderstanding,  would  have  been  the  terms '  North- 
ern and  Western,^  and  '  Southern  and  Ecutemf  division ;  which  indeed 
can  be  the  only  proper  meaning  of  those  appellatiotas.  The  Slovaks 
in  Hungary,  for  instance,  who  belong  to  the  first  division,  cannot  prop- 
erly be  called  a  AbrfA- Western  people ;  and  the  Russians  who  belong 
to  the  second,  still  less  a  iSbuM-Eastem  nation.  The  origin  from 
the  South  is  4;ommon  to  all  the  Slavic  tribes ;  hence  the  appellation 
of  Northern  and  Southern  can  be  applied  to  them  merely  in  a  rela- 
tive sense ;  and  that  portion  of  the  Slavic  race  which  inhabits  Rus> 
sia,  never  is  known  to  have  lived  in  a  more  southern  region  than 
iheir  Bohemian  brethren.  To  avoid  misapprehension,  we  prefer  a 
division  of  the  Slavi  into  Eastern  and  Wutam  Stems.  In  o^er  res- 
pects, we  have,  in  our  sketch,  principally  followed  Schafiarik's  History 
of  the  Slavic  Language  and  Literature,  Gtechichte  der  ^amechen 
Sprache  und  LUerattWj  Buda  1826,  a  work  of  great  merit,  to  which 
we  are  indebted,  as  we  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  for  whatever 
little  merit  our  essay  may  possess. 
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tweeo  die  Danabe,  the  Euxioe,  the  Balkan,  and  Servia,  about 
600,000  in  number;  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Greek 
church,  and  a  small  part  of  them  Catholics. 

2.  Servians.  Servia,  between  the  rivers  Timock,  Drina, 
Save  and  Danube,  and  the  Balkan,  as  a  Turkish  province  called 
Serf  Vilayeti,  has  more  than  800,000  inhabitants.  In  earlier 
times,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
of  them  emigrated  to  Hungary,  where  now,  ezchisively  of  their 
near  relatives  the  Slavonians,  350,000  Servians  ore  settled. 
Total  1,150,000,  belonging  to  the  Greek  church. 

3.  Bosnians,  between  Dalmatia,  the  Balkan  mountains,  and 
the  rivers  Drina,  Verbas  and  Save ;  about  350,000  in  number. 
There  are  of  late  many  Mohammedans  among  them,  who  still 
retain  their  language  and  roost  of  their  Slavic  customs.  The 
Majority  however  remain  Christians,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Greek  church  ;  about  100,000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

4.  MoNTENEORiNEs  (Tchemogortzi).  The  Slavic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Turkish  province  Albania,  among  the  mountains  of 
Montenegro,  which  extend  themselves  from  Bosnia  to  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  Antivari.  This  remarkable  people  the  Turks 
have  never  been  able  to  subjugate  completely.  They  enjoy  a 
sort  of  military-republican  freedom.  Their  chief  bead  is  a 
bishop  of  very  limited  power.  Between  30,000  and  60,000 
souls,  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church. 

5.  Slavonians.  Inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Sl^vonia,  and  the  duchy  of  Syrmia,  between  Hungary  and  Bos- 
nia in  the  North  and  South,  500,000  in  number.  A  small  ma- 
jority belongs  to  the  Roman,  the  rest  to  the  Greek  church. 

6.  Dalmatians.  The  country  along  the  Adriatic,  between 
Croatia  and  Albania,  together  with  the  adjacent  blands,  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  and  likewise  belongs  at  present 
to  the  Austria!^  empire.  It  has  about  300,000  inhabitants,  and 
adjoins  on  Uie  N.  E.  Herzegovina,  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dbtrict 
of^ Bosnia,  where  live  about  80,000  Dalmatians.  Total  380, 
000 ;  all  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  about  70,000 
who  belong  to  the  Eastern  church. 

III.  Croatian  Branch* 

The  Austrian  kingdom  of  Croatia  of  our  time,  between  Sty- 
ria,  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic,  is 
not  the  ancient  Croatia  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  To- 
gether with  the  Croatian  cofenists  in  Hungary  and  the  inhabit^ 
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mcs  of  dM  Turkish  Suidsliak  Bmialowh,  k  contain  about 
730,000  aoab.  Of  theae  174,000  belong  to  tfaa  Greek cborcb; 
the  others  are  Catholica. 

IV.  Vindish  Branchy  or  Slavaua* 

This  comprises  the  Slavic  infaabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Styria, 
of  the  kingdom  of  IJIyria,  (the  two  Austrian  duchies,  Carinthia 
and  Carniola),  and  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Muhr  and  Raab 
in  Hungary.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Protestants  they 
are  all  Catholics,  about  800,000  in  number.  They  call  them- 
selves Slovenzi,  but  are  known  by  foreign  writers  mider  the 
name  of  Vindei, 

B.  WesTE&v  Stem. 

I.  Bohemian  Branch. 

U  BoHEMiAKs  (Tchekes).  3*  Moratiars*  These  are  the 
Slavic  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  Margravate 
of  Moravia,  both  belonging  to  the  Austrian  empire.  They 
amount  to  about  3,700,000 ;  of  whom  100,000  are  Protestaota, 
tbe  rest  Catholics. 

II.  SlovakUh  Branch* 

Almost  all  tbe  northern  part  of  Hungary  is  inhabited  by  Slo- 
vaks ;  besides  this,  they  are  scattered  through  the  whole  of  that 
country,  and  speak  difierent  dialects.  They  are  1,800,000  in 
number ;  two  thirds  Catholics  and  one  third  Protestants. 

m.  Polish  Branch. 

Inhabitants  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  the  provinces 
called  since  1772  tbe  Russian-Polish,  of  the  duchy  of  Posen,  of 
the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  the  republic  of  Cracow. 
Further,  tbe  Slavic  part  of  the  population  of  Silesia.  They 
amount  to  ten  millions,  all  Catholics,  excepting  half  a  million  of 
Protestants. 

rV.  Sorabian-Vendish  Branch. 

Remnants  of  the  old  Sorabae  and  several  other  Slavic  races, 
in  Lusatia,  and  some  parts  of  Brandenburg.  About  300,000, 
Protestants  and  Catholics. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  that  besides  the  races  here  enumerated, 
there  are  Slavic  tribes  scattered  through  Germany,  Transylvania, 
Moldavia  and  Walacbia,  nay,  through  the  whole  of  Turkey ;  as 
for  instance  the  Tchaconic  dialect,  spoken  in  the  eastern  part  of 
ancient  Sparta  and  unintelligible  to  the  other  Greeks,  has  been 
proved  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philologists  to  have 
been  of  olavic  origin.^  But  to  ascertain  their  number,  at  any 
rate  very  small,  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility,  and  in  every 
respect  of  little  consequence. 

As  we  distinguish  among  the  nations  of  the  Slavic  race  two 
great  families,  the  connexion  of  whose  members  among  each  other 
is  entirely  independent  of  their  present  geographical  situation,  we 
find  also  in  the  Slavic  language  the  same  marked  distinctkiD. 
To  specify  the  marks,  by  which  the  etymobgiao  recognizes  to 
wbwh  of  these  families  each  natk>n  belongs,  seems  to  be  here 
out  of  place.  The  reader,  without  knowing  the  language  itself, 
would  hardly  be  able  to  comprehend  them  sufficiently ;  and  be 
who  understands  it,  will  find  better  sources  of  information  in  phi- 
k)logical  works.  All  that  concerns  us  here,  is  die  general  coar- 
acter,  the  genius  of  the  language.  For  this  purpose  we  will  try 
to  give  in  a  few  words  a  general  outline  of  its  grammar,  exhibit- 
ing principally  those  features,  which,  as  being  common  to  all  or 
most  of  its  different  dialects,  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  ex- 
press its  general  character. 

The  analogy  between  the  Slavic  and  the  Sanscrit  languages 
consists  indeed  only  in  the  similar  sound  of  a  great  many  words ; 
the  construction  of  the  former  is  purely  European,  and  it  has  in 
this  respect  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Greek,  Latin  and  German  ; 
with  which  idioms  it  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  same 
source.*    The  Slavic  has  three  genders.     Like  the  Latin,  it 

8  By  Kopitar ;  see  the  Wieti/er  Jahhuektr,  1823,  Vol  XVII.  Kas. 
taoica,  Shina,  Gorica,  and  Presto,  are  Slavic  namee.  There  is  even 
a  place  called  SnLafioxt^l^  Slanic  viUagt.  Leake  in  his  ReeearftbcB 
obaenres  that  Slavic  names  of  places  occur  throughout  all  Greece. 

*  The  affinity  of  the  Slavic  and  Greek  languages  it  has  recent- 
ly heen  attempted  to  prove  in  several  works.  Dankoveky  in  his 
work,  Die  Grieehen  ah  SprachofndondU  der  Sloven^  Presburg  1826^ 
contends  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavic  language  is  of  the  higheet  im- 
portance for  the  Greek  scholar,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  may 
be  enabled  to  clear  up  obscure  passages  and  to  sscertain  the  signifi* 
cation  of  doubtliil  words.  Among  the  historical  prooft,  he  furnishes 
a  vocabulary  containing  306  Slavio  and  Gieek  waids  of  striking  anal- 
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knows  DO  article ;  at  least  not  the  genuine  Slavic ;  for  those  dia- 
lects which  have  lost  their  nationalcharacter, like  the  Bulgariani 
or  those  which  have  been  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  tbeGrer^ 
man,^^  employ  the  demonstrative  pronoun  as  an  article ;  and  the 
Bulgarian  has  borrowed  the  Albanian  mode  of  suffixing  one  to 
the  noun.  For  this  very  reason  the  declensions  are  more  per- 
fect in  Slavic  than  in  German  and  Greek ;  for  the  diflferent  cases, 
as  in  Latin,  are  distinguished  by  suffixed  syllables  or  endings. 
The  singular  has  seven  cases ;  the  plural  only  six,  the  vocative 
having  always  the  form  of  the  nominative.  As  for  the  dual,  a 
form  however  which  the  Slavic  languages  do  not  all  possess,  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  tlie  genitive  and  local,  the  dative  and 
instrumental  cases,  are  always  alike. 

For  the  declensions  of  adjectives  the  Slavic  has  two  principal 
forms,  according  as  they  are  definite  or  indefinite.  The  Old  or 
Church  Slavonic  knows  only  two  degrees  of  comparison,  the 
positive  and  comparative ;  it  has  no  superlative,  or  rather  it  has 
the  same  form  for  the  comparative  and  superlative.  This  is 
segularly  made  by  the  suffix  n,  mostly  united  with  one  of  those 
numerous  sibilants,  for  which  the  English  language  has  hardly 
letters  or  signs,  shj  tsh^  schij  etc.     In  the  more  modern  dialects 

ogy.  **  Of  three  sisters,''  be  observes,  '*  one  kept  faithful  to  her  mother 
tongue — ^the  Slavic  language ;  the  second  gave  to  that  common  heritage 
the  highest  cultivation — the  Greek  language  ;  and  the  third  mixed  the 
mother  tongue  with  a  foreign  idiom — the  Latin  language."  A  work  of 
the  same  tendency  has  been  published  in  the  Greek  Language,  by  the 
Greek  priest  Constantlne,  Vienna  1828.  It  contains  a  vocabulary  of 
800  pages  of  Russian  and  Greek  words,  corresponding  in  sound  and 
meaning. — ^That  these  views  are  not  new,  is  generally  known  ;  al- 
though they  hardly  ever  have  been  carried  so  far,  except  perhaps  by 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Russia,  Levesque,  who  considers  the 
Latins  as  a  Slavic  colony ;  or  by  Solarich,  who  derived  all  modem 
languages  from  the  Slavic.  Gelenius  in  his  Lexicon  Synqfhonwmf 
1557,  made  the  first  etymological  attempt  in  respect  to  the  Slavic 
languages.  In  modem  times,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  Sla- 
vic etymology  by  Dobrovsky,  Linde,  Adelung,  Bantkje,  Fritsch, 
and  others.  An  Etymobgicon  Universale  was  published  in  1811,  at 
Cambridge  in  England,  by  W.  Whiter. — Galiffe,  in  his  Raly  and  its 
inkahikmis,  1816  and  1817,  started  the  opinion,  that  the  Russian  was 
the  original  language,  and  that  the  Old  Slavonic  and  all  the  rest  were 
only  dialects. 

^®  Or  rather  some  writers  in  Lusatia  and  the  Austrian  provinces 
comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  lUyria. 
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this  deficiency  has  been  supplied ;  in  most  of  them  a  superlative 
form  is  made  by  prefixing  the  particle  not ;  e.  g.  in  Servian, 
mudar^  ivise,  mudriij  wiser,  naimudriii  the  wisest.  The  Rus- 
sian, besides  this  and  several  other  superlative  forms,  has  one, 
that  is  more  perfect,  as  proceeding  from  the  adjective  itself : 
doroghiii  dear,  doroike^  dearer,  dorothaishii^  dearest.  Equally 
rich  is  this  language  in  augmentative  and  diminutive  forms  not 
only  of  the  substantive  but  also  of  the  adjective,  a  perfection  in 
which  even  the  Italian  can  hardly  be  compared  to  it ;  of  which 
however  all  the  Slavic  dialects  possess  more  or  less.  Almost  all 
the  Russian  substantives  have  two  auementatives  and  three  di- 
minutives ;  some  have  even  more.  We  abstain  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  adducing  examples ;  but  we  are  afraid  of  going  be- 
yond our  limits.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  peculiarity, 
that  the  Slavi  consider  only  the  first  four  ordinal  numbers  as  ad- 
jectives, and  all  the  following  ones  as  substantives.  For  this 
reason,  the  governed  word  must  stand  in  the  genitive,  instead  of 
the  accusative :  osm  sot  (nom.  tto)y  eight  hundred.  In  all  neg- 
ative phrases  they  employ  likewise  the  genitive  instead  of  the 
accusative.  A  double  negation  occurs  in  Slavic  frequently, 
without  indicating  an  affirmation ;  for  even  if  another  negation 
has  already  taken  place,  they  are  accustomed  to  prefix  to  the 
verb  the  negative  particle  ne  or  nje. 

In  respect  to  the  verb,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
its  character;  for  it  is  in  the  forms  of  this  part  of  speech,  that 
there  reigns  the  greatest  variety  in  the  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Slavic  language.  The  same  termination  which  in  Old  Slavonks 
and  in  Russian  indicates  invariably  the  first  person  of  the  present^ 
tt  or  gv^  is  in  Servian  that  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the 
present  and  imperfect ;  and  the  general  termination  of  the  Ser- 
vian and  the  Polish  for  the  first  person  of  the  present,  frm,  em  or 
im^  is  in  Old  Slavonic  and  Russian  used  for  the  plural,  em  and 
Ml.  There  is  however  one  fundamental  form  through  all  the 
Slavic  dialects  for  the  second  person  of  the  present,  a  termina- 
tk)n  in  ash,  esh  or  ish;  and  this  is  consequently  the  person,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  recognized  to  what  conjugatbn  a  verb  belongs* 

The  division  of  the  verbs  adopted  in  all  other  European  lan- 

Sages  into  Active  and  Passive,  seems  to  be  useless  in  Slavic  ; 
r  their  being  active  or  passive  has  no  influence  upon  their  flex- 
ran  ;  and  the  forms  of  the  Latin  Passive  and  Deponent  must  in 
Slavic  be  expressed  by  a  circumlocution.     A  divisbn  of  more 
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iroporuuice  and  spriogiDg  from  the  pecaliaritf  of  the  laogoage 
Itself,  is  that  into  verbs  Perfect  aod  Imperftd.  Neither  the 
Greek,  nor  the  Latin,  oor  the  German,  nor  any  of  the  languages 
descending  from  them,  admits  of  a  similar  distinctioo*  It  seems 
therefore  difficult  for  persons  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  any 
Slavic  dialect,  to  form  to  themselves  a  clear  idea  of  it.  It  is 
however  one  of  their  most  striking  features,  which  adds  very 
considerably  to  their  general  richness  and  power*  The  relation 
io  which  the  perfect  and  imperfect  verbs  stand  to  each  other,  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  in 
the  conjugation  of  the  Latin  verb.  Perfect  verbs  express  that 
an  action  takes  place  a  single  time,  and  therefore  is  entirely 
completed  aod  past ;  from  their  very  nature  it  results,  that  they 
have  no  imperfect  tense,  and  their  conjugation  must  be  in  general 
incomplete*  Imperfect  verbs  express  that  the  same  action  con- 
tinues* Both  have  in  most  cases  the  same  radical  syllable,  and 
may  be  formed  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom ;  thus  in  Ser- 
vian, mi/m/t,  10  cry  once,  vikati^  to  be  crying ;  umriyfti^  to  die, 
wmiraiii  to  be  dying.  There  are  however  others,  which  stand 
10  the  same  relation  to  each  other  without  issuing  from  the  same 
verbal  stock ;  e.  g«  in  Servian,  ichuii  and  slushati^  to  hear ; 
reiji  and  gavoritif  to  speak,  etc* 

The  Polish  language,  which  is  remarkably  rich  io  every  kind 
of  flexion,  has  a  still  simpler  and  more  r^ular  way  of  forming 
also  a  frequentative  out  of  almost  every  verb ;  e.  g.  czytom,  I 
read,  czytivamj  I  read  often ;  (tore,  I  take,  bieraw^  I  take  often, 
etc*  In  Bohemian,  in  respect  to  grammar  by  far  the  most  culti- 
vated of  the  Slavic  languages,  there  is  a  refinement  in  the  tenses, 
of  which  even  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  classical  Ian- 

Suages  gives  hardly  any  idea,  and  the  right  use  of  which  is  set* 
om,  if  ever,  acquired  by  foreigners*  Duration,  decisbn,  repe- 
titk>n,  all  the  diflerent  shades  of  time  aod  purpose,  which  other 
languages  have  to  circumscribe  in  long  phrases,  the  Bohemiao 
expresses  by  a  slight  alteration  of  one  or  two  syllables. 

Not  less  rich  in  these  variations  of  the  verb  is  the  Russian* 
Besides  a  vast  treasure  of  original,  genuine  indefiniU  verbs, 
as  they  call  all  those,  which  have  tlie  general  character  of  the 
verb  of  other  languages,  without  any  allusion  to  the  duration  or 
continuance  of  the  actbn,  they  have  verbs  nmpU^frtquenMivty 
and  perfict.    A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  ract : 
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Verb  indefinite  dvipai*^^  to  move. 

Verb  simple  dvinut\  to  move  a  single  time. 

Verb  frequentative  dvigivat\  to  move  repeatedly.^ 

Verb  perlect  sdvigat\  to  move  completely* 

The  reader  may  judge  for  bimselfofwhat  precision,  compact- 
ness, and  energy,  a  language  is  capable,  which  has  so  little  need 
of  circumlocution.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  not  all 
these  verbs  are  complete  ;  as  indeed  in  many  cases,  it  is  obvious 
from  their  very  nature,  that  many  tenses  must  be  wanting.  It 
is  probably  for  this  reason,  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians  do  not  acknowledge  this  division  of  the  verb  itself; 
but  put  all  its  variations  under  the  conjugation  of  a  single  verb, 
as  diflferent  tenses, — a  proceeding,  which  contributes  much  to 
make  the  Slavic  grammar  a  horror  to  all  foreigners. 

If  this  short  and  meagre  sketch  is  hardly  sufficient  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  richness,  precision,  and  general  per- 
fectibility of  the  Slavic  languages,  it  will  be  still  more  difficult 
to  reconcile  his  mind  to  their  sound;  against  which  the  most  de- 
cided prejudices  exist  among  all  foreigners.  The  old  Slavic 
alphabet  has  forty-six  letters ;  from  this  variety  it  can  justly  be 
concluded  that  the  language  had  originally  at  least  nearly  as 
many  different  sounds,  although  a  great  part  of  them  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  modern  Slavic  languages.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  dialects  are  comparatively  poor  in  vowels,  and  like  the 
oriental  languages,  utterly  deficient  in  diphthongs.^'  They  have 
neither  the  oe  nor  tie,  which  the  Germans  consider  as  the  best 
sounds  of  their  idiom  ;  nor  the  Greek  ci,  vi,  ov,  tv^  etc.  still  less 
the  variety  of  pronunciation  of  one  and  the  same  vowel,  pe- 
culiar to  the  English.  The  Poles,  Russians,  and  Bohemians, 
possess  however  a  twofold  tV^  a  finer  and  a  coarser  9ne,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  European  lan- 


^^  The  t'  signifies  the  Yehr^  or  so-called  90JI  iignpf  the  Russians  in 
addition  to  the  L  This  letter  not  exisdng  in  the  JBnglish  language, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  it  in  the  best  possible  way  by  the  as- 
pirate of  the  Greek  language,  which  when  it  follows  x,  is  not  very  un-» 
like  it ;  e.  g.  rwd  fifitQor,  written  pvx^ifU(^r.  The  real  sound,  how- 
ever, is  more  like  the  German  soft  eh  after  t,  as  in  ^ddUhen^  HuUken, 

^^  They  are  to  be  compared  with  the  Latin  verbs  fifequentative,  aa 
faOUare  instead  offacere^  eurtiUurt  instead  ofeurrart^  etc. 

'^  With  the  exception  of  the  Slovakish  dialecL 

^^  Pronounce  the  t  as  in  the  word  modbmc. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  44 
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guage ;  and  tbe  Poles  besides  this  have  na$al  voutelt^  as  other 
languages  have  nasal  consonants.^ 

It  is  a  striking  peculiarity,  that  Slavic  words  very  seldom  &e- 
gin  with  a  pure  a/^  hardly  ever  with  e^'  There  are  in  the 
whole  Russian  language,  only  two  words  of  Slavic  origin,  which 
have  an  initial  e,  and  about  twenty  foreign  ones  in  which  this 
letter  has  been  preserved  in  its  puriQr ;  in  all  the  rest  the  ^  b  in- 
troduced byy;  e.  g.  Yduavtta^  Elizabeth;  ye«l\  it  is,  est; 
Yepiscop^  episcopus,  bbhop;  yeress^  heresy,  etc.  The  initial 
a  is  more  frequent,  and  is  especially  preserved  in  most  foreign 
proper  names ;  e.  g.  Alexander,  Anna,  etc.  or  in  other  foreign 
words,  where  they  omit  the  JET;  as  Ad^  Hades,  Hell,  AUduyOf 
Hallelujah.  But  the  natural  tendency  of  the  language  is  to  in- 
troduce it  likewise  by  y;  thus  they  say  yagnya^  in  preference 
to  agnya^  agnus,  although  this  last  also  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
church  books ;  yo^^it  to  eat,  yakor^  anchor,  yavor,  maple,  Ger- 
man ahornJ^  The  o  in  tbe  beginning  of  words  is  pure  in  most 
Slavic  dialects,  i.  e.  without  a  preceding  consonant.  In  Rus- 
sian it  sounds  frequently  more  like  an  a  than  an  o ;  e.  g.  adinp 
one,  instead  of  odin  ;  atiotz^  father,  instead  of  oteiz.  But  the 
Vendes  of  Lusatia  pronounce  it  vo  ;  as  also  the  Bohemians  in 
tbe  language  of  common  life ;  although  in  higher  style  they  have 
a  pure  initial  o.  The  Croatians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
pure  initial  u  ;  they  say  otiAo,  ear,  instead  of  uko  or  ueho* 

As  to  consonants,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  Slavic  lao- 
euages.  There  is  however  no  /  to  be  found  in  any  genuine 
Slavk^  word ;  and  even  in  words  adopted  from  foreign  languages* 
this  letter  has  frequently  changed  its  sound.  So  the  Bohemian 
has  made  barwa  from  the  German  ybrfte,  colour.  In  respect  to 
the  connexion  of  tbe  Slavic  with  tbe  Latin,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  bob  with  faba^  bodu  with  fodioj  vru  with  ferveo^  peru 
mihferiOf  plamen  mih  Jlamma^  pishcala  with  ^/t/2a,  etc. 

The  greatest  variety  among  the  Slavic  letters  exists  in  the  sib- 
ilants. Of  these  there  are  seven,  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other ;  some  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  denote  by  English 

^^  The  Portuguese  a,  e ,  etc.  are  apparently  nasal  vowels,  but  in 
tvality  only  different  modes  of  writing  for  am,  em,  etc 

^  The  English  a  in  father. 

17  Like  the  English  e  in  (hey. 

^  Compare  the  smooth  breathing  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sbemitiah 
jSl^h  or  Elif: 
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ebancters.^  Thejr  are  the  favourite  souods  of  the  language. 
Not  onljr  the  guttural  souods,  g^  ch^  aud  k^  but  also  d  and  ^ 
are  changed  in  manf  cases  bto  analogous  sibilants,  according  to 
fixed  and  very  simple  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slavic  na* 
tions  have  a  way  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  consonants, 
peculiar  in  that  extent  to  them  alone.  The  Frenchman  has  his  I 
mouiUif  the  Spaniard  his  die  doblado  and  n,  the  Portuguese 
bis  Ih  and  nh ;  the  Slavic  nations  possess  the  same  softening 
sound  for  almost  all  their  consonants.  Such  is  the  usual  terroi-* 
nation  of  the  Russian  verb  in  at'  or  ii\  etc.  where  other  Slavic 
nations  say  ati  or  t^t,  or  those  of  the  western  branch  ac  or  ec. 
In  the  same  manner  it  occurs  after  initial  coQSoAants;  thus  mjoiOf 
meat ;  bjel^  white ;  Ijubavj  love,  etc. 

The  letters  /  and  r  have  in  all  Slavic  languages  the  value  of 
vowels ;  words  like  iwrdy,  vjtr^  which  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance a  foreigner  would  despair  of  ever  being  able,  to  pro- 
nounce, are  always  in  metre  used  as  words  of  two  syllables. 
Thus  fVlkf  jSirp,  are  not  harsher  than  Wolk  and  Serp,  We 
feel  however  that  these  examples  cannot  serve  to  refute  the  ex- 
bting  prejudices  against  the  euphony  of  the  Slavic  languages. 
Instead  of  ourselves,  let  one  of  their  most  eloquent  and  warmest 
advocates  defend  them  against  the  reproach  of  roughness  and 
harshness.^  "Euphony  and  feminine  softness  of  a  language  are 
two  very  different  things.  It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the  Slavic 
dialects,  with  the  exception  of  the  Servian,  the  consonants  are 
predominant ;  but  if  we  consider  a  language  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  the  consonants,  as  being  the  signs  of  ideas,  and 
the  vowels,  as  being  mere  bearers  in  the  service  of  the  conso- 
nants, appear  in  a  quite  different  light.  The  more  consonants, 
the  richer  is  a  language  in  ideas.  Exempla  tunt  in  pramtu. 
The  euphony  of  single  syllables  is  only  partial  and  relative ;  but 
the  harmony  of  a  whole  language  depends,  on  the  euphonic 
sound  of  periods,  wohls,  syllables,  and  single  letters.  What  lan- 
guage possesses  these  four  elements  of  harmony  in  equal  meas- 
ure ?  Too  many  vowels  sound  just  as  unpleasantlv  as  too  many 
consonants;  a  suitable  number  and  interchange  of  both  is  requi- 
site to  produce  true  harmony.  Even  harsh  syllables  belong  to 
the  necessary  qualities  of  a  language ;  for  nature  herself  has 
harsh  sounds,  which  the  poet  would  be  unable  to  paint  without 

^^  There  is  e.  g.  a  single  letter  in  old  Slavonic  and  Russian  for 
Mth,    The  Pole  writes  iza, 

^  Schaflkrik  in  bis  GtickkhUi  etc.  p.  40  sq.  * 
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harsh  -sounding  tones*  The  roughness  of  the  Slavic  idioms,  of 
which  foreigners  have  complained  so  frequently,  is  therefore  ex- 
clusively to  be  ascribed  to  the  awkwardness  of  inexperienced 
or  tasteless  writers ;  or  they  are  ridiculous  mistakes  of  the  rea- 
der, who,  unacquainted  with  the  language,  receives  the  sounds 
with  his  eyes  instead  of  his  ears." — **  The  pure  and  distinct 
vocalization,  which  does  not  leave  it  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
the  speaker  to  pronounce  certain  vowels  or  to  pass  them  over, 
as  is  the  case  in  German,  French,  and  English,  gives  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Slavic  languages  the  advantage  of  a  regular  quantity 
of  their  syllables,  as  in  Greek ;  which  makes  them  better  adapted 
than  any  other  fot  imitating  the  old  classic  metres.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  this  matter  has  been  hitherto  neglected  in 
most  of  them,  or  has  been  treated  with  little  intelligence.  We 
mean  to  say :  Each  Slavic  syllable  is  by  its  very  nature  either 
short  or  long ;  since  each  Slavic  vowel  has  a  twofold  duration, 
both  short  and  long.  This  natural  shortening  and  lengthening 
of  a  syllable  is,  as  with  the  Greeks,  entirely  independent  of  the 
grammatical  stress  or  falling  of  the  voice  upon  them,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  prosodic  tone  ;  the  quantity  being  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  pronunciation,  on  the  longer  or  shorter  duration 
of  the  vowel  itself,  and  not  on  the  grammatical  accent.  This 
latter  may  lie  just  as  well  on  syllables  prosodically  short,  as  on 
those  which  are  long." 

From  these  introductory  remarks,  we  turn  again  to  the  his- 
torical part  of  our  essay,  referring  *the  reader  back  to  our  di- 
vision of  the  whole  Slavic  race  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Stems.  There  are  three  languages,  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  spoken  by  the  Eastern  Slavic  nations ;  besides  that  most 
remarkable  Old  or  Church  Slavonic,  the  language  of  their  Bible, 
now  no  longer  a  living  tongue,  but  still  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  the  sublimest  and  holiest  expressions  for  its  younger  sisters. 
Each  of  them  possesses  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  and  one  of  them, 
the  Servian,  even  a  double  literature ;  for  political  circumstances 
atid  the  influenceof  the  early  division  of  the  oriental  and  occidental 
churches  having  unfortunately  split  the  nation  into  two  parts, 
caused  them  also  to  adopt  two  different  methods  of  writing  one 
and  the  same  language,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel.^^ 

^  We  abstain  here  from  giving  any  historical  references,  as  it  would 
swell  our  notes  to  a  book ;  and  historical  notices,  with  the  exception 
of  those  circumstances  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  languagt^ 
cannot  properly  be  expected  here.  All  philological  sources  have 
been  faithfully  mentioned. 
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A.    Eastebn  Slavi. 

I.  Hiiiory  of  the  Old  or  Church  Slavic  (commonly  called  Sla- 
vonic) Language  and  Literature. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  id  very  ancient  tiroes  the  whole 
Slavic  race  spoke  only  one  language.  This  seems  however 
very  early  to  have  been  broken  up  into  several  dialects ;  and 
such  indeed  must  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  people.  Eginhard,  the  secretary  and  historian  of 
Charlemagne,  d.  839,  calls  the  Slavic  nations,  whom  his  hero 
subjugated,  Veletabae,  Sorabae,  Obotrites,  and  Bohemians; 
and  mentions  expressly  that  they  did  not  all  speak  the  same,  but 
a  very  similar  language.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  what 
portion  of  the  still  existing  Slavic  tongue  has  kept  itself  the  pu- 
rest ;  the  Old  Slavic  has  its  Graecisms,  the  Servian  its  Turcisms, 
the  Polish  and  Bohemian  their  Germanisms,  the  Russian  its 
Tartarisms,  Germanisms,  and  Gallicisms.  No  language  in  the 
world  will  ever  resist  the  influence  of  the  languages  of  its  neigh- 
bours ;  and  even  the  lofty  Chinese  wall  cannot  protect  the  in- 
habitants of  that  vast  empire  from  corruptions  in  their  language. 
It  was  formerly  the  general  view,  that  the  ecclesiastical  Slavonic 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  mother  of  all  the  living  Slavic  dia- 
lects ;  and  there  are  indeed  even  now  a  few  philologians  and 
historians,  who  still  adhere  to  that  opinion.  The  deeper  inves- 
tigations of  modern  times,  wherever  an  equal  share  of  profound 
erudition  and  love  of  truth  has  happened  to  be  united  in  the 
same  persons,  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  church  Slavonic 
is  to  be  considered,  not  as  the  mother  of  all  the  other  Slavic 
languages,  but  as  standing  to  them  only  in  the  relation  of  an  elder 
sister, — a  dialect  like  them,  but  earlier  developed  and  cultivated. 
The  original  mother-tongue,  from  which  they  were  all  derived, 
must  have  perished  many  centuries  ago.  But  where  the  Old 
Slavonic  was  once  spoken,  and  which  of  the  still  living  dialects 
has  been  developed  immediately  out  of  it, — an  honour  to  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  eastern  stem,  and  one  of  the  western,  aspire,— 
is  a  question  which  all  the  investigations  and  conclusions  of  able 
historians  and  philologians  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  answer 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  highest  authorities  in  ^Slavic 
matters  are  divided  on  this  point. 

The  claims  of  the  Russians  are  easily  refuted,  as  utterly  des- 
titute of  any  hbtorical  foundation.    The  circumstance,  boweveri 
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that  the  language  of  the  Slavic  Bible  was  in  Russia,  until  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  exclusively  the  language  of  books,  con- 
firnoed  the  natives  for  a  long  tinie  in  the  belief,  that  the  old  Rus- 
sian and  the  church  Slavic  were  one  and  the  same  language ; 
and  that  the  modern  Russian  was  the  immediate  descendant  of 
the  latter ;  until  modern  criticism  has  better  illustrated  the  whole 
subject." 

The  great  similarity  of  the  Slovakish  language  with  the  Old 
Slavic,  especially  of  the  national  dialect  spoken  by  those  Slovaks, 
who  live  scattered  through  Hungary,  and  the  correspondence  of 
their  grammatical  forms  and  flexions,  to  a  degree  not  found  in 
any  other  Slavic  language,  seems  to  decide  for  the  Slovaks. 
An  historical  basis  is  likewise  not  wanting  to  this  hypothesis ;  for 
the  Slovaks  belonged  formerly  to  the  great  kingdom  of  Mora- 
via, where,  according  to  all  the  ancient  historians,  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius lived  and  taught  the  longest.^ 

On  the  other  side,  the  venerable  Bohemian  Abbot  Dobrovsky, 
who  has  examined  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  with  more 
exactness  and  erudition,  and  investigated  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent Slavic  dialects  more  deeply  than  any  philologist  before 
him,  decides  for  the  Servians,  According  to  him,  the  Old 
Slavic  was,  in  the  time  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Servian- 
Bulgarian-Macedonian  dialect,  the  language  of  the  Slavi  in 
Thessalonica,  the  birthplace  of  these  two  Slavic  apostles.^^ 

His  grounds  seemed  indeed  incontestible,  until  Eopitar,  a 
name  of  equal  authority  and  importance  in  Slavic  matters,  who 
formerly  agreed  with  him,^  proved  in  a  later  work,^  with  reasons 
of  no  le^s  weight,  that  the  true  home  of  the  language  of  the 
Slavic  Bible  was  to  be  sought  among  the  Pannonic  or  Caran^ 

^  See  below  in  the  History  of  the  Russian  Language  and  the  so 
called  Improvemeni  of  the  Bible  and  church  books. 

^  Id  modem  times  this  view  has  been  defended  principally  by  Rus- 
sian philologists,  the  Metropolitan  Eugene,  Kalajdovitch,  etc. 

^^  See  his  KynU  und  Mdhodj  Prague,  1823.  Scbloezer  considera 
likewise  the  Old  Slavic  as  a  Bulgarian  dialect  of  the  ninth  century. 
See  his  Northern  History,  p.  330.  In  another  place  he  calls  it  the 
mother  of  the  other  Slavic  languages ;  see  his  Nestor,  I.  p.  46. 

^^  In  his  Grammar  of  the  Slavic  Language  in  Gamiola,  Carinthia, 
and  Styria. 

^  JahrbQchtr  der  LUeratur,  Vienna  1622,  Vol.  XVIL  Grimm  is  of 
tlie  same  opinion ;  see  the  pre&ce  to  his  tranaladon  of  Vuk  Stepbano- 
Titch's  Servian  Granunar. 
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tano-Slatfit  the  Slovenzi  or  Vindes  of  the  present  times.* 
These  were  Methodius'  own  diocesans ;  for  their  instructioD 
the  Scriptures  were  first  translated,  and  only  carried  by  the  two 
brethren,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Moravians, 
who  easily  understood  the  kindred  dialect. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Old  l^lavonic  has  long  since  become  the 
common  property  of  all  the  Slavic  nations,  and  its  treasures  are 
for  all  of  them  an  inexhaustible  mine.  Dobrovsky  counted  in 
it  1605  radical  syllables.^  Hence,  it  is  not  only  rich  in  its 
present  state,  but  has  in  itself  the  inestimable  power  of  augment* 
ing  its  richness,  the  faculty  of  creating  new  forms  of  expression 
for  new  ideas.  But  its  great  perfection  does  not  consist  alone 
in  this  multiplicity  of  words.  Schloezer,  the  great  historian  and 
linguist,  justly  observes :  ^^  Among  all  modern  languages  the 
Slavonic  (Old  Slavic)  is  one  of  those  which  are  most  fully  de- 
veloped. With  its  richness  and  other  perfections  I  have  here 
no  concern.  How  it  became  so,  the  history  of  its  cultivatioQ 
sufficiently  explains.  Its  model  was  the  Greek  language,  in 
those  days  the  most  cultivated  in  the  world  ;  although  Cedrenus 
no  longer  wrote  like  Xenophon.  No  idiom  was  more  capable 
than  the  Slavonic  of  adopting  the  beauties  of  the  Greek.  The 
translators,  intending  a  literal  version,  and  not  like  Caedmon  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Otfried  the  German,  a  mere  poetic  metaphran^ 
were  in  a  certain  measure  compelled  to  subdue  their  own  lan- 
guage, to  make  it  flexible,  to  invent  new  turns,  in  order  faithfully 
to  imitate  the  original.''^ 

After  having  ceased  for  centuries  to  be  a  language  of  com- 
mon life,  the  Old  Slavks  has  of  course  lost  that  kind  of  pliancy 
and  facility,  which  only  a  living  language,  employed  to  exprefss 
all  the  daily  wants  of  men,  can  possibly  acquire.  But  for  this 
same  reason  it  has  gained  infinitely  in  solemnity  and  dignity. 
Imposing  by  its  very  sound,  exciting  in  the  minds  of  millions 
sanctifying  religious  associations,  it  seems  to  have  grown  almost 
unfit  for  any  vulgar  use,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  holy,  or  at 
least  to  serious  and  dignified  subjects. 

There  are,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  many  circurostancesy 
which  seem  to  justify  the  opinion,  that^the  Slavi  were  very  early 
in  possessbn  oi  a  degree  of  cultivation,  which  makes  it  indeed 

*  See  above,  p.  336. 

^  Dobrovaky's  Eniwmftu  einer  aUgemdnen  Skmsehen  EtjfmaUtgit^ 
Prague  1812.    See  also  die  SUmanka  of  tbis  celebrated  acbolar. 

»  8ehU»er's  Nealor,  IH.  p.  984. 
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difficult  to  believe,  that  they  should  not  have  known  how  to  read 
and  write  before  the  ninth  century.  Neighbours  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  constant  intercourse  with  them ;  both  as  a  nation,  by  war 
and  traffic,  and  through  individuals  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  no  earlier  attempt 
should  have  been  made,  to  adapt  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  Sla- 
vic language,  or  to  invent  a  new  one,  founded  on  that'  basis. 
There  is  however  not  a  single  satisfactory  proof,  that  this  was 
ever  done  with  any  degree  of  success  before  that  time ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  grounds  by  which  some  modern  writers, 
zealous  and  eloquent  advocates  of  this  opinion,  have  endeav- 
oured to  support  it.^  All  the  legends  and  early  historical  annals 
agree  in  calling  Cyril  the  inventor  of  the  Slavic  alphabet. 

This  alphabet,  as  arranged  by  Cyril,  is  founded  on  the  Greek. 
In  arranging  it,  Cyril  employed  all  the  Greek  characters,  al- 
though a  few  of  them  have  so  much  altered  their  shape  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  in  their  present  form, 
e.g.  the  Zand  the  if  of  the  Greeks.  The  first  has  the  English, 
not  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  that  letter;  the  latter  in  its 
altered  shape  is  the  common  /  of  the  Slavic  language,  and  thus 
corresponds  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks.  The 
^or  Eta  in  an  unaltered  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  N  of 
the  Slavic  alphabet.  The  Greek  B^  /?,  went  over  into  the  still 
softer  sound  of  F,  v*  and  another  sign  was  selected  for  Buki 
or  B.  This  and  all  the  characters  to  denote  Slavic  sounds, 
which  he  did  not  find  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  Cyril  took  from 
other  oriental  languages,  wherever  he  could  find  similar  sounds ; 
and  thus  very  judiciously  avoided  that  accumulation  of  letters  to 
mark  a  single  sound,  which  occur  so  often  in  all  the  systems  of 
writing  derived  from  the  Latin.  In  this  manner  he  extended 
his  alphabet  to  forty-six  characters  or  signs ;  some  of  them 
indeed  merely  signs  for  expressing  shades  of  pt*onunciation, 
which  in  other  languages  are  denoted  by  marks,  points,  etc. 
Some  others  are  not  pronounced  at  all,  and  seem,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  present  state  of  the  Slavic  languages,  utterly  su- 
perfluous. Hence  the  Russians  and  Servians  have  diminished 
the  number  of  their  letters  considerably }  although  the  Russian 
has  still  some  which  could  be  amalgamated  with  others,  or  en- 
tirely omitted.     Whether  the  Old  Slavonic  actually  had,  at  the 

^  Rakoviecky,  in  his  edition  of  the  Pravda  Russka,  Warsaw  1890 
— 22.  Katancsich,  Specimen  Pkilologiae  et  GeographuBy  etc.  1795. 

*  As  in  Modem  Greek ;  see  Buttmann'a  Greek  Grammar,  §  3*  2. 
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tiiDe  of  Cyril's  iDventioD,  so  many  difiereDt  shades  of  sound,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  at  present,  after  that  language  has 
existed  for  so  many  centuries  as  a  mere  language  of  books. 

Cyril,  or,  according  ta  bis  baptismal  name,  Constantine,  and 
Methodius  bis  brother,  belong  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind ;  for  it  was  they,  who  procured  for  the  Slavic  natbns  so 
early  as  the  ninth  century  the  inestimable  privilege  of  readine 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  language  familiar  to  £e}r  ears  ana 
minds;  whilst  the  sacred  volume  yet  remained, -for  centuries 
after,  inaccessible  to  all  the  other  European  Christians,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  priesthood.  They  were  bom  in  The»- 
salonica,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  of  a  noble  family ; 
it  does  not  appear  whether  of  Greek  or  of  Slavic  extraction. 
Macedonia,  ot  which  province  Thessalonica  was  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans  the  capital,  was  inhabited  by  many  Slavi  at  a  very 
early  period.  Constantine,  who  obtained  by  his  learning  and 
•abilities  the  surname  of  the  Philosopher,  could  have  learned 
Slavic  here,  even  without  bebnging  to  the  Slavic  natkMi.  As  a 
flourishing  commercial  city,  this  place  was  peculiarly  favourable 
for  learning  languages;  and  it  was  probably  here  too,  that  Con- 
stantine learned  Armenian ;  for  his  introducing  several  Arme- 
nian letters  into  the  Slavic  alphabet  seems  to  prove,  that  this 
language  was  not  unknown  to  him.  When  grown  up  his  parents 
sent  him  to  Byzantium,  where  he  entered  the  clerical  profession. 

There  came  ambassadors  from  the  Khazares,  a  Hunnic- 
Tartaric  tribe,  to  the  emperor  Michael,  to  ask  for  a  teacher  in 
Christianity.  On  the  recommendation  of  Ignatius,  Constantine 
was  chosen  for  this  mission,  as  being  particularly  qualified  by  his 
eloquence  and  pie^.  On  the  road  be  stopped  for  some  time  in 
Cherson  on  the  Dnieper,  where  he  learned  the  Khazaric  lan- 
guage. The  empire  of  the  Khazares  extended  from  the  Volga 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  across  the  Caucasian  isthmus  and  the 
peninsula  of  Taurida,  as  far  as  to  Moldavia  and  Walachia* 
Several  Slavic  tribes  were  tributary  to  them ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  at  the  time  of  Cyril's  mission,  their 
power  began  to  decline ;  tneir  vassals  became  their  enemies,  and 
gradually  their  conquerors;  until  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  their  empire  became 
entirely  extinct.*   Constantine  converted  and  baptized  their  Khan, 


*  See  Reed*  Cyclopedia,  art.  Khaxans ;  where  however  it  is  meor- 
raedy  said  that  they  were  a  Turkish  tribe.  * 
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wbosi  ocample  was  followed  by  a  great  fMrt  of  the  natioD.  It 
was  probably  after  be  bad  returned  from  tbis  miasboy  tbat  CjrrU 
went  to  convert  tbe  Bulgarians.  At  tbis  time,  or  just  before, 
aoeordiog  to  Dobrovsky's  opinion,  he  invented  tbe  Slavic 
letters,  and  translated  tbe  Gospels,  during  bis  stay  in  Byzaa- 
ttam.  Between  A.  D.  861  and  863,  tbere  came  anotber  evor 
bassy  to  tbe  emperor,  from  tbe  Moravian  prince  Rostislav,  who 
asked  for  a  teacher,  not  only  to  instruct  bis  suli^ts  in  Christiann 
ty  more  perfscdy  than  it  bad  been  done  before,  but  also  to  teach 
tbem  t0  read.  Most  of  tbe  Moravians  were  already  baptized. 
Constantine,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Metbodiust  was  sent  to 
Moravia,  where  the  people  received  tbem  with  expressk>ns  ofjof  • 
They  introduced  beretbe  Slavic  liturgy,  and  preached  in  the  Sla* 
TIC  language.  One  peculiar  circumstance  served  lo  give  to  their 
persons  a  more  than  common  sanctity.  Constantine  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  diseover  in  Cherson  tbe  bones  of  the  holy 
Clemeot,  relicts  which  he  everywhere  carried  with  him.  Aftev 
three  or  fiwr  years,  the  pope  invited  tbe  two  brethren  to  Aomei 
where  the  possession  of  these  relics  procured  him  great  honour 
and  diatinctkMi.  Tbe  pope  Adrian,  followed  by  the  clergy  and 
people,  met  them  and  their  treasure  before  the  gates  of  the  city* 
Both  the  brothers  were  consecrated  as  bishops ;  those  of  their 
iloraviao  disciples  who  had  accompanied  tbem  to  Rome,  were 
made  priests  and  deacons.  Constantine  received  the  consecra* 
tbn,  but  did  not  accept  tbe  diocese  allotted  to  bkn*  With  the 
perraisfMMi  of  the  pope,  be  adopted  tbe  name  of  Cyril,  and  died 
ibrty  days  afterwards,  Feb.  13,  A.  D.  868.  His  remembraace 
is  cherished  as  holy  by  the  Slavic  nations;  and  even  as  early  as 
A..D.  1066,  we  find  in  the  calendar  of  the  £vaiij:c2iiiai^0#/roaisr, 
the  foeraaoMh  of  February  set  down  for  tbe  celebration  of  bis 
ineamry. 

Madbodius  returned  to  Moravia  the  same  year,  A.  D.  868. 
He  was  what  was  called  an  episcopus  regumariv^  and  had 
ifaarefiire  no  fixed  residence.  In  the  letters  of  pope  John  VllI, 
be  is  called  bishop  of  Moram  and  Pannonia.  The  first  of  these 
countries  was  at  this  perbd  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars ;  tbe  Sla- 
efe  inbabiiants  of  the  other  bad  been  already  as  early  as  A.  D. 
flM  •eonaerted  lo  Christianity  by  German  priests.  In  conse- 
yeoce  of  this,  Methodius  found  tbe  Latin  worship  established 
here,  and  the  Latin  language  in  use.  Tbe  innovation  made  by 
biiQf  however,  was  of  course  greatly  fsvoured  by  the  people, 
who  ibr  the  first  time  beard  um  9>ap^  f ^  lo  them  in  a  Ian- 
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gaage  thejr  andentood.  Bat  it  found  the  morcy  oppositioa  wkb 
Sie  priests.  The  whole  jealousy  of  the  Roman  church  seeme 
to  have  been  awakened  by  Methodius'  proceedings.  He  found 
however  a  protector  in  the  pope  himselfi  who  feared  perhaps  an 
entire  alienatbn  of  the  Slavic  population,  and  their  transition  to 
the  Oriental  church.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  desirous  to 
preserve  the  whole  authority  of  the  Latin  language.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Moravian  prince  Svatopluk,  he  enjoins  expressly,  ''that 
in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the  gospel,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  dignity,  should  be  read  6rst  in  Latin,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Slavic  for  the  people  ignorant  of  the  Latin." 

The  questKN),  what  part  of  the  Scriptures  was  translated  by 
Cyril  himself,  what  by  hb  brother,  and  what  supplements  were 
made  by  their  immediate  successors,  can  now  hardly  be  an<* 
swered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  honour  of  the  inventkm 
of  the  alphabet  apoears  to  belong  exclusively  to  Cyril ;  but  in 
the  sacred  work  or  translation,  Methodius  was  not  less  active, 
and  his  merits  in  respect  to  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the 
Slavi,  were  more  favoured  by  a  longer  life.  According  to  John, 
exarch  of  Bulgaria,  Cyril  translated  only  «e/ec<ton#  from  the 
Gospels  and  the  Apo9iU^  as  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  apostolic 
epistles  are  together  called  in  Slavic ;  i.  e.  a  jLee/ionontwi,  or 
extracts  from  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  serve  as  a  lesson  for  every  sacred  day  through  the 
whole  year.  The  Russians  call  such  a  collection  Aprakossj  the 
Greeks  ivay/iXla^  inXo/adla,  A  work  of  this  descriptbn  is  the 
above  mentbned  Evangelium  of  Ostromir,  of  the  year  1056, 
written  out  expressly  for  the  domestic  use  of  Ostromir,  poiadnii?^ 
of  Novogorod,  a  near  relatbn  of  the  grand-duke  of  Izjaslav. 
It  is  however  more  probable,  that  Cyril  translated  at  first  the 
whole  of  the  Gospels,  as  still  contained  in  a  Codex  of  A.  D.  1 144, 
in  the  library  of  the  Synod  of  Moscow.  The  Presbjrter  of  Dkh 
clea,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1 161,  ascribes  to  Cyril  not  onlv  the 
translatbn  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  of  the  Psalter  ;'^  ana  at  a 
later  perkKl  that  of  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well 
as  of  the  **  Massa,"  i.  e.  the  Greek  liturgy  of  Basilius  and  Chry- 
sostom.  This  opinkm  has  since  been  generally  received.  In 
respect  to  the  Qld  Testament,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  | 

^  Pofodmfc  is  about  the  same  as  JMc^or, 

^  In  the  Slavic  verrion  of  the  Chronicle  of  Dahnatia,  disooverad  is 
thesistb  century, the  Epistlaa  instead  of  the  Fialtar  an  naiiied. 
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siDce  DO  ancient  Codex  of  it  exists^  or  has  ever  been  proved  to 
have  existed.  As  to  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse  must 
at  any  rate  be  excepted. 

What  part  of  the  translation  was  performed  by  Methodius 
does  not  appear.  John,  exarch  of  Bulgaria,  who  lived  in  the 
same  century,  translated  the  books  of  Johannes  Damascenus 
into  Slavic.  In  the  course  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
the  Russian  and  Servian  princes  called  many  learned  Greeks, 
versed  in  the  Slavic  language,  into  their  empires.  Chat  they  might 
continue  the  holy  work  of  translation.  From  the  historian  Nes- 
tor it  appears,  that  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  existed  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  Slavic.  The  book  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Prophets,  and  Job  were  translated  in  Servia  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century ;  the  Pentateuch  in  Russia  or  Poland  A.  D. 
1400,  or  about  that  time.  It  is  certain  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  whole  Bible  was  already  translated  into 
Old  Slavic.  According  to  Dobrovsky,  the  different  parts  of  it 
were  not  collected  until  after  A.  D.  1488,  when  the  Bohemian 
Bible  of  Prague  was  printed.  This  latter  served  as  a  model  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  Slavonic  Bible;  what  was  wanting  was 
at  that  time  supplied,  and  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  had  been  translated  from  the  Greek,  were  reviewed  and 
corrected  according  to  the  Vulgate.  The  Codex  of  Moscow  of 
A.  D.  1499,  the  most  ancient  existing  copy  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
the  Old  Slavic,  is  probably  at  the  same  time  the  first  which  was 
ever  wholly  completed. 

The  domains  of  the  Old  Slavic  language,  which  seemed  at 
first  to  be  of  very  great  extent,  were  soon,  by  the  well  known 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  church,  limited  to  Russia  and  Servia. 
In  Bohemia,  which  owed  its  conversion  to  German  priests,  the 
Slavic  liturgy  seems  never  to  have  been  generally  introduced  ; 
and  the  old  Slavic  church  language  has  therefore  exerted  only  a 
very  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  Bohemian.  In  Poland  too, 
the  Slavic  liturgy  was  only  ioleraied^  although  the  first  books 
with  Cyrillic  types  were  printed  there.  In  Moravia,  Pannonia, 
and  Illyria,  the  Slavonic  worship  was,  after  some  struggle,  sup- 
planted by  the  Latin ;  the  language  however  was  partly  saved ; 
and  that  in  a  very  singular  way.< 

At  a  synod  held  at  Salona  in  Dalmatia  in  A.  D.  1060, 
Methodius,  notwithstanding  several  popes  had  been  his  patrons^ 
was  declared  a  heretic ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  henceforth  no 
mass  should  be  read  but  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  language.    From 
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the  decrees  of  that  synoc),  it  appears  that  they  took  the  Gothic 
aod  Slavonic  for  the  same  idiom.  A  great  part  of  the  inhahit- 
«nts  of  lUyria  remained  nevertheless  faithful  to  their  language, 
and  to  a  worship  familiar  tor  their  minds  through  that  language* 
A  singular  means  was  found  by  some  of  the  shrewder  priests,  to 
reconcile  their  inclinations  with  the  jealous  despotism  of  Rome. 
A  new  alphabet  was  invented,  or  rather  the  Cyrillic  letters  were 
altered  and  transformed  in  such  a  way,  as  to  approach  in  a 
certain  measure  to  the  Coptic  characters.  To  give  some  au- 
thority to  the  new  invention,  it  was  ascribed  to  Jerome  himself, 
who  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia.  This  is  the  so-called  Glagolitic 
alphabet,  used  by  the  Slavic  priests  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia 
until  the  present  time.^  Cyril's  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  liturgic  books  were  copied  in  these  characters  with  a  very 
few  deviations  in  the  language  ;  which  probably  had  their  foun- 
dation in  the  difference  of  the  Dalmatian  dialect,  or  were  the 
result  of  the  progress  of  time ;  for  this  event  took  place  in  A. 
D.  1220,  at  least  360  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet.  With  this  modification,  the  priests  succeeded  in  sat- 
isfying both  the  people  and  the  chair  of  Rome.  It  sounded 
the  same  to  the  people,  and  looked  different  to  the  pope.  The 
people  submitted  easily  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  cath- 
olic worship,  if  only  their  beloved  language  was  preserved  ;  atld 
the  pope,  fearing  justly  the  transition  of  the  whole  Slavic  pop- 
ulation of  those  provinces  to  the  Greek  church,  permitted  the 
mass  to  be  read  in  Slavonic,  in  order  to  preserve  his  influence 
in  general.  The  reader  will  find  more  on  this  subject  in  the  sequel, 
under  the  head  of  Servian,  Dalmatian,  and  Glagolitic  literature. 

According  to  Vostokof,  a  modern  Russian  writer  of  distinc- 
tion,^ the  history  of  the  Old  Slavic  or  Church  language  and  its 
literary  cultivation,  divides  itself  into  three  periods : 

1 .  From  Cyril,  or  from  the  ninth  century,  to  the  thirteenth 

3^  It  must  be  nientioned  here,  that  by  all  old  writers  a  more  ven- 
erable, and  mostly  a  very  ancient  origin,  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Glagolitic  alphabet  By  some  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Runes  of 
the  Goths  and  Getse  ;  by  otliers  from  the  Thracians  and  Phrygians, 
etc.  Dobrovsky  has  however  proved  by  irrefutable  argmnents,  that 
it  is  not  older  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The  above  narrative  rests 
on  his  authority.  See  his  GlagoliHca,  Prague,  1807.  Schafiarik's 
Geschichte^  etc.  p.  240. 

^  In  his  essay,  "  On  ihe  Old  Slavic  Language  ;**  see  the  Russian 
periodica] :  Tnaiises  of  a  Society  of  friends  of  Russian  Lileralure^ 
No.  XVII.    Mosc  1820. 
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oentury.     This  is  the  mndaU  geoaiDe  Shfooie ;  as  ■ppeui 
from  the  nuuiascripcs  of  that  period. 

3.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  sirteendi  century*  Hiis  is  the 
wuddh  age  of  the  Shvonie,  as  ahered  gradually  hj  Rosrian 
copyists,  and  fidl  of  Roasisois. 

3.  From  the  sixteenth  centonr  to  the  present  time*  Tliis 
comprises  the  wiodem  Slavonic  of  the  church  hooks  printed  in 
Russia  and  Pohnd ;  especially  after  the  so<aIIed  h^avewiemi 
of  those  writings* 

The  roost  ancient  documents  of  the  Old  Slavic  ]anpjage«  are 
not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century*  There  has 
been  indeed  recendy  discovered  a  mannscripc  of  the  trans* 
latioo  of  John  of  Damascus,  written  by  John,  exarch  of  Bul- 
earia,  in  the  ninth  century*  Vostokof  however  proves  on  phik>* 
K>gtcal  grounds,  that  it  cannot  be  the  original,  but  is  a  later  copy* 
The  abovementiooed  Evangelium  of  Qstromir  (1056)  is  the 
earliest  monument  of  the  language,  as  to  the  age  of  which  no 
doubt  exists.  It  b  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg* According  to  Vostokof  this  is  the  third,  or  perhaps 
the  fourth  copy  of  CyriPs  own  translation*  This  latter  is  irre-^ 
trievably  lost,  as  well  as  the  copy  which  was  made  for  Vladimir 
the  Great,  a  hundred  years  afterwards* 

Only  a  few  years  younger  is  a  Sbomikf  A.  D.  1073,  or  a  col- 
lectbn  of  ecclesiastical  writings,  discovered  in  the  year  1817, 
and  a  similar  Sbomik  of  1076 ;  the  former  in  a  convent  near 
Moscow,  the  other  now  in  the  library  of  the  imperial  Her- 
mitage of  St*  Petersburg*  Farther :  the  EvangtUum  of  Mi9^ 
titlaVf  written  before  the  year  1125,  for  the  prince  Mistishv 
Vladimirowttch ;  and  another  Evangdium  of  the  year  1 143, 
both  at  present  in  ecclesiastical  libraries  at  Moscow* 

Besides  these  venerable  documents,  there  are  several  inscrip- 
tions on  stones,  crosses,  and  monuments,  of  equal  antiquity ; 
and  a  whole  series  of  political  documents,  contracts,  ordinances, 
and  similar  writings ;  among  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  Pravda  Rusdcaya^  a  collection  of 
the  laws  of  Jaroslav,  A*  D.  1380.  The  libraries  of  the  Russian 
convents  possess  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which 

^  This  remaikable  manuflcript  was  not  known  before  1738>  when 
h  waa  discovered  in  the  cbrooiclea  of  Novogorod.  It  baa  since  been 
published  in  six  different  editions,  the  first  prepared  by  Schlozer  1767, 
the  last  by  the  Polish  scholar  Rakowiecky,  enriched  with  remarks  and 
illustrations.    See  note  99. 
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are  of  grett  value.  The  Synodal  library  at  Moscow  aboOi  baa  • 
treasure  of  700  Old  Slavic  Codices.  Many  of  them  are  out  of  the 
earliest  period.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg 
possesses  250  Slavic  maouscripts ;  and  what  treasures  are  buried 
ID  the  coDveots  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Mount  Athos,  has  never 
yet  been  investigated.  Among  the  libraries  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, those  of  Vienna  and  the  Vatican  are  rich  in  Old  Slavic 
loanuacripts;  and  there  is  hardly  any  large  collection  of  books 
ID  Europe,  which  has  not  some  of  more  or  less  value  to  exhibit. 

The  number  of  these  monuments  of  the  Old  Slavonie 
augments  considerably  in  the  ucond  period;  and  we  6pd 
ovrselves  the  more  obliged  to  be  satis&ed  with  mentioning  only 
the  most  important  among  them.  At  the  head  of  these,  stands 
ondoubtedly  the  Laurentian  CodeXj  or  the  oldest  existing  copy 
of  Nestor's  Annals,  A.  D.  1377,  now  in  the  imperial  library  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Nestor,  a  monk  in  a  convent  near  Kief,  bora 
A.  D.  1056,  was  the  father  of  Russian  history.  He  wrote  An- 
nab  in  the  Old  Slavks  language,  whk:h  form  the  basis  of  Slavic 
history,  and  are  of  importance  for  the  whole  history  of  the  mid- 
dle sees.  They  were  first  printed  in  A.  D.  1767,  and  subse- 
SMiUy  in  four  editions,  the  last  in  1706.  Schlozer,  the  great 
rman  historian,  wlio  published  them  anew  in  1802— -9,  with 
a  transiatbo,  added  considerably  to  their  original  value  by  a 
critical  and  historical  commentary  upon  them. 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
coarse  of  time,  and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  so  many 

Siorant  copyists,  the  holy  books  bad  of  course  undergone  a 
ange ;  nav,  were  in  some  parts  grown  unintelligible.  The 
necessity  of  a  revision  was  therefore  very  strongly  felt.  In  A. 
D.  J512,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  at  the  request  of 
the  Tsar  Basilios  Ivanovitch,  sent  a  learned  Greek,  monk  of 
Mount  Athos,  to  Moscow,  io  revise  the  church  books,  and  to 
correct  them  according  to  the  Greek  originals.  As  this  person 
some  years  afterwards  fell  into  disgrace  and  could  not  accom- 
pTi^  the  work,  it  was  taken  up  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the 
same  and  the  following  century,  until  the  revision  of  the  liturgi- 
cal books  was  pronounced  to  be  finished  in  A.  D.  1667;  but 
that  of  the  Bible  not  before  A.  D.  1751.  The  principles  on 
which  this  revision,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Imprwtmeni^  was  madct 
were  in  direct  contradictbn  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  genius 
of  the  Slavic  language.  The  revisers,  in  their  unphilosophical 
mode  of  proceedings  tried  only  to  imitate  the  Greek  original, 
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and  to  assimilate  the  grammatical  part  of  the  language  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  Russian  of  tbeir  own  times.  Tbey  all  acted  ia 
the  conviction,  that  tbe  language  of  the  Bible  and  liturgical  books 
was  merely  obsolete  Russian,  Even  the  latest  revisers  of  the 
Bible,  in  1751,  knew  nothing  of  Cyril  or  Methodius;  and  had  no 
doubt  that  the  first  translation  was  made  in  Russia  under  Vladi- 
mir the  Great,  A.  D.  988,  in  the  language  whk:h  was  then  spoken* 

Such  other  works  in  Old  Slavic,  as  were  tbe  productk>ns  of 
this  period,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  tbe  history  of  the  Russian 
and  Servian  literature.  We  have  seen  from  the  preceding,  that 
the  Old  Slavic  had  altered  considerably  ;  nay,  was  in  a  certaia 
measure  amalgamated  with  those  dialects.  We  shall  see  in  tbe 
sequel,  how  it  was  gradually  exchanged  for  them.^ 

The  printing  of  works  in  tbe  Old  Slavic  at  the  present  day,  is 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  tbe  Bible  and  to  what  is  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  it.  Tbe  first  printed  Slavonic  work  was 
set  in  Glagolitic  letters.  This  was  a  missal  of  A.  D.  l483.* 
The  earliest  Cyrillic  printing  office  was  founded  about  A.  D* 
1490,  at  Kracow,  by  Svaipold  Feol.  Nearly  at  tbe  same  time, 
1492,  they  began  in  Servia  and  Herzegovina  to  print  with  Cyril- 
lic types.  In  A.  D.  1519,  a  Cyrillic-Slavonic  printing  office 
was  established  at  Venice;  and  about  tbe  same  time,  a  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  tbe  White-Russian  dialect,  printed  with 
Cyrillic  letters,  was  published  at  Prague  in  Bohemia. 

In  Russia,  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  eastern  Slavic  litera- 
ture, printing  was  not  introduced  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    The  first  work  was  published  in  Moscow 

^  According  to  Vostokof,  the  dialects  of  all  the  Slavic  nations  de- 
viated not  only  much  less  from  each  other  at  the  time  of  Cyril's  trans- 
lation than  they  now  do ;  but  were  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  still  so  similar,  that  the  difi*erenc  nations  were  able  to  under- 
stand each  other,  about  as  well  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  Russia  understand  each  other.  The  difference  of  the 
Slavic  dialects  was  then  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  lexical  part 
of  the  language;  the  grammatical  varieties  which  exist  among  them 
at  the  present  day,  had  not  then  arisen.  The  principal  features  which 
distinguish  the  Russian  of  the  present  day  from  the  Slavonic,  are  ez« 
hibited  in  the  article  on  Russian  LHaraiure  in  the  Foreign  Quaiterly 
Review,  VoL  I.  p.  602. 

^  We  learn  that  M.  von  Koeppen  several  years  ago  discovered 
a  Slavic  work  printed  in  1475 ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
tails, we  are  unable  to  give  a  particular  notice  of  it. 
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A.  D.  1564,  an  edition  of  the  AposiUf  executed  by  the  united 
skill  of  two  printers.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  did  not 
succeed  in  Russia ;  for  a  few  years  after  we  find  one  oi  them  in 
Lemberg,  occupied  in  printing  the  same  book;  and  the  other  at 
Wilna,  in  printing  the  Grospels.  In  Russia  the  Gospels  were 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  A.  D.  1606.  The  first  complete 
Slavonic  Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog  in  Volbynia  (Poland) 
A.  D.  1581,  fol.  printed  after  the  Ms.  of  1499,  which  also  was 
the  first  that  comprehended  the  whole  Bible.*  The  second 
edition  of  the  whole  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed  eighty-two  years 
later,  at  Moscow,  A.  D.  1663.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  sub* 
seouent  editions,  is  given  in  the  note  below.^ 

The  philological  part  of  the  church  Slavonic  language  was 
not  cultivated  so  early  as  would  have  been  desirable.  There 
exists  however  a  grammar  by  Zizania,  published  A.  D.  1596 
in  Warsaw.  Twenty  years  afterwards  another  by  M.  Smotris- 
ky  appeared,  Wilna  1618.  This  work  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered as  of  good  authority;  it  reappeared  in  several  editions, 
and  served  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  grammars  written  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  In  the  year  1822,  the  Abbot 
Dobrovsky  published  his  Institutiones  Linguae  Slavicae  dia- 
kcii  veierisj  a  grammatical  Work  which,  like  all  the  productions 
of  this  distinguished  scholar,  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  renders  all  former  ^orks  of  a  similar  character  useless. 

The  lexical  part  of  this  literature  is  still  more  defective.  Most 
of  the  existing  dictionaries  are  merely  short  and  unsatisfactory 
vocabularies.  The  most  ancient  is  the  work  of  P.  Berynda, 
Lex.  SlavenO'Russicumj  Kief  1627.  More  in  use  at  present 
are  the  Kratkoi  Slowar  Slavjanskotj  or  *  Short  Slavic  Dictiona- 
ry,' by  Eugenius,  St.  Pet.  1784,  and  the  larger  *  Church  Dk;- 

*  See  above,  p.  352. 

^  The  two  first  editions  are  described  above.  The  Vdrd  edition 
did  not  appear  till  nearly  a  cenmry  later,  after  the  revision  of  the  text 
bad  been  completed,  Moscow  1751,  fbl.  Subsequeot  editions  are  as 
follows:  Moscow  1756,  fol.  ib.  1757,  fol.  St  Petersb.  1756,  fol. 
KM  1758,  foL  Sl  Petersb.  1759,  fol.  Mosc.  1759, 3  vols.  8vo.  ib.  1762, 
foL  ib.  1766,  fol.  ib.  1778, 5  vols.  8vo.  Kief  1779,  foL  Mosc  1784, 
fol.  Kief  1788,  5  vok.  8vo.  Mosc.  1790,  fol.  ib.  1797,  foL  ib.  1803, 
fol.  Ofen  (Buda)  1804,  5  vols.  8vo.  Mosc.  1806,  4  vols.  8va  ib. 
1810,  fol.  ib.  1813,  5  vols.  8  vo.  ib.  1815,  8vo.  St  Petersb.  1816, 
8vo.  stereotype  edition,  issued  sixteen  times  up  to  1824.  Also  in  4to, 
stereotype  edition,  issued  five  times  finom  1819  to  1821. 
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tlonary*  by  Ale^aJQf,  4th  ed.  St.  Pet.  1817 — 19.  A  diQtioQ* 
ary  of  this  dialect  for  the  special  usq  of  foreigaers,  does  not  y^t 
exist.^8 

In  modern  times  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  Old  Slavic  language,  and  its  relation  to  its 
kindred  dialects.  Antiqparian  and  paleographical  researches 
have  been  happily  combined  with  philological  investigations ;  and 
the  eminent  names  which  are  found  an^ong  these  diligent  and 
philosophical  inquirers,  ensure  tb^  best  prospects  to  their  pause.^ 


II.    History  of  the  Rwfian  Language  and  lAierature. 

0 

The  name  of  Ruisia  and  (he  Russiani  is  not  older  than  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  northern  part  of  that  vast  empire, 
however,  was  long  before  inhabited  by  Slavip  nations,  who  seem 
to  have  been  divided  into  sniall  states  qnder  chiefs  chosen  by 
themselves ;  to  have  been  peaceful  iq  their  character,  and  most 
of  them  tributary  to  more  powerful  neighbours.  About  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  civil  dissensions  arose  among  the 
Slav!  of  Novogorod,  at  the  election  of  a  new  head  or  posadnik* 
Troubled  at  the  same  time  from  without,  by  the  conquering  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  Varegians,  a  Scandinavian  tribe,  they 
no  longer  felt  able  to  make  resistance  against  them ;  9nd  there** 
fore,  A.  D.  862,  they  chose  Rqrik,  tlie  chief  of  the  Varegians, 
for  their  own  head.    These  Scandinavians  were  by  the  Finns 

called  Ruolzi,  an  appellatiop  which  in  their  language  signifies 

■II''     ■        I.I       ■ ..       -  ■'  '     I    " ■     '      ■    '  ■■  I  ■ 

^  Schaifarik  mentions  that  an  Old  Slavonic  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary was  prepared  and  ready  in  manqscript,  by  Vostokoi^  in  18$^ 
Whether  these  works  have  been  since  printed  we  are  not  informed  ; 
nor  do  we  know  on  what  the  expectation  which  ha  ^presses,  pLl^ 
that  this  deficiency  of  the  Slavic  language  would  be  QgppUed  by  Kop- 
ilar,  is  founded.  , 

39  Very  valuable  and  detailed  notices  on  all  the  subjects  in  immedi* 
a^  connexion  with  the  Old  Slavic  and  modern  Russian  Bible,  are  to 
be  found  in  Henderson's  Biblical  Ri^earches  and  J)ravela  in  Rwaia, 
e|o.  liond.  1836.  A?  tbiis  book  is  aocessibl^  in  this  eoiuiti^',  and 
oiir  limits  are  narrow,  we  abstain  from  giving  more  than  a  genecaJ 
reference  to  it,  as  containing  the  best  information  on  Slavic  matters  ever 
writi^n  in  the  {English  language.  The  reader  will  find  there  too  a  ta* 
blQ  of  tbA  Cyrillie  and  QIag(>litiQ  alphabet,  tak«n  from  Dohrovdcy'a 
Institutianea, 
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Birangin.  This  name,  in  t  dofiie^hftt  fih^rdd  fdrm,  pddsed  oret 
to  the  inbabitaots  of  tbe  acquired  territory,  with  whom  the  con- 
querors soon  amalgamated*  Rurik  founded  thus  the  first  Slavo- 
Kussian  state ;  and  bis  followers,  long  accustomed  to  a  warlike 
oomadic  mode  of  life,  settled  down  among  the  Slavic  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  nationality  of  the  sirangersy  comparatively 
few  in  number,  was  merged  in  (hat  of  the  natives ;  but  still,  in 
one  respect,  it  exercised  a  stroti^  influence  upon  the  latter,  by 
infusing  into  them  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  former.  It  is  only 
since  that  time,  that  we  find  the  Slav!  as  conquerors.  Their 
empire  rapidly  extended  in  the  course  of  the  following  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  their  power  and  external  influence  also  rose  j 
while  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  civil  institutions  of  the  native 
Slavi  were  respected  and  improved.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Jaroslav,  the  son  of  Vladimir  tne  Great,  imi* 
fating  his  fathers  example,  divided  on  his  death-bed  his  empire 
among  his  sons,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension,  anar- 
chy, and  bloody  wars,— a  case  repeated  so  often  in  ancient  his- 
tory, that  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  from  which  modem 
princes  have  derived  a  serk)us  lesson.  Tlie  Mongols  broke  into 
the  country;  easily  subdued  the  Russians  thus  torn  by  internal 
dissensions;  succeeded,  A.  D.  1237,  in  making  them  tributary ; 
and  kept  them  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  most  dishonourable 
bondage.  During  this  long  period,  every  germ  of  literary  culti- 
vation perished.  In  tbe  miadle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Ivan 
Vasilievitcb  III,*  delivered  bis  country  from  the  Asiatic  barbari- 
anst  then  weakened  by  domestic  dissensions;  conquered  his 
Russian  rivals ;  and  united  Novogorod  with  his  own  princedom 
of  Moscow.  From  that  period  the  power  and  physical  welfare 
of  Russia  has  increased  without  interruptk>n  to  the  present  time. 
The  literary  cultivation  of  its  inhabitants  has  likewise  advanced ; 
al  first  indeed  with  steps  hardly  proportioned  to  the  external 
progress  of  the  empire ;  but  now  for  more  than  a  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  despotic  activity  of  their  sovereigns,  with  a 
wonderful  rapidity. 

The  history  of  Russian  literature  has  three  distinct  periods. 
The^f^  period  comprises  an  interval  of  more  than  nine  centu- 
ries, from  the  date  of  our  first  knowledge  of  the  Russian  Slavi, 
to  the  coming  of  age  of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.  1689.  This 
perk>d  would  easily  admit  of  several  subdivisions ;  and  did  we 

*  Also  called  Ivan  I. 
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firetend  in  these  pages  to  give  the  reader  more  than  a  sketch  of 
iterary  history,  we  should  perhaps  find  it  advisable  to  adopt 
them.  This  long  period,  however,  both  in  a  comparative  and 
an  absolute  sense,  is  so  very  poor,  that,  limited  as  we  are,  a  few 
words  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  survey  of  it ;  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  the  productions  of  this  period  are  closely  con* 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Old  Slavic  language,  and  have 
mpsdy  been  already  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  second  period  extends  from  the  coming  of  age  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  his  daughter,  A.  D. 
1741,  which  was  the  commencement  of  Lomonosofs  influ- 
ence. 

The  third  period  extends  from  Lomonosof  the  creator  of 
Russian  prose,  to  Karamzin  the  reformer  of  it,  who  was  bom  io 
1766. 

The  fourth  period  covers  the  interval  from  Karamzb  to  the 
present  time. 

Before  however  we  begin  our  historical  notices,  a  few  words 
relating  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Russian  language, 
may  find  a  place  here.  Three  principal  dialects  are  to  be  dis- 
tiDguished,  viz. 

1.  The  Russian  proper^  the  true  literary  language  of  the 
whole  Russian  nation,  and  spoken  in  Moscow  and  all  the  central 
and  northern  part  of  the  European  Russian  empire.  Vulgar  and 
corrupted  branches  of  this  dialect,  are  those  of  Suzdal  and  Olo- 
netzic,  the  last  of  which  is  mixed  with  Finnish  words. 

2.  The  Malo'Russiany  the  language  of  the  south  of  Russia, 
especially  towards  the  east.  The  principal  difference  between 
this  dialect  and  the  Russian  proper,  consists  partly  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  several  letters ;  e.  g.  in  that  of  the  consonant  Fy 
which  sounds  in  the  latter  like  g  bard,  but  in  the  former  like  A, 
as  hospodin  instead  of  gospodin,  master,  lord  ;  partly  in  many 
obsolete  forms  of  expression,  which  seem  to  give  to  the  Malo- 
Russian  a  nearer  relationship  to  the  Old  Slavic,  in  which  similar 
idioms  are  to  be  found.  The  influence  of  the  Poles,  who  for 
nearly  two  centuries  were  rulers  of  this  part  of  the  country,  is 
also  still  perceptible  in  the  language.  This  dialect  is  perhaps 
richer  than  any  other  in  national  songs.^^    Many  of  them  are  of 

^  A  very  valuable  collection  has  been  recently  prepared  by  M. 
Maximovitcb,  Malo-rossiskcQa  pesni,  Moscow  1829.  An  older  one, 
published  in  1819  by  prince  Tzertelef,  contains  only  eight  songs. 
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pecoliar  beauty,  touching  natoele,  and  a  poetical  truth  which  far 
outshines  all  artificial  decorations.  The  greater  part  of  these 
songs  have  an  elegiac  character;  as  is  the  case  indeed  with 
most  productions  of  the  common  people.  The  dialect  itself, 
however,  is  far  from  being  less  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the 
comic.  There  exists  in  it  a  travesty  of  the  Eneid,  written  by 
J.  Kottjarovsky,  a  hettnan  of  the  Cossaks,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
informecl,  which  has  found  great  at)plause  throughout  all  Russia, 
although  a  foreigner  is  less  able  to  appreciate  its  peculiarities 
and  beauties ;  since  all  poetic  excellence  indeed  of  a  comic  de- 
scription, can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  not  only  with 
the  poetic  language,  but  also  with  all  those  minute  local  and  his- 
torical circumstances,  the  allusion  to  which  contributes  so  fre- 
quently to  augment  the  ludicrous. 

Essentially  the  same  with  the  Malo-Russian  is  the  idiom  of 
the  Ruaniaks  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  and  the  north<-eastem 
districts  of  Hungary ;  and  the  few  variations  which  occur  in  it 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  branch  of  the  Slavic  race;  and 
their  beautiful  national  songs,  scattered  among  a  widely  ex- 
tended people,  still  await  a  tasteful  and  judicious  collector. 

3.  The  White^Russian  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  Lithuania  and 
a  portion  of  White  Russia,  especially  Volhynia.  The  situation 
of  these  provinces  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  being  full  of  Po- 
lisms.  All  the  historical  documents  of  Lithuania  are  written  in 
this  dialect;  and  several  Russian  writers  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  employed  it  in  preference  to  the  Old  Sla- 
vonic.   It  is  the  youngest  of  the  Russian  dialects. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  consideringthe  Russian  language  as  a 
whole,  is  its  immense  copiousness.  The  early  influence  of  for- 
eign nations  appears  here  as  a  decided  advantage.  The  Ger- 
man, in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  for  foreign  ideas  and 
forms  of  ihoughty  repels  nevertheless  all  foreign  toords  and  forms 
of  expression  as  unnatural  excrescences.  It  is  evidently  dis- 
figured by  the  adoption  of  foreign  words,  and  can  preserve  its 
beauty  only  by  adhering  to  its  own  national  and  inexhaustible 
sources.  The  Russian,  having  been  in  early  times  successively 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Scandinavian,  Mongolian,  Tar- 
tar, and  Polish  languages,  is  in  this  respect  to  be  compared,  in 
a  certain  measure,  with  the  English,  in  which  the  ancient  Brit- 
ish, the  Latin,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish  and  the  French  amalgam- 
ated in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ideas  of  these  difllerent  nations 
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were  adopted.  Hence  notbing  that  ever  eontriboted  to 
tbe  singular  composition  of  tbis  ricb  language,  appears  to 
be  borrowed ;  but  all  belongs  to  it  as  its  kwful  property.  Bot 
tbe^great  pre-eminence  of  the  Russian  appears  in  (be  use  wbicb 
it  made  of  tbese*  adopted  treasures.  Its  greater  flexibility  made 
it  capable  of  employing  foreign  words  merely  as  roots,  from 
which  it  raised  stems  and  branches  by  means  of  its  own  native 
resources.  It  is  this  copiousness  and  variety  of  radical  syllables, 
which  gives  to  the  Russian  a  claim  over  all  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages. 

Another  excellence  is  tbe  great  freedom  of  constmctioii  which 
it  allows,  without  any  danger  of  becoming  aninteiligible  or  eveo 
ambiguous.  It  resembles  in  this  point  the  classic  languages; 
from  which  however  its  small  number  of  conjunctions  decidedly 
distinguishes  it.  This  want  of  conjunctions  has  been  objected 
to  the  language  as  a  defect }  it  seems  however  to  be  one  of  the 
causes,  why  it  is  so  remarkably  clear  and  distinct;  since  it  cam 
only  admit  of  comparatively  short  phrases.  In  s^te  of  this 
clearness,  its  adaptedness  for  poetry  is  tindeniable ;  and  in  this 
branch  the  incomparable  national  songs  extant  in  it,  would  afibrd 
a  most  noble  foundation  even  in  respect  to  forms,  if  nature  could 
ever  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  perverted  taste  of  fashion. 
Whether  this  language  is  really  capable  of  entirely  imitating  tbe 
classic  metres,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among  distinguished 
Slavic  philologians.*  As  to  its  euphony,  what  has  been  said 
above  in  respect  to  the  Slavic  languages  in  general,  may  be  a]>- 
plied  particularly  to  the  Russian.  Here  however  the  ear  of  tbe 
unprejudiced  listener  akme  can  decide. 

yiRST  nRion. 

To  tbe  OMiiag  of  ftg«  of  Bstor  tbt  Ontt,  liflSa. 

The  influence  of  the  Varegians  in  respect  to  the  language, 
appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable;  their  own  idiom  on  the 
contrary  being  soon  absorbed  by  that  of  the  natives.  Rurik's 
grandsons  had  already  Slavic  names. f  The  principal  event  in 
those  ancient  times,  and  one  which  manifested  its  beneficent 
consequences  in  respect  to  civilization  here,  as  everywhere,  was 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 

*  See  Schaflarik  p.  178,  note  4. 
f  Sviatosiav,  Jaropulk^  Jaroslav,  etc. 
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century*    Vladimir  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  monarchy 
founded  the  first  schools ;  Greek  artists  were  called  from  Con- 
stantinople to  embellish  the  newly  erected  churches  at  Kief ; 
and  poetry  found  a  patron  and  at  the  same  time  her  hero  in 
Vladimir*    Vladimir  and  l^is  knights  are  the  Russian  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers,  king  Arthur  and  his  round  table.     Their 
deeds  and  exploits  have  proved  a  rich  source  for  the  popular 
tales  and  songs  o(  posterity,  and  serve  even  now  to  give  to  the 
earlier  age  of  Russian  history  a  tinge  of  that  romantic  charm, 
of  which  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  utterly  void  and 
poor.    The  establishment  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  Cyril's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  litur- 
gical books.    The  kindred  language  of  these  writings  was  intel- 
ligible to  them ;  but  was  still  distinct  enough  from  the  old  Rus- 
sian, to  permit  them  to  exist  side  by  side  as  two  different  lan- 
guages ;  the  one  fixed  and  immovable,  ihe  voice  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  priests,  and  the  laws ;  the  other  varying,  advancing, 
extending,  adapting  itself  to  the  progress  of  time.     That  this 
latter,  the  genuine  old  Russian,  had  its  poets,  was,  until  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  only  known  by  historical  tradition ;  no 
monument  of  them  seemed  to  be  left.     But  at  that  time,  A.  D* 
1794,  a  Russian  nobleman.  Count  Mussin-Pushkin,  discovered 
the  manuscript  of  an  epic  poem,  '  Igor's  Expedition  against  the 
Polovtzi,'   apparendy  not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.    It  is 
a  piece  of  national  poetry  of  the  highest  beauty,  united  with  an 
equal  share  of  power  and  gracefulness.    But  what  strikes  us 
even  more  than  this,  is,  that  we  find  in  it  no  trace  of  that  rude- 
ness, which  would  naturally  be  expected  in  the  production  of  a 
period  when  darkness  still  covered  all  eastern  Europe,  and  of  a 
poet  belonging  to  a  nation,  which  we  have  hardly  longer  than  a 
century  ceased  to  consider  as  barbarians!    There  hovers  a 
spirit  of  meekness  over  the  whole,  which  sometimes  even  seems 
to  endanger  the  energy  of  the  representation.    The  truth  is,  that 
the  Russians  enjoyed  at  this  early  period  a  higher  degree  of 
mental  cultivation  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe.     There 
were  several  writers  even  among  their  princes.     Jaroslav,  the 
son  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  was  not  less  active  than  his  father 
bad  been  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  a)lthat  stands 
in  connexion  with  religion.      He  sent  priests  throughout  the 
whole  country  to  instruct  the  people,  and  founded  in  Novogorod  a 
theological  seminary  for  three  hundred-students.  He  took  care  that 
the  translation  of  the  church  books  was  continued ;  but  the  most 
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remarkable  moDumeDt  of  bis  reigOi  as  well  id  an  bislorical  as  io 
a  philological  respect,  is  tbe  Pravda  Russkaj  a  collection  of 
laws.^  Anotber  grand  duice  of  Russia,  Vladimir  Vsevolodovitcb 
Monomacby  who  died  in  1 125,  wrote  ^  Instructions  for  bis  Child- 
ren ;'  one  of  his  successors,  Constantine  Vsevolodovitch,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  produced  a  history  of  the  Russian  princes, 
which  is  now  lost.  The  clergy,  safe  in  their  cells  from  the 
tempests  of  war,  were  busy  in  translating  from  the  Greeic ;  Nes- 
tor wrote  his  valuable  annals;*  another  priest,  Basilius,  de- 
scribed the  cotemporary  events  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  Sylves- 
ter, bishop  of  Perejaslavl,  d.  1 124,  and  several  others  of  the 
clergy,  continued  Nestor's  annals;^  while  Hegumen  Daniel 
wrote  his  Travels  to  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  theological  productions  of  tbe  early  portion  of  this  pe- 
riod, are  of  less  value  than  the  historical.  It  was  however  this 
field,  that  was  cultivated  most  diligently.  There  are  several 
sermons,  or  rather  synodal  oraisonSj  still  extant ;  some  of 
which,  by  anotber  Cyril,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  A.  D.  1281,  are 
not  without  real  eloquence.  Most  of  tbe  productions  of  this 
early  period,  which  belong  indeed  more  to  the  history  of  tbe 
Slavonic  than  of  the  Russian  literature,  perished  in  the  devas- 
tations and  conflagration  of  the  Mongols. 

From  A.  D.  1238  to  1462,  the  Russian  princes,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  vassals  of  the  Mongol  Tartars,  or  the  Golden 
HordeJ^    In  tbe  course  of  these  two  centuries,  nearly  every 

^^  Pravda  Russka^  Jus  Russorum. '  See  above,  note  34. 

*  See  above,  p.  355. 

^^  These  valuable  chronicles  were  continued  under  different  tides, 
but  without  interruption,  until  the  reign  of  Alexia,  fioher  of  Peter  I. 

^  The  Mongols  and  Tartars  have  been  frequently  confounded 
by  historical  writers :  they  are  however  two  races  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  first  a  North-Eastern,  the  second  a  South- West- 
em  Asiatic  nation.  The  Mongols  however,  between  the  thuteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries^  conquerors  of  the  Tartars  as  well  as  of  half 
Asia,  and  of  Europe  as  far  as  Silesia,  and  comparatively  only  small  in 
number,  amalgamated  gradually  with  the  subjugated  Tartars  among 
whom  they  settled.  Tbe  present  Mongols  are  partly  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  China  in  the  ancient  Mongolia,  the  country  from  whence 
Jenghis  Khan  came ;  partly  Russian  subjects,  scattered  through  the 
government  of  Irkutzk,  and  mixed  with  Kalmucks  and  other  Astatic 
tribes. 
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trace  of  cultivation  perished.  No  school  existed  during  this 
whole  time  throughout  all  Russia.  The  Mongols  set  fire  to  the 
cities ;  sought  out  and  destroyed  what  written  documents  they 
could  find ;  and  purposely  demolished  all  monuments  of  nation- 
al culture.  The  convents  alone  found  in  their  policy  a  sort  of 
protection.  Science  therefore  became  more  than  ever  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  monks.  Among  these,  however,  no 
trace  ot  classical  leambg,  and  hardly  a  show  of  scholastic  wis- 
dom, was  to  be  found.  Fortunately  they  improved  their  time 
as  well  in  respect  to  poster!^  by  writing  annals,  as  for  their  own 
personal  benefit  bv  accumulating  wealth. 

The  re-establisnment  of  Russian  independence  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  a  reviving  influence  on  national  sci- 
ence and  literature.  The  nation  however  had  been  too  longkept 
back,  ever  to  be  able  to  overtake  their  western  neiehbours.  From 
this  point  a  new  divisbn  of  this  period  begins.  Most  of  the  Rus- 
sian princes  were  men  of  powerful  and  active  minds ;  they  in- 
vited artists  and  physicians  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germanv^ 
into  their  country,  and  rewarded  them  liberally.  Ivan  IV,^  A. 
D.  1538— -84,  ordered  schools  to  be  founded  in  all  the  cities  of 
bis  empire ;  under  his  reign  the  first  printing-office  was  estab- 
lished in  Moscow  in  1564.  Soon  afterwards  a  theological  acad- 
emv  was  founded  at  Kief.  Boris  Godunof,  1598 — 1605,  sent 
eighteen  noble  youth  to  study  at  foreign  universities.  The  prin- 
ces of  the  bouse  of  Romanof  shewed  themselves  not  less  active. 
Alexei  and  Fedor,  the  father  and  brother  of  Peter  the  Great, 
opened  the  way  for  that  bold  reformer,  and  appear  as  his  worthy 

Eredecessors ;  indeed  the  merit  of  several  improvements  which 
avebeen  generally  ascribed  to  Peter,  belongs  to  them.  During 
this  whole  later  period,  the  Polish  language  and  literature  exert- 
ed a  decided  influence  on  the  Russian  i  and  some  writers  began 
to  use  the  dialect  of  White  Russia,  an  impure  mixture  of  the 
two,^  while  the  pure  Russian  was  despised  as  merely  fit  for  vul- 
gar use.  Thu  latter  began  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  shake  ofiT  these  chains  and  acquire  for  itself 
an  independent  form. 

The  first  germs  of  dramatic  art  were  likewise  carried  from 
Poland  to  Russia.    In  Kief,  the  theological  students  performed 

^  Also  caUed  Ivan  11,  and  Ivan  the  Cruel ;  by  modem  historiant 
the  Russian  Nero. 

^^  See  aboye,  p.  961. 
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ecclesiastical  dramas ;  -and  travelled  about  during  the  holidays, 
to  exhibit  their  skill  in  other  cities.  The  scenes  which  they  had 
to  repeat  most  frequently,  were  the  three  children  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  Haman's  execution.  The  tragedies  of  Simeon  of 
Polotzk,  in  the  Old  Slavic  language,  had  great  success  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  renown  penetrated 
from  the  convents  to  the  court;  where  they  were  performed  be- 
fore Tzar  Fedor,  the  predecessor  of  Peter.**  His  minister, 
Matveyef,  the  Slavic  Mecaenas  of  bis  time,  and  himself  a  wri- 
ter, invited  the  first  stage-players  to  Russia ;  and  at  his  instiga- 
tion, the  first  secular  drama,  a  translatk>n  of  Molidre's  '^  M6de- 
cin  malgre  lui,"  was  played  before  the  gratified  princesses  and 
their  enraptured  maids  of  honour. 

This  latter  portion  of  the  first  period,  poor  as  it  is,  has  never- 
theless several  books  of  travels  to  exhibit.  A  merchant  of  Tver, 
Athanasius  Nikitin,  travelled  in  the  year  1470  to  India,  visited 
the  Dekkan  and  Golconda,  and  gave  on  his  return  a  description  of 
those  countries.  Two  other  merchants  of  Moscow,  Korobeini- 
kof  and  Grekof,  described  a  century  later  their  travels  through 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Fedor  Bai'kof,  Russian  envoy  to 
China,  published  likewise  a  book  of  ti'avels  in  this  remarkable 
country. 

In  the  department  of  history,  this  portk)n  of  the  first  period 
was  surprisingly  productive.  Not  only  were  the  Annals  of  the 
venerable  Nestor,  the  basis  of  all  Slavic  history,  continued  by 
the  monks  with  fidelity  and  zeal ;  but  a  whole  series  of  other 
annals,  biographies  of  single  princes,  and  chronographies,  were 
produced ;  and  even  some  foreign  nations  received  their  share 
of  attention .'^^  The  reader  however  must  not  expect  to  find  a 
vestige  of  philosophical  genius,  nor  a  philosophical  representation 
of  the  events.  Entirely  unacquainted  with  classical  literature, 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  Byzantine  age  were  their  only  models. 

^^  Most  of  these  dramas  are  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  synodal 
library  at  Moscow.  A  selection  has  been  printed  in  the  Dreunu  Roa- 
sisk.  Bibliotheka,  i.  e.  Old  Russian  Library,  Moscow  1818. 

^'^  The  above  mentioned  chronicles,  and  another  series  of  annak 
of  a  genealogical  character,  known  under  the  title  Stepennajar  Knigi, 
mutually  supply  each  other.  Simon  of  Suzdal,  the  metropolitan  Cyp- 
rian, a  Servian  by  birth,  and  Macarius,  metropolitan  of  Moscow^  a 
clergyman  of  great  merits,  are  to  be  named  here.  Another  old  chroni- 
cle called  SoJtUkii  fFremenik  was  first  published  in  1820  by  Stroye£ 
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The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  a  dry  and  faithful  narrative  of 
facts.* 

The  weakest  part  of  the  literature  of  this  later  period,  a  sketch 
of  which  however  seems  more  appropriate  here  than  any  otheti 
is  the  theological  branch.  It  is  true  that  the  Improvement  of  the 
old  church  books,  was  executed  with  much  zeal ;  but  id  what 
spirit  this  was  done,  in  a  philological  respect,  we  have  mentioned 
above  in  the  history  6f  the  Old  Slavonic  literature,  to  which  the 
labours  of  the  translators  properly  belong.  Nikon,  patriarch  of 
Russia,  d.  1681,  carried  on  this  work  with  the  greatest  activity; 
and  besides  this  set  on  foot  a  collection  of  historical  annals.* 
The  light  of  the  Reformation,  which  at  that  time  spread  its  bene6* 
cent  beams  over  all  Europe,  and  had  particularly  such  a  strong 
influence  on  Poland,  did  not  penetrate  into  the  night  of  the  Rus- 
sian church;  thegloom  of  which,  however,  had  always  been  mit- 
igated by  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  christian  love.  Still,  we 
notice  among  the  pulpit  productions  of  this  time  somewhat  of 
the  polemic  genius  of  the  age.  It  was  not,  however,  against  the 
bold  innovations  of  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  that  the  clergy  found 
occasion  to  turn  their  weapons,  but  against  the  Jewish  heresy  l^ 
A  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  Moscow  1680,  deserves 
to  be  distinguished  among  similar  productions.  The  writer  was 
the  monk  Simeon  of  Polotzk,  author  of  the  ^above-mentioned 
spiritual  dramas,  and  instructor  of  the  Tzar  Fedor.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  first  attempt  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Rus- 
sian dialect.    Francis  Skorina,  the  translator,  likewise  a  native 

*  There  is,  however,  in  the  style  of  Nestor  and  his  immediate  sue- 
cessors,  a  certain  endeavour  after  animation.  Speeches  and  dia- 
logues are  introduced,  and  pious  reflections  and  biblical  sentences  are 
scattered  through  the  whole.  ' 

^  Known  under  the  title :  Mkonov  spisokf  published  St.  Peters- 
burg 1767 — 82,  8  vols.  For  the  Improvemeni  of  the  Slavonic  Bible, 
Nikon  alone,  by  applying  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  oth- 
er Greek  dignitaries,  obtained  500  Greek  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  por- 
tions of  the  N.  Test.  Some  of  them  contained  also  the  Septuagint 
These  were  mosdy  from  Mount  Athos,  and  are  now  the  celebrated 
Moscow  MSS.  collated  by  Matthaei.     See  Henderson,  p.  £S2, 53. 

'^  Joseph  Sanin,  a  monk,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jewish  heresy  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  series  of  sermons  against  it  This  last 
was  also  done  by  the  bishop  of  Novogorod,  Gennadius.  Tlie  Russian 
church  had  a  zealous  advocate  in  the  archbishop  Lazar  Baranovitch, 
d.lG9a 
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of  Polotzk,  where  the  Polish  ioflueoce  was  stronger  than  in  any 
other  quarter,  was  a  doctor  of  medicme ;  but  the  time  bad  now 
come  when  it  began  to  be  felt  over  all  Europe,  that  the  holy  toI- 
ume  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  Some  parts  only 
of  his  translatbn  have  been  printed.^^ 

In  the  course  of-  the  sbcteenth  century,  several  printing  offices 
bad  been  established  in  Russia,  almost  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  theological  works;  since  nearly  all  historical  writings  were 
preserved  in  manuscript,  and  have  been  first  printed  in  modem 
times.  The  awkward  appearance  of  Cyril's  alphabet,  seemed  to* 
add  an  unnecessary  difficulty  to  the  diffijsion  of  the  knowledge 
of  reading.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Elias 
Kopiovitch  made  some  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Slavic  letters ;  it  was  however  reserved  to  r eter's  reforming 
hand,  to  give  to  them  a  fixed  and  permanent  shape. 

SECOND  PKRIOD. 
FVom  the  majoritj  of  Peter  th«  Great,  A.  D.  1689,  to  Lomoootof,  A.  D.  1741. 

The  histofy  of  the  genuine  Russian  literature  begins  only  with 
the  adoption  of  the  language  of  the  people  for  all  civil  writings. 
It  was  reter  the  Great,  who  raised  this  language  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  public  business,  in  which  all  transactions  of  the  courts 
of  justice  henceforth  were  to  be  held,  and  all  ordinances  to  be 
issued.  Ere  this  great  man  was  able  to  establish  a  Russian 
printing  office  in  his  own  empire^  in  order  not  to  lose  time,  he 
save  a  privilege  for  fifteen  years  to  the  Dutch  printer  Tessing 
lor  Russian  works.  It  was  in  Amsterdam,  in  1699,  that  the  first 
Russian  book  was  printed.  About  the  year  1704,  Peter  himself 
invented  some  alterations  in  the  Slavic  letters,  principally  so  as 
to  make  them  more  similar  to  the  Latin.  He  caused  a  fount  of 
these  new  types  to  be  cast  by  Dutch  artists ;  and  the  first  Rus- 
sian newspaper  was  printed  with  them  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1705. 
These  letters,  with  some  additional  alterations  during  the  course 
of  the  following  ten  years,  were  generally  adopted  for  the  Rus- 

^^  A  part  of  the  O.T.  Prague  1517 — 19 ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
Vilna  1£S25.  Skorina,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  found  it  necessary  to 
excuse  his  meddling  with  holy  things  by  the  example  of  St.  Luke, 
who,  he  says,  was  of  the  same  profession.  The  dialect  of  this  trans- 
lation is  the  ifVhito  Russian ;  and  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  first 
specimen  of  Russian  liiymed  poetry. 
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sian  langaagOi  and  are  in  use  ar  the  present  time.  The  same 
letters,  with  a  few  slight  variations,  are  also  used  by  that  portioo 
of  the  Servians  who  belong'  to  the  eastern  church ;  the  other 
portion  making  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  In  all  theological 
writings,  however,  the  ancient  forms  of  the  letters  are  preserved. 
This  is  the  diflbrence  between  the  groihdankii  and  tsaerkvenniii 
or  the  civil  and  church  alphabet.^ 

The  energy  with  which  this  emperor,  a  real  autocraiy  pro* 
ceeded,  caused  his  people  to  overleap  a  whole  century.  If 
there  is  something  revolting  to  a  liberal  mind  in  the  despotic 
haste  with  which  he  deprived  a  great  nation  at  once  of  a  part  of 
their  nationality,  through  his  arbitrary  decision  in  all  that  he 
deemed  best  for  them,  still  it  serves  greatly  to  allay  this  feeling, 
to  observe  that  the  resistance  which  he  experienced,  did  not 
proceed  from  the  people,  but  almost  exclusively  from  the  obsti* 
nate  pride  of  a  spoiled  nobility,  and  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
an  ignorant  and  jealous  priesthood.  The  Russian  nation  itself 
is  indeed,  more  than  any  other  people,  susceptible  of  deep  im- 
pressions. Hence  they  are  in  general  not  averse  to  innovations ; 
and  were  in  Peter's  time,  as  now,  willing  to  be  conducted  by  a 
hand,  acknowledged  as  that  of  a  superior.  In  consequence  of 
these  very  national  qualities,  good  or  bad,  they  are  capable  of 
beine  readily  moulded  into  any  new  form. 

Whether  the  rapidity,  nay,  vehemence  of  the  Tzar's  improve- 
ments were  a  real  benefit  to  the  nation,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
examine ;  but  for  the  free  developement  of  the  language  and 
literature,  it  is  evident  that  his  proceedings  were  injurious,  not- 
withstanding their  apparently  wonderful  eSecU  Although  the 
language  possesses  all  the  elementsof  perfection,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  not  inconsiderable  mass  of  talent  which  has  developed  itself 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  Russian  literature  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  single  work  of  great  and  decided  original  value.  The 
best  works  which  they  have,  are  imitations,  and  he  is  the  most 
distingubhed  writer  whose  discernment  leads  him  to  choose  the 
best  model.  *  There  is  no  doubt,  the  present  standing  of  the 
Russian  literature  in  general  would  have  been  much  lower,  and 
its  extent  especially  would  have  been  much  smaller,  than  it  now 

^ __^ __^ ■ 

^  The  Russians,  however,  out  of  the  forty-six  charaetera  of  the 
Slavonic  alphabet,  could  make  use  only  of  thirty-five ;  the  Servians, 
according  to  Vuk  Stephanovitch,  only  of  twenty-eight. 
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IS)  bad  the  Russi&D  genius  been  permitted  to  break  its  own  way 
through  the  darkness  j  but  there  is  still  less  doubt,  that  in  this 
case  it  would  have  preserved  its  orieinai  peculiaritf,  that  woo- 
derful  blending  of  the  East  and  the  West,  of  Asiatic  suppleness 
and  European  energy,  of  which  their  popular  songs  give  such 
afiecting,  and  in  some  cases,  powerful  specimens.^ 

Peter,  without' delay,  caused  many  books  to  be  translated  io^ 
to  Russian,  from  the  German,  French,  English,  and  Dutch  lan- 
guages. The  haste  however  with  which  this  was  performed, 
and  the  greater  attention  of  the  Tzar  to  the  matter  than  to  the 
form  J  had  the  natural  consequence,  that  most  of  these  translations 
were  miserable  productions,  executed  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  language  itself.  Peter's  only  object  was  to  enable  his 
subjects  to  become  a  reading  people^  and  to  communicate  to 
them  useful  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books.  Beau- 
ties of  style,  and  even  mere  purity  of  language,  belong  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  to  the  luxuries  of  literature ;  the  Tzar  thought  only 
of  utility. 

These  innovations  in  literature  found  of  course  a  great  many 
opponents  among  the  clergy ;  but  there  were  some  enlightened 
priests  among  those  who  held  the  highest  standing  in  the  church, 
who  favoured  in  general  the  Tzar's  plan.  The  field  of  theology 
became  somewhat  more  cultivated  during  this  period.  Theo- 
phan  Prokovitch,  archbishop  of  Novogorod,  d.  1736,  alone 
wrote  six^  works,  of  which  however  only  about  half  were 
printed.     He  was  Peter's  faithful  assistant;  and  not  only  his 

^  The  Russians  are  particularly  rich  in  nursery  tales,  preserved  only 
by  tradition,  and  written  down  in  modern  times.  The  attention  of  the 
Rusman  literati  has  been  but  recently  directed  to  this  subject.  The 
reader  who  wishes  for  information  on  this  part  of  Slavic  literature, 
will  find  a  survey  of  it  in  Schafiarik's  History  of  the  Slavic  Literature, 
p.  140.  n.  1. — ^There  have  however  appeared  several  valuable  collec- 
tions in  this  department,  since  the  publication  of  that  woric.  An 
English  collection  of  translations  of  Russian  pwpvlaT  poetry  is  not 
known  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  pieces  contained  in  Bowring^ 
Russian  Anthology,  which  may  give  to  the  reader  a  taste  of  their 
prevailing  beauty.  Whoever  understands  German,  will  be  gradfied 
with  the  works :  I^slt  VkuHmir  und  seine  Tqfehimdej  Lpzg.  1819. 
SUmmen  des  Russisclten  FolkSy  by  Goetze,  Stuttgard  1825.  Prinz 
Tzertelef 's  Geist  der  Ross.  Paesie,  etc.  Leipz.  1822.  Dietrich'^  Rue- 
aische  VoUtsmOrehen  gtsammeU^  etc     Leipz.  1831. 
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learaiitg  and  roental  gifts,  but  his  moral  excellence,  gained  him 
a*  decided  influence.  He  was  usually  styled  the  Russian  Cbry- 
sostom. 

The  metropolitan  o(  Rostof,  called  the  holy  Demetrius, 
d.  1709,  was  likewise  a  very  productive  theological  writer.  He 
was  considered  by  his  cotemporaries  as  a  true  pattern  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  learning.  The 
metropolitan  Stephen  Javorsky,  d.  1722,  was  celebrated  for  bis 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  Gabriel  Bushinsky,  bishop  of  Rjazan 
and  Murom,  d.  1731,  was  not  only  a  theological  writer,  but 
translated  also  works  on  history.  A  remarkable  example  in  this 
period,  is  Elias  Kopiyevsky,^  d.  1701,  who^studied  theology  in 
Holland,  and  became  a  protestant,  and  afterwards  a  pastor  at 
Amsterdam.  He  aided  zealously  in  Peter's  great  work  of  trans- 
lations. Several  historical  and  philological  works  translated  by 
him,  were  published  by  Tessing.  Luther's  Catechism  was 
translated  about  the  same  time  by  the  pastor  Gliick  of  Livonia, 
who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Russians  and  carried  to 
Moscow.  It  was  in  his  house  that  Catharine,  the  future  em- 
press of  Russia,  was  brought  up.^ 

Among  the  secular  writers  of  this  period,  prince  Antiochus 
Kantemir,  d.  1745,  must  above  all  be  mentioned.  Of  Greek 
extraction,  and  born  in  Constantinople,  with  all  the  ;advantages 
of  an  accomplished  education,  and  in  full  possession  of  several 
highly  cultivated  languages,  he  nevertheless  chose  the  Russian 
idiom  for  his  poetical  productbns.  These  are  mostly  satires, 
and'  evidently  bear  the  stamp  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  Besides  these  he  wrote  on  difierent  subjects  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  translated  a  selection  from  the  Epistles  of  Hor- 
ace, and  Fontenelle's  work  on  the  plurality  of  worlds.  . 

Among  the  lyric  poets,  two  Cossaks,  Cyril  Danilof,  and  Se- 
men Klimofskv,  are  named  with  some  distinction.  Leont.  Mag- 
nitzky  wrote  the  first  Russian  Arithmetic  with  Arabic  numerals. 
In  historical  contributk>ns  this  period  is  likewise  not  poor ;  but 

as  the  writers  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  style,  or  did 

^^'»^'~^'^'~'~"^'™— ''^■™^— ^— — ^— -j^^^-i-^p-^^i^^*^^^^^^— ^^^— ^^— ^i^— ^— '^^^ ^1 1  111  1 1  — — ^■—      ^^^^i^— ^^— ^ 

^  Or  Kapiyemidi,  the  same  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  having 
improved  Che  appearance  of  the  alphabet 

^  The  same  Gliick  had  translated  the  Goepels  into  Lettonian, 
and  made  also  an  attempt  to  jfumish  the  Ruaeians  with  a  version  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  vulgar  tongue.  The  detail  may  be  read  in 
Henderson's  Researches,  p.  111. 
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not  know  from  what  principles  to  begin,  the  language  remained 
entirely  uncultivated.  There  was  as  yet  no  thought  of  a  Rus- 
sian Grammar.  In  poetry  the  system  of  rhymed  verses,  in 
which  the  syllables  were  not  measured,  but  counted,  in  imitatbn 
of  the  Poles,  reigned  exclusively.  Meanwhile* the  popular 
songs  held  faithfuUy  to  the  old  Kussian  irregular  but  highly 
musical  numbers,  consulting  only  the  ear.  Trediakofsky,  bom 
1703,  was  the  first  who  examined  more  closely  the  nature  of 
the  language,  and  advised  the  adoptbn  of  the  classical  metres 
founded  on  quantity.  He  applied  on  this  point  merely  the  prin- 
ciples which  Zizania  and  Smotrisky  nearly  a  century  before  had 
established  for  the  Old  Slavic  idiom,  and  with  equal  {Mropriety. 
But  as  the  talent  for  illustrating  his  rules  by  good  examples,  was 
wanting  in  him,  he  made  very  little  impressbn ;  and  his  name 
and  endeavours  were  soon  forgotten.^ 

THIRD   FXRIOD. 
Fnm  LononoMf  to  Karamsia,  A.  D.  1741— 1798L 

We  have  now  reached  the  epoch  from  which  the  temple  of 
Russian  literature,  as  it  appears  at  present,  must  be  dated.  It 
was  Peter's  hand  that  laid  the  corner  stone ;  it  was  Lompno- 
sof  who  raised  it  above  the  ground ;  whilst  the  fortunate  turns 
of  Elizabeth's  and  Catharine's  vanity  caused  it  to  be  filled  with 
more  worshippers  than  would  otherwise  ever  have  sought  the 
way  thither.  ^  Academies  were  founded  for  the  sciences  and 
arts ;  numerous  institutions  for  the  education  of  all  classes  and 
ages  were  created  and  endowed  with  true  imperial  magnificence. 
In  the  year  1758  the  university  of  Moscow  was  founded ;  while 
other  scientific  institutions  of  all  descriptions  were  established 
by  Catharine's  unbounded  liberality.  In  the  year  1783  the  free 
establishment  of  printing  offices  was  permitted ;  of  course  not 
without  reserving  to  the  government  the  privilege  of  a  strict  cen- 

^  A  catalogue  of  all  the  works  of  this  most  productive  writer  is 
contained  in  Opyi  igtorii  Runho^  UUraiuri^  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Russian  literature,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  VtMbnaia  kiMga  ro«f. 
Mkivesotiif  or  Manual  of  Russian  Literature,  St  Petersbuigh,  181M9. 
As  a  characteristic  of  this  poet,  we  mention  only  that  the  empress 
Catharine  in  her  social  parties  used  to  inflict  as  a  punishment,  for  the 
little  sins  against  propriety  committed  there,  i.  e.  Ind  humour,  passion- 
ate disputing,  etc.  the  task  of  learning  by  heart  and  reciting  a  number 
of  Trodiakofsky's  verses. 
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sorship.  A  seminary  for  educatiog  teachers  for  popular  schools 
was  erected ;  with  the  intentioD  of  founding  Gymnasia  all  over 
the  country.  These  measures,  no  doubt,  bad  an  essential  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  general  civilization  of  the  nation. 
But  the  common  people,  the  peasantry,  remained  entirely  neg- 
lected. 

It  was  however  in  a  family  of  the  lowest  standing,  that  Mi- 
chael Lomonosof  was  born,  A.  D.  1711.  His  father  was  a 
fisherman  in  the  government  of  Archangel.  During  the  long 
winters,  when  his  father's  trade  was  interrupted,  Lomonosof 
learned  to  read  of  one  of  the  church  servants.  The  beauties  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  during  the  church  service, 
in  the  rhymed  translation  of  Simeon  of  Polotzk,  first  awakened 
his  own  poetical  facukies.  An  ardent  desire  for  an  education 
caused  him  to  leave  home  privately  and  seek  his  way  to  Mos- 
cow, where,  he  was  told,  was  an  institution,  in  which  foreign 
languages  were  taught.  Circumstances  proved  fortunate;  he 
found  liberal  patrons,  was  educated  afterwards  in*  Kief  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  obtained  means  to  go  to  Germany.  Here 
he  connected  philosophy  with  the  mathematical  studies  which 
he  had  hitherto  chiefly  pursued ;  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to 
the  science  of  mining,  at  the  celebrated  school  in  Freiburg ;  and 
sat  in  Marburg  at  the  feet  of  the  philosopher  Wolf.  In  passing 
through  Brunswick,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  the  horrors  of  the 
Prussian  military  system.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  Holland, 
and  thence  returned  to  his  own  country }  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived and  honourably  employed  by  the  government.  He  died 
A.  D.  1765,  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  general  esteem,  but  not 
that  degree  of  reputation  which  has  been  allotted  to  him  by  a 
more  judicious  posterity.  He  first  ventured  to  draw  a  distinct 
boundary  line  between  the  Old  Slavic  and  the  Russian  lan- 
guages ;  which  hitherto  had  been  confounded  m  a  most  intoler- 
able manner.  In  his  Russian  Grammar  he  first  laid  down  prin- 
ciples, and  fixed  rules  for  the  general  compass  of  the  language, 
without  however  checking  the  influence  of  the  Church  Slavonic 
more  than  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
former.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  Russian  History,  a  long  epic 
poem  called  the  Petreide,  speeches,  odes,  tragedies,  and  several 
works  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  None  of  his  productions 
are  without  merit ;  hut  he  was  more  a  man  of  sagacity  and  strong 
talent,  than  of  poetical  genius.  His  poems  are  all  cold  and  ar- 
tificial, excepting  perhaps  his  versbn  of  a  few  chapters  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  No.  I  a.  4ft 
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hook  of  Job,  wbef6  the  beauties  of  the  original  appear  to  bave 
io3pir^  biai*  His  speeches  aod  odes  are  writteD  in  the  same 
aCyle  of  paqegyricy  which  then  reigned,  and  which  reigns  still,  in 
all  the  creations  of  Russian  poetry  or  prose  having  the  least  re- 
ference to  th^  imperial  family ;  and  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
boastful  style  of  all  productions  purporting  to  describe  national 
deodsi  is  a  real  blemi$ib  in  the  Russian  literature^  adapted  to 
render  it  disgusting  to  all  foreigners.^'^ 

ThQ  two  most  celebrated  writers  among  Lomonpsof's  co* 
t^porariey,  though  somewhat  youneer  than  he,  were  Alexander 
Sumarokof,  d.  1777,  and  Michael  iLheraskof,  h.  1733,  d.  1807, 
^  Both  were  very  productive  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  over* 
whelming  the  reading  public  with  tragedies  and  comedies,  odea 
and  enistles ;  and  the  latter  also  with  two  long  epic  pQem%  one 
in  twelve,  and  the  other  in  eighteen  cantos!  Both  were  highly 
adniired,  and  the  overflowings  of  their  pens  were  devoured  wi(b 
avidity.  Kberaskof  was  called  the  Russian  Homer,  The  child-i 
hood,  in  which  Russian  literature  tben  was,  is  not  the  age  of 
criticism ;  sounder  judges  of  later  times  have  allotted  ^  thoa^ 
*  productions  a  place  hardly  above  mediocritv. 

The  first  Russian  theatre  was  instituted  in  Jajroslav,  A*  D«, 
1746,  The  permission,  which  the  actors  obtained  A*  D«  17&4» 
tot  Q^tabllih  tbemielves  in  St.  Petersburg>  and  still  more  the 
^imdatioa  of  a  national  stage  in  Moscow  in  175%  aerv«di  nmcl^ 
to  awaken  the  decided  dramatic  talent  of  the  Russians ;  a  fao^ 
ulty  in  which  they  are  perhapa  inconiparable,  and  certainly  ar« 
^Q\  surpassed  by  any  other  nation.  Several  gifted  literary  man 
employed  themselves  in  writing  for  the  st&ge^  Snob  were  ^ 
K^njashnin,  d*  1791,  an  imitator  of  the  French,  but  not  without 
talent  of  hia  ownj  Von  Wisin,  d*  1792,  the  author  of  two  comr 
edies,  full  of  genuine  comic  power;  Ma'ikof,  Nicole^  Klur 
shin,  etc.  The  distinguished  productions  of  Vga  Wisin  ^tom 
havQ  continued  to  bold  possessioQ  of  the  stage,^ 

Aa  the  ^ipst  prominent  |K)ets  of  a  miscellaneous  character  tb^ 
Mowing  may  be,  oaevitioned :  Hippplit  Bagdanovitcb«  b.  174^ 


C-r    II    I .       .    '      .  '■     .'       !    ■*'!'■    ■       »■*  ■    i^iv    n»-"^— r^- 


^^  Vemono^r^  YiQTlffi  wcure  fi»t  colkieted  and  publidked  by  tkm 
fkfinA«^J  ef  SciQ9^a  qf  St  PQt«r8buif»  1800;  6  iol«b  in  iaver4  adk* 
tiemP* 

^  Hm  iwapterpme,  Md^roel, '  Mama'*  Daring,'  Htmmlly  Ifta  Mmr^ 
Ptt1»li9be4  |787,  pHVieo^  an  wcompaiabla  pictwa  of  tb«  manual^ 
hatat^^et^  of  ^aKuasian  country  genuy. 
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d.  1805,  Author  o(  a  tale  in  verae;  Pajroha^  not  tlrkbbiit  p9M- 
fulnesa  and  naiveiif  Cbemnitser,  d.  17849  did  writer  of  tbd 
beat  Ruaaian  fablea;  Gabriel  Dersbatin,  b.  1748,  d.  1816,  the 
moat  celebrated  Russian  poet  of  his  time«  The  glory  of  Cath- 
arine n,  and  of  the  Ruaaian  arnsjr,  was  his  favourite  thdme  |  but 
even  the  panegyrical  style  of  his  odes,  the  most  dangerous  dne*- 
iny  not  only  of  moral,  but  likewise  of  poetical  truth,  cannot' 
destroy  the  power  of  bis  truly  poetical  genius.  His  ode  2^ 
Qod  has  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  translated  hot  only 
into  several  European  languages,  but  also  into  Chinese,  and  hung 
up  in  the  emperor's  palace,  printed  with  golden  letters  on  white 
aatin.^  Further,  Vasilii  Kapnbt,  b.  1756,  d.  1823,  who  aa  A 
Ijrrioal  poet  stands  next  to  Dershaf  in ;  Bobrof,  familiarly  aC'- 
quaintea  with  English  literature,  which  he  endearoured  to  iiti- 
itate,  full  of  imagination,  but  bombastic  and  obscure ;  Prince 
Dolgoruky,  distinguished  by  a  philosophical  vein }  Neledinsky- 
Meletzky,  whose  songs  are  known  even  by  the  bWer  classes. 

During  this  period  also  the  field  of  translatk>n  was  not  lead 
cultivated.  Kostrof  translated  the  Iliad  in  rhymed  verses,  A. 
D.  1787,  and  alao  Macpherson's  Ossian  from  the  French.  Pe« 
trof  gave  a  version  of  the  Eneid  in  1793.  Bulgakof  first 
made  the  Russian  public  acquainted  with  Ariosto ;  Popovsky 
with  Pope  and  Locke,  etc. — ^As  a  man  of  general  and  favour* 
able  influence  on  literature,  we  must  not  forget  to  name  N.  No- 
vikof,  editor  of  several  periodical  journals,  and  author  of  the 
first  Russian  bibliographical  work.*     ^ 

The  patriotism  which  caused  the  Russians  ever  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  attention  to  theFr  national  history,  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  During  all  periods  of  their  literature,  this  branch 
has  been  attended  to  with  diligence.  It  is  however  especially 
the  labork>us  collection  and  faithful  preservation  of  materials,  for 
which  posterity  is  indebted  to  them ;  since  there  is  little  of  a 
philosophical  spirit  to  be  found  in  their  arrangement  of  these  mB.* 
teriab;  and  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  present- 
ed, it  is  striking  to  observe  how  the  Russian  prose  was  alwaya 
far  behind  the  Russian  poetry.  6.  F.  Miiller,  d.  1783,  a  Ger- 
man l^  birth,  but  who  devoted  all  his  life  to  Russian  literature, 


Mfe*» 


^  Also  into  JafMUieae,  according  to  Golovnin'a  account,  and  aoa- 
pended  in  like  manner  in  the  temple  of  Jeddo.  See  Bo  wring's  Robbl 
Antbol.  I.  p.  3. 

*  See  below,  in  Note  61. 
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published  the  first  Russian  periodical,  devoted  chiefly  to  his- 
torical objects.^  He  also  caused  several  old  maouscripts  to  be 
printed ;  and  added  greatly  to  their  value  by  his  investigations 
and  commentaries.  Prince  Shtcherbatof  wrote  fifteen  volumes 
of  Russian  history,  besides  several  smaller  works,— a  mere  col- 
lection of  facts,  but  rendered  more  important  by  a  review  and 
criticism  upon  them  by  Boltin,  d.  1792,  a  distinguished  histori- 
an. Tchulkof  wrote  a  history  of  commerce ;  Jemin,  Rytch- 
kof,  Grolikof,  and  others,  wrote  on  particular  portions  of  Russian 
history. 

For  the  philological  studies  of  the  language,  the  foundation  of 
the  Russian  Academy,  A.  D.  1 783,  was  of  great  importance. 
A  standard  grammar  and  etymological  dictionary  were  published 
by  it  in  1787 — ^90,  founded  on  a  plan  perfectly  new,  and  in  the 
merit  of  which  the  empress  Catharine  had  no  small  personal 
share.  Her  example  awakened  not  a  few  Mecaenases  among  the 
magnates  of  the  country ;  and  it  became  a  point  of  high  ambi- 
tion to  favour  literature  and  literary  men. 

We  turn  at  length  to  that  branch  which  here  concerns  us  more 
than  any  other,  the  state  of  theological  and  biblical  science ;  and 
in  glancing  at  the  meagre  sketch  which  it  presents,  the  reader 
will  easily  perceive,  why  we  have  deferred  it  to  the  last.  Hard- 
ly any  thing  interesting,  certainly  nothing  gratifying,  meets  our 
eye  in  this  vast,  deserted  field.  Except  a  few  didactic  works 
on  dogmatics  and  rhetoric,  several  catechisms  and  similar  pro- 
ductions, this  department  is  limited  exclusively  to  sermons,  or 
rather  synodal  discourses.  There  is  not  always  a  want  of  talent, 
and  sometimes  even  a  rich  share  of  natural  power ;  but  the  lan- 

Sjuage,  though  first  developed  in  similar  productions,  is  here  so 
ull  of  bombastic,  tasteless,  and  mere  rhetorical  ornaments,  that 
the  thought  seems  to  be  entirely  drowned  in  them. 

Demetrius  Sjetchinof,  metropolitan  of  Novogorod,  d.  1767, 
and  the  archbishop  of  White  Russia,  Eonissky,  d.  1795,  are 
considered  as  not  being  without  eloquence.  Flaton  Levshin, 
metropolitan  of  Moscow,  was  the  most  productive  of  the  eccle- 

^  This  was  a  monthly  periodical,  first  published  1755.  The  list 
t>f  Germans  whose  labours  have  proved  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Russia  is  very  long ;  among  them  are  those  of  PaUais,  Schl^zer,  Friihn, 
Krug,  eto.  .The  department  of  statistics  has  been  exclusively  cultiva- 
jted  by  Germans,  Livoniaos,  etc.  and  all  that  the  Russians  have  done 
in  the  philological  and  historical  departments,  rests  on  the  preceding 
flolid  and  profound  labours  of  German  scholars. 
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siastical  writers.  He  died  in  1812,  and  continued  to  write  un- 
til the  end  of  his  life ;  bis  productions  consequently,  in  respect 
to  time,  belong  partly  to  the  last  period  of  Russian  literature.* 
Anastasius  Bratanofski,  archbishop  of  Astrachan,  d.  1806,  takes 
the  first  place  among  Russian  ecclesiastical  orators,  in  respect  to 
style  and  command  of  language ;  though  higher  powers  and  pro- 
founder  feelings  are  ascribed  to  an  arch-priest  ol  Kief,  Ivan  Le- 
vanda,  d.  1814.  Here  our  catalogue  terminates.  AU  the  re- 
maining ecclesiastical  writers  of  any  distinction,  although  only  a 
few  years  younger  than  those  here  mentioned,  seem  in  respect  to 
language  to  belong  to  the  following  period.^^ 

FOUBTH   FE&IOD. 

« 

Froffl  KarwBsia,  A.  D.  1798,  to  tha  pvweot  Um*. 

The  number  of  Russian  writers  increases  during  this  period 
so  considerably,  that  we  feel  more  than  ever  obliged  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  most  distinguished ;  thus  no  doubt  passing  over  in 
silence  many  a  name,  more  deserving  to  be  mentioned  dian  oth- 
ers of  the  preceding  periods,  which  borrowed  a  comparative  lus- 
tre only  from  the  poverty  of  the  times. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
showed  a  zeal  for  the  mental  cultivation  and  enlightening  of  his 
subjects,  which  presented  him  to  the  eyes  of  admiring  Europe 
in  the  light  of  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.    Who- 

*  His  Summanf  qf  OnrigUan  DivmUy  has  been  translated  by  Dr 
Pinkerton,  and  published  in  his  **  Present  State  of  the  Greek  church 
in  RusBia." 

^^  A  more  complete  list  of  Russian  theological  writers  and  their 
productions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  metropolitan  Eugene's  Sovear  o  is- 
ioriiihesky  byvMhich  o.  Rouii  pisaU^ach  duchovn.  tehintif  or  '  Historical 
Dictionary  of  all  Russian  writers  belonging  to  the  clerical  order/  St. 
Pet.  1818.  For  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  Russian  literature, 
the  following  works  may  be  recommended :  GretEMsh  Op^t  kraOun  it- 
iorU  ruuk.  lUeraiwi^  St  Pet  1883.  Novikof 's  Opyt  tHoriieheduno 
shvmja,  etc.  St.  Pet  1773.  Sopikof 's  Opyt  rusaL  bibliogrq/U^  St  Pet 
1813—31,  5  vols.  Anastasevitch  Botpis  ro$$,  knig.  He.  St  Pet  1830. 
This  la^t  work  contains  the  first  systematica]  catalogue  of  all  Russian 
books.  Farther :  Tzertelef 's  hUmtekukcqa  hsrtina  ro$$,  $lovt»notUf 
1809.  P.  Koeppen's  MaUruMi  dlja  ittorii  prott^tshn.  v.  Bostii,  1819. 
The  latest  Russian  bibliographical  work  in  the  German  language  i^ 
StrabPs  CkUkrUt  Rustiand,  Lpz.  1838,  founded  principally  on  the  Bib- 
liographical Dictionary  of  Eugeniua  mentioned  above. 
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etrer  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  career  of  this  prince  close- 
ly, and  contrast  the  shouts  of  acclamation  with  which  the  world 
nailed  him  at  first,  with  the  disesteem  into  which  the  same  indh- 
vidual  a  few  years  afterwards  shrunk,  as  a  weak  and  insignificant 
being,— and  then  again  compare  the  enthusiasm  with  which  du- 
ring the  time  of  his  better  fortunes  he  was  received  anew  as  the 
deliverer  of  Europe,  with  the  part  which  was  afterwards  assign- 
ed him  in  the  system  of  obteurantismus  supposed  to  be  adopted 
by  the  united  sovereigns  of  Europe,*-whoever  considers  all  this, 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  small  portion  of  discernment  and 
discrimination  which  is  manifested  in  the  world.  A  sober  and 
keen-sighted  observer  might  have  seen  even  in  the  beginning, 
glorious  as  it  was,  that  not  all  is  gold  that  glitters.  All  £at  was 
done,  was  accompanied  with. a  noise  and  boasting  which  strange- 
ly imposed  upon  foreigners.  Universities,  on  the  plan  of  the 
venerable  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany,  were  founded, 
where  all  the  preparatbn  necessary  in  order  to  profit  by  them 
was  wanting ;  and  the  profoundest  sciences  were  professedly 
taught  to  pupils,  who  were  still  deficient  even  in  elementary 
knowledge.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  say,  that  much  real 
good  was  not  done ;  and  even  if  some  of  the  new  institutions 
were  not  propitious  in  their  immediate  results,  still  the  time  has 
come,  or  will  come,  when  all  of  them  are  or  will  be  at  least  in  a 
measure  useful.  The  establishment  of  numerous  common 
schools  of  a  less  elevated  character  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire, deserves  unqualified  praise.  More  than  fifty  higher  schools, 
called  gymnasia,  or  governmental  schools,  and  twice  as  many 
lower  or  provincial  schools,  were  established  under  Alexander's 
reign  alone.^  Besides  the  universities,  seven  in  all,  of  which 
Alexander  founded  five,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
fessional schools ;  among  which  are  four  theological  academies. 
In  the  year  1823,  an  Institution  for  the  study  of  oriental  lan- 
guages was  founded  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in  1829  a  similar  one 
at  Odessa^  a  city  which  has  by  its  location  more  natural  advanta- 
ges for  the  learning  of  Asiatic  languages  than  any  other,  and 
where  for  most  of  them  native  teachers  may  be  readily  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  Museum  attached  to  the  school  at 
St.  Petersburg  contains  all  the  means  and  aids  for  those  Studies 

*  ^'  A  survey  of  the  number  and  general  etassificatioo  of  the  univer- 
sities  and  schools  in  .Russia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Qnaiterly 
Observer  for  Jan.  1834,  VoL  II.  No.  1. 
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to  be  met  with  at  a  more  remote  pbce*  Richly  endowed  by  the 
muDificeoce  of  the  emperor  Alexander)  who  caused  scientific 
treasured  of  every  kind  to  be  liberally  purchased,  it  was  also 
greatly  augmented  during  the  late  war  with  Persia ;  where  by 
order  of  the  emperor  all  conquered  cities  were  deprived  of  their 
libraries,  whether  public  or  private ;  while  by  a  stipulation  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  Persian  government  was  compelled  to  de* 
liver  to  Russia  towards  four  hundred  manuscripts,  a  Ibt  of  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  orientalists  Frahn  and  Senko&ky.  Among 
these  were  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  several  Arabic  trans- 
lations of  Greek  and  Latin  works,  kst  in  the  original  languages. 
Although  the  object  of  the  oriental  schools  in  Russia  was  origin-' 
ally  to  educate  translators  for  dipk>matic  missions,  they  have 
proved  themselves  very  useful  to  oriental  philology  in  general ; 
especially  through  the  many  gifted  Crerraans  in  the  Russian  ser* 
vice,  who  avail  themselves  gladly  of  opportunities  for  those  stud- 
ies which  their  own  country  cannot  give.  It  will  however  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  that  several  learned  Russians  also  have  paid 
ao  honourable  attention  to  this  branch. 

The  Russian  Bible  Society,  founded  A*  D.  1818,  was  at 
first  patronized  by  the  emperor.  Under  its  auspices,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  emperor  himself,  there  was  prepared  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Russian  dialect.  In  the  year  1 820, 
not  less  than  50,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  is- 
sued from  the  press;  b  1823  the  whole  New  Testament  was 
fiaished,  and  io  the  course  of  eight  months  20,000  copies  were 
distributed.  For  this  translatk>n  the  peasantry,  to  whom  the  Old 
Slavonic  church  Bible  was  only  half  intelligible,  shewed  sucbao 
eagerness,  as  soon  to  excite  trouble  among  the  clergy.  In  some 
of  the  governments,  remote  from  the  capital,  the  readers  of  this 
version  of  the  Bible  bad  to  encounter  serious  persecution.  Io 
respect  to  translations  ioto  foreign  languages,  a  kind  of  rivalship 
arose  between  the  parent  socie^  in  England,  and  the  daughter  ia 
S;«  Petersburg.  Besides  the  preparatbn  by  the  latter  of  transla-* 
tipns  into  iJUr/y-ona  differeot  languages  and  dialects  within  the 
limits  of  the  Russian  empire,  she  likewise  took  care  of  several 
Asiatic  nations,  and  founded  auxiliaries  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia^ 
and  also  ki  the  midst  of  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don  and  the  Cir 
cassian  provinces.  In  A.  D.  1820,  this  society  had  fifty-three 
sections  and  145  auxiliaries ;  and  the  number  of  copies  of  whole 
Bibles  and  of  New  Testaments  distributed,  exceeded  430,000. 
But  in  1822,  the  society  held  its  last  anniversary ;  and  three 
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years  later,  some  of  the  more  important  Russian  clergy  succeed- 
ed in  closing  the  series  of  annual  reports.  In  April  1626,  the 
activity  of  the  society  was  ultimately  terminated,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  was  suspended^  by  the  Ukase  of  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las, at  the  instigation  of  the  metropolitans  Eugene  and  Seraphim. 
Since  that  time,  only  the  sale  of  the  copies  already  printed,  has 
been  permitted.^ 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  stood  of  course  in  connexion  with 
societies  for  Foreign  Missions ;  but  was  active  in  this  respect 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  United  or  Moravian  Brethren. 
In  1823  the  Moravians  oi  Sarepta  sent,  with  the  express  consent 
of  the  minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs,  two  missionaries  to  the 
Ealmuks;  into  whose  language  the' Gospels  had  been  translated 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  Schmidt.  In  the  same  degree  that  they  found 
the  people  susceptible  for  divine  truth,  did  they  meet  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  priesthood.  The  Khans,  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
the  priests,  threatened  to  emigrate ;  and  the  Russian  government 
found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the  mission.    An  interesting  re- 

Eortof  this  mission  was  published  in  1824,  in  the  Journal  of  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  year  1824,  a  mission  of  the  Greek  church, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Archangel,  was  sent  to  the  Sa- 
moyedes.  This  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  convert  that 
savage  people  to  Christianity ;  of  the  results  we  are  not  informed. 
The  compass  of  Russian  literature  extended  itself  during  the 
course  of  Alexander's  reign,  or  rather  from  A.  D.  1800  to  1822, 
with  a  most  remarkable  rapidity.  In  the  year  1787  the  number 
of  books  written  in  the  Old  Slavonic  and  Russian  dialects,  did  not 
exceed  4000;^  before  1820  twice  that  ndmber  was  counted; 
the  year  1820  alone  produced  3400  works,  800  of  them  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  483  from  the  Grerman,  and  more  than 
100  from  the  English.  Sopikof,  in  his  bibliographical  essay,* 
enumerates  the  titles  of  13,249  Russian  and   Slavonic  books, 

{irinted  in  Russia  from  A.  D.  1553  to  1823.    But  at  this  time 
iterature  seemed  to  have  reached  its  height  in  respect  to  produc- 
tiveness ;  and  sunk  again  with  a  still  greater  rapidity,  probably 

^  On  all  which  concenis  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  Hendenon's 
Biblical  Researches  contain  most  interesting  details.  The  active  part 
however,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Jesuits,  in  effecting  the  suppreasion 
of  the  Society,  is  far  from  being  historically  ascertained. 

^  See  Backmeister's  Russisehe  BibUOkek,  Riga  1772-87. 

*  See  aboTe,  Note  61. 
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in  consequence  of  the  political  measures  of  the  government. 
The  year  1824  produced  only  264  Russian  works;  in  1831  the 
number  issued  was  479.  The  yearly  average  of  iiterafy  produc- 
tions, original  and  translated,  since  1800,  is  about  300  to  400 
annually;  while  in  the  long  interval  from  A.  D.  1700  to  1800, 
only  1000  works  were  printed.  More  than  10,000  manu- 
scripts, never  yet  printed,  are  scattered  through  the  imperial  and 
monastic  libraries.  A  few  of  these  have  very  recently  been 
brought  to  light,  which  are  not  without  historical  value. 

In  the  year  1 822,  three  hundred  and  fifty  living  writers  were 
enumerated  ;  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  only 
one  eighth  part  to  the  clergy.  The  literature  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  works  of  fiction ; 
especially  novels,  and  lyrical*  poetry.  The  only  branches  of 
science,  which  the  Russians  have  hitherto  cultivated  with  some 
zeal  and  success  are,  their  national  history,  topographical  des- 
criptions of  foreign  (mostly  Asiatic)  countries,  books  of  travels, 
and  philological  investigations.  Their  labours  in  this  last  de- 
partment are,  however,  chiefly  limited  to  the  Slavic  languages. 
Classical  literature,  being  to  them  of  litde  practical  use,  has  found 
favour  only  with  a  few  initiated.  Philosophy,  and  thef  difierent 
departments  of  natural  science,  are  deserted.^  The  former  as  a 
science,  is  even  despised,  and  considered  as  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  Germaa  pedants  and  bookworms.  The  few  books  which 
have  been  published  in  the  departments  of  statistics,  medicine 
and  law, — not  only  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  throughout 
this  whole  period, — are  all  of  them  translations,  or  have  been 
written  by  foreigners  in  the  Russian  service,  among  whom  are 
highly  celebrated  names.  The  theological  productions  are  con- 
fined to  synodal  orations  and  a  few  ascetic  writings. 

In  regard  to  periodical  literature,  the  numberof  political  jour- 
nals is  of  course  very  small ;  and  that  which  extols  most  highly 
the  merits  and  exploits  of  the  Russians,  is  always  considered  as 

^^  There  are  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  e.  g.  Pereyoshtchikof 'a 
Introduction  to  Astronomy,  some  zoological  works  by  Dvigubsky,  etc 
The  work,  Essais  phUosopkiques  sur  Vhommty  publUs  par  de  Jakob, 
Halle  1818,  was  also,  although  written  in  French,  the  production  of 
a  Russian.  The  late  author  Poletika,  brother  to  the  gentleman  of  that 
name  who  filled  several  years  ago  the  station  of  Russian  envoy  to  this 
country,  and  who,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  has  written  in  French  on 
the  United  States,  was  distinguished  for  his  amiable  and  elevated  char- 
acter. 
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the  best,  and  b  most  patrooised  by  the  goveramenC  and  Mtioo* 
Tbe  Ikerarj  jooniab,  most  of  which  are  of  a  misceUaneous  kind, 
are  more  *io  number  and  are  generallj  cooducted  wkb  more 
critical  talent.  Those  of  a  purely  scientific  character  are  rarely 
sostained  longer  than  a  few  years ;  for  instance,  the  very  valoabte 
Bibliographical  Journal,  edited  by  P.  Koppen,  1825 — 36* 
We  are  sorry  to  add  that  tbe  ephemeral  race  of  annmaUf  those 
▼diicles  of  superficial  taste  and  knowledge,  have  already  taken 
a  broad  possession  of  the  Russian  Parnassus.  Of  another  de- 
scription, however,  is  the  annual  published  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  under  the  title  of  National  Annuary^  which  contains 
valuable  statistic  notices  of  Russia,  all  of  them  founded  on  the 
best  authority. 

Nicholas  Karamzin,from  the  commencement  of  whose  influence 
the  present  period  of  Russian  literature  is  in  general  dated,  was 
lM>rn  A.  D.  1765.    He  was  educated  in  the  house  of  a  Gmnao 

f professor  at  Moscow.  In  spite  of  the  early  developement  of  his 
iterary  propensities,  he  entered  tbe  military  service,  which  was 
then  considered  as  the  most  honourable  in  Russia.  After  two 
years  spent  in  travelling  through  Europe,  he  opened  his  literaiy 
career  with  tbe  publication  of  a  perkxiical  work  called  the  Mos- 
cow Journal,  which  exercised  a  decidedly  favourable  influence 
on  Russian  literature;  although  those  proiductions  of  Karamain 
himself  which  first  appeared  in  this  journal,  evidently  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  author's  youth.  Both  in  his  prose  writings  and  in 
his  scattered  lyrical  poems,  at  this  period,  there  is  a  certain  dukel 
sentimeutality,  behind  which  we  look  in  vain  for  energetic  or  true 
poetic  thoughts.  He  showed  more  maturity  in  his  second  period- 
ical, called  the  European  Messenger ;  where  political  and  moral 
subjects  occupied  his  pen.  But  bis  principal  reputatk>n  rests 
upon  his  History  of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  composing  this 
work,  be  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  goverpmeot;  all  the 
archives  were  opened  to  him ;  all  documents  delivered  into  his 
bands ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  rewards  and  gratuities  of 
every  description  were  heaped  upon  the  author  with  imperial 
munificence,  and  continued  to  his  widow  and  children,  after  his 
decease  in  1826.^ 


^  Of  Karamzin's  btorija  GatudarMtwi  RosMsatw,  Histoiy  of  die 
RuMsn  Eropirey  (extending  only  to  the  reign  of  tbe  house  of  Roma- 
nof,  A.  D.  1613,)  in  eleyen  volumes,  a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1818.     His  other  works  have  been  collected  in  nine  volumes,  of  which 
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The  beauties  of  Karamsin's  sQrle  are  ao  entifely  idUmaiie^ 
that  no  one,  who  b  not  perfectly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  language,  is  able  to  appreciate  in  what  the  charm  of  his 
writings  consists.  To  foreieqers  of  sound  critical  taste,  on  the 
contrary,  the  productions  othis  earlier  life  exhibit  an  afiectation, 
a  pretension  to  feeling,  and  an  emptiness  of  original  thought, 
sometimes  quite  intolerable.  And  as  to  the  more  condensed  and 
exact  style  of  his  great  historical  work,  the  highest  beauties  of 
diction,  and  the  acknowledged  diligence  and  accuracy  of  the 
writer's  examination  of  facts,  could  never  reconcile  us  to  that 
VHint  of  truths  which,  without  wresting  the  fact  itself,  impresses 
upon  it  a  false  character,  by  the  whole  colouring  and  mode  of 
representatbn.  Over  the  characteristic  barbarbm  of  ancient 
times,  his  dexterous  hand  throws  a  veil  of  embellishment,  and 
lends  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  romantic  charm  to  historical  per- 
sons and  deeds,  where  all  the  circumstances  of  place  and  time 
stand  in  absolute  contradiction  to  it.  Not  seldom  do  we  seem 
to  be  perusing  a  novel. 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding  he  of  course  flattered  the  national 
feelings  of  his  countrymen ;  and  thus  gained  their  approbation 
and  applause,  in  the  same  measure  that  he  disgusted  all  other  na- 
tKMis.  But  even  in  hb  own  country,  a  spirit  of  opposition  has  re- 
cendy  arisen  against  him.  In  the  year  1830,  Polevoi',  editor  of  a 
periodical  work  called  the  '  Telegraph,'  announced  a  new  History 
of  Russia,  in  twelve  volumes ;  and  boldly  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  Earamzin's  work  was  neither  to  be  called  practical  nor 
philosophical,  and  was  no  longer  worthy  of  the  present  standing 
of  Russian  literature.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  better,  we  are  ignorant. 

In  respect  to  Keiramzin's  innovations  on  the  language,  his  in- 
fluence was  counterbalanced  long  ago.  He  considered  the 
French  or  English  modeof  constructbn  as  better  adapted  tp  the 
present  state  of  the  Russian  language,  than  that  imitation  of  the 
classical  structure,  which  had  hitherto  given  to  the  Russian  prose 
writings  so  stiff  and  awkward  an  air.  He  himself  adopted  with 
ease  and  gracefulness  the  peculiarities  of  these  moaern  lan- 
guages ;  but  a  portion  of  his  followers  thought  to  reach  the  same 

a  third  edition  was  published  in  1830.  This  great  historical  work  has 
been  translated  twice  into  German,  first  by  Hauenschild  and  Oertel, 
and  later  by  Tappe ;  and  twice  into  French,  St.  Pet.  1818,  and  by  St. 
Thomas  and  Jauffert,  Paris  1820. 
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object  by  introducing  Gallicistns.  Just  at  the  proper  time  an 
opposition  was  formed  ;  the  head  of  which,  Admiral  Shishkof, 
insisted  upon  preserving  the  influence  of  the  Church  Slavonic 
upon  the  Russian  language;  and  reproached  Eararozin  with 
having  injured  the  puritj  of  the  latter  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  forms.  These  two  parties,  which  still  divide  the  Rus- 
sian literature  in  some  measure,  are  called  the  Russian  and  Sla- 
vonic, or  also  the  Moscow  and  Petersburg  parties. 

Not  much  less  influence  than  Karamzin  on  the  Russian  prose, 
has  Ivan  Dmitrief,  b.  1760,  exercised  on  poetry.  He  has 
more  taste  and  purity  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  was  the 
first  to  prove  by  a  great  many  poetical  tales,  fables,  odes,  etc. 
that  imagination  and  correctness  of  language  are  not  incompatible. 
The  most  successful  of  his  followers  are  these:  ^hukofsky, 
b.  1784,  a  pioet  of  true  and  deep  feeling,  without  afiectation, 
possessing  more  of  what  the  Germans  call  subjectivity^  than  any 
other  Russian  writer.  He  took  the  Germans  for  his  models,  and 
partly  imitated  and  partly  translated  them  with  success.^  ■  Push- 
kin, b.  1799,  an  imitator  of  Byron,  and  hence  styled  the  Russian 
Byron ;  but  according  to  even  his  warmest  admirers,  more  to  be 
compared  to  the  British  poet  in  respect  to  his  tendency,  than  to  his 
genius.  His  most  distinguished  production  is  an  historical  tragedy, 
entitled  Boris  Godhunof,  published  in  1831.^  Koslof,  in- 
teresting by  his  personal  character  and  misfortunes,  and  Baron 
Rosen,  both  of  them  likewise  imitators  of  Byron,  whose  influ- 
ence on  modern  Russian  poetry  is  very  strong.  Further: 
Prince  Vjazemsky,  Vostokof,  Batjusbkof,*  Rilejef,  Baron 
Delwig,  Glinka,  etc.  all  of  them  undoubtedly  men  of  uncommon 
poetic  gifts.  As  writers  of  fables,  a  favourite  department  among 
the  Russians,  Krilof  and  Cheronitzer  are  distinguished;  as 
dramatic  poets,  ShakhofskoV,  Chmelnitzky,  and  Ozerof.  The 
latter  belongs  properly  to  the  preceding  period ;  and  the  success 


^  The  latest  edition  of  Shukofsky's  collected  works  (long  since  no 
longer  complete)  was  published,  so  far  as  we  know,  St.  Pet.  1824. 

^  A*  good  review  of  Pushkin's  writings  is  given  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  It  was  written  however 
before  Pushkin's  principal  work,  Boris  OocAuno/;  was  published,  or  at 
least  known  in  England. 

•  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  contains  under  the  head  Critical 
Sketehesj  a  review  of  Batjushkofs  works  and  a  specimen  of  his  poetry. 
Vol.  IX.  p.  218. 
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be  met  with  can  hardly  be  explained  except  by  the  want  of 
competitors. 

In  recent  times  no  form  of  poetry  has  found  more  applause, 
than  the  historical  novel ;  without  however  producing  another 
Walter  Scott.  The  most  distinguished  names  in  this  depart- 
ment are  T.  Bulgarin,  Sagoskin,  Massalsky,  Svinjin,  etc. 

The  literature  of  translatbn  has  been  enriched,  by  Gnjeditch's 
version  of  the  Iliad  ;  Merzljakof 's  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Wojeikofs  Eneid ;  Martynofs  translation  of  several  an- 
cient classics,  etc. 

To  foreigners,  the  travels  of  the  Russians  by  sea  and  land  of- 
fer the  roost  interesting  and  instructive  part  of  their  literature. 
The  roost  distinguished  of  their  well  known  expeditions  have  in- 
deed been  conducted  by  Germans,  as  Krusenstern,  Kotzebue, 
Bellinghausen,  etc.  others  however  by  Russians,  as  Golovnin, 
Lasaref,  etc.  and  the  results  of  all  of  them  contribute  to  the 
honour  of  Russia  and  are  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  her  literature. 
The  regions  of  Malo-Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Taurida,  of 
which  comparatively  little  was  known,  were  explored  by  Mura- 
viev-Apostol,  Glinka,  Bronefsky,  etc.  and  described  by  them  in 
valuable  volumes.  An  account  of  China  by  Timkofsky,  was 
translated  in  1827  into  the  English  language.  The  works  of  the 
monk  Hyacinth  Bitchourin,  head  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical 
mission  at  Pekin,  published  in  1828 — 32,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  knowledge  of  China,  Thibet,  and  the  country  of 
the  Mongols.^  The  great  patriot  and  protector  of  science,  Rom* 

^  This  venerable  missionary,  who  resided  at  Pekin  from  1807  to 
1821,  has  published  since  be  returned  to  his  country  a  series  of  valu- 
able and  instructive  works,  a  catalogue  of  which,  as  they  have  met  with 
general  acknowledgement  in  foreign  countries,  will  probably  be  accep- 
table to  the  American  reader. — 1.  Sapiaki  o  Mongolia  etc.  Account  of 
Mongolia,  St.  Pet.  1828,  2  vols.  •  It  contains  a  part  of  his  travels,  a  de- 
scription of  the  country  and  people,  and  a  translation  of  the  Mongol 
code  of  laws. — ^2.  Opiionu  libeUt,  etc.  i.  e.  Description  6f  Thibet  in  its 
present  state,  translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  remarks  and  illustra- 
tions, St.  PeL  1828.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
published  by  Klaprotb  under  the  title :  Description  du  Tubet  parlieUe- 
meni  du  Chinoia  en  Ruasey  par  h  P.  Ifyacinth  Biiehourin^  ei  du  Russe 
en  Drcmfais  par  JIf . ..  etc.  Accompagnie  dt  J^ToUs  par  M.  Klaprothj 
Fans  1831.  —  3.  Description  of  Dshongary  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  in 
3  vols,  under  the  title :  Opisanie  Dshongarii  %  voHotehnavo  Turke- 
eianOf  etc  St  Pet.  1829.  —  4.  bUtrga  pervyeh  Uhdyreeh  Cftonov,  etc. 
i.  e.  Histoiy  of  the  first  finir  Klums  of  the  House  of  Jenghis,  St. 
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jraosofy  whose  name  is  known  throaghout  the  civQized  world, 
caused  Abulghasi's  Historia  Mongolorum  ei  Tartarorum  to  be 
printed  b  1825,  under  the  special  care  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man oriental  scholar  Fraehn.     The  publication  of  the  Mongol 
work,  History  of  the  Eaaiem  Mongols  and  their  Princes^  writ- 
ten by  Ssanang  Ssetzen,  with  a  German  translation  and  illustra- 
tions and  remarks  by  J.  J.  Schmidt,  although  no  Russian  work, 
may  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  was  only  made  possible  by  Rus- 
sian means,  and  the  support  of  the  emperor.    The  same  author, 
known  to' the  literary  world  by  his  learned  Researches  in  East- 
em  Asia,  translated  also  the  Gospels  into  the  Mongol  and  Kalmuk 
languages  for  the  Russian  Bible  society.  A  Mongol  Grammar  was 
prepared  by  him  in  1823,  and  a  Mongol-German-Russian  Dic- 
tionary was  announced  in  1834.    A  Mongol-Russian  Dictionary 
had  been  previously  published  by  Igumnof  of  Irkutzk.     Volkof 
composed  a  Tartar  Dictionary,  an  earlier  one  having  been  written 
by  Giganof  in  1804.    For  the  study  of  the  Armenian,  nume- 
rous opportunities  are  presented ;  the  Armenian  archimandrite 
Seraphim  published  in]  8 19  an  Armenian  elementary  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  in  1822  a  Russian  Armenian  Dictionary.     A  new 
Turkish  Dictionary  by  Rhasis  appeared  1830  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Put  the  oriental  studies  of  the  Russians  are  not  limited  to  the 
languages  of  the  Russian  empire.    A  Hebrew  Grammar  has 
been  published  by  Pavsky,  the  learned  author  of  the  Russian 
version  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  the  year  1821  there  were, 
according  to  Henderson,  not  less  than  forty  of  his  pupils  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  difierent  academies  and  seminaries 
throughout  the  country.    An  Arabic  Grammar  has  been  pub- 
iishea  by  Boldryef,  and  also  a  Persian  Cbrestomathy  in  1826. 
Senkofsky  tran^ated  the  Derbent-Nahmeh ;  and  also  edited 
with  considerable  additions  the  French-Arabic  dictionary,  origi- 
nally written  by  the  Swede  Berggren,  a  work  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  Arabic  scholar,  not  a  mere  vocabulary,  but  full  of 
geographical  notkses  and  general  information;  in  short  a  work 
which,  according  to  the  prospectus  written  by  the  learned  Fraehn, 
'^  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  useful  to  the  traveller,  diplo- 
matic agent,  missionary,  pbysiciap  or  merchant."    The  editor 

among  other  things  has  added  in  Roman  characters  the  vulgar 

•  -  -  -  —    ■ '    -.--.- 

Pet  1829.  This  and  the  preceding  woi^  are  not  properly  tranria- 
tioDS,  but  original  works,  drawn  from  Chmese  sources,  all  of  which  are 
apec^ed.  Besides  these  works,  Hyacinth  has  published  some  oikm 
importance,  transladons  from  the  Chinese,  etc. 
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proDUDciation  of  the  Arabic,  which  difiers  roateriaUj  from  that 
given  by  the  grammarians. 

A{Dong  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  period,  Ambrosiiui 
Prolasof,  archbishop  of  Kazan  and  Simbirsk,  and  Philaret  Droz* 
dof,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  are  considered  as  the  roost  elo* 
queot.  The  last  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  church  his- 
tory. Other  theological  writers  of  merit  are  the  following :  Eu- 
gene Bolchovitinof,"^  metropolitan  of  Kief,  Ambrosius  Podob- 
jedof,  metropolitan  of  Novogorod,  and  Michael  Desnitzirv,  me- 
tropolitan of  St.  Petersburg.  Stanislas  Bogusb,  a  Koman 
Catholic  priest,  published  a  history  of  Taurida  and  several  other 
historical  works  in  the  Russian  language.  Several  successful 
attempts  have  recently  been  made,  by  clergymen  and  by  lay- 
men, to  describe  portions  of  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
Such  are  Krilof,  (not  the  poet,)  S.  Glinka,  and  others.  The 
branch  of  Memoires  also,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  has 
recently  been  much  cultivated.  The  publications  of  Count  Mu- 
nich, in  1818;  of  Prince  Shakhofsky,  1821 ;  of  General  Dan- 
ilevakv,  1830 ;  and  of  Admiral  Shishkof,  1832;  are  valuable 
contributbns  to  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  natu>nal  feeling  of  the  Russians  has  led  them,  during 
the  perk>d  of  their  literary  history,  to  examine  the  nature  of 
their  language ;  and  all  philoaophical  investigatk>ns,  or  antiquft- 
rian  researches,  which  could  throw  additional  light  upon  the 
peat,  have  been  favoured  by  persons  of  distinction  and  influence ; 
as  for  example,  by  Admiral  Shishkof,  himself  a  writer  on  va- 
rk>us  subjects.  With  this  view  he  caused  a  new  editk>n  of  the 
Dkitionary  of  the  Russian  Academy  to  be  published,  and  the 
preparation  of  another  more  perfect  work  of  that  kind,  founded 
on  an  improved  plan.*  To  this  class  of  philological  antiqua- 
rians belong  the  names  of  Vostokof  already  cited  in  these  pages, 
Sokolof,  Kalaidovitch,  and  Stroyef,  the  two  latter  learned  and 
jndksious  commentators  on  old  manuscripts  which  they  first  pub- 
lisbed,  and  which  but  for  them  would  still  lie  mouldering  in  dust 

^  The  reputation  of  this  clergyman  rests  however  more  on  his 
publications  in  the  department  of  bibliography  and  literary  history,  than 
on  his  own  theological  works. 

*  The  etjrmological  tables,  published  since  1819  by  Shishkof  as  a 
specimen  of  the  labours  of  the  Academy,  are  highly  interesting.  We 
see  here  the  words  reduced  to  the  first  elements  of  the  language ; 
and  in  some  caaes  more  than  2000  words  springing  firom  a  aiDflerooC 
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and  oblivion.  In  the  department  of  literary  history  and  bibli- 
ography, we  find  as  writers  of  merit,  P.  Koeppen,  author  of  the 
well-written  article ''  Kunst  und  Altherthum  in  Russland  "  in  the 
Vienna  Jahrhiicher^  and  of  various  valuable  paleographic  and 
other  essays  iu  the  Russian  language ;  also  Gretsch,  Sopikof« 
Anastasevitch,  the  metropolitian  Eugene  above  mentioned,  Ple- 
tuef,  Mussin-Pushkin,  Korshavin,  Katchenofsky,  etc.  etc. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlargie  on  the  distinguished  merits 
which  foreigners,  and  especially  Germans,  have  acquired  in  re- 
lation to  Russian  history,  statistics,  etc.  But  their  labours  in 
relation  to  the  language,  form  a  part  of  the  literature  to  which 
they  were  devoted ;  and  cannot  of  course  be  separated  from 
the  works  of  native  writers.  The  most  distinguished  names  in 
this  department  are  again  Germans,  viz.  Heym,  Vater,  Tappe, 
Puchmayer,  etc.  The  catalogue  of  elementary  works  upon  the 
Russian  language,  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here ;  we  limit  our- 
selves therefore  to  those  only  which  are  written  in  English,  and 
the  best  in  German  and  French.  The  English  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  the  Russian,  are  indeed  so  few,  that  an  Amer- 
ican or  Englishman  would  never  succeed  in  acquiring  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  language,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
German  and  French.  The  first  Russian  Grammar,  however, 
that  was  ever  printed,  was  published  at  Oxford.  We  give  the 
titles  of  this  and  of  the  other  principal  grammars  and  lexicons 
of  the  Russian  language,  in  the  note  below.''^    SchaiSarik's  often  - 

'^  This  was  Ludolfs  Grammatica  Russica  et  maniuductio  ad  linguam 
SUtvonicam^  Oxon.  1696. — ^English  Russian  Grammars  are,  JVbo^ya 
ro88.  Gram,  d^a  .^nglilshaniy '  Russian  Grammar  for  Englishmen,'  Sc 
Petersburg,  1822.  Heard's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Rxustfm  Lan- 
guagej  St.  Pet.  1827.  2  vols.  8vo. — German  Russian  Grammars  are : 
Heym's  Russ.  Sprachkhre  Jur  Deutsche,  Riga,  1789,  1794,  1804. 
Vater's  Prakt,  Gramm,  der  riLss.  Sprache,  Leipz.  1808,  1814.  Tap- 
pe's  JVisue  ru8s.  Spraehlehre  Jur  Deutsche,  St.  Pet.  1810, 1814, 1820. 
Schmidt's  Prakt.  russ,  Grammatikj  Leip.  1813.  Pucbmayer's  Lehrge- 
hdude  der  russ,  Sprache,  Prag  1820. — French  Russian  Grammars  are : 
Maudru's  El^mens  raiaonnis  de  la  Langue  Rusae,  Paris,  1802. 
Langen's  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Russe,  St  Pet  1825.  Cbarpentier's 
EUmens  de  la  Langue  Russe,  St.  Pet.  1768  to  1805,  five  editions.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1828  a  French  translation  of  the  Russian 
Grammar  of  Gretsch  was  prepared  in  two  parts  under  the  titles : 
Grammaire  Ruase  raiaonnie  and  Grammaire  Ruaae  pratique. 

Dictionaries. — Parenoga's  Lex,  Anglinako*roaa,  and  Ruaaian-Eng^ 
liah  Lmam^  4  vols.  180&-17.    Zdanof 's  Angl-roaa.  Lex.  and  Ruaaian 
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cited  History  of  the  Slavic  Language  and  Literature  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  one  who  desires  more  complete 
information  on  the  grammatical  and  lexical  literature  of  the 
Russians.* 

II  [.     History  of  the  Servian  Language  and  Literature. 

The  literature  of  the  occidental  Slavo-Senrians^^  has  hitherto 
been  altogether  separated  from  that  of  their  brethren  of  the  ori* 

EngL  DieL  St  Pet  1784.  Shishkof 's  Lex.  angL  franc,  ross.  St.  Pet. 
1795.  Ueym's  Run.  deuisek  tmd  Deutseh-russ.  Wdrierb.  Riga  1795- 
96.  The  same  writer's  Russisehj  Deutsche  und  Franzds.  Wdrterb.  in  sev- 
eral forms  and  editions,  Riga  1796  to  1812.  Schmidt's  JVov.  Kamu 
:Sowir^  Leipz.  1815.*  Tatisfatchers  Ihme.  russ^  Lex.  St  it'et  18la 
Oldekop's  Russ.  Deutgch.  WMerh.  St  Pet  1825. 

*  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I,  contains  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  Russian  literature,  evidendy  written,  or  at  least  prepared,  not 
by  an  Englishman,  but  by  a  Russian.  Bowrings'  Russian  Anthology 
is  the  only  work  known  to  us,  adapted  to  make  the  mere  English  rea- 
der somewhat  acquainted  with  the  Russian  poetic  literature.  To 
those  to  whom  not  the  Slavic,  but  the  German  and  French  languages 
are  accessible,  we  recommend  the  following:  Anthologie  Russe^  par 
Dupr^  de  St  Maure,  Paris  1833.  Oretsch's  Hand&wk  der  russ. 
LUenOur,  St  Pet  1821.  Oldekop's  St.  Petersburger  ZeiUehrift.  Von 
der  Berg's  Poetische  Erzeuf^nisse  der  Russen^  Riga  1823.  Von  Knor- 
ring's  Russ.  Btbliothekjur  DeuUehe,  Revel  1831.  Von  Goetze's  Stimmen 
des  russi^tm  Vofks^  Stuttg.  1828.  Specimens  of  Karamzin's  writings 
are  contained  in  Richter's  Russischt  MisceUeUj  Mosc.  1801-1809. 

^^  This  portion  of  the  Slavic  race  has  hitherto  been  more  generally 
known  under  the  general  appellation  of  Blyrians.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bulgarians,  who  never  have  been  comprehended  under 
it,  this  name  has  alternately  been  lipplied  to  all  the  Southern  Slavic 
nations ;  sometimes  only  to  the  Dalmatians  and  Slavonians ;  sometimes 
to  them  together  with  the  Croatians  and  Vindes ;  by  others  again  to 
the  Turicish  Servians  and  Bosnians,  etc.  The  old^  Illyrians,  L  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province  Ulyricum,  were  not  Slavi,  but  a 
people  related  to  the  old  Thracians,  the  forefathers  of  the  present  Al- 
banians. See  Schafiarik,  p.  23,  n.  2.  lUyncvm  Magnvm  comprised 
in  the  fourth  century  nearly  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  eastern  Eu* 
rope.  Napoleon  affected  to  renew  the  names  and  titl^  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  empire,  and  called  the  territory  ceded  to  him  by  Austria 
in  1809,  viz.  Camiola,  and  all  the  country  between  the  Adriatic,  the 
Save,  and  the  Turkish  empire,  his  Illyrian  provinces,  and  their  in- 
habitants Illyrians.  In  the  year  1815  a  new  kingdom  of  Illyria  was 
founded  as  an  Austrian  province,  comprehending  Camiola,  Carin* 
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ental  church,  und  treated  as  a  distinct  branch.  Their  language, 
•  however,  being  essentially  the  same,  we  do  not  see  ^hy  the 
rather  accidental  circumstance,  that  the  former  use  the  Komao 
letters,  while  the  latter  adhere  to  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  should 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  separation.  The  literature  of 
neither  of  them  has  as  yet  treasures  enough,  to  renounce  wil- 
lingly the  claims  which  their  mulufil  and  naturally  rich  though 
uncultivated  language  gives  to  the  one  upon  the  productions  of 
the  other.  We  now  proceed,  in  a  short  historical  introduction, 
to  show  the  origin  of  this  separation ;  after  making  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  the  character  of  the  language  as  a  whole, 
unaffected  by  its  division  into  different  dialects,  not  more  distinct 
indeed  from  each  other  than  is  the  case  in  almost  every  other 
living  idiom. 

The  Servian  language  is  spoken  by  about  five  millions  of  peo- 
ple. It  extends,  with  some  slight  variations  of  dialect,  over  the 
Turkish  and  Austrian  provinces  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia ;  over  Slavonia  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Croatia.  It  is  further  the  property  of  several  thousands,  who 
emigrated  from  their  own  country  on  account  of  the  Turkish  op- 

Eression,  and  are  now  settled  as  colonists  along  the  south-western 
ank  of  the  Danube,  from  Semlinto  St.  Andre  near  Buda.  A 
dialect  of  it,  with  greater  variations,  is  spoken  by  the  Bulgarians. 
The  southern  sky,  and  the  beauties  ot  natural  scenery  existing 
throughout  nearly  all  these  regions,  so  favourable  in  general  to 
the  developement  of  poetical  genius,  appear  also  to  have  exerted 
a  happy  influence  on  the  language.  While  it  yields  to  none  of 
the  other  Slavic  dialects  in  richness,  clearness,  and  precision,  it 
far  surpasses  all  of  them  in  euphony.  The  Servian  has  often 
been  called  the  Italian  among  the  other  Slavic  idioms.  Com- 
parisons of  this  sort  are  always  superficial,  and  tend  to  give  a 
false  view  of  the  character  of  an  object.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the 

thia,  and  Trieste  with  its  territory.  It  is  pardy  on  account  of  this 
indefiniteness,  that  the  name  of  lUyrians  has  been  entirely  relin- 
quished by  modern  philologists.  In  its  stead  the  name  of  Serviangj 
or  more  properly  Serbians,  Serbs,  has  been  adopted  as  a  general  ap* 
pellation  by  the  best  authorities.  See  below,  ^  1,  on  the  Literature 
of  the  Servians  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  word  5r6,  Serb,  Sorab, 
baa  been  alternately  derived  from  Srp,  scythe ;  from  Siberij  Sever, 
north  ;  from  Sarmat ;  from  Serbu^a,  a  kind  of  shoe  or  sock ;  from 
senms,  servant,  etc.  The  true  derivation  has  not  yet  been  found  out. 
9ee  Dobrovaky's  History  of  the  Bohemian  Language,  etc.  1818,  and 
«)ap  hb  IMr  Ling.  Slav.  1822. 
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Senriao  is  decidedljr  the  most  melodious  of  the  Shvic  languages, 
rich  in  vowels,  and  abounding  alike  in  soft  and  powerful  accents* 
The  accumulation  of  consonants,  with  which  the  other  dialects 
are  so  often  reproached,  is  rarelv,  if  ever,  to  he  met  with  in  Ser* 
vian.  The  reader  may  compare  the  Servian  wetar  with  t^Vr, 
krtlo  with  kfjdlo  or  tkrzydlof  pao  with  padl^  etc.  Tliose  who 
ascrihe  this  mildness  of  the  Servian  language  to  the  Italian  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Dalmatia,  forget  that  the  eastern  Servians  possess  the 
same  advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  dialects  of  these  latter  are 
at  the  same  time  full  of  Turcisms ;  but  these  are  mere  excres- 
cences, which  may  easily  be  removed  without  touching  the  essen- 
tial structure  of  the  language.  The  Turkish  words  adopted  in- 
to the  Servian,  are  mostly  nouns,  and  verbs  derived  from  them ; 
and  may  naturally  be  explained  by  their  political  relation  to  the 
Turks  during  so  many  centuries.  If  we  may  confide  in  a  re- 
mark of  the  profound  philologist  J.  Grimm,  some  foreign  ingre- 
dients are  useful  and  even  necessary  to  languages.  They  act  as 
a  cement,  and  fill  up  gaps ;  nay,  they  not  seldom  serve  to  give 
to  the  expression  colouring  and  pliancy.  The  attention  of  the 
civilized  world,  although  directed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  to  the  Servians  and  their  heroic  struggles,  has  only  re- 
cently been  excited  in  respect  to  their  language ;  and  this  through 
the  efibrts  of  a  single  individual.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  point  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  Servians 
of  the  eastern  church. 

The  ancient  Illyricum  comprised  all  the  countries  situated  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  along  the  Danube 
and  Save.^  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  we 
find  this  vast  country  mostly  occupied  by  a  Slavic  people  of 
one  and  the  same  race,  alternatelv  called  Bulgarians,  Croatians, 
and  Servians.  We  find  also  six  kingdoms  gradually  established 
by  them  :  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia  TRama),  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia ;  some  of  them  poweriul  and  of  great  influence  in 
their  time,  but  now  and  long  since  sunk  into  ruin,  and  existing 
only  as  Turkish  or  Austrian  provinces.  An  impenetrable  night 
rests  on  the  early  history  of  these  regions ;  and  if  the  judicious 
criticism  of  modern  philologists  has  thrown  comparatively  some 
light  on  this  general  topic,  still,  their  investigations  have  been 
of  little  consequence  for  the  history  of  the  language.  All  that 
it  concerns  us  to  note  here,  is,  that  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  part  of  these  nations  were  already  Christians,  converted 


^  See  above,  p.  334  sq.  and  the  preceding  note. 
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by  Romish  priests.  Among  the  remainder,  Christianity  as 
taught  by  Greek  missionaries  found  a  welcome  reception  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  was  soon  fully  established.  The 
oriental  Servians  had  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  in  the  present 
Turkish  province  of  Serf-Vilayeti ;  and  governed  by  princes  call- 
ed Shupans^  we  see  them  in  a  constant  war  of  resistance  against 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  during  several  centuries  also  against 
the  powerful  Khans  of  Bulgaria  ;  now  conquered,  subjugated, 
destroyed  almost  to  annihilation,  but  recovering  with  eSoit  and 
rising  again  in  power,  with  such  energy  as  to  enable  them  under 
the  great  Tzar,  Stepban  Dushan,  not  only  to  hold  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  awe,  but  to  take  a  menacing  position  towards  Byzan- 
tium itself,  and  dictate  conditbns  of  peace  to  the  imploring  en- 
voys of  that  proud  imperial  court.  But  this  brilliant  point  of 
Servian  glory,  which  even  now  after  five  hundred  years  still 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  is  the>subject  of  a  thousand 
legends  and  songs,  was  only  a  meteor.  It  vanished  in  almost 
the  same  moment  that  it  appeared.  Stephen's  immediate  suc- 
cessors, enfeebled  by  their  domestic  dissensions,  sunk  under  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Turks,  who  had  broken  into  Europe  thirty- 
four  years  earlier.  They  soon  became  the  conquerors  of  the 
Servians,  though  not  without  fierce  and  bloody  struggles ;  and 
they  still  remain  their  masters  and  oppressors."^ 

The  occidental  Servians  were  early  divided  into  small  states, 
some  of  which  adopted  an  aristocratic  republican  form  of  consti- 
tution. Among  these,  only  the  republic  of  Ragusa  requires  to 
be  mentioned  here,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Dalmatian  branch  of  Ser- 
vian literature.  The  local  situation  of  these  occidental  states, 
made  them  dependent  on  Hungary ;  and  thus  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Dalmatia,  sometimes  under  the  title  of  kingdoms,  and  now  as 
dukedoms,  became  at  length  mere  provinces  of  that  larger  king- 
dom, and  ultimately  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, which  form  the  boundary  between  the  Servians  of  the 
East  and  West,  were  subject  to  the  influencet>f  both ;  and  are  to 
the  present  day  divided  in  religion  and  in  language. 
.       ■  '.  '  ■  ■  '     ■ 

^  The  Servians,  under  the  goverinnent  of  their  own  distinguished 
coantryman,  prince  Milosh,  have,  however,  for  some  years  enjoyed  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom,  which  will  no  douht  have  gooJ  results  fon 
the  mental  life  of  the  nation.  A  very  good  view  of  their  country,  con- 
stitution, and  literature,  is  given  in  a  recent  German  work ;  IUi$t 
nach  Serbien  im  SpOikerbst  1829,  hy  Otto  von  Birch,  Berlin  1830. 
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§  1.  LUerakm  of  (he  Semana  qfihe  OrienUd  or  Greek  Ckwreh* 

However  small  the  circuit  of  country,  properly  called  Servia, 
is  iQ  proportion  to  the  whole  extent  over  which  the  southern 
Slav!  are  spread,  the  name  of  Servians  nevertheless  appears  to 
modem  philologists  as  the  best  adapted  for  being  employed  as 
the  common  name  of  them  all.  Dobrovsky  thinks  it  even  appro^ 
priate  to  become  the  general  appellation  for  all  Slavic  nations. 
Although  of  obscure  derivation,  it  is  at  least  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  of  pure  Slavic  origin  ;  glorious  associations  are 
attached  to  it ;  it  is  moreover  still  a  living  name,  while  the  learn- 
ed appellation  of  lUyrianSy  formerly  more  in  use,  is  dead ;  and 
that  of  Bosnians^  preferred  by  some  Dalmatian  writers,  rests 
upon  no  satisfactory  grounds.  The  name  of  Servians,  how- 
ever, was  never,  till  recently,  applied  to  the  Dalmatians. 

(«)  Sorrlant,  BofoiaM,  6re*k  BbiToniaiM,  eto* 

The  literature  of  the  eastern  Servians,  the  result  of  their  intel- 
lectual life  as  a  nation,  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  Up  to  that 
time,  all  the  Servians  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  notwith- 
standing the  honourable  example  of  Russia  to  the  contrary,  bad 
written  in  the  Old  or  Church  Slavonic ;  or,  in  more  modern  times, 
in  a  language  mixed  up  from  this  latter  and  several  other  dialects. 
Schafiarik  remarks,  that  out  of  about  400  Servian  books  printed 
between  the  years  1742,  or  more  properly  1761,  and  1826, 
about  one  eighth  part  are  written  in  Old  Slavic ;  another  eighth 
in  the  common  dialect  of  the  people;  while  all  the  rest  vary  be- 
tween these  two  in  innumerable  shades  and  degrees.''^  This 
eighth  part  written  in  ordinary  Servian,  are  all  of  very  recent 
date.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  writer,  Obradovitch, 
who  found  no  immediate  followers,  the  dialect  of  the  people  was 
b  general  despised  by  the  clergy  and  those  who  laid  claim  to 
education,  as  being  wholly  unfit  for  books,  and  (as  Vuk  Stephao- 
ovitcb  strongly  expresses  himself )  only  proper  for  "cowherds 
and  swineherds."  How  the  once  flourishing  literature  of  Ragu- 
sa  could  ever  have  sunk  into  oblivion  to  such  a  degree,  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived  ;  as  indeed  in  general,  the  division  so  sharp^ 
drawn  in  respect  to  literature  between  those  two  branches  of  the 
same  people,  while  they  were  still  bound  together  by  the  strong 
ties  ot  one  and  the  same  language  of  common  life  and  in  part 
also  of  the  same  government,  belongs  among  the  most  remarka- 
ble facts  in  literary  history. 

7^  See  Schafiarik,  p.  217. 
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The  most  ancieDt  document  of  the  Servian  Old  Slavic  lan- 

fuage,  is  out  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  viz.  the 
[exaemeron  of  Basilius,  with  a  preface  by  John,  exarch  of 
Bulgaria.  Then  follow  the  <  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  written  by 
the  hieromonach  Damian,  A.  D.  1324.  Of  higher  historical 
importance  are  some  secular  writings  from  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  viz.  a  genealogi- 
cal register  of  the  Servian  princes  and  the  events  of  their  reigns, 
called  RadoiloVf  written  by  archbishop  Daniel ;  a  similar  work 
called  the  Tzarosiavnick ;  and  above  all  the  statutes  of  Tzar 
Dushan  the  Powerful,  A.  D.  1336 — 66.  These  statutes,  da- 
ted from  the  year  6837,  or  A.  D.  1349,  not  only  afford  us  a 
good  survey  of  the  constitution  of  the  Servian  kingdom,  but  are 
a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  history  of  its  moral  state  at  that 
early  period.  The  philanthropist  cannot  but  perceive  with  sat- 
isfaction, the  rare  union  that  reigns  in  these  laws  of  stern  justice 
and  true  christian  benevolence,  attempting  to  alleviate  those  evils 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  abolish, — ^the 
hardships  of  slavery,  the  insecurity  of  property  peculiar  to  those 
barbarous  times,  and  those  rash  and  bloody  acts  of  self-protec^ 
tion,  which  are  preferred  by  the  powerful  all  over  the  world  to 
the  slower  steps  of  avenging  justice.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  to 
observe,  how  these  statutes  not  only  counteracted  the  grosser 
vices  and  crimes,  (which  for  the  most  part  is  the  only  object  of 
laws,)  but  also  favoured  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  times, 
for  instance  hospitality.  One  statute  ordains,  that  when  a  trav- 
eller asked  for  night-quarters  at  the  dwelling  of  a  land-proprietor 
and  was  not  admitted,  he  had  the  right  to  take  lodgings  in  his 
village  wherever  he  pleased ;  and  did  he  lose  any  thing,  not  his 
host,  but  the  proprietor  who  had  refused  to  harbour  him,  was 
bound  to  remunerate  the  loss.^^ 

The  monks  of  this  and  the  following  centuries  must  have 
written  a  great  deal;  as  is  proved  by  the  many  manuscripts  that 
still  lie  accumulated  in  the  numerous  Servian  and  Macedonian 
monasteries, — the  mere  remnant  of  those  which  perished  in  the 
long  tempests  of  bloody  wars  and  desolating  conflagrations. 
About  fifty  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  some  of  the 
church  books  from  time  to  time  were  published  in  Servia  and 
Syrmia.  The  earliest  Servian  print  extant  is  from  the  year 
1493,  viz.  an  Octateuch,  published  at  Zenta  in  Herzegovina.  In 

7^  These  statutes  were  first  primed  by  Raitch,  in  his  great  work  on 
Slavic  history  (see  Note  78) ;  and  translated  by  Engel  in  his  History 
of  Hungary  and  the  adjacent  Territories^  Vol.  2,  p,  293. 
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Russia  they  did  not  begin  to  print  until  sixty  years  later*  In 
1552  the  Gospels  were  printed  in  Belgrade;  in  1562  another 
edition  in  Negromont*  But  after  these  faint  signs  of  life  became 
extinct,  we  bear  no  longer  of  the  least  trace  of  literature  among 
the  Servians  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  among  the  Austrian 
Servians  also,  literature  seems  to  have  been  equally  dead,  with 
the  exception  of  a  History  of  Servia,  written  and  left  in  manu* 
script  by  George  Brankovitcb,  the  last  despot  of  that  country, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  genealogical 
work  published  by  Dshefarovitch  at  Vienna  in  1742,  had  to  be 
engraved,  for  the  want  of  proper  types.  In  the  year  1755, 
under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  when  some  attention  began 
to  be  paid  to  the  schools  of  her  lllyrian  provinces,  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Carlovitz  was  compelled  to  have  Smotrisky's  Gram- 
mar^ printed  in  Walachia,  because  no  Slavic  types  were  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire.  Some  years  afterwards, 
A.  D.  1758,  a  private  Slavic  press  was  founded  at  Venice.  In 
Austria,  Cyrillic-Slavonic  books  could  not  be  printed  earlier 
than  A.  D.  1771,  when  a  printing  office  was  established  at  Vien- 
na; the  monopoly  of  which  for  all  Slavo-Servian  scientific 
works  throughout  the  empire,  was  given  to  the  university  of 
Buda.  From  this  one  point,  therefore,  the  whole  literary  cul- 
tivation of  the  Servians  of  the  oriental  church  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  can  alone  proceed.''^ 

After  the  partial  revival  of  Servian  literature  in  1758,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  were  composed ;  and  there  are 
among  them  not  a  few,  which,  notwithstanding  the  mixed  and 
unsettled  idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  attest  the  general 
capacity  of  the  nation,  and  may  serve  as  imperfect  specimens  of 
the  mass  of  talent  buried  there.  Among  the  historical  writers, 
we  must  name  above  all  J.  Raitcb.  He  wrote  on  many  difier- 
ent  subjects ;  and  also  left  behind  him  a  whole  library  of  theo- 
logical manuscripts.  His  *  History'  of  the  Slavic  Nations'  ^ 
has  given  him  a  lasting  reputation.     Other  historical  writers  of 

''*  See  above,  in  the  History  of  the  Old  Slavic  Language,  p.  357. 

'^  There  is  however  still  another  Cyrillic  printing  office  attached 
to  an  Armenian  convent  in  Vienna.  Since  the  printing  of  Vuk's 
second  edition  of  the  Servian  popular  songs  at  Leipsic,  several  other 
Servian  books  have  also  been  printed  there. 

''^  The  complete  title  of  this  valuable  work  is:  btoija  raznUh  Skh 
ventJdeh  narodov  nairatehvtdsht  Chorvaiov^  Bolgarov  %  Srhov^  Vien- 
na 179S— 95,  4  vote. 
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some  merit,  are,  Keogelatz,  Magarashevhch,  Julinatz,  Solaritch, 
etc.^  Writers  on  different  subjects  of  natural  philosophy  and 
medicine,  are,  Orphelin,  Stoikovitcb,  Beriich,  Jankovitch,  P. 
Hadsbitcb,  etc.  On  statistics,  geography,  etc.  the  above  men- 
tioned Solaritch,  Vuitch,  Bulitch,  Popovitch,  and  others.  In 
the  department  of  theology,  we  hardly  meet  with  a  single  book 
of  a  doctrinal  character ;  but  there  are  quite  a  number  on  ethics. 
The  principal  writers  of  the  language,  therefore,  may  perhaps  be 
more  properly  arranged  under  the  beads  of  philosophy  (compre- 
hending logic),  rhetoric,  ethics,  etc.  as  Obradovitch,  Raitcb, 
Lazarevitch,  Vuitch,  Davidovitch,  Masovitch,  etc.^ 

Poetry  and  belles  lettres  being  more  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  language  than  purely  scientific  works,  we  cannot  proceed 
any  further,  without  first  making  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  recent  innovations  of  a  few  distinguished  and  patriotic  indi- 
viduals. 

It  was  Dosithei  Obradovitch,  born  A.  D.  1739  in  the  Banat 
of  Temeswar,  who  first  among  the  oriental  Servians  ventured  to 
write  books  in  the  despised  language  of  the  country.  The  for- 
tunes of  this  person  are,  in  several  respebts,  of  uncommon  inter- 
est. After  twenty-five  years  of  travelling  all  over  Europe,  he 
returned  to  his  comparatively  barbarous  native  land,  Where  he 
died  in  1811,  as  inspector  of  the  schools,  and  the  instructor  of 
the  children  of  the  celebrated  Kara  George.  He  left  several 
works.  A  far  greater  influence,  however,  has  been  exerted  on 
Servian  literature  by  Davidovitch  and  Vuk  Stephanovitch  K9- 
radshitch,  who  have  not  only  followed  the  same  course,  but  were 
the  first  to  defend  both  theoretically  and  practically  the  principle, 
that  the  Servians  ought  to  unite  as  they  speak.  Their  boldness 
met  with  strong  and  decided  opposition  from  the  old  school; 
and  the  contest  and  rivalry  which  have  been  the  consequence, 
although  tending  for  the  present  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
good  cause,  cannot  but  have,  ere  long,  beneficial  results,  by  ex- 
citing the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  higher  activity  than  they  have 
had  until  now  occasion  to  exert. 

'^  The  writings  of  this  very  productive  philologist  and  historian 
are  however  more  remarkable  for  boldness  and  singularity  of  asser- 
tion, than  for  depth.  In  his  Rimijani  slavenstnovaoshxij  Buda  1818,  he 
undertakes  to  derive  the  entire  Latin  language  from  the  Slavic.  In 
an  earlier  work,  written  1809,  he  contends  that  the  German  language 
was  a  corruption  of  the  Slavic  dialects  spoken  on  the  Elbe,  etc 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  more  complete  catalogue  of  the  Servian 
writers  and  their  ^orks,  in  O.  v.  Birch's  Travels ;  see  above.  Note  73. 
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Davidovitch  published  from  1814  to  1823  a  Servian  news- 
paper in  Vienna,  not  esclusively  of  a  political  character,  bj 
which  he  intended  to  difilise  information  on  various  subjects ;  the 
first  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  his  language.  His  influence 
however  is  not  confined  to  the  language  alone ;  as  secretary  of 
prince  Milosh,  the  present  head  of  the  Servians,  his  influence 
on  the  general  cultivation  of  his  countrymen  is  very  decided. 
Vuk  Stephanovitch,  bom  1786  in  Turkish  Servia,  is  the  author 
of  the  first  Oriental-Servian  grammar  and  dictionary ;  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  former  has  manifested  the  true  spirit  of  a 
genuine  grammarian.  Besides  these  he  has  written  several 
works  of  value,  a  biographv  of  prince  Milosh,  a  series  of  annuals, 
etc.  But  the  best  proof  which  he  could  give  of  the  beauty, 
richness,  and  perfectibility  of  the  vulgar  Servian  dialect,  is  bis 
Collectbn  of  the  Servian  popular  Songs,  in  three  volumes,  com- 
prising nevertheless  only  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
similar  treasures  hidden  among  the  mountains  of  his  country. 
In  making  this  collection,  he  very  judiciously  wrote  down  only 
those  songs  which  he  had  himself  caught  from  the  lips  of  the 
Servian  peasantry.  There  had  already  been  a  rumor  among 
the  literati  of  Europe  for  more  than  fifty  years,  of  the  beauty 
and  singularity  of  thelllyrian  national  songs,  founded  mostly  on 
the  communications  of  Italian  travellers  and  the  citations  of  Dal- 
matian  dictionaries.  But  when  Vuk's  collection  appeared,  and 
a  part  of  its  contents  was  made  intelligible  to  the  civilized  world 
by  translations,  imperfect  and  deficient  as  any  translatnn  of 
popular  poetry  must  necessarily  ever  be,  the  public  and  the  critics 
were  nevertheless  alike  struck  with  the  strong  expression  of  the 
high  and  incomparable  beauties  of  nature.  All  that  the  o^er 
Slavic  natk)ns,  or  the  Germans,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Spaniards, 
possess  of  popular  poetry,  can  at  the  utmost  be  compared  with 
the  lyrical  part  of  the  Servian  songs,  called  by  them  female  songs, 
because  they  are  sung  only  by  females  and  youths ;  but  the 
long  epic  compositions,  by  which  a  peasant  bard,  sitting  in  a  large 
circle  of  other  peasants,  in  unpremeditated  but  perfectly  regular 
and  harmonious  verse,  celebrates  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors or  cotemporaries,  has  no  parallel  in  th^  whole  history  of 
literature  since  the  days  of  Homer.^^ 

®^  The  title  of  Vuk's  collection,  a  part  of  which  appeared  1814 
— ^15  at  Vienna,  in  two  small  volumes,  is  ATarodne  Srpike  fjesmty 
Lpzg.  1833 — 24.  Some  of  these  remarkable  songs  have  been  made 
known  to  the  English  public  in  Bowring's  Bervian  Popular  Poetiy^ 
London  1897.    This  little  collection  contains  also  an  Me  and  ■{Miited 
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The  same  individual  published  at  Vienna,  in  1824,  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  as  a  *  Specimen  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Servian.'  How  much  part  he  had  in  the  version 
printed  at  Leipsic  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  now  circulated  among  the  Servians,  we  are  unable  to  say.* 

^^^^_^___^.^^_^^^ .  .1  I  IIM    ■  I  _  _MJM      Ml  ■___       !■!■■_  J_  _-JI_lllll  M^^^       ■■■■■■■■I  .I,!!!  ,11  ■■  I  T 

introductioo,  which  serves  to  give  a  clear  view  not  only  of  the  state 
of  the  Servians  in  particular,  but  also  of  the  relation  of  the  Slavic  na- 
tions to  each  other  in  general ;  with  the  exception  of  some  mistakes 
in  respect  to  classification. — In  Germany  a  general  interest  for  Ser- 
vian national  poetry  was  excited  by  Groethe.  See  his  Kunatund 
Merthtunt  Vol.  V.  Nos.  I  and  II.  German  translations  are :  VoOcs- 
Ueder  dor  Serhtn,  by  Talvj,  2  vols.  HaUe  1825—26.  Bit  Wila,  by 
Gerhardt,  2  vols.  Lpzg.  1828.  These  two  works  contain  nearly  all  the 
songs  published  by  Vuk,  but  only  half  of  those  he  has  collected. 
Serbischt  Volkaliederj  by  v.  Goetze,  St.  Pet.  and  Lpz.  1827.  Serhische 
Hockzeiilieder,  by  Eugen  Wesely,  1826.  A  French  translation  of 
these  songs  does  not  yet  exist,  although  they  have  excited  a  deep  in- 
terest among  the  literati  of  France.  The  work  la  GtaUt,  published  at 
Paris  in  1827  and  purporting  to  contain  translations  of  Dalmatian  na- 
tional songs,  IS  not  genuine,  but  was  written  by  the  French  poet  M^- 
rim^e,  with  much  talent  indeed,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
Servian  language. 

*  We  must  correct  here  a  mistake  made  by  Dr  Henderson  in  his 
Biblical  Researches,  in  respect  to  the  Servian  New  Testament  He 
says,  p.  263,  **  A  version  of  the  (Servian)  New  Testament  was  indeed 
executed  some  years  ago,  but  its  merits  were  not  of  such  a  description 
as  to  warrant  the  committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to  carry  it 
through  the  press ;  yet,  as  they  were  deeply  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  they  were  induced  to  engage  a  native  Servian,  of 
the  name  of  Athanasius  Stoikovitch  to  make  a  new  translation,  the 
printing  of  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1825,  but  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  (he  Socie^'s  operations,  the  distribution  of  the  copies  has 
hitherto  been  retarded."  Dr  Henderson  probably  received  his  infor- 
mation at  St.  Petersburg,  and  felt  himself  of  course  entitled  to  depend 
on  it,  being  very  likely  not  acquainted  with  the  great  schism  in  modem 
Servian  literature  above  mentioned.  If  we  may  confide  in  our  own 
recollections,  the  translation,  the  merits  of  which  the  committee  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  was  so  little  disposed  to  acknowledge,  was 
made  by  Vuk  Stephanovitch,  who  knew  better  than  any  one  else  the 
wants  of  the  Servian  people,  and  who  presented  in  the  above  men- 
tioned Gospel  of  St.  Luke  a  specimen  to  the  learned  world,  which 
received  the  approbation  of  all  tiiose  Slavic  scholars  entiUed  to  judge 
of  the  subject  The  committee  of  St.  Petersburg  however  was  prob- 
ably composed  of  gendemen  of  the  opposite  party ;  as  indeed  the  Rus- 
sian Servians  are,  in  general,  advocates  of  the  mixed  Slavo-Servian 
language,  in  which  ^r  about  fifty  years  all  books  for  the  Servians 
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Modern  educated  Servian  poets,  upon  whose  writings  the  re» 
ception  which  the  popular  poetry  has  met  with,  and  no  doubt 
ulso  their  own  consciousness  of  its  pow^r,  have  had  a  favourable 
influence,  are  the  following :  Lucian  Mushitzky,  a  writer  of 
odes  and  other  lyrical  pieces,  all  of  them  hiehly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen ;  Siroo  Milutinovitch,  author  of  an  epic  poem  enti- 
tled Serbiancaj  which  describes  the  Servian  war  of  1812,  and  a 
writer  of  lyric  poetry,  of  a  tragedy,  etc.  J.  Popovitch,  Milovan 
Vidakovitch,  M.  Vitkovitch,  G.  Kovatzevitch,  etc.* 

Vuk's  Grammar,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1818,  before  bis  Dic- 
tionary, has  been  rendered  accessible  to  other  European  nations 
by  the  celebrated  Grimm's  translation  of  it,  Leips.  and  Berl. 
1824.    Another  Servian  Grammar  has  recently  been  published 

in  German,  by  Schafiarik. 

■ 

were  written,  and  which  we  have  described  above  in  Schafiarik's 
words;  see  p.  993.  According  to  their  ideas  ofthe  Servian  language, 
the  mere  use  of  the  common  dialect  of  the  people  was  sufficient  to 
mspire  doubts  ofthe  competency  of  the  translator;  although  it  was 
for  the  people,  the  unlearned,  that  the  translation  was  professedly 
made.  They  engaged  in  consequence  Professor  Stoikovitch,  the  au^ 
thor  of  several  Russian  and  Slavo-Servian  books  (see  above  p.  896), 
and  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  Russian  service, 
to  make  a  new  translation.  This  person,  who,  to  judge  from  our  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  probably  on  this  occasion  read  the  Qo^ 
pels  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  with  any  attention,  took  the  re* 
jected  version  for  his  basis,  altered  it,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
dignity  ofthe  Servian  language,  into  the  customary  mixed  Slavo-Ser-' 
vian-Russian  idiom,  and  received  the  revrard  from  the  Society. 
Whether  this  is  the  version  afterwards  printed  at  Leipeic  and  distrib- 
uted in  Servia  by  the  English  Bible  Society/ we  are  not  informed. 
From  private  letters  we  know,  that  in  the  year  1827,  that  Society  pro- 
posed to  Vuk  Stephanovitch  to  allow  him  £500,  if  after  obtuning  ap- 
propriate tesdmonies  for  the  correctness  of  his  version,  he  would 
print  one  thousand  copies  in  Servia ;  and  also  authorized  its  corre- 
spondent in  Constantinople,  Mr  Leeves,  to  arrange  the  matter  finally 
with  Vuk.  From  M.  Kopitar's  remark  however,  that  the  translation 
for  the  Dalmatian  Roman  Catholics  needed  only  to  be  transcribed  with 
Cyrillic  letters  to  come  into  use  among  the  Oriental  Servians,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  the  version  now  circulated,  is  not  as  it  oug^t 
to  be ;  and  a  correct  one,  for  that  part  ofthe  nation,  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. It  would  seem  therefore  that  Vuk  Stephanovitch  cannot  have 
accepted  the  ofiTer  in  question.  See  Kopitar's  Letter  to  the  Editor, 
Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  III.  p.  186. 

*  See  Note  80. 
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(»)  Bnlcariaaa. 

According  to  Kopitar,  the  eraioent  Slavic  philobgist,  the 
Bulgarian  dialect,  spoken  in  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  by  aboat 
half  a  million  of  the  population,  has  of  aU  the  Slavic  dialects  been 
most  affected  by  the  course  of  time,  both  in  its  grammatical 
structure  and  in  its  whole  character.  It  has  an  article,  which  is 
put  after  the  words  it  quali6es,  like  that  of  the  Albanians  and 
Walachians.  Of  the  seven  Slavic  cases,  only  the  nominative  and 
vocative  remain  to  it;  all  the  others  being  supplied  through 
prepositions.  As  the  Bulgarians  are  a  mixture  of  Slavi,  Ru- 
meni,  and  Tartars,  this  state  of  their  language  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.®  The  only  point  of  view  from  which  it  can,  un- 
cultivated as  it  is,  excite  a  general  interest,  is  in  respect  to  their 
popular  songs,  in  which  this  dialect  likewise  is  exceedingly  rich. 

The  Bulgarians  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  Their  history  is  a  series  of  continued  warfare  with 
the  Servians,  Greeks,  and  Hungarians,  and  finally  with  the 
Turks,  who  subdued  them,  and  in  A.  D.  1392  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom.  The  people  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  the  Greek  church ;  except  for  a  short  interval  in  the 
lest  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Roman  chair  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  under  its  dominion.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Turkish  government,  apostasy  to  Mohammedanism  has 
been,  of  all  the  christian  provinces  of  the  Porte,  most  frequent 
in  Bulgaria.  Still,  the  bulk  of  the  population  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  Slavic  Greek  worship.  The  scanty  germs  of  cul- 
tivatkui  sown  among  them  by  two  or  three  of  their  princes,  who 
caused  several  Byzantine  works  to  be  translated  into  the  Bulea* 
rien  dialect,  perished  during  the  Turkish  invasion.  The  jra 
books  used  by  the  priesthood  in  our  days,  are  obtained  front 
Russia.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  bad  prepared  a  Bulgarian 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  intended  more  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  about  30,000  Bulgarian  colonists  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia.  But  the  specimen  printed  in  1823^ 
^cited  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  competencv  of  the  translator  ia 
respect  to  ixis  knowledge  of  the  Bulgarian  language,  that  it  was 
deeoKed  advisiable  to  put  a  stop  to  its  further  progress.  Among 
iba  Alfbawan  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  New  Testament  has 
pmn  distributed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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§  3L     LUeraiurt  of  the  DaUnatUmB^  or  Sarmam  qfthe  Roman  CaUnolie 

CMirdL 

(«)   Ql«f«liti«  Litnmtvrf . 

As  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Dalroatia  by  Romish 
priests,  the  Latin  language  was  of  course  adopted  for  religious 
worship.  But  when  the  people  became  acquainted  with  the 
liturgy  of  Methodius  in  a  language  intelligible  to  them,  this  inno- 
vation met  with  such  a  general  and  heartfelt  welcome,  that  all 
the  severe  decrees  of  synods,  nay,  of  the  holy  chair  of  Rome  it- 
self, were  unable  to  stop  its  progress.  We  have  seen  above,  in 
our  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Slavic  language,  by  what 
means  a  shrewd  priesthood  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Rome.  To  avoid 
repetition,  we  refer  the  reader  to  that  part  of  our  article,  for  the 
origin  of  the  Glagolitic  literature.*  A  few  words  will  suiEce  to 
give  a  narrative  of  its  further  progress. 

Glagol  signifies  in  Old  Slavic  the  word^  or  rather  verb  ;  but 
the  reason  of  the  application  of  this  term  to  the  Servians  of  the 
catholic  communion,  Glagolitat^  and  to  the  language  of  their 
ecclesiastical  writings,  Glagolic  or  Qlagolitic^  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained ;  all  that  has  as  yet  been  asserted  by  distinguished 
Slavic  pbilologians  being  mere  hypothesis.  The  oldest  monu- 
ment known  at  the  present  time,  in  which  these  letters  are  ex- 
tant, is  a  Psalter  of  A.  D.  1220,  which  in  later  years  has  been 
ascribed  to  Jerome  himself.  The  tradition  among  the  Dalma- 
tians was,  that  this  father,  a  native  of  Ulyria,  had  translated  the 
whole  Bible  into  Slavic ;  the  sounder  criticism  of  later  times  has 
however  proved  clearly,  that  be  indeed  corrected  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  but  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  Slavic. 
Other  advocates  of  this  distorted  alphabet,  have  taken  great 
pains  to  vindicate  for  tt  a  still  earlier  birth ;  but  with  an  equally 
unsatisfactory  resuk.** 

Although  the  use  of  the  Glagolitic  letters  was  in  a  certain 
measure  authorized  by  the  pope,  the  clergy  of  Dalmatia  prefer- 
red unanimously  the  Latin  language  for  their  theological  or  eccle- 
siastical writings.  The  Glagolitic  literature  was  therefore  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  copies  of  the  productions  of  the  Cyrillic 
brethren.    The  Glagolitic  letters  had  however  the  advantage  of 

•  See  p.  358  above. 
»  See  Note  32,  ibid. 
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the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  io  respebt  to  printing.    The  first  printed 
Giagolitic  missal,  is  of  the  year  1483 ;  whilst  the  earliest  work 

f  muted  with  Cyrillic  letters,  is  not  older  than  A.  D.  1491.^ 
n  the  sixteenth  century,  books  were  printed  at  Zengh  (Segna)^ 
at  Fiume,  at  Venice,  and  at  Tubingen,  with  Giagolitic  letters* 
In  the  year  1621,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II  presented  the 
Propaganda  with  a  fount  of  Giagolitic  types,  which  he  obtained 
from  Venice.  Several  improved  breviaries  and  missals  have 
since  been  printed  at  Rome.  In  our  day,  this  city  possesses 
the  only  Giagolitic  printing  office  in  existence.  On  the  Dalma- 
tian islands,  books  are  still  copied  in  manuscript,  just  as  before 
the  invention  of  printing. 

Among  the  Dalmatian  clergy,  there  were  a  few  who  united  a 
real  interest  for  the  preservation  of  their  language  and  for  science 
in  general.  Raph.  Levakovitch  improved  the  breviary  in  1648, 
in  respect  to  language ;  the  archbishop  Vincenz  Zmajevitch, 
d.  1771,  a  great  patron  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  k>unded 
a  hundred  years  later  a  theological  seminary  in  Zara.  Matthias 
Caraman,  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  the  missal  by  the 
Propaganda  in  1741,  undertook  a  fundamental  revision  and 
correction  of  it.  The  Propaganda  also  founded  a  Slavic  pro- 
fessorship in  the  CoUegio  Urbano ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Society  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  resolved  upon, 
which  however  has  never  been  published.  A  notice  of  the  exer* 
tions  of  the  priest  Rosa  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Dalma- 
tian secular  literature. 

(ft)    Seonlar  LitaratuM  of  Um  DAlnukUtai  or  OfttboUe  Strritiii. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  time,  nor  by  whom,  the  Latin  letters 
were  first  adopted  for  the  Servian  language.  The  earliest 
teachers  of  the  occidental  portion  of  that  people  having  been 
Romish  priests,  they  of  course  used  their  own  letters  for  writing 
such  Slavic  words  or  names  as  occasion  required.  The  Latin 
alphabet  probably  chme  into  use  without  any  particular  pains, 
long  before  the  introduction  of  the  Giagolitic  letters.  These,  in 
their  awkward  hieroglyphic  form,  were  little  adapted  to  super- 
sede the  Latin  forms.  The  example  of  the  Poles  and  Bohe- 
mians could  only  encourage  the  first  Dalmatian  writers  to  con- 
tinue in  the  sam^  course ;  although  each  of  these  nations  follows 
a  diflTerent  system  of  pronouncing  the  same  letters.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Dalmatians  remained,  however,  for  a  long  time  en- 

^  See  above,  p.  356. 
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tirety  unsetded ;  and  is  so  still  in  some  measure.  A  greater 
difficulty  arose  from  the  absurd  practice  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Croatians,  who,  although  speaking  and  writing  the  same  lan- 
guage, yet  write  and  print  it  each  according  to  a  different  system 
of  combination  ;  thus  limiting  the  perusal  of  their  own  scanty 
productions  almost  exclusively  to  the  few  readers  of  their  small 
provinces  respectively,  whilst  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen 
are  hardly  able  to  understand  them*  This  division,  however, 
compels  us  likewise  to  separate  in  our  sketch  the  literature  of 
the  Dalmatians  proper,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Slavonians. 

LiUratitrg  ^  DaXfMl\A  proper. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Italians  exercised  in  very  early 
times  a  happy  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  Dalmatians. 
'The  small  republic  of  Ragusa  was,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
jSrteenth  centuries,  at  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  and  welfare. 
Celebrated  Italians  were  teachers  in  her  schools ;  and  the  per- 
secuted Greeks,  Lascaris,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Emanuel 
Marulus,  and  several  others,  celebrated  over  all  Europe  for  their 
learning,  found  an  asylum  within  her  walls.  Thus  the  treasures 
of  the  classics  and  of  the  Italian  middle  ages  became  familiar  to 
the  noble  youths  of  Ragusa,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  poetry  began  to  appear  in  a  national  dress.  Bla- 
siusDarxitch,  Sigismund  Menze,  Mauro  Vetranitch,  and  Stephen 
Crozze,  (d.  1576),  are  mentioned  as  the  first  Dalmatian  poets. 
The  latter  wrote  a  comic  epic,  the  Dervishiadef  which  met  with 
great  success,  A  poem  of  the  same  kind  is  Jegyupka^  the  Gip- 
sy, by  Andreas  Giubranovitch,  printed  at  Venice  1559.  Domi- 
nic Zlataritch,  d.  1608,  translated  Tasso  and  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles ;  and  was  himself  a  lyric  poet.  The  annals  of  this 
period  report  also,  about  A.  D.  1600,  the  name  of  a  lady,  Fio- 
na Zuzzeri,  married  to  Pescioni,  a  rare  appearance  in  Slavic  lit- 
erature. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Ragusa  en- 

^*oyed  peace  and  a  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  most  favoura- 
>le  to  high  attainments  in  science  and  literature.  The  first  Sla- 
vic theatre  was  founded  here.  John  Gondola,  d.  1638,  the 
translator  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  and  author  of  several  poems  still 
extant,  furnished  it  with  dramatic  pieces,  which  have  all  perish- 
ed in  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  Junius  Palmota,  d.  1657,  wrote 
likewise  for  the  stage,  selecting  his  subjects  especially  from  Sla- 
vic history. 
In  the  year  1667,  a  borriUe  earthquake  in  a  few  moments 
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destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  state  for  whole  centuries. 
It  was  as  if  the  genius  of  the  Ragusian  literature  had  been 
crushed  under  the  ruins.  From  that  period  we  find  the  lit- 
erature in  a  rapid  decline.  The  catastrophe  itself,  however, 
furnished  the  poets  with  a  new  subject.  In  the  same  year,  N. 
Bonus  published  a  poem  entitled,  *  The  city  of  Ragusa  to  her 
Rulers ;'  and  Jacob  Palmota,  d.  1680,  wrote  an  elegiac  poem, 
^  The  renovated  Ragusa.'  But  the  most  interesting  production 
of  this  period  is  a  collection  of  national  songs,  published  by  the 
Franciscan  monk,  And.  Cacitch  Miossitch.^  This  work,  although 
executed  with  little  critical  taste  or  judgment,  and  disfigured  by 
many  interpolations,  might  have  given  to  the  literary  world  a  fore- 
taste of  the  treasures,  which  fifty  years  afterwards  were  to  be 
discovered  here. 

Whilst  Slavic  poetry  found  so  many  votaries  among  the  Dal- ' 
roatians,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  their  historians  wrote  in 
Latin  or  Italian.  They  possess  indeed  a  very  old  chronicle,  of 
the  date  of  A.  D.  II 61,  written  in  the  Slavic  language  by  an 
anonymous  Presbyter  of  Dioclea,  and  translated  by  himself  into 
Latin ;  but  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  Dalmatian  liter- 
ature, the  love  of  their  own  language  was  overcome  by  the 
stronger  desire  of  a  more  universal  reputation  than  any  works 
written  in  Slavic  could  procure  for  them.  The  names  of  N. 
Ragnini,  Francisco  Grondola,  Razzi,  and  Caboga,  must  here  be 
mentioned.  The  dialect  of  the  country,  however,  found  some 
advocates  even  among  the  clergy.  For  some  theolc^ical  works 
it  was  preferred  to  the  Old  Slavonic ;  or  at  least  the  Latin  letters 
were  chosen  for  this  language  instead  of  the  Glagolitic  types. 
An  Old  Slavonic  translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  by  Ber- 
nardin  deSpalatro  was  printed  with  Latin  letters,  Venice  1495. 
At  the  same  place  appeared,  in  1613,Bandulovitch's  translation 
of  the  same  holy  books  in  the  common  language.  A  Jesuit, 
Barth.  Cassio,  A.  D.  1640,  had  translated  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  but  the  printing  of  it  was  prevented  by  the 
bishops.  Anton  Cacitch  wrote  a  work  on  moral  theology,  in 
the  common  dialect  of  the  country ;  and  several  ecclesiastics  of 
high  standing  published  works  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  language.  The  period  following  the  catastrophe  of  Ragu- 
sa, was  fertile  in  theological,  or  rather  religious,  productions* 
The  works  of  the  archdiaconus  Albertus,  of  Gucetitch,  and  otb- 


^^  Razgovor  ufrodni  naroda  slamnskoga,  Venice  1759.     A  new  odi- 
tioB  appeared  in  the  yeat  1811. 
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ers,  conliin  treatises  for  spiritual  edification,  devotional  esercises, 
etc.  Biankovitcb,  bishop  ofMakarsIca,  wrote  a  treatise  of  chris- 
tian doctrine,  Venice  1708,  in  the  common  Dalmatian  dialect. 
But  this  dialect  found  its  most  ardent  champion  in  a  priest,  Ste- 
phan  Rosa,  who  exerted  himself  greatly  to  oave  the  Old  church 
Slavonic  entirety  superseded  by  the  Dalmatian-Servian  language. 
He  made  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  sent  it 
to  the  pope,  requesting  that  it  might  be  printed  and  introduced 
under  his  high  authority  instead  of  the  Cyrillic  Bible.  At  the 
same  time,  he  proposed  that  the  mass  should  be  read  in  the 
Dalmatian  dialect,  dwelling  especially  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Cyrillic  language  was  an  ingredient  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  consequendy  the  use  of  it  in  sacred  things  a  species  of  Greek 
heresy.  The  pope  appoipted  a  committee  to  examine  the  new 
translation ;  the  result  of  which  was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
the  rejection  of  a  measure  which  savoured  so  strongly  of  Protest 
tantism.  From  the  time  of  this  decision  in  A.  D.  1754,  nothing 
was  done  to  provide  the  catholic  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia,  Bos- 
nia and  Slavonia  with  a  version  of  the  Bible,  until  at  last  a  new 
translation,  the  first  satisfactory  one  in  the  language,  made  by 
the  Franciscan  monk  and  professor  Katancsich,  was  accepted 
and  introduced  in  1832.  The  merit  of  having  procured  it  to  be 
printed  and  published,  belongs  to  the  late  primate  of  Hungary, 
cardinal  Ruclnay.^ 

The  inconvenience  of  such  an  anarchical  state  of  orthography, 
and  likewise  in  part  of  the  grammar  itself,  must  of  course  have 
been  felt  very  early ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  this  department 
also,  the  Dalmatian  writers  acted  with  more  zeal  and  diligence, 
than  success.  The  above-mentioned  Barth.  Cassio,  and  after 
him  another  Jesuit,  J.  Micalia,  endeavoured  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  settle  the  orthography  and  subject  it 
to  fixed  rules.  Ardelio  deUa  Bella,  a  member  of  the  same  order, 
published  in  1728  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  in  which  he  aban- 
doned the  way  opened  by  his  predecessors,  without  however 
finding  a  better  one.  Jos.  Voltiggi  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
third  system  of  pronunciation  and  orthography ;  h'ls  dictionary 
and  grammar  appeared  in  the  year  1803.  A  few  years  later 
was  published  the  great  dictionary  of  J.  Stulli,  a  work  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  far  excelling  all  previous  works  of  the  same 


^  See  Biblical  Repository,  Vol  III.  p.  186,  where  extracts  are  giv- 
en ftom  a  letter  of  M.  Kopitar  to  the  Editor. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  14.  52 
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kind.    A  useful  grammar  was  also  published  about  Ihe  same 
timei  hj  Appendioi.®'' 

The  Slavonians  of  the  Greek  church  make  use  of  the  Cyrillic 
letters^  and  their  productions  belong  therefore  to  that  dmston 
of  Servian  literature.*  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  catholic 
Slavonians  also  neither  speak  nor  write  a  difierent  dialect ;  but 
that  only  their  mode  of  writing,  the  strange  combination  accord- 
ing to  which  they  express  the  sounds  of  the  same  language,  sep- 
arates them  from  the  Dalmatian  Servians.f  To  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  varieties  would  be  of  litde  interest  for  our  readers* 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  penetrated  at  an  early  day  into 
Slavonia,  and  gave  birth  to  a  kind  of  limited  theological  or  eccle* 
siastical  national  literature.  But  the  catholic  clergy  soon  sue* 
ceeded  in  extinguishing  it ;  and  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
Latin  language  continued  to  supersede  the  dialect  olthe  people, 
lo  ipore  modern  days,  the  Latin  has  been  preferred  by  nearly  all 
catholic  Slavonian  writers ;  and  their  own  literature  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  limited  to  works  for  religious  instruction,  cate- 
chisms, prayer-books,  etc. 

But  although  their  language  was  thus  relinquished  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  it  remained  nevertheless  the  object  of  investi- 
gation to  some  of  their  profoundest  scholars.  Thus  the  Latin 
works  of  Prof.  Katancsich,  are  almost  all  of  them  devoted  to 
Slavic*philological  inquiries,  etc.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
mentbned  above,  was  made  by  the  same  learned  individual.^ 

-— ■-■  •         -^— — ^  ^^ — ^- — ■■    —  ■         __   -        ^  ■  _-  ■  _  -^ — 

^  F.  Verantti  Dictumarium  quinque  nohUiss.  Etar,  Ling,  hat,  HoT. 
Utrrn.  Dalm.  et  Ung.  Venice  1595.  Micalia  T'kesatcrus  linguae  lUyri" 
<ae,  etc.  Ancona  1651.  Delia  Bella  DvAonario  R.  Lot,  Ittyr.  Venioe 
17d8 ;  later  edit.  Ragusa  1785.  Voltiggi  Ricst^domiik  iOyriesi^ga, 
^HoL  i  mmacsk,  Vieniia  180a  Stulli  Lexicon  Ltd.  Mai.  J%r.etc.  Buda 
mad  Ragusa  1801 — 10,  6  voie.  Prefixed  to  the  four  last  works,  are  aK 
«o  grammars.  Other  Dalmatian  grammars  are :  Caesii  InMnUion^t 
ling%iae  JUyricae^  Rome  1604.  Appendini  GrammaHk  der  iUyriechen 
Sprache,  Ragusa  1808.  Starcsevich  AUova  Gramm.  Itt^yrtca,  Trieste 
1812. 

*  See  above  in  ^  1.  a,  p.  393.  f  See  p.  403  aboye. 

^  As  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  this  dialect  are  to  be  mentioned : 
Relcovich  DeuUch  iUyrisdies  and  illyr.  deutsches  WSrterh,  Vienna  1796. 
By  the  same :  JSTeue  SlatconiichrdeuUche  Grammatik^  Agram  1767,  Vi- 
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IV.  Language  and  IMerature  of  the  Croatiam. 

In  our  historical  introduction,  we  have  enumerated  the  Croa- 
tians,  or  Croats,  as  a  distinct  Slavic  branch ;  following  in  tliis 
the  high  authority  of  Dobrovsky  and  several  others.  There  is 
however  such  a  confusion  in  the  early  history  of  this  race,  such 
a  change  of  names,  boundaries,  and  constitutions,  such  a  contra- 
diction between  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  the  experi- 
ence of  modem  times,  that  it  would  require  a  long  historical  ex- 
position to  give  to  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  their  Slavic  brethren.  For  such  an  exposition  there 
b  no  room  in  thesepages.^  The  subject  becomes  far  simpler, 
if  we  consider  the  Cfroats  only  in  respect  to  their  language,  as  it 
prevails  among  them  at  the  present  time.  Here  they  do  not  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  race;  but  still  are  divided  into  two  portions* 
One,  in  Military  Croatia,  comprising  the  military  districts  of 
Carlstadt  and  Varasdin,  and  also  the  Banal  Border,  speak  the 
Dalmatian-Servian  dialect  with  very  trifling  variations ;  the  other» 
in  Provincial  Croatia,  i.  e.  the  provincial  counties  of  Agram^ 
Kreutz,  ana  Varasdin,  approach  nearer  to  the  Slovenzi  or  Vindes, 
whose  language  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  section.*  The 
dialect  of  this  latter  division  of  the  Croatians  forms,  indeed,  in  a 
certain  measure,  the  transition  and  connecting  link  between  the 
Dalmatian-Servian  and  the  Vindish  languages. 

We  have  mentioned  above,f  that  the  Croatians  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  different  from  that  of  the  Dalmatians.  The  ear- 
liest documents  of  their  literature  are  out  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  all  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Here 
also  the  new  doctrines  found  minds  willing  to  receive  them ;  and 

eniia  1774.  Buda  1789.     Lanoosovich  EudeUmg  xur  Sim.  SpradiM^ 
•everal  editjona  from  1778—1785. 


^  See  the  second  volume  of  Engel^  HlBCoiy  of  Hungary  etc 
Kataneaich  Speeimtn  pkU.  d  geagr.  Pamum.  etc  1795.  Scba&rik^ 
GcieUdUe,  etc.  p.  396-^1,  235,  265. 

*  These  two  divisions  of  Military  and  Provincial  Croatia  eonatitute 
the  modem  Austrian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  which  is  united  with  that 
of  Hungary.    Comp.  For.  duart  Review,  VoL  VII.  p.  433  sq. 

t  See  p.  403  above. 
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as  several  of  the  magnates,  among  whom  is  the  illustrious  name 
of  Zriny,  were  also  their  supporters,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  press,  in  order  to  diffiise  the  new  light  with  greater 
speed  and  certainty.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half  of  the  six- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Croatian  books,  catechisms,  postiUae,  etc.  were  printed. 
One  of  the  warmest  champions  of  the  Reformation,  was  Michael 
Buchich,  curate  of  the  island  Murakoz,  who  publicly  adopted 
the  Calvinistic  confession,  and  endeavoured  to  spread  abroad 
bis  own  convictions  by  sermons  and  writings.  Persecuted  by 
the  bishops,  condemned  by  synods,  he  and  his  followers  found 
some  protection  in  the  christian  tolerance  of  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian TI.  But  the  successors  of  this  prince  thought  otherwise ; 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hungarian  noblemen  took  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  catholic  religion.  At  the  diets*  held  in  1607 
and  1610,  destruction  was  sworn  to  the  new  doctrines  and  to 
their  adherents ;  and  all  steps  were  taken  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
oath. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  Croatia  had  re- 
verted to  Romanism.  From  that  time  onward,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  there  was  not  a  thought  of  cultivating  the  language  of 
the  people }  all  books  were  again  written  in  Latin,  and  are  so 
mostly  even  to  the  present  day.  The  first  who  interested  him- 
self anew  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  literature,  was  Paul 
Ritter,  or  Vitezovich,  d.  1713,  who  procured  a  printing  office  to 
be  established  by  the  estates,  and  himself  wrote  several  books  in 
the  Croatian  language.  A  few  writers  followed  bis  example ; 
but  the  activity  of  the  press  was  and  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  printing  of  the  ordinary  catholic  books  for 
spiritual  edification  and  religious  instruction.  The  Grospels  are 
.extant  in  the  Croatian  dialect;  but  not  the  whole  Bible.  Most 
of  the  Croats,  however,  are  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
books  of  their  Dalmatian  neighbours.^ 


**  Croatian  philological  works  are :  Eiideitung  zur  croat.  Spraeh- 
hhrcj  Varasdin  1783.  Kornig's  Croat.  Sprachlehrtj  Agram  1795. 
Gyurkovschky's  Croat.  Grammatikj  1825.  Habdelich  Dietionariuin 
cromt,  lot.  Graetz  1670.  Bellosztenecz  Crozophylacium  s*  LatinO'lUy' 
ricor.  etc.  Agram  1740.  Jarobressicb's  Lex.  Lot.  irdcrpr.  tUyricOigerm. 
etc.  Agram  1742. 
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V.  Language  and  Liieraiure  of  the  Vindes  or  Slovenzi. 

Tbe  Slavic  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  provinces  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Stiria,  and  of  the  Hungarian  counties  Eisenburg 
and  Szala,  about  300,000  in  number,  call  themselves  Slovenzi. 
By  foreign  writers  they  have  generally  been  called  Windes  or 
Vinde$  ;  a  name,  however,  less  definite  and  less  correct ;  inas- 
much as  the  specific  appellation  of  Vindes  or  Vendes  served  in 
ancient  times  among  the  Germans  as  a  general  name  for  all 
Slavic  nations.  The  Slavic  settlements  in  Carniola  took  pltice 
at  a  very  early  period,  certainly  not  later  than  the  fiith  century. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  centuries  their  number  was  in- 
creased by  new  emigrations  from  the  south-east ;  and  they  ex- 
tended themselves  into  the  lower  parts  of  Stiria  and  Carinthia, 
and  the  western  counties  of  Hungary.* 

In  regard  to  the  language  of  this  people,  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  certainty,  that  it  had  never  been  a  written 
language  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  investi- 
gations of  modem  philologians  have  proved,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  portion  of  the  Slavic  race  was  earlier  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing  than  were  any  of  the  other  branches;  probably 
ev.en  before  tbe  time  of  Cyril ;  and  since  the  discovery  of  seve- 
ral very  old  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Munich,  every  doubt 
of  this  •  fact  has  been  silenced.  According  to  Kopitar,t 
the  true  home  of  the  Old  Slavic  church  language  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Pannonian  and  Carinthian  Slavi ;  and  it  was  for  them 
that  the  Old  Slavonic  Bible  was  translated.  The  liturgy  of 
Methodius  was,  however,  soon  supplanted  by  the  Latin  worship ; 
which  at  any  rate  must  have  been  earlier  established  in  this  part 
of  the  country ;  since  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by  German  priests. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  definite  history  of  the  language  begins 
only  with  the  Reformation  ;  and  it  is  principally  to  the  exertions 
of  one  distinguished  individual,  that  it  owes  its  introduction  into 
tbe  circle  of  literature.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  in  the 
moral  world,  than  to  behold  the  whole  life  of  a  map  devoted  to 
one  great  cause,  his  thoughts  all  bent  on  one  great  object,  his 
exertions  all  aiming  at  one  great  purpo^;  and  so  much  the 
more,  if  ttjat  object  has  respect  to  the  holiest  interests  of  man- 

*  See  Engel  etc.  III.  p.  469. 

t  See  the  menet  JakMO^,  1832,  Vol.  XVII. 
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kind.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  primui  Tniberi  who  may  be 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Viodes  and  Croatians.  The  direct 
results  of  his  labours  long  ago  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  hot 
this  does  not  render  them  less  deserving,  although  it  diminishes 
his  fame.  Truber,  bom  A.  D.  1 508,  canon  and  curate  at  seve- 
ral places  in  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  seems  to  have  been  earlj 
in  life  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  His  sound  judgment  taught  him,  that  the  surest 
way  of  enabling  bis  flock,  and  the  common  people  in  general,  to 
receive  the  new  light  in  a  proper  spirit,  would  be  the  difiusioD 
of  useful  knowledge  among  them.  And  as  the  German,  which 
at  the  present  day  is  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  the  cities 
of  Stiria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia,  was  at  that  time  far  less 
generally  understood,  he  ventured  to  commit  to  paper  a  dialect 
apparently  never  before  written.  In  the  second  edition  of  bis 
New  Testament,  A.  D.  1582,  he  states  expressly:  "Thirty- 
four  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  letter,  not  a  register,  still  less  a 
book,  to  be  found  in  our  language;  people  regarded  the  Vindish 
and  Hungarian  idioms  as  too  coarse  and  barbarous  to  be  written 
or  read." 

Truber  and  bis  assistants  in  this  great  work  of  reformatkm 
and  instruction,  among  whom  we  mention  only  Ungnad  von 
Sonnegg  and  Dalmatin,  met  everywhere  with  opposition  and 
persecution ;  but  their  activity  and  zeal  conquered  all  obstacles, 
and  succeeded  in  at  least  partially  performing  that  at  which  they 
aimed.  Meantime,  Christopher,  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  a  truly 
evangelical  prince,  bad  opened,  in  his  dominions,  an  asylum  m 
•II  those  who  had  to  suffer  elsewhere  on  account  of  their  faith. 
The  translatkm  of  the  Scriptures  everywhere  into  the  language 
of  tbe  common  people,  was  regarded  by  this  prince  as  a  holy 
duty ;  and  this  led  him  to  cause  even  Slavic  pnntiog-offices  to 
be  established  in*  his  dominions.  Thither  Truber  went ;  and 
after  printing  several  books  for  religious  instruction,  he  published 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  a  Vindish  translation,  Tiibingen  1556; 
and  two  years  later  tbe  whole  New  Testament.  As  Truber  did 
not  understand  the  Greek  original,  his  translation  was  made  after 
Latin,  German,  and  Italian  versbns.  At  the  same  time  a  tran»> 
lation  for  the  Dalmatic-Croatians  was  planned  ;  and  several 
works  for  their  instruction  printed  and  distributed.  Truber, 
thus  an  exile  from  his  own  country,  died  in  1586  as  curate  in 
the  duchy  of  Wiirtemburg,  engaged  in  a  translation  of  Lu- 
ther's House-postillae. 
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Two  dffllereDt  systeuw  of  ortbography  bad  been  adopted  hj 
Truber  and  Dalmatin.  For  tbis  reason,  wben  in  1580  rbe 
wbole  Vindish  Bible  was  to  be  printed  at  Wittemberg,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  6x  tbe  orthography  according  to  acknowledged 
roles.  This  led  also  to  grammatical  investigations.  In  the 
year  1584,  a  Vindish  grammar  was  printed  at  Wittembere,  tbe 
author  of  which,  A.  Bohorizb,  of  Laibacb,  was  a  pupil  oi  Me-» 
knctbon,  and  a  scholar  of  that  true  philosophical  spirit,  without 
which  no  one  should  undertake  to  write  a  grammar,  even  where 
be  has  only  to  follow  a  beaten  path ;  much  less  when  he  has  to 
open  for  himself  a  new  one.  Thus  the  Vindish  written  lan- 
guage, almost  in  its  birth,  acquired  a  correctness  and  consistency, 
to  which  other  languages  hardly  attain  after  centuries  of  expert^ 
roents,  innovations,  and  literary  contests.  According  to  tbe 
judgment  of  those  who  are  best  acauainted  with  it,  the  Vindish 
language  has  undergone  no  change  since  the  time  of  Bohorizb,-^ 
a  fact  indeed  scarcely  credible;  and  the  less  so,  because  during 
that  wbole  interval  it  has  been  maintained  almost  exclusively  as 
a  spoken  language*  About  thir^  years  after  tbe  publication  of 
this  grammar,  the  catbolk^s,  sheltered  by  the  despotks  measures 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  All  evaneelical  preachers,  and  all 
protestants  who  faithfully  adhered  to  their  religion,  were  exiled  i 
their  goods  confiscated ;  and,  more  than  all,  their  books  bumedf 
and  their  printing-office  in  Laibacb  destroyed.^  Fragments  of 
tbe  Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles  were  however  printed  at  Oraetz, 
10  1612,  for  the  Slavic  catholics  in  their  own  language. 

A  whole  centuiy  passed,  and  tbe  Vindish  language  seemed  to 
be  entirely  lost  for  literature  and  science.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  academy  was  founded  by  some 
learned  men  of  Gambia,  on  the  plan  of  the  Italian  Academy ; 
and  some  attention  was  again  paid  to  tbe  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers. In  A.  D.  1715  a  new  editk>n  of  Bohorizh's  work,witb 
several  alterations  and  without  mentk>ning  the  true  author,  was 
printed  by  a  capuchin,  P.  Hippolytus ;  who  left  also  in  manu- 
script a  Vindish  dictionary,  the  first  in  that  language.    Fifty- 

*'  Schafiarik  observes,  p.  283,  *'The  public  library  in  the  statehouse 
was  delivered  to  the  Jesuits,  who  bad  just  been  introduced.  Tbe 
books  which  these  did  not  commit  to  the  flames  on  the  spot,  perished 
in  the  great  conflagration  in  1774,  together  With  the  ediflce  of  their 
eeUege.  In  all  Caniiola  only  two  copies  of  Bohorizh'to  grammar  are 
known  to  exist" 
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three  years  later,  another  grammar  was  published  by  the  monk 
Marcus  Pocblin ;  a  work  in  itself,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, utterly  void  of  merit,  but  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  for  the  want  of  a  better,  met  with  success,  was  re- 
printed in  1783,  and  remained  in  common  use  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Kopitar's  grammar.  This  work,^  written  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Slavists  of  the  age,  made  a  decided  epoch,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  the  Vindish  language ;  but  also,  by  its 
learned  preface  and  comments,  in  the  Slavic  literature  at  large. 
Several  grammatical  works,  not  without  merit,  and  for  the  most 
part  founded  on  Kopitar's  grammar,  have  since  been  published  f^ 
and  since  scholars  like  these  are  now  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vindish  language,  there  exist  for  it  and  for  its  kindred 
dialects  the  happiest  prospects. 

The  literature  of  a  people^  among  whom  every  individual  of 
any  education  may  call  another  highly  cultivated  language  in  the 
fullest  sense  hb  own,— ^as  is  the  case  with  the  Bohemians  and 
Slovenzi  in  respect  to  the  German, — cannot  be  very  extensive. 
There  have,  however,  in  modern  times,  been  published  several 
works  of  poetry  and  prose  in  the  Vindish  language ;  among  the 
writers  of  which  we  can  mention  only  the  most  distinguished. 
Such  are,  V.  Vodnik,  author  of  some  collections  of  poems; 
Ravnikar,  author  of  a  biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  several  works  for  religious  edification ;  Famik,  Ku- 
merdey,  Popovich,  etc. 

But  the  most  important  work,  both  in  a  philological  and  moral 
point  of  view,  is  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  set  on  foot  by 
G.  Japel,  and  executed  by  a  society  of  learned  men.  This  ver- 
sion being  intended  for  catholics,  was  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
and  was  published  at  Laibach  1800,  in  five  volumes;  the  New 
Testament  appeared  also  separately,  in  two  volumes,  Laib.  1804. 
A  Slavic  pulpit,  which  was  established  ten  years  ago  at  the  same 
place,  has  also  been  of  great  service  to  the  language. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  counties  Agram,  Ereutz, 
Varasdin,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  called  Provincial  Croa- 

^  Grammatik  der  l^avischen  Sprache  in  Sjrain^  KOmihenf  und 
Steyarmark^  Laibach  1808. 

^  These  are:  V.  Vodnik's  Pismmost  aU  grcanm.  saperve  skoU^ 
Laib.  1811.  Metelko's  Lehrgebdude  dor  l^ovenischen  Sprachej  1825. 
Schmigoz  Theor.  prod,  wind,  SprcuMehref  Graetz  1812.  P.  Dainko 
Lekrbuch  dor  wind.  Sprachej  Graetz  1824. 
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tit,  wbo  spoftk  a  somewhat  difibrem  dialect  of  the  Vlndish  \kth 
guage,*  but  are  able  to  read  this  translation,  have  nevertheless 
several  versions  in  their  own  dialect,  ^Mying  in  manuscript,  which 
are  only  wftiting  for  some  Meoaenas,  or  for  some  favourable  con- 
juncture, in  order  to  make  their  appearance*''** 

The  only  portbn  of  the  Vindish  race  among  whom  the 
protestant  religion  has  been  kept  alive,  are  about  15,000  Slo- 
venzi  in  Hungai^^.  Their  dialect  approaches  in  some  measure 
to  that  of  the  Slovaks ;  and  hence  serves  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Slavic 
stems.  For  them  the  New  Testament  exists  in  a  translation  by 
Stephen  Kuznico,  Halle  1771 ;  reprinted  at  Pre8sburg,in  1818. 

[To  iM  GOOtiBINd.} 


Art.  Y.     LrruART  Nonois.   ' 

Bj  the  Bditor. 

1.  Letters  from  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  1828  and  1899,  by 
Champollion.  With  six  lithographic  Plates.  Paris,  1833.  8va 
Price,  7}  francs,  or  about  91,50. 

This  is  a  coUection  of  all  the  letters  written  by  Champollion 
daring  his  voyage  and  residence  in  Egypt  The  first  nine  were 
published  at  the  time  in  the  Monitewr  and  other  journals,  and  ex- 
ited great  interest  Prefixed  is  the  plan  of  the  voyage,  as  draws 
Up  by  Champollion  before  his  departure,  but  never  before  pul^ 
lishea.  The  letters  are  accompanied  by  three  tracts  hitherto  un- 
published, viz.  1.  A  summary  notice  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  pr** 
pared  in  C^pt  for  the  viceroy  Mohammed  AIi.-^2.  A  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  viceroy  on  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of 
Ifigypt— 3.  Several  Arabic  letters  addressed  to  Champollion  bv  a 

Kvernor  of  the  country,  and  his  answers. — The  whole  volume  haa 
en  printed  firom  autograph  manuscripts  of  the  author;  and  as 
there  is  scarcelv  a  locality  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  of  any  oelebrityi 
in  respect  to  which  information  more  or  less  extensive  is  not  given^ 


ii*ifc 


*  0ae  p.  4€T  above. 

^  See  Kopltai's  Letter  to  the  Editor,  BibL  Repos.  IlL  p.  186. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  68 
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the  Tolame  can  hardly,  iail  henceforth  to  become  the  gnideof  all  who 
are  pursuing  similar  researches.— /otimo/  Asiaiiqut,  July  1838. 

2.  Turkish  French  Dictionary, hj  Prof  Kieffbr.  For  a  long 
time  before  his  death,  Kieffer  had  been  occupied  along  with  M. 
Ruffin,  in  the  composition  of  a  manual  dictionary  of  the  Turkish 
in  French.  So  early  as  1811,  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  took  an  interest  in  the  work;  and  caused  the  sheets, 
as  they  were  prepared  at  Paris  by  Kieffer,  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  government  couriers  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
revised  by  M.  Ruffin  and  sent  back  with  his  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions. The  manuscript  of  the  work  complete  remained  among 
the  papers  of  Kieffer,  and  is  to  be  immediately  put  to  press  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Bianchi,  a  distinguished  scholar  in 
Turkish.  It  is  to  be  published  in  one  large  Tolume  8vo.  and  will 
contain  the  substance  of  Meninski's  large  lexicon,  together  with  a 
Persian  part,  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  students  to  dispense 
with  a  separate  Persian  dictionary. — Ibid. 

3.  Greek  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  A  new  edition  of  this  work  is 
announced  for  publication  in  2  vols.  4to,  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Bernhardy  of  Halle.  The  text  will  be  that  of  the  ediiio 
prtitceps  of  Milan,  as  being  more  accurate  and  complete  than  that 
of  Kiister.  A  critical  apparatus  of  various  readings,  corrections, 
and  illustrations,  from  the  older  grammarians  and  the  works  of 
Reinesius,  Gronovius,  Tonp,  Schweighauser,  Person  and  others, 
will  accompany  the  work.  The  Latin  translation  will  be  im- 
proved; and  a  suitable  index  and  literary  introduction  will  be 
added.— For.  Quart  Rev.  July  1833. 

4.  Letfres  Edifiantes.  A  continuation  of  this  celebrated  work 
has  been  published  under  the  title :  NouveUes  Lettres  Edifianies 
des  Missiofis  de  la  Chine  et  des  Indes  Orientdks^  8  vols.  12mo. 
Paris  1818—1823.  Of  the  old  collection  of  "Lettres  Edifiantes 
et  Curieuses,"  the  work  to  which  Europeans  are  most  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  China,  as  well  as  of  the  labours  of 
the  catholic  missionaries  in  that  country,  the  following  literary  no- 
tice is  given  in  the  For.  Quart.  Review,  Vol.  V.  p.  487.  The 
publication  of  these  celebrated  Letters  was  commenced  at  Paris  in 
1702  by  Legobien,  who  edited  the  first  eight  volumes.  After  his 
death,  the  editorship  devolved  on  Duhalde,  the  well  known  author 
of  the  popular  History  of  China,  who  carried  on  and  completed  the 
collection,  of  which  the  last  volume  appeared  a  short  time  after  his 
death,  A.  D.  1743.  Though  Duhalde,  who  was  well  fitted  to  be 
the  editor  of  such  a  work,  performed  his  task  with  great  taste  and 
skill,  it  was  soon  found  that  in  a  new  edition  a  much  better  ar- 
rangement might  be  adopted;  and  accordingly  when  the  whole  ae- 
ries was  reprinted  in  1781,  Querbeuf  the  editor  greatly  improved 
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h,  by  throwiiqr  together  all  those  letters  which  related  to  the  same 
subject.  Other  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  many  addi- 
tions made  to  the  collection  since  that  period,  particularly  in  the 
octeTO  edition  of  1810." 

5.  Oreek  and  Roman  AnHqmties.  Prof.  Klotz  and  Dr  Wester- 
mann  announce  at  Leipsic  a  Thesaurus  Antiguitaiis  Oraecae  et 
Romanae  ad  Uterarum  ardinm  eondiius.  It  is  to  be  in  the  maih> 
Jker  of  an  Encyclopaedia,  embracing  the  following  departments : 
Literary  History,  Antiquities  including  Archieology,  Mytbdogy, 
Geography,  and  the  History  of  Civilization ;  but  Political  History 
will  be  excluded.  The  names  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  are  given,  as  having  engaged  to  undertake  certain  por- 
tions of  the  work ;  viz.  Hermann,  Eichstadt,  Jacobs,  Bottiger,  the 
Dindorfs,  Schumann,  Osann,  Matthiae,  Jahn,  Ranke,  A.  G.  Bek- 
ker,Nobbe,  Kiessling,  Weichert,  etc. 

6.  Armenian  Literature.  A  private  letter  in  the  (London) 
Quarterly  Journal  for  Education,  Jan.  1834,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  printing-office  in  the  Armenian  convent  situated  on 
the  small  island  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Venice.  After  mention- 
ing that  the  convent  is  the  residence  of  sixty  brethren  and  oth- 
ers, among  whom  are  twenty-six  boys^  whose  education  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  monks,  the  writer  remarks:  "The  printing-house  at- 
tached to  this  monastery,  which  has  already  published  several  Ar- 
menian and  Italian  works  of  importance,  is  in  full  activity ;  it  has 
three  Stanhope  presses,  manufactured  in  Milan  and  Padua,  which 
are  constantly  in  requisition.  They  are  employed  at  present  on  the 
'Armenian-Italian'  portion  of  the  great  dictionary  edited  by  Tshia- 
tshink,  who  published  the  Italian  portion  of  the  work  some  years  ago. 
The  whole  will  extend  to  two  quarto  volumes  ;  and  the  seventy- 
fifth  sheet  is  already  completed.  The  press  is,  at  the  same  time,  at 
work  upon  Elias  Tomuglan's  Armenian  version  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  will  be  comprised  in  six  octavo  volumes ;  three  of  which 
are  already  published.  The  work  next  in  contemplation  is  the 
Aniichitd  d  ArmemOi  from  the  Ms.  of  the  late  L.  Ingigi ;  he  left 
this  important  work  in  a  perfectly  complete  state,  and  it  will  form 
three  quarto  volumes.  It  embraces  not  only  the  ancient  and  rood- 
em  history  of  Armenia,  but  its  general  statistics,  etc.  and  will  fill 
up  a  great  vacuum  in  Eastern  literature." 

7.  Oriental  Languages,  The  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal 
School  for  living  Oriental  Languages  in  Paris,  are  distributed  as 
Mows  for  the  session  of  1833 — 1^4.  Arabic,  De  Sacy ;  Vufgar 
Arabic,  Caussin  de  Percival ;  Persian,  Quatrem^re ;  Turkish,  Am. 
Jaubert ;  Armenian,  Le  Vaillant  de  Florian  ;  Modem  Greek  and 
Oreek  Pakeography,  Hase ;  Hindustanee,  Garcin  de  Tassy ;  Ar- 
chmology,  Rml  Rochette.  Each  of  these  courses  is  continued  three 
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times  A  wedk  ddring  the  seasbn,  i« «.  ftom  Dee^mber  till  July  or 
Avguflt  Each  leoiare  ooeupiefl  abiNit  two  boon.  The  place 
where  diejr  are  held  is  a  loW|  dark,  dirty  rodm  in  a  baildiBff  eoih 
nected  with  the  Royal  Library,  more  plainly  and  eten  ooandy  flir- 
niahed  than  moat  of  the  common  achool-^houaea  in  this  oonntry .  In 
1829  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  Arabic  courses  was 
from  ten  to  fifteen  i  in  Modem  Greek,  firOm  twenty  to  thirty. 

8.  CRitiingem*  The  number  of  students  at  this  Univertity  seeme 
to  have  greatiy  diminished,  in  part,  probably,  on  account  of  the 
poUtioal  disturbances  which  occurred  there  two  or  three  years  since. 
Dnritti^  the  summer  semester  of  1888,  only  848  students  were  ma- 
triculated ;  of  whom  315  were  in  Theokigy ;  308  in  Law;  906  m 
Medicine ;  and  114  in  the  faculty  of  Philoeo|Ay.  At  the  end  of 
November  last,  the  number  entered  for  the  present  winter  semes- 
ter was  833.  In  the  summer  of  1825  there  were  over  1600  stn- 
deots ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1839-80,  nearly  1800.  Comp.  Bibl. 
RepoB.  I.{p.  S7. 


The  second  volume  of  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Church  under  the  Apostles,  is  announc- 
ed as  publidbed ;  but  has  not  yet  been  received  in  this  country. 

Of  Lucke's  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  St  John  a  new  edi- 
tion is  in  press.  Part  I,  comprehending  the  Epistles,  is  pubUsh- 
ed,  and  is  said  to  have  tnaen  wholly  rewritten. 
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Abt.  L  Historical  View  of  the  Slayic  Language  m 
ITS  TARious  Dialects;  with  special  befebsnce  to 
Theological  Litbbaturs. 

CootioMd. 

B.    Westbrn  Slayi. 

L  History  of  the  Bohemian  Language  and  Literaiure. 

Or  all  the  Slavic  languages,  the  Bohemian  dialect  with  its 
literature  is  the  only  one  which  can,  in  the  mind  of  the  evangeli- 
cal theologian,  excite  a  more  than  general  interest.  Not  so 
much  indeed  by  its  own  nature,  in  which  it  difiers  little  from 
the  other  Slavic  languages ;  but  by  those  remarkable  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  night  of  a  degenerate  Catholicism,  made 
the  Bohemian  tongue,  with  the  exception  of  the  voice  of  Wick- 
KSk,  the  6rst  organ  of  truth.  Wickliffe^s  influence,  however  great 
and  decided  it  may  have  been,  was  nevertheless  limited  to  the 
theologians  and  literati  of  the  age ;  his  voice  did  not  find  that 
responding  echo  among  the  common  people,  which  alone  is  able 
to  give  life  to  abstract  doctrines.  It  was  in  Bohemia,  that  the 
spark  first  blazed  up  into  a  lively  flame,  which  a  century  later 
spread  an  enlightening  fire  over  all  Europe.  The  names  of 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  can  never  perish ;  although  less 
success  has  made  them  less  current  than  those  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  In  no  language  of  the  worid  has  the  Bible  been 
studied  with  more  zeal  and  devotbn ;  no  nation  has  ever  been 
more  willing  to  seal  their  claims  upon  the  Word  of  God  with 
their  blood.  The  long  contests  of  the  Bohemians  for  liberQr  of 
conscience,  and  their  final  destruction,  present  one  of  the  most 
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heart-rending  tragedies  to  be  found  in  human  history.  Not  less 
ready  to  maintain  their  convictions  with  the  pen  than  with  the 
sword,  the  theological  literature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  is  of  an  ex- 
tent, with  which  that  of  no  other  Slavic  language  can  be  com- 
pared. It  is  true,  however,  that  most  of  these  productions  bear 
decidedly  the  stamp  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written. 
Dictated  by  the  polemical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  for  the  most  part 
directed  by  one  protestant  party  against  another,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  found  in  them  to  gratify  the  Christian,  or  from  whicn 
the  theological  student  of  the  present  day  could  derive  any  other 
than  historical  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  all  the  other  Slavic  nations  is  almost  exclu- 
sively limited  to  sermons,  catechisms,  prayer-books,  and  other 
devotional  exercises,  among  the  Bohemians  alone  do  we  meet 
with  exegetical  researches  and  interpretations,  founded  on  a  sci- 
entific examination  of  the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures. 

Having  thus  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  theologian 
first,  we  must  add,  that  other  departments  of  the  Bohemian  lit- 
erature are  equally  rich,  and  most  of  them  cultivated  with  a  bet- 
ter taste.  There  is  indeed  hardly  any  science  or  art,  in  which 
the  Bohemians  have  not  to  boast  of  eminent  names.  But  the 
talent  for  which  this  nation  is  the  most  distinguished,  is  that  of 
music.  A  fondness  for  music  and  a  natural  gift  to  execute  it,  is  in- 
deed common  to  all  Slavic  nations ;  but  whilst  their  talent  is  most- 
ly confined  to  a  susceptible  ear,  and  a  skill  in  imitating,— for  the 
Russians  and  Poles  possess  some  celebrated  musical  performers^ 
though  very  few  distinguished  composers^ — ^the  talent  of  the  Bo- 
hemian is  of  a  far  higher  order.  He  unites  the  spirit  of  harmo- 
ny which  characterizes  the  Germans,  with  the  sweet  gift  of  mel- 
ody belonging  to  the  Italians,  and  thus  seems  to  be  the  true  ideal 
of  a  complete  musician.  A  great  part  of  the  most  eminent 
names  among  German  composers  are  Bohemians  by  birth  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  which  strikes  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish traveller  in  that  beautiful  region  more,  than  the  generality  of 
a  gift  so  seldom  met  with  in  their  own  countries. 

Bohemia,  until  the  sixth  century,  was  inhabited  by  a  Celtic 
race,  the  Boii.  After  them  the  country  was  called  Boiohe- 
mt/m,  i.  e.  home  of  the  Boii ;  in  German  still  Boheim.^  The 
Boii  were  driven  to  the  south-west  by  the  Markomanns ;  the 


^  More  generally  contracted  into  BAmen. 
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Markomaons  were  conquered  by  the  Lombards.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  Slavic  nations  pushed  forward  into  Germany,  and 
the  Tchekhes  settled  in  Bohemia,  where  an  almost  deserted 
country  offered  them  little  or  no  resistance.  The  Tchekhes, 
a  Slavic  race,  came  from  Belo-Chrobatia,  as  the  region  north 
of  the  Carpathian  range  was  then  called.^  Their  name  has 
been  usually  explained  from  that  of  their  chief,  Tchekh ;  but 
Dobrovsky  more  satisfactorily  derives  it  from  eeiij  cjti^  to  begin, 
to  be  the  first ;  according  to  him  Tchekhes  signifies  much  the 
same  as  Front-Slavi.^  The  whole  person  of  Tchekh  has  rather 
a  mythological  than  a  historical  foundation.  The  whole  history 
of  this  period,  indeed,  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  poetical 
legends,  and  mythological  traditions,  that  it  seems  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  distinguish  real  facts  from  poetical  ornaments. 
The  hero  of  the  ancient  chronicles  Samo,  the  iUist  Krok,  Libus- 
sa  the  wise  and  beautiful,  and  the  husband  ol  her  choice,  the 

Feasant  Perzmislas,  all  move  in  a  circle  of  poetical  fiction. 
!*here  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  historical  founda- 
tion for  all  these  persons ;  for  tradition  only  expands  and  em- 
bellishes, but  rarely,  if  ever,  invents. 

What  we  have  said  in  our  introduction,  in  regard  to  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  early  cultivation  of  the  Slavic  nations  in  general,  must 
be  applied  to  the  Tchekhes  particularly.*  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  which  the  just  Krok  and  his  daughter  presided,  and  which 
the  chronicles  describe  to  us,  present  indeed  a  wonderful  mix- 
ture of  the  sacred  forms  of  a  well-organized  society,  and  of  that 
patriarchical'relation,  which  induced  the  dissenting  parties  to 
yield  with  childlike  submission  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
prince's  wisdom.  According  to  the  chronicles,  so  early  as^  A. 
D.  722,  Libussa  kept  a  pisak,  or  clerk,  literally  ti^ri^er;  and 

^  The  country  along  the  hanks  of  the  Vistula.  According  to  oth- 
er writers,  Belo-Chrobatia  was  the  name  of  the  counuy  on  hoth  sides 
of  the  Carpathian  chain.  In  some  old  chroniclea  the  Tchekhes  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Croatk^  which  induced  more  modem  histo- 
rians to  suppose  them  to  have  emigrated  from  the  present  Croatia ; 
others  suppose  that  under  this  name  Chrobatia  was  understood. 

'  In  his  essay  Ueber  dm  Urtprtmg^  dta  Nbmitn  Cechj  Prague  and 
Vienna,  1783.  In  his  later  works  he  confirms  this  opinion  ;  see  6e- 
sehichU  dor  hShmiachm  Sprofihe  wikd  aUen  UUnOwr^  Pngue,  181^  p. 
65. 

*  See  above,  p.  338,  347. 
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ber  prophecies  were  written  down  in  Slaric  cbaracters.  The 
same  princess  is  said  to  have  founded  Prague.  A  considerable 
ttumber  of  Boheroiab  poemS)  some  of  wbich  bare  been  only  re- 
cently discovered,  are  evidently  derived  from  tbe  pagan  period. 
Libussa^li  choice  of  the  country  yeoman  Persmblas  for  her  hus- 
b^ndi  id  preference  to  ber  noble  suitors,  indicates  the  early  ex- 
istence 61  a  free  and  independent  peasantry.  All  these  scatter- 
ed features  are  however  insufficient  to  give  us  a  distinct  picture 
of  this  early  period  $  and  here,  as  among  all  other  Slavic  nations, 
huidry  commences  only  with  the  iDtroduction  of  Christianity. 
The  small  states  originally  founded  by  the  Tchekbes,  were  first 
bnited  into  one  dukedom  during  tbe  last  years  of  Perzmislas; 
While  under  bis  son  NeKamysl,  in  the  year  752,  they  are  said  lo 
have  first  distributed  the  hnds  it  fee,  and  to  have  given  to  the 
whole  community  a  constitutional  form. 

The  name'  of  Boiij  Bobemiatis,  was  transferred  to  the 
Tchekbes  by  tbe  neighbouring  nations.  They  continued  to  caH 
themselves  Tchekbes,  as  they  do  even  now.  Tbe  Moravians, 
a  nearly  related  Slavic  race,  who  probably  came  to  these  re- 

S'ons  at  tbe  same  time  with  the  Tchekbes,  called  themselves 
lorawctk^^  from  MorawOf  morass,  a  name  frequently  repeated 

*  In  writing  Rub^ian  and  Servian  names^  we  have  adapted  oar 
orthography  to  the  English  rules  of  pronuncf scion,  so  far  namely 
SB  English  letters  are  able  to  express  sounds  partly  unknown  to  all 
but  SlaviQ  nations.  The  Poles  and  Bohemians  however,  who  use  the 
same  characters  as  the  English^  hai^s  ^  right  to  expect  that  in  writing 
their  national  names  in  the  English  language,  their  onbography 
should  be  preserved  ^  ju^t  as  it  is  in  the  cate  of  the  FVencht  Spaniards, 
Italians,  etc.  No  English  writer  Would  change  French  or  BpatMl 
names  according  to  the  English  principles  of  pronunciation.  We  con- 
sequently alter  letters  only  in  cases  where  otherwise  a  foreigner,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Bohemian  language,  would  find  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  pronouncing  them  correctly ;  following  in  this  the  example 
of  most  (Serman  writers,  and  of  those  Bohemian  aurhoite  who  write 
in  German.  Thus  we  put  %  for  the  consonant  j,  wbich  the  Bohemian 
u)ses,  with  a  shade  of  pr6nunbiation  inexpressible  by  letten,  for  the 
voweA  i ;  thus  abov^  MorOtdSik  iustead  ^f  Mormocjkj  etc  A  lew 
words  Will  t>e  Sufficient  to  explain  wftat  else  may  be  pecnKar  in  their 
way  ofeafftieflSihg  sounds  familiar  to  other  nations ;  thus  c  is  pronounc- 
iSAtdt;  sesflh  ;  £  the  eame  soond  sofler ;  r  ea  r  followed  by  a  soft 
-sibilialt  j  cia-in  every  case  fironounced  like  ta;  hence  Janocky  must 
be  pronounced  JanoUky ;  Rokycana,  RokyUana ;  Ctibor,  TMor,  etc. 
The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  ^,  are  every  where  to  be  pronounced  as  in  fcUkar^ 
Mey,  mackinej'ri^. 
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in  Slavic  countries.  Until  A.  D.  1029  tbey  were  as  a  people 
entirely  separated  from  the  Bohenoians.  Tbej  had  formed  dif- 
ferent petty  states ;  their  chiefs  were  called  Knjazij  like  those 
of  their  eastern  brethren.  The  ancient  Moravia  however 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  country  of  this 
name,  and  extended  deep  into  Hungary.  Hence  this  portion  of 
the  Slavic  race  was  also  generally  comprised  under  the  name  of 
the  Pannonic  Slavi.  We  have  shown  above,  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  Slavonic  language,  that  Moravia,  then  for  a  short  peri- 
od a  powerful  kingdom,  was  the  principal  theatre  of  Methodius* 
exertions.  As  at  this  time  Christianity  had  been  already  intro* 
duced  into  these  r^ions,  and  the  kings  Rostislav  and  Svatapluk, 
as  well  as  most  of  their  subjects,  were  already  baptized,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  they  were  induced  by  motives  ot  policy  to  send 
to  Constantinople  for  a  christian  teacher.  Oppressed  by  the 
Grermans,  the  usurpations  of  whose  emperors  were  in  a  certain 
measure  sanctioned  by  the  chair  of  Rome,  they  desired  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  in  the  Byzantine  court  a  powerful  ally. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Moravian  kingdom  in  A.  D.  1029, 
the  present  Moravia  fell  to  Bohemia ;  was  separated  from  it  ro* 
peatedly  in  the  course  of  the  following  centuries ;  and  at  lengthy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  together 
with  this  kingdom  an  ingredient  part  of  the  Austrian  states* 

The  Moravians  were  among  the  earliest  Slavic  tribes  convert- 
ed to  ChristianitjT.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century  a  consid-^ 
erable  portion  of  them  were  baptized  by  Grerman  priests.  It  waa 
bowever  not  before  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the- 
first  christian  missionaries  entered  Bohemia.  In  the  year  84d» 
iborteen  Bohemian  princes  were  baptized  at  Ratisbon.    In  the 

Car  894  the  duke  Borzivog,  the  head  of  the  nation,  received 
ptisro ;  but  his  successors  went  back  to  idolatry,  and  with  them 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people.  Christianity  was  not  firmly  e»« 
tablished  in  these  regions  before  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  ceo-* 
tury.  At  this  time,  the  Slavic  liturgy  introduced  by  Methodius 
into  Moravia,  was  already  in  some  measure,  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Roman-German  priesthood,  superseded  by  the 
Latin  worship.  Thus  it  never  was  established  in  Bohemia ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  churches,  attached  to  convents  founded 
expressly  in  memory  of  the  Slavic  saints,  Jerome,  Cyril,  and 
Methodius.  Their  inmates  however  were  expelled  in  ravour  of 
Germaa-Bobemian  monks,  or  tbey  died ;  ana  with  them  disap- 
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peared  every  vestige  of  the  innovations  of  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
Hence  the  Old  Slavic  language  and  the  noble  translation  of  the 
Bible  extant  in  it,  have  exercised  only  an  inconsiderable  influ-  * 
ence  on  the  Bohemian  idiom.^ 

Bohemia,  under  the  sovereignty  of  her  dukes,  and  from  A.  D. 
1198  under  that  of  kings,  was  independent  of  the  German  em- 
pire, or  at  least  did  not  belong  to  its  circles ;  it  recognized  how- 
ever a  kiqd  of  sovereignty  in  that  powerful  neighbour,  and  the 
kings  of  Bohemia  deemed  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  the  seven 
Electors,  who  chose  the  worldly  head  of  Christianity.  In  the 
year  1306,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Perzmislas  was  murder- 
ed. His  house  had  reigned  in  Bohemia  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, although  the  kingdom  was  properly  not  hereditary,  but 
elective,  like  Germany,  Hungary  and  Poland.  After  a  short  in- 
terval, the  crown  of  Bohemia  fell  by  succession  to  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,  and  thus  became  several  times  united  with  the  Ro- 
man imperial  crown.  Under  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  Bofae^ 
mia  rose  to  the  summit  of  its  lustre.  It  was  he  who  founded, 
A.  D.  1 348,  the  university  of  Prague,  the  first  Slavic  institution 
of  that  description.®  Under  his  successor,  Wenceslaus,  the  war 
of  the  Hussites  began.  In  the  year  1457,  the  Bohemians  main- 
tained their  right  oi  election  by  placing  (reorge  Podiebrad,  a  Bo- 
hemian, on  the  throne.  The  wisdom  and  equity  of  this  individual 
justified  their  choice.  In  A.  D.  1527,  Ferdinand  I,  archduke 
of  Austria,  was  elected  king,  and  from  that  time  the  Bohemians 
have  never  again  been  able  to  detach  themselves  from  Austria ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  unfor- 
tunate palatine  Frederic,  known  in  the  history  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  was  placed  on  their  throne.  During  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  centuries,  Bohemia  was  al- 
most without  interruption  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  and  con- 
tests in  behalf  of  their  religious  liberties.  Then  came  the  aw- 
ful stillness  of  death,  which  reigned  for  more  than  an  hundred 

^  On  the  fate  of  the  Old  Slavic  liturgy  and  language  in  Bohemia, 
see  Dobrovsky's  Geschichte  der  bdhm,  Sprache,  etc.  pp.  46 — 64. 

^  According  to  the  Pole  Soltykowicz,  Caomir  the  Great  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  high  school  of  Cracow,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1347 ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  this  institution  was  not  organized  before  1400 ; 
whilst  the  papal  privilege  granted  for  the  University  of  Prague  is  dat- 
ed A.  D.  1347,  and  tlie  imperial  charter  in  A.  D.  1348.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  one  of  its  most  celebrated  professors,  was  invited  to  Cracow  m 
1409  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  that  insdtution. 
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years  over  this  exhausted,  agoDized  country.  For  its  revival 
and  its  present  comparatively  flourishing  condition,  it  is  indebt- 
ed to  its  own  rich  natural  resources,  and  to  the  wiser  policy  and 
milder  dispositions  of  the  more  recent  Austrian  sovereigns. 

The  Bohemian  language  is  the  common  property  not  only  of 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Moravians,  constituting  together  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  in  number,  but  also  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  Slovaks,  those  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  Sla- 
vic settlements  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  riv* 
ers  Theiss  and  Danube.  This  people,  so  nearly  related  to  the 
Tchekhes,  occupy  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Hungary,  and 
are  besides  this,  scattered  over  that  whole  kingdom.  They 
meak  indeed  a  dialect  or  rather  several  dialects,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  language  spoken  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  but 
the  circumstance  of  their  having,  since  the  Reformation,  chosen 
the  Bohemian  for  their  literary  language,  amalgamates  their  con- 
tributions to  literature  with  those  of  the  Bohemians,  and  gives 
them  an  equal  right  to  the  productions  of  these  latter. 

Of  ail  the  modern  Slavic  languages,  the  Bohemian  was  the 
6rst  cultivated.  Two  bishops  of  Merseburg,  Boso  towards  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  Werner  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh,  as  also  fifty  years  later  another  German  priest,  Bruno, 
were  above  all  active  in  promoting  the  holy  cause  of  Christiani- 
ty by  religious  instruction.  The  application  of  Latin  characters 
to  Slavic  words  had  been  long  since  familiar  to  the  German 
priesthood ;  inasmuch  as  very  early  attempts  had  been  made  to 
convert  the  subjugated  Slavic  tribes,  scattered  through  the  north 
of  Grermany. 

They  now  were  applied  to  the  Bohemian,  so  far  as  writing 
was  requisite  for  religious  instruction.  According  to  the  old 
chronicles,  there  were  even  some  regular  schools  erected  in 
those  early  times,  one  at  Budec,  near  Prague,  and  another  some- 
what later  in  Prague  itself,  where  Latin  was  taught.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Latin  and  German  languages  had  an  early  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  Bohemian.  Many  foreign  words  were 
adopted  and  amalgamated  with  the  language ;  still  more  were 
formed  from  native  roots,  after  the  model  of  those  two  idioms. 
In  later  times  this  capacity  of  the  Bohemian  has  been  greatly 
improved  ;  it  being  one  of  the  few  languages  which,  in  philoso- 
phy, theology  and  jurisprudence,  have  not  borrowed  their  termin- 
ology from  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  but  formed  their  own  technical 
expressions  for  ideas  received  only  in  part  from  other  nations.  The 
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extraordioaryrefiDemeDtorthe  BohemiaD  verb  we  bavemenUcMiT 
ed  in  our  characteristic  of  the  Slavic  languages  in  general.*  la 
respect  to  free  and  independent  construction,  it  approaches  the 
Latin ;  by  its  richness  in  conjunctions  it  difl^rs  essentially  from 
the  Russian,  and  is  able  to  imitate  the  Greek  in  all  its  lighter 
shades*  Thus  it  yields  neither  in  copiousness  nor  in  pliability, 
neither  in  clearness  nor  in  precision,  to  any  other  Slavic  lan- 
guage ;  while  in  respect  to  lexical  and  grammatical  cultivation 
it  is  superbr  to  all  of  them.  The  Bdhemian  alone  of  all  the 
Slavic  languages,  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  imitating  perfectly 
the  classic  metres ;  although  the  same  degree  of  capacity  for 
them  is  acknowledged  in  the  Southern-Slavic  dialects. 

After  so  much  well  deserved  praise,  we  must  also  mention 
that  in  respect  to  sound,  the  reproach  of  harshness  and  want  of 
euphony  has  been  made  with  more  justice  to  none  of  the  Slavic 
tongues.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  reasons  by  which  we  have  above 
seen  the  Slavic  languages  in  general  defended,t  applv  with  equal 
weight  to  the  Bohemian  in  particular.  It  appears  also,  that  this 
apparent  harshness  is  more  a  production  of  modern  times  than  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  the  original  language ;  for  the  ancient 
Bohemian  of  legends  and  popular  songs,  sounds  by  far  more 
melodious,  and  the 'dialects  spoken  by  the  Slovaks,  which  are 
kindred  to  the  Old  Bohemian,  are  full  of  vowels,  and  are  even 
distinguished  from  the  other  Slavic  tongues  by  diphthongs.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  accumulation  of  con- 
sonants, in  which  the  Bohemian  surpasses  by  far  not  the  Polish, 
but  the  southern  and  eastern  languages,  and  its  peculiar  prefer- 
ence of  the  vowels  e  and  t  over  the  fuller  sounding  a,  e,  v,  do 
not  add  to  the  euphony  of  the  language ;  akhough  it  seems  sin- 
gular to  bring  forward  such  a  reproach  against  a  people  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  musical  talent. 

The  history  of  the  Bohemian  literature  may  be  divided  into 
five  periods. 

The  first  comprises  the  whole  interval  from  our  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  Tchekhes  to  the  influence  of  Huss ;  or  from  A.  D. 
560  to  A.  D.  1400. 

The  second  perbd  comprises  a  full  century,  from  Huss  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  art  of  printing. 

The  third  period,  the  golden  age  of  the  Bohemian  literature, 
comprises  about  the  same  interval,  and  extends  to  the  battle  at 
the  White  Mountain,  A.  D.  1620. 

*  See  above,  p.  339,  340.  f  See  p.  343. 
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The  finaik  period,  extends  from  the  battle  at  the  White 
BfouDtain  to  the  remal  of  literature  rn  1774 — 1780. 

The^A  period,  covers  the  interval  from  1780  to  the  present 
time. 


FIRST  PKRIOD. 
th«AnlMtlltMot«rtJwTcteklM%A.D.SM,t«J«hiiIlaM,A.ft  MOfr. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Tchekhes  as  it  existed  when  they  first 
settled  in  Bohemia,  nothing  is  left,  except  the  names  they  gave 
to  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  towns,  and  those  of  their  first  chiefs. 
All  these  names  entitle  us  to  conclude,  that  their  language  was 
then  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  present  time,  though  more 
nearly  approaching  the  Old  Slavonic.  The  first  certain  written 
documents  of  the  language  are  not  older  than  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  There  were  indeed  discovered,  about  ten  years 
ago,  some  fragments  of  poetry,  which  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  pagan  period.*^  The  manuscript  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Prague,  and  the  high  beauties  and  evident  antiquity 
of  these  poems  have  secured  them  warm  advocates  and  aa- 
miring  commentators.  But  the  circumstance  that  Dobrovsky 
doubts  of  their  genuineness,  induces  us  to  regard  this  point  at  least 
as  not  incontestable.  Another  highly  valuable  fragment  is  the 
celebrated  manuscript  of  Koniginbof,  discovered  in  the  year 
1817  by  the  librarian  Hanka,  half  buried  among  rubbish  and 
worthless  papers.^  This  collection,  the  genuineness,  of  which  is 
not  subject  to  any  doubt,  contains  likewise  several  poems,  the  orig- 

^  First  communicated  in  the  periodical  Krok,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  III.  p.  48 — 
61.  Robiwieck],  Hauka,  ^elakowsky,  and  Scbaffitrik,  maintain  their 
authenticity. 

^  In  a  chaml)er  attached  to  the  church  of  Koniginhof  or  Kralodwor. 
It  was  published  by  Haoka  in  1819,  with  a  transhition  in  modem 
Bohemian  and  in  German,  under  the  title  Rukopi$  Eralodworsky  or 
Manuscript  of  Koniginhof.  According  to  Dobrovsky,  who  formed  his 
judgment  from  the  writing,  this  remarkable  manuscript  belongs  to  the 
interval  irom  about  A.  D.  1290  to  A.  D.  1310.  From  the  numbers 
of  the  chapters  and  books  into  which  it  is  divided,  it  appears  that  the 
collection  comprised  three  volumes,  and  that  the  manuscript  thus  acci- 
dentally rescued  from  oblivioo,  is  pnly  a  small  part  of  the  third  volume. 
Goethe  honoured  it  with  his  peculiar  attention  and  applause.  Bowring 
has  given  some  pleasing  specimens  of  it,  in  his  essay  on  Bohemian  lit- 
erature in  the  Foreign  Cluarterly  Review,  Vol.  11.  p.  151 — 153. 
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inal  compositioD  of  which  belongs  evidently  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  centuries.  But  the  manuscript  itself  is  not  older  than  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  sure  monument  of  the  language  in  an  earlier  age.  All  these 
national  songs  have  an  historical  foundation ;  they  celebrate  bat- 
tles and  victories,  and  their  evident  tendency  is  to  exalt  the  na- 
tional feelings.  They  have  not  that  plastic  and  objective  char- 
acter, which  makes  Homer  and  the  Servian  popular  epics  so 
remarkable;  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  poet,  during  the 
time  of  his  inspiration,  is  rather  above  his  subject ;  but  like  the 
Russian  tale  of  Igor's  Expedition  and  the  heroic  songs  of  Ossian, 
the  epic  beauties  are  merged  in  the  lyric  effusions  of  the  poet's 
own  feelings,  who  thus  never  attempts  to  conceal  that  his  whole 
soul  is  engaged  in  his  subject. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  the  christian  age  are  the  names  of 
the  days,  which  are  of  pure  Slavic  origin.  Of  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  Bohemian,  on  comparing  the  oldest  copy  he  could  find  among 
the  ancient  manuscripts,  Dobrovsky  presumes  that  the  form  must 
have  been  about  the  same  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century;  ahhoogh 
the  manuscript  itself  is  somewhat  later.  A  translatbn  of  the 
Kyrie  eleison^  ascribed  to  Adalbert  second  bishop  of  Prague, 
dates  from  the  same  time.  During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  many  convents  were  founded  and  schools  attached  to 
them  ;  German  artists  and  mechanics  and  even  agriculturists 
settled  in  Bohemia.  The  influence  of  German  customs  and 
habits  showed  itself  more  and  more,  and  the  nobility  began  to 
use  in  preference  the  German  language.  In  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  this  influence  increased  con- 
siderably, and  exhibited  itself  most  favourably  in  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  time,  an  echo  of  the  German  Minnesingers ;  many  of  the 
poets  belonging  like  them  to  the  highest  nobility.  Of  all  the  Sla- 
vic nations,  the  Bohemian  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  flower  of 
chivalry  has  ever  unfolded  itself;  and  the  cause  of  its  develope- 
ment  here  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  their  occidental  feudal 
system,  and  in  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Germans.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  Polish  nobility  to  heroic  deeds  and  chi- 
valrous adventures,  was  counterbalanced  partly  by  the  oriental 
character  of  their  relation  to  the  peasantry,  which  impressed  on 
them  at  least  as  much  of  the  character  of  the  Asiatic  satrap,  as 
of  the  occidental  knight ;  and  partly  by  the  want  of  a  free  mid- 
dle class  in  Poland,  as  also  in  Russia.  True  chivalry  indeed 
does  not  require  simply  the  contrast  of  a  low,  helpless,  and  sub- 
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missive  class ;  its  lustre  never  appears  brighter  than  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  an  independent  yeomanry. 

In  calling  the  Bohemian  lyric  poetry  of  this  age  the  echo  of 
the  German,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  wanting  in  originality ; 
but  wish  rather  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  same  spirit  inspired 
at  the  time  the  Bohemians  and  the  Germans,  proceeding  howev- 
er from  the  latter,  who  themselves  received  it  from  the  more  ro- 
mantic Provence.  Of  these  heroic  love  songs  very  few  are  left. 
There  are,  however,  several  productions  of  this  period,  in  which 
the  German  influence  is  not  to  be  recognized  at  all,  but  which 
exhibit  purely  Slavic  national  features.  We  will  here  enume- 
rate the  monuments  of  the  Bohemian  language  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  which  have  been  preserved,  before  we 
pass  to  the  fourteenth,  which  was  more  productive  and  exhibited 
in  some  measure  a  new  character. 

The  most  remarkable  is  the  above  mentioned  manuscript  of 
Koniginhof.  It  contains,  besides  several  epic  songs  partly  com- 
plete and  partly  fragmentary,  seven  or  eight  charming  lyric  pieces. 
The  near  relationship  of  the  Slavic  nations  among  each  other,  is 
exhibited  in  no  feature  more  strikingly  than  in  their  national 
popular  poetry,  especially  in  the  little  lyric  songs,  the  immediate 
efiusion  of  their  feelings,  wishes  and  cares ;  whilst  epic  poetry, 
which  draws  her  materials  from  the  external  world,  must  hence, 
in  every  nation,  be  in  some  measure  modified  by  their  difierent 
fortunes  and  situations.  With  the  exception  of  this  manuscript 
and  a  few  scattered  love  songs  and  tales,  among  which  is  also  a 
piece  of  prose,  a  very  rare  appearance  in  these  early  times,'  all 
we  have  from  this  early  period  is  of  a  religious  character,  viz.  a 
fragment  of  a  history  of  Christ's  passion  in  rhymes,  another  of  a 
legend  of  the  twelve  apostles,  a  hymn  on  the  merits  of  the  Bo- 
hemian patron  saint,  Wencedaus,  etc.  and  finally  a  complete 
psalter  in  Bohemian,  and  a  whole  series  of  hymns,  or  rather  rhv- 
med  formularies,  corresponding  to  those  sung  in  the  catholic 
church,  i.  e.  a  Te  Deum,  aa  office  for  the  dead,  a  prayer  for 
the  intercession  of  all  saints,  etc.  The  first  historians  of  Bohe- 
mia, Cosmas  and  Vincentius,  bom  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  both  of  them  in  Latin.  The  chronicle 
of  the  first  is  still  extant. 

9  «  Complaint  of  a  lover  on  the  banks  of  the  Moklaw."  The  man- 
uscript fell  accidentally  into  the  bands  of  the  Polish  scholar  Linde, 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  its  value.  See  Dobrovsky's  GteMMt 
da"  hChm.  Spr.  p.  109. 
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During  the  fourteenth  century  the  German  influence  increased* 
so  much,  that  the  jealousy  and  impatience  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  was  powerfully  excited.  The  king  kept  a  Grerroan  body 
guard  ;  Germaa  fashions  in  dress  and  manners  prevailed  at  the 
court ;  and  even  in  the  year  134 1 ,  when  the  privileges  of  the  oily 
of  Prague  were  first  soiemoly  committed  to  writing,  it  was  done 
in  the  Gemran  language.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  or  the 
emperor  Charles  IV,  for  he  united  the  two  crowns  on  bis  head, 
Bohemia,  as  we  have  said,  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  splen- 
dour. He  wisely  limited  the  privileges  of  the  Germans  in  his 
own  kingdom,  and  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  Bohemians  by 
granting  to  them  similar  privileges  in  the  German  empire.  He 
honoured  the  Bohemian  language  so  much,  as  to  recommend 
expressly,  in  the  ^Iden  bull,  to  the  sons  of  the  Electors  to  learn 
it.  His  capital,  rrague,  was  like  the  apple  of  his  eye,,  and  he 
did  aH  he  could  to  add  to  its  era^bellishments  and  raagaifi- 
cence.  Here  he  founded  in  the  year  1348  the  first  Slavic  uni- 
Fersity,  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Paris  and  Bobgna.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  institution,  not  merely  on  Bohemia,  but  on  Genua- 
ny  and  indeed  all  Europe,  was  decided.  From  the  time  of  its 
foundatkin  until  1410,  it  was  the  general  resort  for  students  frooi 
among  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Swedes  and  Germans.  It  was 
doubtless  the  wish  to  give  it  this  very  kind  of  universality,  wfaic4i 
induced  Charles  IV,  in  the  statutes  of  the  institutk>n,  to  allow  so 
the  Bohemians  only  one  safirage  in  the  senate,  aod  the  three 
others  to  foreigners.  We  shall  shew  in  the  sequel  with  what 
jealousy  this  apparent  preference  was  received  by  the  natives, 
and  what  a  violent  reaction  it  caused  ki  the  Bohemian  national 
feelings. 

Experience  every  where  teaches,  that  schools  and  academies 
never  enkindle  the  spark  of  genuine  poetry ;  nay,  that  the  erec- 
tk>n  of  formal  scientific  institutions  is  even  not  fiivourable  lo  the 
free  developement  of  (bat  high  gilL  In  Bohemia  too,  the  foui^ 
teenth  century  was  indeed  very  productive  in  rhymed  works  ; 
but  most  of  them  were  uttiei*1y  deficient  in  real  poetry.  On  the 
odier  hand,  as  the  natural  result  of  a  more  strictly  logical  and 
deerer  mode  of  thinkkig,  by  reason  of  a  scientific  edacation,  the 
style  of  the  prose  writings  became  more  cultivated,  concise,  and 
distinct;  and  the  direction  of  mind  more  general  and  universal. 
We  find  in  this  period  several  historical  works,  viz.  (1)  A 
chronicle  in  Bohemian  rhymes,  extending  as  far  as  to  1313, 
written  under  king  John,  the  father  of  Charles  IVj  when  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  German  bad  reached  its  highest  point.  A  glowing 
hatred  against  that  nation  dictated  this  work  and  made  it  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  the  favourite  book  of  the  Bohe- 
mian people.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  ascertained,  al- 
though it  has  been  usuaiiv  ascribed  to  the  canon  Daltmil  Me- 
zerkky.^  (2)  Another  Bohemian  chronicle,  written  by  order  of 
Charles  IV  in  Latin,  but  translated  into  Bohemian  by  Pribik 
Pulkawa.  It  was  first  published  by  Prochazka  in  the  year 
1786;  the  Latin  original  in  1794.  (3)  Martimtani  or  the  Ro- 
man chronicle,  translated  A.  D.  1400  from  the  German,  by 
Benes  of  Horowic.  (4)  Another  chronicle  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, translated  from  the  Latin  by  Laurentius  of  Bresow,  the 
writer  of  several  other  works,  partly  printed  in  tlie  course  of  the 
following  centuries.  There  were  also  several  collections  of 
kws ;  among  others  the  oldest  Bohemian  statutes,  by  A.  of 
Duba,  a  valuable  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  imperial  library 
of  Vienna ;  the  common  and  the  feudal  law,  translated  from  the 
Latm  and  kept  in  the  library  of  Prague ;  the  celebrated  Sach- 
saupiegel  or  laws  of  Magdeburg,  etc.  The  constant  intercourse 
with  foreigners  directed  the  attention  of  the  Bohemians  early  to 
the  utility  of  acquiring  other  languages,  and  made  the  possession 
of  their  own  valuable  to  foreigners.  We  find,  consequently,  not 
less  than  seven  dictionaries,  or  vocabularies,  as  they  were  called, 
compiled  in  the  course  of  this  century ;  one  of  which,  the  so 
called  Bohemartui  of  A.  D.  1309,  is  even  written  in  hexameters. 
As  all  these  vocabularies  are  incomplete,  and  better  ones,  founded 
partly  upon  them,  have  been  since  compiled,  they  have  never, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  printed  ;  but  are  extant  in  several  cop- 
ies, and  are  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Prague,  Briinn,  and  sev- 
eral churches. 

Poetry,  during  this  century,  took  also  in  Bohemia  the  same 
course  as  in  Germany,  and  degenerated  into  loose  works  of  fic- 
tbn  between  prose  and  verse,  mostly  allegork^al  compositions, 
and  the  basis  of  the  modern  novel.  Such  are  Tristram,  in  9000 
verses,  a  translation  from  the  German ;  the  life  of  Alexander 
and  the  history  of  Troy  from  the  Latin,  both  of  them  more 

^^ —  --  —  -     -'  II  ■      --     III  ^^ — -^-^^-^^^^i^^^i^^-^^^^ 

1*  It  was  first  published  by  Jesin,  A.  D.  1630 ;  later  by  Prochazka, 
Pragoe  1786.  The  author  did  not  spurn  any  means  to  reach  his  pat* 
riotic  object,  vis.  to  inspire  his  nation  with  hatred  against  the  Ger- 
mans. The  moot  ebsuid  fiibles  came  thnmgh  hinK  hito  the  early  fais- 
taiy  oTBobeoiia. 
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oovel  than  history ;  and  a  great  number  of  similar  works."  AH 
other  poetical  productions  of  this  century  may  be  divided  into 
fables,  satires,  and  legends,  or  other  allegorical  pieces  of  an  ec* 
clesiastic-didactic  tendency,  as  may  be  seen  even  from  their  titles ; 
e.  g.  the  nine  joys  of  Mary,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
five  sources  of  sb,  etc.  All  are  equally  deficient  in  poetical 
merit. 

With  what  thoughts  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  and  of  the 
reading  class  were  at  this  time  chiefly  occupied,  and  how  welt 
they  were  prepared  to  receive,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  the  doctrines  of  Huss,  Jerome,  and  Jacobellus,  those 
teachers  of  a  purer  system  of  divinity,  is  manifested  in  some 
measure  in  the  theological  literature  of  the  day.  A  treatise  up- 
on the  great  distress  of  the  church,  written  by  a  clergyman  call- 
ed John  Milic^  before  1370;  several  others  on  the  principal 
christian  virtues;  a  book  of  christian  instruction  written  by 
Stitny,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  for  his  own  children  ;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Samuel's  book  on  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  several  similar  works,— all  these  seem  to  indk»ite 
that  the  religious  system  of  the  day  was  no  longer  able  to  satisfy 
reflecting  minds.  We  find  also  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble was  already  extant  in  the  Bohemian  language  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;^  although  not  yet  collected  to- 


^^  The  history  of  Troy  was  one  of  the  first  woiIeb  which  ii 
from  the  Bohemian  press,  about  A.  D.  1476  according  to  Dobrovsky, 
and  again  A.  D.  1488,  and  1603.  It  was  published  for  the  fourth  and 
last  time  by  Kraroerius  in  1790  ;  see  note  21,  below.  Even  before 
it  was  printed,  it  appears  to  have  been  multiplied  in  a  great  many  cop- 
ies, as  being  a  favourite  book  among  the  Bohemian  knights  and  dam- 
sels. Its  author  was  Guide  di  Colonna.  See  Dobrovsky's  CreschichU 
der  hdhm.  Spiracht^  etc.  p.  155.  Another  remarikable  production  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  TkadUcdi^  the  little  weaver,  the  manuscript 
of  which  is  extant  in  several  copies,  but  which  has  been  printed 
only  in  an  ancient  German  translation  ;  see  Dobrovsky,  ibid.  p.  157. 

^^  This  worii  was  printed  in  1542 ;  it  was  put  into  the  renowned 
Index  librorwn  prohibitorum,  first  printed  in  1629,  and  last  in  1767, 
the  original  author  of  which  was  the  fiimous  Jesuit  Konias,  one 
of  the  most  violent  book-destroyers  who  ever  lived.  Not  only  all 
books  written  by  the  Hussites  or  their  immediate  predecesson,  but 
even  many  catholic  writers  also,  of  that  period,  were  put  upon  this 
list ;  e.  g.  the  historian  Hagek,  translations  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  etc 

^'  Ann,  queen  of  England,  sister  to  king  Wenceslaus  of  Boheniia» 
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gether.  Several  translations  of  the  psalter  from  thb  period ;  al- 
so of  the  prophets  Isaiab,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel ;  and  the  Sun- 
day lessons  frora  the  eospels ;  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
libraries  of  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Oels  in  Silesia.  Many  others 
have  doubtless  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

SECOND   PERIOD. 
FiOB  Han,  A.  D.  1400,  to  tba  g«Daral  diflyuioo  of  Om  art  of  priatiBf ,  aboat  A.  D.  1500. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  universi- 
ty of  Prague  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour.  Several  cele- 
brated German  scholars  occupied  the  professors*  chairs,  and  the 
average  number  of  students  was  twenty  thousand.  No  de- 
partment of  science  was  neglected ;  each  faculty  had  its  distin- 
guished teachers ;  but  it  was  theology  which  excited  decidedly 
the  warmest  national  interest  among  the  Bohemians  themselves ; 
it  was  theology  in  which  the  Bohemians  maintained  the  first 
rank  as  teachers.  The  interest  in  spiritual  things  was  no  longer 
confined,  as  in  former  times,  to  those  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  clerical  profession  ;  it  pervaded  all  classes,  high 
and  low.  Immediately  after  Wicklifie^s  death,  an  intercourse  had 
been  opened  between  England  and  Bohemia  by  the  marriage  of 
a  Bohemian  princess,  Ann,  sister  of  king  Wenceslaus,  to  Richard 
II  of  England.  A  young  Bohemian  nobleman,  who  had  finish- 
ed his  studies  in  Prague,  repaired  to  Oxford,  imbibed  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  WickliSe,  and  on  his  return,  put  a  copy  of 
all  Wicklifife's  writings  into  the  hands  of  John  Huss,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  professors  of  theology  at  Prague,  whose  mind  was 
probably  already  prepared  for  them,  and  who  began  to  study 
them  with  creat  zeal  and  devotion.  Indeed,  the  pretensbns  of 
the  chair  of  Rome  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  had  been 
for  some  time  since  looked  upon  in  Bohemia  with  private  dis- 
trust and  open  disapprobation ;  and  when  the  professors  Huss, 
Jerome,  and  Jacobellus,  began  to  declaim  against  monks,  au- 
ricular confession,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  they  found  a 
responding  echo  in  the  breasts  of  their  hearers ;  and  all  that 
was  novel  in  their  doctrines,  was  the  boldness  with  which  they 

pooocspod  a  Bible  in  Latin,  German  and  Bohemian  ;  to  which  circum- 
stance Wicklifle  alluded  in  one  of  his  writings,  quoted  hy  Hosb  In  his 
reply  to  Stockes,  Tom.  I.  p.  108.  See  Dobrovdcy's  GtseL  der  bihm, 
i^procAe,  p.  149. 
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prooooiieed,  and  the  logical  coniigiwry  with  which  thejr 
were  justified* 

Another  di&reoce  of  opioioo,  which  tended  greatly  to  aag* 
meot  the  ezcitemeot  then  reigning  at  the  universiiy,  was  the 
contest  between  the  two  philowphical  schools,  vix.  that  of  the 
Realists,  who  were  defended  hy  Huss,  and  the  Nominalists,  to 
which  nearly  all  the  GermaBs  adhered.  Thb  contest  became 
Tery  soon  a  national  afiair;  or  more  probably  had  its  principal 
origin  in  the  unjust  prinl^es  of  the  Germans  and  the  jealooqr 
of  the  Bohemians.  The  preference  given  to  the  former  at  the 
foundation  of  the  university,  viz.  the  possession  of  three  out  of 
the  four  suffrages  in  all  matters  determined  by  vote,  becatne 
anew  the  subject  of  debate,  and  was  more  especially  assailed  by 
Huss,  then  rector  of  the  university.  After  a  whole  year  of  re- 
sistance, the  king  at  length  yielded.  A  decree  of  A.  D.  140^ 
ordained,  that  in  future  the  proportion  should  be  reversed,  so 
that  the  Germans  should  possess  only  one  sufirage,  and  the 
Bohemians  three.  For  this  victory  of  their  national  pride,  the 
university,  the  city,  nay  the  whole  country,  had  to  sufler  severe- 
ly. Immediately  after  this  decision,  the  famous  literary  emigra- 
tion took  place.  All  the  German  professors  and  students  left 
Prague  at  once.  The  immediate  consequences  of  this  step  were, 
the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Leipzig,  Rostock,  and  In- 
eolstadt,  and  the  building  up  of  those  of  Heidelberg,  Erfurt,  and 
Cracow.  Prague  never  again  became  what  it  had  been  ;  al- 
though it  obtained  a  transient  lustre  through  the  victonr  itself, 
and  the  eminence  and  martyrdom  of  some  of  its  natbnal  teach- 
ers. Before  we  proceed,  we  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the 
personal  merits  and  fortunes  of  these  lauer. 

John  Huss  was  born  A.  D.  1373  at  Hussinecz,  a  village  in 
the  southern  part  of  Bohemia  j  from  which  he  sometimes  tooR  the 
name  of  Huss  of  Hussinecz,  or  John  of  Hussinecz.  Although 
without  property  himself,  he  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  by  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  proprietor  of  bis  native 
village  and  some  other  patrons,  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Prague,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  dil- 
igence and  abilities.  In  the  year  1396  he  was  made  master  of 
arts,  and  tiro  years  later  began  to  lecture  on  philosophical  and 
theological  subjects.  In  A.  D.  1402  he  was  appointed  curate 
and  preacher  to  .the  chapel  of  Bethlehem  at  Prague,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  united  with  his  professorship.  In  the  same 
year  the  queen  Sophia  chose  him  for  her  confessor.    He  thus 
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at  once  acquired  an  influence  over  the  people,  the  students,  and 
at  court.  It  was  .about  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Wicklifie.  In  the  year  1407  he  began  pub- 
licly to  oppose  and  preach  against  the  errors  in  doctrine  and  the 
corruption  then  reigning  in  the  church.  The  archbishop  of 
Prague,  Zbyniek,  an  illiterate  and  violent  man,  whose  ignorance 
bad  made  him  the  laughing  stock  of  the  students,  by  whom  he 
was  called  the  Alphabetarius  or  A.  B.  C.  doctor,  collected  two 
hundred  manuscripts  of  Wicklifie's  writings,  and,  without  any  fur- 
ther authority  from  the  pope  than  his  previous  condemnatk>n  of 
them,  committed  them  to  the  flames  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
Huss,  both  in  his  lectures  and  sermons,  not  only  blamed  this 
act  in  strong  terms,  but  translated  the  Trtlogui  and  several  other 
of  Wicklifie's  works  into  Bohemian,  distributed  them  among  lay- 
men and  females,  and  caused  new  Latin  copies  to  be  made^ 
When  the  archbishop  interdicted  his  preaching  in  the  Bohemian 
language,  Huss  not  only  refused  to  obey,  but  continued  to  spread 
by  all  legal  means  those  doctrines  of  l^icklifie  which  he  approv- 
ed. At  the  same  time  the  first  translatbn  of  the  whole  Bible-— 
whether  a  collection  of  the  parts  already  extant,  or  a  new  ver- 
sion, we  are  not  informed — appeared,  and  was  distributed  in 
multiplied  copies  among  the  public.  It  does  not  appear  wheth- 
er this  translation  was  prepared  by  Huss ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  what  he  could  to  promote  its  circulatk>n.  On  such 
proceedings  the  catholic  clergy  could  not  look  with  tranquilliQr. 
Twice  he  was  called  to  Rome ;  twice  he  disobeyed,  and  at 
length  appealed  to  a  general  council.  In  consequence  of  bis 
doctrines,  and  of  some  tumultuous  scenes  among  his  foUowerSy 
the  excess  of  which  he  himself  highly  disapproved,  he  was  by  a 
decree  of  pope  John  XXIII  solemnly  expelled  from  the  com- 
munbn  of  the  church.  Deeming  himself  no  longer  safe  at 
Prague  under  the  weak  king,  he  retired  to  the  territory  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  Nicholas  of  Hussinecz,  where  he  prepared 
new  works,  some  of  which  are  among  his  most  powerful  ones, 
and  preached  repeatedly  in  the  open  fields  before  an  innumera- 
ble audience.  Those  of  his  works  which  caused  the  greatest 
sensation,  were  his  treatise  *  On  the  Church'  and  a  pamphlet  en- 
tided  *  The  six  Errors ;'  both  of  which  be  caused  to  be  fixed 
on  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem.  Both  were 
directed  against  indulgences,  against  the  abuse  of  excommunica- 
tk>n,  simony,  transubstantiation,  etc.  and  above  all*  against  the 
unlimited  obedience  required  by  the  see  of  Rome ;  maintaining 
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that  the  Scriptures  presented  the  only  rule  of  faith  atid  condoct 
for  the  Christian. 

lo  consequence  of  this  conviction,  the  correction  and  distribu-* 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  Bible  was  his  constant  Care.  In  all  his 
Bobectiian  writings  he  paid  an  uncommon  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage, and  exerted  a  decided  and  lasting  influence  on  it. 
The  old  Bohemian  alphabet,  which  consisted  of  forty^two  let- 
ters, he  arranged  anew,  and  first  settled  the  Bohemian  orthog^ 
rapby  according  to  fixed  principles.^'*  In  order  to  render  it 
more  interesting  and  impressive  to  learners,  he  imitated  Cyril's 
ingenious  mode  of  giving  to  each  letter  the  name  of  some  well 
known  Bohemian  word,  which  had  the  same  initial  letter,  e.  g. 
H,  kospodin,  lord ;  K,  kraly  king,  etc.  Thus  he  devoted  bis 
whole  life  to  the  different  means  of  enlightening  his  countrymen, 
abd  justly  considered  a  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  as  the 
best  preparation  for  receiving  the  truth. 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Huss,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Hieronymus  von  Faulfiscb,  more  generally  known  under  the 
dame  of  Jerome  of  Prague ;  who  was,  like  Huss,  professor  in 
the  university.  In  erudition  and  eloquence  he  surpassed  his 
fViend ;  accorded  with  him  in  his  doctrinal  views ;  but  did  not 
possess  the  mild  disposition,  the  moderatk>n  of  conduct,  for 
which  Huss  was  distinguished.  His  hatred  against  the  abuses 
of  the  catholic  church  was  so  violent,  that  he  Used  to  trample 
under  his  feet  the  relics  regarded  as  boly  by  that  church.  He 
is  even  said  to  have  once  ordered  a  monk  who  resisted  him,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  river.  He  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  Wick* 
liiie,  several  of  whose  writings  he  translated  into  Bohemian,  that 
even  when  preaching  before  the  emperor  at  Buda,  he  could  not 
~  ■    -       I  ■    -  ■       I  ^.  1  III    p 

^^  The  Bohemians,  like  the  Germans,  adopted  the  Latin  alphabet ; 
but  the  former,  receiving  it  from  the  Germans^  adopted  it  in  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  these  latter,  viz.  they  imitated  the  so-called  Gothic 
characters,  in  which  also  ait  ancient  Bohemian  books  are  printed.  Iti 
inodem  tim^  the  genuine  Roman  letters  have  nearly  snpplanfied 
them  \  Id  which  several  different  signs  at«  added  to  adapt  tbem  to 
the  filavfo  sounds.  The  Bohemian  aJ^>liabet  can  only  be  said  to  have 
fbrtjr^wo  kftten,  in  so  far  as  the  same  letter  with  or  Without  a  sign» 
ek  g»  #  atod  I,  can  bd  considered  as  two  different  letters.  The  Ekig-  i 
lish  alphabet  would  be  almost  without  number,  if  all  the  three  or  lour 
modes  of  pronunciation  connected  with  one  and  the  same  letter  in 
that  language,  were  indicated  by  certain  signs,  and  these  signs  made 
three  or  four  Iftttern  out  Of  one. 
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hut  interweave  that  reformer's  doctrines  in  his  sermon  i  an  im- 
prudence which  caused  him  to  be  arrested  immediately  after- 
wards at  Vienna.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in  consequence  of 
the  solicitation  of  the  university  of  Prague.  He  wrote  several 
works  in  the  Bohemian  Iftnguage,  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, hymns,  pamphlets,  etc.  His  reputation  for  erudition  and 
extraordinary  powers  rests  however  more  on  the  testimony  of 
his  cotemporaries,  than  on  his  works,  of  which  very  few  remain. 

Another  active  assistant  of  Huss,  especially  in  his  improve- 
ment and  disuributk>n  of  the  Bohemian  Bible,  was  Jacobellus  of 
Mies,  known  under  the  name  Jacobellus  of  the  [sacramental] 
Cup,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  general  introduction  of  the 
communion  in  both  forms.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  some 
of  the  epbtles,  sermons,  religious  hymns,  etc.  He  too  was  a 
professor  m  the  university  of  Prague, 

In  the  year  1414,  Huss  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council  of  Constance,  to  exculpate  himself  before  the  united 
theologians  of  all  the  christian  nations  of  Europe.  Without  the 
least  reluctance,  and  rather  with  rejou)ing  at  the  opportunity  of 

{'usti^ing  himself  from  the  extravagant  charges  brought  against 
lim  by  bis  enemies,  and  of  demonstrating  publicly  the  truth  of 
hb  doctrines,  he  obeyed  this  call.  Provided  with  a  safe  con- 
duct by  the  emperor  Sigbmund,  and  accompanied  moreover  by 
several  Bohemian  noblemen  at  the  express  order  of  king  Wen- 
ceslaus,  he  undertook  the  journey  without  fear  for  his  personal 
safe^,  and  arrived  on  the  fourth  of  November  at  Constance. 
Here,  before  he  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
general  council,  he  had  to  undergo  several  private  audiences  be* 
fore  a  few  cardinab ;  at  one  of  which,  about  three  weeks  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  without  being 
tried  or  even  beard,  kept  more  than  six  months.  When  the 
news  of  thb  treachery  reached  Bohemia,  it  was  felt  by  the  whole 
people  as  a  national  insult.  Three  petitions  signed  by  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  were  in  the  course  of  time  suc- 
cessively tendered  to  the  council ;  and  as  the  two  first  were  with- 
out avail,  the  third  was  accompanied  by  one  to  the  emperor,  ia 
which  he  was  reminded  of  hb  broken  word,  in  terms  so  strong, 
— he  having  pledged  hb  imperial  honour  for  the  safety  of  Husie^ 
— that  at  length  the  5th  of  June  was  fixed  for  a  public  bearing. 
Here  however  every  attempt  of  Huss,  not  merely  to  justify  him- 
self, but  even  to  speak,  was  frustrated  by  the  most  indecent  and 
tumultuous  clamour  of  the  assembled  clergy,  who  foaded  hip9 
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with  iovectives  and  reproaches.  In  the  two  following  au- 
diences he  was  indeed  allowed  a  hearing,  at  the  special  demand 
of  the  emperor,  who  had  been  disgusted  and  offended  bjr  the 
indecent  behaviour  of  the  council.  Huss  was  now  permitted  to 
justify  himself  at  large  upon  all  the  forty  articles  brought  against 
im,  most  of  them  founded  on  his  writings  by  the  frequent  aid 
of  the  most  unfair  deduction ;  but  although  he  exculpated  him- 
self completely  from  some  of  the  charges,  yet  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged so  many  others,  that  the  council  could  only  be  confirmed 
in  its  previous  determination  to  condemn  him  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.  A  month  was  allowed  him,  to  give  in  his  final  answer. 
During  this  time  cardinak  and  bishops  tried  their  eloquence  to 
persuade  him  to  recant ;  especially  at  the  instigation  of  the  em- 
peror, who  wished  to  save  his  life  on  account  of  his  own  pledged 
honour.  But  all  these  eflbrts  could  not  move  the  faith  nor  firm- 
ness of  this  pious  and  heroic  man ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
A.  D.  1415,  be  was  unanimously  condemned,  ignominiously  de- 

fraded  from  the  office  of  a  priest,  and  burne4  alive  the  same  day. 
lis  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine.^ 
His  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  hearing  of  his  dangerous  sit- 
uation, hurried  to  Constance,  to  assist  and  support  him,  without 
even  waiting  for  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor  or  council. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Constance  he  stopped,  and  tried  all  possible 
means  to  obtain  some  assurance  for  bis  personal  safety.  Not 
succeeding  in  this,  he  felt  himself  compelled  by  prudence  to  re- 
turn, although  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  Bohemia.  But  on  the 
road,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which  he  became  engaged 
with  some  bigoted  priests,  he  was  arrested  by  the  duke  of  Salz- 
bach  and  sent  to  Constance,  where  the  same  scenes  were  repeat- 
ed before  the  council,  as  in  the  case  of  Huss.    At  his  first  ap- 

1ft  The  Bohemian  writings  of  Husa  are  partly  extant  in  manuscript, 
\mrtly  in  single  printed  pamphlets,  but  have  never  been  collected. 
They  consist  in  sermoDs,  hymns,  letters  to  his  friends,  postillae  and 
other  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.  His  complete  Latin  works 
were  first  printed  in  Wittenberg  1558,  and  repeatedly  afterwards. 
They  contain  many  pieces  which  were  originally  written  in  Bohemian ; 
as  were  also  the  letters,  which  Luther  caused  to  be  printed  with  a 
pre&ce  of  his  own,  Wittenberg  1536.  Luther  translated  several  of 
his  hymns.  The  letters  written  by  Huss  from  the  prison  at  Constance, 
are  the  expressions  of  a  pure  and  elevated  mind,  and  present  the  best 
evidence  of  his  spotless  christian  character.  Some  of  them  might 
serve  aa  beautiful  flpecimens  of  the  sublime. 
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Eearance,  a  thousand  roices  exclaimed  :  Away  with  him  !  burn 
im,  burn  him  !  It  is  most  melancholy  to  read  in  the  reports  of 
the  time,  that  even  this  strong  and  pious  roan  could  have  been 
terrified  into  temporary  submission ;  not  by  the  prospect  of 
death,  which  he  met  gladly,  but  by  the  horrors  of  a  lonely  and 
protracted  imprisonment  in  a  noxious  dungeon.  But  his  forti- 
tude did  not  long  abandon  him ;  tortured  by  bis  own  conscience, 
he  solemnly  announced  at  the  next  audience  his  recantation  ;  and 
declared  that  of  all  the  sins  he  had  committed,  he  repented  of 
none  more  than  his  apostasy  from  the  doctrines  he  had  main- 
tained. In  consequence  of  this  he  was  subjected  to  the  same 
condemnation  as  his  illustrious  friend ;  and  met  his  painful  death 
with  the  same  magnanimity  and  resignation.  He  was  burnt  the 
30th  of  May,  1416. 

The  behaviour  of  both  these  eminent  men ;  the  christian 
mildness  with  which  they  bore  the  infamous  treatment  oC  their 
enemies ;  the  generosity  with  which  they  forgave  their  persecu- 
tors; the  patience,  nay  cheerfulness  of  Huss,  when  during  his 
imprisonment  severe  bodily  sufierings  united  with  the  persecu- 
tions of  his  adversaries  to  make  his  life  a  heavy  burthen ;  the 
magnanimity  and  fortitude  with  which  both  of  them  submitted  to 
their  final  fate,  and  maintained  the  truth  of  their  religious  opin- 
ions until  the  very  moment  of  an  excruciating  death,  praising  the 
Lord  with  soul  and  voice,-— all  this  presents  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting and  at  the  same  time  elevating  pictures  which  the  history 
of  martyrs  has  to  exhibit.  The  eloquence  of  Jerome  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  his  enemies ;  and  there  were  some  mo- 
ments during  his  trial,  when  even  his  judges  wished  to  save  his 
life.  The  celebrated  Poggio  Bracciolini,  one  of  the  revivers  of 
Italian  literature,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Jerome;  and  although  not  agreeing  with  him,  or  rather 
being  indifierent  in  point  of  religion,  the  eloquence,  magnanimity 
and  amiable  deportment  of  the  unfortunate  martyr,  excited  his 
qrmpathy  and  admiration  in  an  uncommon  degree.  This  is  man- 
ifested in  his  letters  to  Leonardo  Aretius ;  who  in  his  reply  found 
it  advisable  to  warn  his  friend,  not  to  show  too  much  warmth  in 
this  matter.^^ 

The  instigators  of  these  cruel  acts,  when  they  kindled  thefag- 

10  These  interestiDg  letters,  containing  all  the  circumstances  of  Je- 
rome's last  days  and  death,  his  eloquent  speeches  before  the  council, 
and  a  full  account  of  the  despicable  conduct  of  his  accusen,  may  bo 
ibund  at  large  in  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini. 
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gots  by  wbich.  these  two  martyrs  died,  did  not  anticipate  that 
the  fire  they  had  lighted,  would  spread  over  a  whole  country,  and 
carry  horror  and  devastation  through  the  half  of  Germany.  The 
war  by  which  the  disciples  of  Huss  avenged  him,  was  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  destructive  known  in  history.  The  news  of 
his  death,  when  it  reached  Bohemia,  touched  the  heart  of  every 
individual  like  an  electric  spark.  But  this  is  not  our  province* 
Keeping  only  our  own  object,  the  fate  of  the  language  and  liter- 
ature in  view,  we  must  reier  the  reader  to  the  historical  accounts 
of  this  distressing  period,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  mention  of 
only  those  events  which  had  an  immediate  influence  on  these 
two  topics. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Nicholas  of  Hussinecz,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Huss,  in  whom  even  his  enemies  acknowledged  more 
a  defender  of  the  reformers,  than  a  persecutor  of  the  catholics ;  of 
zizka  of  Trocznow,  a  Bohemian  knight  of  great  vakxir  but  dis- 
graced by  cruelty ;  and,  after  the  death  of  these  two,  under  Pro- 
copius,  formerly  a  clergyman ;  the  Hussites  carried  their  victo- 
rious arms  throughout  all  Bohemia,  into  Silesia,  Franconia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Saxony,  and  made  these  unhappy  countries  the  thea- 
tre of  the  most  cruel  devastations.  If,  divided  into  several  parties, 
as  they  were,  they  were  thus  powerful,  they  would  have  been 
twice  as  strong,  had  they  been  united  in  the  true  spirit  of  Huss. 
But  even  as  early  as  A.  D.  1421  dissensions  arose  among  them ; 
and  they  finally  split  into  several  sects  and  parties,  who  mutual- 
Iv  hated  each  other  even  more  than  they  did  the  catholics. 
Among  these  the  Calixtins  or  Utraquists,  whose  principal  obiect 
was  to  obtain  the  sacrament  in  both  forms ;  and  the  Tabontes, 
who  insisted  on  a  complete  reform  of  the  church,  were  the  two 
principal.  The  Calixtins  comprehended  the  more  moderate  of 
the  nobility  and  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Prague ;  between  them  and 
the  catholics  a  compact  was  concluded  at  Basle,  in  A.  D.  1434, 
by  which  a  conditional  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  them,  and 
they  acknowledged  the  emperor  Sigismund  as  their  sovereign ; 
the  weak  king  Wenceslaus  having  died  in  1419.  The  Taborite9 
were  unable  to  resist  any  longer  the  united  power  of  both  par^ 
ties.  They  partly  dispersed  ;  the  rest  united  in  the  year  1457, 
in  separate  communities,  and  called  themselves  United  Breth- 
ren. Under  the  severest  trials  of  oppression  and  persecution, 
the  number  of  these  congregations,  the  form  of  which  was  mod- 
elled after  the  primitive  apostolic  churches,  rose  in  less  than  fifty 
yean  to  two  hundred.    In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceqtury, 
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numerous  etnignttoM  to  Prussia  and  Poland  took  phce,  where  a 
free  toleration  was  secured  to  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  their  communities  in  Bohemia  were  finally 
dissolved.  From  the  remnant  of  these  persecuted  Christians, 
who  were  called  by  the  Germans,  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, has  sprui^  the  present  community  of  United  Brethren,  of- 
ten called  in  English,  Moravians,  which  was  founded  at  Hem*- 
but  in  1722,  at  first  under  the  protection  and  ultimately  under 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  count  Zinzendorf. 

The  consequences  of  the  barbarous  measures  of  the  council 
of  Constance  became  immediately  visible.  Even  the  common 
people  began  to  shew  an  intense  interest,  in  the  numberless  theo- 
logical pamphlets  which  were  published  in  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via for  or  against  Hoss.  Among  the  former,  one  written  by  a 
female  deserves  to  be  distinguished.  The  copies  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Bible  became  ereatly  multiplied ;  many  of  them  were 
made  by  females ;  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  takes  occasion  to  praise 
the  biblical  erudition  of  the  women  of  the  Taborites,  whilst  the 
abbot  Stephen  of  Dolan  in  Moravia,  complains  of  their  meddling 
in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  In  the  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  the  clergy  were  indefatigable.  From  1410  to  1488,  when 
the  Bible  was  first  printed,  at  least  four  recensions  of  the  whole 
Bible  can  be  distinguished,  and  several  more  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  difilerent  parties  of  the  Hussites  were  united  in  a 
warm  partiality  for  their  own  language ;  the  Taborites  began  as 
early  as  1423  to  hold  their  service  in  Bohemian.  After  the 
compact  ori434  the  Calixtins  also  attempted  to  introduce  the  mass 
in  their  own  language,  an  innovation  which  caused  new  disturb- 
ances and  contests.  Meanwhile  the  language  of  the  country  as- 
sumed gradually  even  among  the  catholics  its  natural  rights ; 
the  privileges  of  the'  city  of  Prague,  the  laws  of  the  painters'  guild, 
the  statutes  of  the  miners,  were  translated  into  Bohemian.  At 
the  session  of  the  Estates  in  Moravia  in  1480,  the  Latin  was  ex- 
changed for  the  Bohemian ;  in  Bohemia  itself  not  before  1495. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Bohemian  language,  which  Albert  duke 
of  Bavaria  had  acquired  at  the  court  of  king  Wenceslaus,  where 
he  was  educated,  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  Bohemian 
Estates,  when  in  1441  they  ofilered  him  their  crown.  Under 
George  Podiebrad,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  this  language  even  be- 
came that  of  the  court.  After  the  death  of  George,  one  of  the 
reasons  wfaioh  led  to  the  election  of  Vladislaus  king  of  Polandy 
was,  that  the  Bohemians  ^  could  hope  to  see  elevated  through 
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him  the  glory  of  the  Bohemian  oatioo  and  of  the  Slavic  language*"* 
Under  this  king  all  ordinances  and  decrees  were  issued  m  the 
Bohemian  language,  which  gained  prodigiously  in  pliancy  and  ex- 
tent by  the  application  of  it  to  different  uses.  The  most  favour- 
able influence  on  its  formation,  however,  was  effected  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  custom  which  b^an  to 
prevail,  of  studying  the  classics  and  of  translating  them  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  which  the  idiom  was  capable.  Thus  fostered  by 
judicious  application  and  patriotic  feeling,  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage approached  with  rapid  steps  the  period  of  its  golden  age^ 
—-a  time  indeed,  in  a  political  respect,  of  oppression,  war,  and 
devastation;  but  affording  a  gratifying  proof,  how  powerfully 
moral  means  may  counteract  physical  causes. 

At  the  head  of  the  theological  literature  of  this  period  may  be 
named  the  Life  of  Huss,  written  by  P*  M ladienowic.  Although, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  theological  book,  yet  this  character  was 
in  some  measure  impressed  upon  it  by  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed for  a  time,  of  causing  it  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  churches, 
in  order  to  communicate  to  the  people  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  martyr's  death.  Mladienowic,  acting  as  a  notary  at  Con- 
stance, had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  transaction* 
Amon^  the  catholic  theological  writers  of  the  day,  Hilarius  Li- 
tomiericky,  d.  1467,  Rosenberg  bishop  of  Breslau,  Simon  of  Tis*- 
now,  and  others,  wrote  against  the  practice  of  communion  in 
both  forms.  But  they  were  inferior  to  their  adversaries  in  tal- 
ent, and  still  more  in  productiveness.  Rokycana,  archbishop  of 
the  Caliztins,  d.  1471,  Koranda,  Miros,  and  others,  defended 
their  right  to  the  sacramental  cup,  and  exerted  their  pens  in 
doctrinal  controversies  with  the  other  sects.  The  Bohemian 
Brethren,  Palecek,  Procopius,  Simon,  Mir  insky  and  others,  wrote 
interpretations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  polemicalpamphlets, 
religious  hymns,  apologies,  etc.  partly  printed,  partly  preserved  in 
manuscript.  In  the  contests  of  the  different  parties,  the  uap  of 
weapons  of  every  description  was  regarded  as  lawful;  and 
among  them,  satire  and  irony  were  employed  with  much  skill  and 
dexterity  by  the  Hussites.^^    Uric  of  Kalenic  wrote  a  satirical 

*  See  Dobrovsky's  OesekiehU  der  Mhm.  Spraehe  etc.  p.  201. 

17  In  a  polemic  satirical  pamphlet  the  question  was  started :  ^  Mas- 
ter, tell  me  what  birds  are  the  best,  those  which  eat  and  drink,  or  those 
which  eat  and  do  not  drink  ?  and  why  are  those  which  eat  but  do  not 
drink,  enemies  to  those  which  eat  and  drink  ?^    A  Latin  pamphlet 
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fetter  fW>m  Lu^ifel*  to  Lew  of  Rosnrital.  Bofadftia?  of  oechtio 
pttrtly  wrote  atid  partly  compiled  the  work :  "  Mirror  of  all 
Clhristendom,"  with  many  remarkable  illostratbos.  ^  The  Bo* 
bemian  brother  Chefefeky,  d.  1484,  called  also  the  Bohemiaa 
ddetor,  because  be  did  not  uDderstand  Latin,  and  of  coarse 
neither  Grreek  nor  Hebrew,  undertook  nevertheless,  besides  sev- 
eral other  works,  to  write  an  interpretatidn  of  the  Sunday  Les- 
sons of  tbeCroipels.  His  roost  popular  book,  called  Konyta^  u 
e.  ''The  Shoe-last,'*  (being  himself  a  shoemaker  by  trade,)  which 
was  much  read  by  the  common  people,  is  no  longer  extant    A 

Eamphlet  of  Martin  Lupac,  d.  1468,  called  <'  The  Sprinkling- 
rusb,*'  Was  likewise  in  the  bands  of  every  body.  This  clergy- 
man, however,  acquired  better  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  co- 
tetnporaries,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
he  undertook  with  the  aid  of  several  learned  friends.  Indeed, 
both  among  clergymen  and  laymen,  there  was  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures }  which  induoed 
many  individuals,  who  were  not  satisfiea  with  the  existing  Bo- 
hemian translations,  to  undertake  the  task  themselves  anew. 

Out  of  this  period  alone  the  manuscripts  of  thirty-three  copies 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  twenty-two  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
st91  extant;  partly  copied  from  each  other,  partly  translated 
anew ;  all  however  having  been  made  from  the  Vulgate.  The 
Bohemian  versions  made  from  the  original  languages  belong  to 
the  following  period.^ 

Although  religbn  filled  the  minds  of  the  learned  during  this 
period  more  than  in  any  other,  it  did  not  absorb  their  interest  so 
entirely  as  to  occupy  them  exclusively.    It  could  not,  howevery 

which  decided  for  those  which  do  not  drink,  was  followed  by  a  Bohe- 
mian refutation. 

^  This  manuscript,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  age^  is  In 
the  library  of  Jena.  It  has  not  lees  than  eighty-eight  pictures,  putly 
on  paper,  partly  on  parchment ;  and  besides  this  forty-one  smaller 
figures^  scattered  through  the  text  itself  See  Dobrovsky's  Ra»t  wuk 
SchMtdm^  p.  7 ;   also  his  GtschiehU  der  hShm,  S^imichej  p.235. 

^'  By  whole  Bibles  are  here  intended  also  tboee  manuscripts^  of 
which,  although  in  then:  present  state  incomplete,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  missing  parts  were  lost  accidentally.  The  New  Testaments  also 
are  not  all  of  them  perfect  Of  single  biblical  books,  manuacripta  of 
the  Psalms  are  found  the  roost  frequently.  See  Dobrovsky's  Liit. 
Magazmfir  Bdhmen.  JUin  nach  SehtfediUt  etc  p.  57.  GuMchU  dor 
Mm.  Sfrachej  p.  911. 
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be  expected,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  strugglesi  both  political 
and  religious,  the  minds  of  men  could  elevate  themselves  so 
far  above  their  circumstances,  as  to  look  at  any  science  or  art 
in  the  light  of  its  independent  value.  Poetry  at  least,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, was  only  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  We  find 
many  books  of  legends,  biographies  of  the  fathers  and  saints,  both 
prose  and  rhyme,  written  partly  by  catholic,  partly  by  Hussite  wri- 
ters. The  doctrines  of  Huss  d  id  not,  like  those  of  Luther  a  centu- 
ry later,  shake  the  belief  in  saints.  Dobrovsky  mentions  a  very  an- 
cient printed  work  of  1480,  in  which  the  letters  of  Huss,  his  life  by 
Mladienowic,  and  the  letter  of  Poggio  on  the  executk>n  of  Je- 
rome, are  annexed  to  a  Patsional^  as  such  collectk>ns  of  the 
lives  and  suflferings  of  the  saints  are  called.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  Taboritic  war  songs ;  many  of  them  replete  with 
life  and  fire.  These  appear  to  have  been  partly  founded  on  ancient 
Bohemian  popular  songs ;  for  there  are  passages  in  them  which 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  old  chronicles.  Altered  to  suit  the 
present  circumstances,  their  effect  must  have  been  the  more 
powerful  by  associatbn.  This  period  was  also  rich  in  religious 
hymns ;  most  of  them  translated  from  the  Bible  as  literally  as 
the  rhyme  would  permit.  But  no  form  of  poetry  was  more  used, 
and  none  operated  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  than 
the  satirical  ballads,  with  which  the  streets  and  alleys  every 
where  resounded.  AH  these  productions  are  only  remarkable, 
as  characteristic  memorials  of  the  age.  Hynek  of  Podiebrad, 
fourth  son  of  king  George,  who  was  born  A.  D.  1452,  a  highly 
accomplished  and  amiable  man,  is  named  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Bohemian  poets  of  the  age. 

Politics  too  united  with  religion.  Stibor  of  Cimburg,  a  patriotic 
and  distinguished  nobleman,  wrote  in  1467  an  ingenious  work  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  ^^  On  the  goods  of  the  Clergy ;"  Walecowsky 
wrote  on  the  vices  and  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy  ;  and  Zidek,  in 
1471,  instructions  on  government.  All  these  books  were  ded- 
icated to  king  George,  and  the  latter  work  was  even  written  at 
his  instigation.  Hagek  of  Hodielin  and  Wlcek,  between  1413 
and  1457,  wrote  strategetical  works.  Marco  Polo's  description 
of  the  East,  and  Mandeville's  Travels,  were^ translated  from  the 
Latin.  Kabatnik,  J.  Lobkowic,  and  Bakalar,  wrote  descriptions 
of  Palestine  between  1490  and  1500 ;  the  two  first  in  books  of 
travels.  Mezy hor  wrote  a  journal  of  the  travels  of  Lew  of  Roz- 
mital,  whom  he  accompanied  as  jester  through  Europe  and  a 
pait  of  Asia.    Collections  of  statutes,  of  the  decrees  of  diets,  of 
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jadicial  decisions,  and  of  other  docuraeots,  were  made  by  patri- 
otic and  sometimes  eminent  men ;  and  diose  merely  extant  b 
Latin  carefully  translated  into  Bohemian.^  Thus  they  gather- 
ed materials  for  future  historians,  although  in  their  own  day  the 
field  of  history  was  but  poorly  cultivated,  or  at  least  with  no  more 
than  common  ability ;  for  as  to  quantity,  there  is  no  want.  Pro- 
copius,  following  out  the  example  of  Dalimil,  wrote  a  new  rhymed 
chronicle ;  Bartos  of  Drahenic  wrote  a  chronicle  extending  from 
1419  to  1443,  in  barbarous  Latin,  to  which  he  added  some 
notes  in  Bohemian.  Several  other  chronicles,  the  authors  of 
which  are  not  known,  serve  as  continuations  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  which  were  devoted  to  the  afiairs  of  their  own 
countrv.  The  above  mentioned  Zidek,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
dertook to  write  a  universal  history,  after  the  division  of  time, 
then  customary,  into  six  ages.  This  book  forms  the  third  part 
of  his  great  work,  *'  Instructions  on  Government,"  to  which  we 
above  alluded.  In  this  work  the  author  seizes  every  opportunity  to 
lecture  to  the  king,  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  rebuke  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Dobrovsky,  his  boldness  not  unfrequently  degenerates 
into  coarseness  and  insolence.  It  is  an  amusing  reproach  which 
among  others  he  brings  against  the  king,  that  he  had  not  one 
camel,  whilst  Job  had  six  thousand.  The  same  individual  wrote 
also  a  large  work  in  Latin,  a  kind  of  Encyclopaedia,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cracow. 

We  finish  the  history  of  this  period  with  a  short  account  of 
the  state  of  medicine  and  natural  science  in  Bohemia.  It  is  true, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  learned  men  who  wrote  on  these 
subjects,  preferred  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  But  many  of 
them  were  in  the  habit  of  making  at  least  Bohemian  extracts  or 
abridgements  of  their  most  popular  works,  or  sometimes  had  the 
whole  of  them  translated  by  their  pupils.  Among  the  racial 
writers  of  this  time.  Christian  Prachatitzky  a  clergyman,  John 
cemy  and  Claudian  Bohemian  brethren,  Albik  and  Gallus, 
roust  be  mentioned ;  the  two  latter  wrote  only  in  Latin. 

This  section  of  the  Bohemian  literature  is  particularly  rich  in 
herbals.     Several  works  of  bstruction  in  botany  were  also  writ- 

^  Vict.  Com.  of  Wsebrd  eomposed  in  1495  a  work  in  nine  booka^ 
^  On  the  Statutes,  Courts  of  justice,  and  Legislature  (Landtafel)  of  Bo- 
henua,"  which  is  the  most  celebrated  among  several  similar  worics  of 
this  period,  and  was  in  its  time  indispensable  to  the  Bohemian  lawyer. 
The  same  learned  individual  translated  C]rprian,  Cbryaostom,  ete« 
See  Dohrovaky's  QeeehiehU  der  hehrn,  Sjprutktf  etc 
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tmr  A  mffu^ripf  of  }447,  ''On  tbe  ioocuIatioD  of  Trees," 
tfoy  be  meptioped  bere^  altbough  belonging  rather  to  the  de- 
partmept  of  agrip(|ku£0. 

Tbjs  Boheoii^n  language,  ahhougb  improving  and  evidently 
r^iljg  jp  ^sjteecp  w|ti^  eyery  )u$^fuai  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
l^fvpver  np^  yet  SMpplanted  the  Latin.  Many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent am9Pg  tb^  learned  of  this  period  preferred  still  to  write  in 
Latin  ;jEisHipronymus  Balbus,  Bohuslav,  Hassenstein  of  Lob- 
kowic,  Slechta,  Olomucius,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  all  con- 
tributed nevertheless  to  elevate  the  glory  of  the  Bohemian  name, 
and  could  not  but  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  nation. 

In  respect  to  the  dateof  tbp  Introduction  of  printing  into  Bo- 

.  hernia,  the  first  regular  printing  establishment  at  Prague,  is  not 

older  than  A.  D.  1487*     Seyeral  Bohemian  books,  however. 

lyere  printed  before  this  tim^  by  travelling  artizaps.    In  regarq 

to  the  first  work  printe(|  in  the  Bo^eniian  language,  historians  are 

Eot  entirely  agreed.  Accorfding  to  Jungmann,^^  a  letter  from 
luss  to  Jakaubeck,of  1459^  was  the  first  specimen  of  Bohemian 
printing }  the  above-mentioned  chronicle  of  Troy  of  1468  the  sec- 
pnd  ;  and  the  New  Testament  of  1475  the  third.  According  to 
Dobroysky,  tiie  New  Testameqt  qf  1475  is  the  earliest  printed 
work  in  Bohemian.  From  that  year  fo  1488,  only  sevep  Bohe- 
mian works  appear  tp  have  been  i^suefj  from  tbe  press,  ainong 
which  was  a  Jrsalter  and  another  ^e\v  Testament.  In  1488, 
after  the  foundation  of  a  r^gplarpfipting  office,  the  whole  Bohe- 
mian Bible  was  printed  for  the  first  time ;  in  tbe  same  year  tlie 
History  of  Troy  again,  and  the  Roman  chronicje;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  first  Bohemiap  aln^anap,  and  the  Bibje  of  Kut- 
tenberg.  The  subsequent  eiditions  b^lopg,  as  to  time,  to  jbe  fol- 
lowing period ;  but  are  given  in  the  note  below.^ 

3^  See  his  Historie  Uleratury  Seske^  etc.  Prague  1835,  p.  49,  68. 
Schaffiirik  agrees  with  him.  Peizel  presumed  that  the  letter  of  Huss^ 
of  1456,  was  printed  in  some  foreign  country  by  a  travelling  Bofao- 
raian. 

9S  0$her  Bohemian  Bibles  are :  Venipe  1506,  fql.  Prague  1£^,  fol. 
ib.  1537",  fol.  Numberg  1540,  foL  Prague  1549,  fol.  ib.  1556-^7.  ib. 
1561  fol.  the  s^me  edi):|pp  wjth  a  new  title,  ib.  1570,  ibl.  Kralic 
j^0_^/^'volii.  sm.  fpl.  prppared  by  the  united  Brethren,  the  first 
h-oui  the  original  languages.   '  Without  place,  1596,  8vq.  by  the  same. 


Wittiqut  piacit;  l6lS,  fol.^j^  the  same.    JPrague  1613,  fol.  fbr  the  Utra- 
(jiiists.  fra^\xeJ^\Te8Ll^.0l^.TesLl7l2-^l5^3Yo\a.fol  forcathot- 


\ 
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THIBB  PKRIOD. 


OollMa|9orihtIlote«i«Blit«nt«m.     Vrom  tlw  diftailoa  of  pff ntiofi  Ooirt  A.  a  1M9, 

toibe  ^Bttla  u  0^  Wbita  lloniiteiQ,  A.  D.  M^l, 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  clearness  apd  co^veoieQce,  tb^t 
writers  oo  the  literary  history  of  Bohemia  separate  this  period 
TroiD  the  former;  in  its  character  apd  its  geoius  it  wQs  entirely 
the  same.  What  the  Bohemians  b^d  acquired  in  the  one,  they 
possessed  in  the  other ;  what  they  had  only  aimed  at  in  the  for* 
mer,  they  reached  ip  the  letter;  what  had  beeq  the  property  of 
a  few,  was  now  afigmented  by  an  abundant  harvest  ip  their  dili- 
gent bands,  and  enriched  a  muhitude.  But  the  objects,  (b^ 
stamp,  the  character,  pf  both  centuries  were  essentially  the  samfi* 
^iter^fy  cultivation,  which  dpring  the  sixteenth  century  w^s  ev- 
erywhere else  monopolized  by  the  clergy  and  a  few  distioguishr 
ed  individuals,  was  in  Bohemia  the  common  property  of  the 
people,  who  for  the  most  part  erpbraced  the  evangelical  doctf  ine^ 
in  their  manifold,  though  but  little  differing  shades.  Bqt  akhougb 
religion  was  to  them  the  object  of  chief  interest,  it  was  yet  far 
from  occppying  their  minds  exclusively.  And  this  is  t^e  point, in 
which  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  reformation  materially  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  protestant  nations  or  sects.  In  other 
countries,  reformers  have  usually  been  led  by  circumstances  to 
§hew  themselves  decidedly  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  elegant 
literature  and  the  fine  qrts ;  they  have  destroyed  or  banished  pic- 
tures, music,  statuary,  find  every  thing  which  they  could  in  any 
way  regard  as  worldly  temptations  to  allure  men  from  the  pphr 
source  of  (ruth  aqd  knowledge ;  qay,  th9  more  f  igid  and  9^ai- 
ous  have  sometimes  gone  so  far  as  to  look  at  (he  severe  scieoces 
themselves  only  in  the  light  of  handmaids  to  religion,  and  to  deem 
a  devotion  to  them  without  such  reference  as  sinful  worldliness* 
Of  such  fanaticism^  we  do  not  find  a  trace  in  ^he  fathers  of  the 
Bohemian  refpf  mation,  who  were  themselve§  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual cultivation ;  and  ev^n  theif  most  2sealous  followers  kept 
theo^selves  nearly  free  from  it.     If,  as  we  have  sees  in  th^  pre- 

«  ■  '  ~  "  '  ' 

lloQ.    ^alle  179^  8vo.  for  protestants.  Halle  1745,  8vo.  (or  the  same. 

Halle  1766,  8vo.  lor  the  same.  Prague  1769— 7]|,  3  vols.  fol.  for  catho- 

lies.  Prague  1778—80, 3  vols.  8vo.  for  catholics.  Pressburg  1786— 87» 

8vo.  ibi  protestantB.     Prague  1604,  8vo.  for  catholics.    Berlin  1807^ 

SvQ.  by  the  Bible  Society.     Plressbui^  1800,  8vo.  for  protestants. 

Bwlio  1819,  hy  the  Bible  Society. 
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ceding  {>eriod,  political,  poetical,  and  religious  subjects  were  merg- 
ed iD  each  other,  it  was  only  the  necessary  result  of  the  coofu- 
sioD  occasioned  by  the  struggles  of  the  time.  Where  one  object 
is  predominant,  all  others  must  naturally  become  subordinate ; 
but  wherever  that  which  appears  amiable  only  as  the  free  tenden- 
cy of  the  whole  soul,  is  exacted  as  a  duty,  a  spiritual  despotism 
is  to  be  feared  ;  of  which  we  find  very  little  in  the  history  of  Bo- 
hemian literature.  The  classics  never  were  studied  with  more 
attention  and  devotion,  were  never  imitated  with  more  taste.  It- 
aly, the  cradle  of  fine  arts,  and  then  the  seat  of  general  cultiva- 
tion was  never  visited  more  frequently  by  the  Bohemian  nobility, 
than  when  three  fourths  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the  protestant 
church.  At  the  same  time  too  when  the  Bohemian  protestants 
bad  to  watch  most  closely  their  religious  liberties,  and  to  defend 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  a  treacherous  court,  they  did 
not  deem  it  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of  religion  to  unite  with  the 
same  catholics,  whose  theological  doctrines  they  contested,  in 
their  labours  in  the  fields  of  philology,  astronomy,  and  natural 
philosophy. 

The  extent  of  the  Bohemian  national  literature  increased  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century  so  rapidly,  the  number  of  writers  aug- 
mented so  prpdigiously,  and  the  opportunities  for  literary  culti- 
vation presented  to  the  reading  public  by  the  multiplication  of 
books  through  the  press,  became  so  frequent,  that  the  difficult 
of  giving  a  condensed  yet  distinct  picture  of  the  time,  is  greatly 
augmented.  A  sketch  of  the  political  situation  of  the  country 
may  serve  as  a  back  ground,  in  order  by  its  gloomy  shades  to 
render  still  brighter  the  light  of  a  free  mental  developement. 

After  the  death  of  George  Podiebrad  in  1471,  the  Bohemians 
—or  rather  the  catholic  party,  after  the  pope  had  excommuni- 
cated this  prince, — elected  Vladislaus,  a  Polish  prince,  for  their 
king,  who  like  bis  son  and  successor  Louis,  united  on  his  head 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  difilerent  evangeli- 
cal denominations  were  during  these  reigns  in  some  measure  tol- 
erated ;  except  that  from  time  to  time  a  persecution  of  one  or 
another  sect  broke  out,  and  again  after  a  year  or  two  was  drop- 
ped, when  the  minds  of  the  community  bad  become  somewhat 
pacified.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  for  the  evangelical  Christian, 
that  at  this  time  the  most  violent  persecutors  were  to  be  found 
among  the  Calixtins  or  Utraquists.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  persecution  was  mostly  directed  against 
the  United  Brethren  and  their  writbgs.    The  latter  were  bum- 
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edy  the  ibnner  banisbedt  until  driven  from  pkoe  to  place  they 
found  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  some  high  minded  noble- 
man, where  they  established  themselves  anew,  until  after  some 
years  perhaps  a  new  persecution  b^n.  Of  a  more  revolting 
and  bloody  description  were  the  measures  directed  principally 
against  the  Lutherans  in  the  years  1522 — 26,  in  which  the 
most  shocking  tortures  were  employed  and  several  faithful  Lu- 
therans and  ricardites  burned  alive.  During  all  this  time  the 
catholics  and  Caliztins  exercised  a  severe  censotship ;  and  1% 
was  ordained,  that  every  individual  who  brought  a  new  printed 
book  into  the  city  of  Frague,  must  submit  it  to  the  revision  of 
the  consistoiT*  These  laws  however  were  no  better  observed 
then  all  similar  ordinances,  when  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Meanwhile  the  Caliztins  ana  catholics,  al- 
though writing  against  all  the  others,  had  their  own  mutual  con- 
tests. When  however  the  former  caused  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  to  be  printed  in  the  year  1 506,^  it  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  catholics  also ;  who,  as  is  amusing  to  observe,  did  not 
notice  that  a  wood  cut  is  appended  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  the  pope  is  represented  in  the  flames  of  hell. 
In  the  year  1526  king  Louis  died  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz. 
According  to  a  matrimonial  treaty,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  in  law,  Ferdinand  archduke  of  Austria,  brother  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  This  prince  was  received  by  the  Bohe- 
mians with  reluctance  as  their  kine,  and  only  on  the  condition, 
insisted  on  by  the  estates,  that  he  should  subscribe  the  compact 
of  Basle,  by  which  their  religious  liberties  were  secured  to  them. 
So  long  as  Ferdinand  was  occupied  in  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  all  went  well  in  Bohemia  ;  but  when,  in  the  war  which 
followed  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  (1547,)  the  protestants  of 
this  country  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  a  new  and 
unremitted  persecution  began  aeainst  all  who  could  in  any  way 
be  comprised  under  the  name  oi  iectarians.  The  compact  of 
Basle  was  strictly  only  in  favour  of  the  Utraquists  or  Calixtins ; 
the  Lutherans  and  Taborites,  or  as  they  were  then  called.  Unit- 
ed Brethren,  as  also  the  Picardites  and  Grubenheimer,  were 
considered  as  sec^s,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  indulged.^^    Their 

^  At  Venice ;  see  the  preceding  note.  Dobrovsky  calls  it  a  splen- 
did edition^  and  thinks  the  reason  why  the  Bohemians  had  it  printed 
at  Venice  was,  that  it  could  not  have  been  executed  so  well  in  Bohe- 
mia.    Gtaek,  dtr  Mm.  i^rocAe,  p.  343. 

^  The  Picardites,  or  Picards,  who  are  also  called  Adamites,  exist- 
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churches  wer^  shut  up,  their  preachers  iirreMed,  attd  all  Who 
did  not  prefer  to  exchange  their  religion  for  the  Romad  Catbo* 
lie,  were  compelled  to  emigrate.  The  scene  altered  under 
Mazimiliao  II,  Ferdinand's  successor,  a  friend  of  the  Refertna-* 
tion,  and  in  every  respect  one  of  the  tnoet  excellent  princes  who 
ever  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  desti- 
nies of  a  nation ;  to  use  Schafiarik's  happy  metaphor,  the  bene^ 
fits  of  his  adrobistration  fell  on  the  field,  which  Ferdinand's 
strength  had  ploughed,  like  a  mild  and  fertilizing  rain.  During 
his  life,  and  the  first  ten  years  of  his  son  Rudolph's  reign,  Bohemiitf ' 
was  in  peace ;  the  difierent  denominations  were  indulged  ;  lit- 
erature flourished,  and  the  Bohemian  language  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  glory.  But  we  regret  to  add  that  the  protestants,  in* 
stead  of  improving  this  fortunate  period,  by  uniting  to  acquire 
a  legal  foundatbn  for  their  church  instead  of  a  mere  indulgence 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  lived  in  constant 
mutual  warfare,  and  attempted  only  to  supplant  each  other.  An 
ordinance  in  ld86  against  the  Picardites,  a  name  under  which 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  were  then  comprehended;   and  stili 

ed  as  early  as  1421,  when  Zizka  crushed  them,  without  aDoihilatin^ 
them  entirely  ;  the  Utraquists  detested  them  because  tbey  denied 
the  doctrine  of  tranmibstantiation,  although  they  agreed  with  them  in 
their  general  principles.  They  were  frequently  oonfbunded  with 
the  Taboritesi  among  whom  at  last  the  remnants  of  them  beeameloal. 
The  Grubenheimer  were  the  remnants  of  the  Waldenses^  who  fled  ta 
Bohemia  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ;  where  under  persecu- 
tion and  ridicule,  they  used  to  hide  themselves  in  Caves,  and  pits^ 
Qn/ben ;  hence  their  name.  Under  the  shield  of  the  Reformation 
they  thought  themselves  safe,  but  met  only  with  new  oppressora 
and  persecutors.  There  were  numerous  other  sects,  and  still  more 
different  names  of  one  and  the  same  sect.  A  sect  of  the  Taborites^ 
for  instance,  founded  by  Nicholas  Wlasenicky,  were  alternately 
called  Mieutaatncif  (t.  e.  Nicolaites,  the  Bohemian  ibrm  fbr  Nicholaii 
being  Miculaas^)  or  fFloHnUzi,  drom  his  name,  PteyTuiwMi  fir6tti  the 
place  of  their  meettngs,  and  PladiHm,  i.  e.  the  crying,  from  their  man- 
ner. See  Dobrovsky's  Ckseh.  der  hiffun,  ^aeke,  p.  2Ai.  It  may  ba 
the  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  Cahxtitts  or  Utnqnisia,  althou|^  at 
first  decidedly  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  nevertheless  in 
fbrming  the  compact  of  Basle,  submitted  in  the  main  to  the  doctrine 
of  Rome,  with  these  fi>ur  conditions ;  viz.  the  free  distribution  of  the 
Bible  to  the  people ;  the  administratioii  of  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds ;  reform  of  the  clergy  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostieB ; 
punishment  for  **  mortal  sins"  in  proportion  to  their  enormity. 
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more  the  strict  censorship  introdoced  in  1605,  first  aroused  them 
to  unite  their  strength  against  oppression;  and  in  1609  they 
compelied  the  emperor  to  subscribe  the  celebrated  Literae  Imr 
peratoriae^  or  edict,  by  which  full  liberty  in  matters  of  religion 
was  secured  to  them.  During  the  rest  of  this  period,  the  pro- 
testants  remained  the  ruling  party.  The  university  of  Prague, 
by  the  side  of  which  from  A.  D.  1556  another  of  the  Jesuits 
existed,  was  by  that  treaty  given  entirely  into  their  hands.  This 
institution,  ahbongh  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  so  many 
similar  schools  it  never  recovered  completely  from  the  shock  it 
received  in  1410,  and  though  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  it 
bad  been  decidedly  on  the  decline,  yet  rose  in  reputation  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  among  the  pro- 
fessors who  filled  its  chairs,  there  were  always  celebrated  names. 
Among  the  schools  of  a  less  elevated  rank,  those  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  at  Bunzlau,  Prerow,  and  other  places,  were  dis« 
tinguished. 

Rudolph  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  snd  science ;  and 
was  quite  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Bohemian  language. 
Nearly  two  hundred  writers  were  numbered  under  his  reign ; 
and  among  these  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  court,  of 
which  lycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  other  scientific  foreigners  were 
the  chief  ornaments.  Zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  their  mother 
tongue,  seemed  to  be  the  point  in  which  ail  religious  denomina- 
tions in  Bohemia  united.  But  during  this  century,  as  in  the  pre-, 
cedibg  one,  the  language  of  the  country  existed  only  side  by  side 
with  the  Latin,  which  was  still  preferred  by  mamr,  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  general  reputation.  It  became  the  chief  object  of  other 
eminent  men,  to  make  their  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  clas- 
sics in  a  Bohemian  dress ;  and  to  improve  the  language  by  a  strict 
imitation  of  Latin  and  Greek  forms.  Among  these  a  rich  and 
noble  citizen  of  Prague  named  George  Hruby  must  be  first 
named  f^  also  Pisecky,  d.  1511,  who  translated  Isocrates*  Epis- 
tle to  Demonicus ;  Nicholas  Konac  and  Ulric  of  Welensky,  the 
translators  of  Lucian ;  Krupsky,  of  Plutarch;  Ginterod,  of  Xen- 

^  Wb  full  name  was  George  Hruby  Gelensky.  This  patriotic  and 
actiye  individual  translated  and  published  a  whole  series  of  valuable 
books  ;  among  which  we  mention  only  Petrareh's  Letters,  Cicero]|B 
Lelius  and  Paradoxa,  several  worics  of  Jovian,  etc.  Nicholas  Konae 
followed  in  the  same  path.  He  translated  the  Bohemian  Histoiy  of 
Aeneas  Sylvius,  two  dialogues  of  Lucian,  etc.  and  wrote,  edited,  and 
printed  other  meritorious  and  elaborate  woriu. 
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ophon's  Cyropedia.  Eocyiii  celebrated  for  bis  eloquence  andotb- 
er  girts,  translated  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius  and  Cas- 
siodorus ;  Orlicny,  the  Jewish  wars  of  Josephus,  several  of  the 
Latin  classics,  etc. 

When  we  consider  this  general  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
language,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  first  Bohemian  gram- 
mar should  not  be  older  than  A.  D.  1533.  Its  author  was  Be- 
nes  Optat,  who  also  translatc/d  Erasmus'  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament.  Another  grammar  was  published  by  Benesowsky 
in  1577,  a  third  by  the  Slovak  Benedict!  in  1603.  But  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  is  justly  assigned  the  chief  merit  in  regard 
to  the  language,  is  Weleslawin,  d.  1599,  professor  of  history  in 
the  university  of  Prague,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  greatest  print- 
ing establishment  in  Bohemia.  Partly  by  his  own  works,  origi- 
nal and  translated,  and  among  these  three  dictionaries  for  difo- 
ent  purposes;  partly  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  toother  wri- 
ters, and  the  activity  with  which  he  caused  works  whether  old  or 
new  deserving  of  a  greater  circulation,  to  be  printed ;  he  acquir- 
ed a  most  powerful  influence  among  his  cotemporaries. 

The  field  however  which  was  cultivated  with  the  most  diligence, 
was  that  of  theology ;  and  fortunately,  during  this  whole  period, 
with  an  equal  measure  oftalent  and  zeal.  The  writings  of  the  Bo- 
hemian brethren,  Thomas  Prelavsky,  Laurentius  Krasonitzky, 
and  more  especially  of  Lifcas,  belong  partly  to  the  former,  partly 
to  the  present  period.  The  latter  was  a  most  productive  writer ; 
and  as  being  one  of  their  best  scholars,  he  was  generally  chosen 
to  answer  the  charges  made  against  the  United  Brethren,  in  learn- 
ed and  elaborate  pamphlets.^  Several  of  the  productions  of  the 
Brethren,  mentioned  in  the  former  period,  were  written  and 
printed  in  the  beginning  of  this.  Among  these  in  1508,  Pro- 
copius'  question,  <'  Whether  it  is  right  for  a  Christian  to  compel  in- 
fidels or  heretics  to  embrace  the  true  faith  ?"  is  remarkable,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  in  which  this  position  of  intolerance  was 
made  the  subject  of  public  debate,  or  at  least  answered  in  the  n^- 
ative.    In  1 563  the  New  Testament  was  first  translated  direc^ 

^  This  venerable  man  was  ten  years  president  or  bishop  (Zprawce) 
of  the  United  Brethren ;  and  his  whole  life  appears  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes.  He  prepared  the  hymn  book  in  use  among 
all  the  congregations  of  the  Brethren  ;  wrote  an  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  1501 ;  of  the  Psalms,  1505 ;  a  treatise  on  Hope,  1503 ; 
on  Oaths  etc.  His  writings,  most  of  which  are  replete  with  erudition, 
are  enumerated  in  Dobrovsky's  Geaeh^  der,  bohm.  Sjinrache^  pp.  238,239, 
27%  378,  379. 
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from  tbe  Greek^by  J.  Blahodav,  another  president  of  the  Bohemiao 
Brethren,  a  man  of  profound  erudition.  The  first  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  from  the  original  languages,  did  not  take  place  until 
several  years  later.    Tbe  first  edition  of  this  splendid  work,  for 
which  the  patriotic  and  pious  baron  John  of  ^erotin  expressly 
founded  a  printing  office  in  his  castle  of  Kralic  in  Moravia,  and 
advanced  money  for  all  the  necessary  expenses,  was  printed  in 
1579.    This  version  is  still  considered,  in  respect  to  language, 
as  a  model ;  and  in  respect  to  tjrpography,  as  unsurpassed.    On 
tbe  fidelity  of  tbe  translation  and  the  value  of  the  commentary, 
SchafiSirik  remarks,  that  "  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  that  which, 
two  hundred  years  later,  the  learned  coryphaei  of  exegesis  in 
our  day  have  exhibited  to  tbe  world  as  their  own  profound  dis- 
coveries."    The  translators  were  Albert  Nicolai,  Lucas  He- 
lic,  Job.  Aeneas,  George  Stryc,  E.  CoepoUa,  J.  Ephraim,  P.  Jes- 
senius,  and  J.  Capito. — 6.  Stryc  wrote  also  a  good  translation  of 
the  Psalms  in  rhyme,  and  several  theological  works.  J.  Wartow- 
sky  likewise  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  tbe  Hebrew 
and  left  it  in  manuscript ;  but  bis  version  has  never  been  publish- 
ed.   Of  his  translation  of  Erasmus'  paraphrase  of  the  gospels, 
only  that  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  has  been  printed.  Among  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  Augusta  sumamed  Pileator,d.  1572,Stra- 
oensky,  the  above  mentioned  Blahoslav,  Zamrsky,  d.  1592,  were 
distinguished  by  profound  erudition.  They  and  many  others  wrote 
voluminous  works  on  theological  subjects,  e.  g.  biblical  researches, 
systematic  divinity,  sermons,  etc.  Several  of  these  writers  and  also 
many  others,  were  authors  of  numerous  religious  hymns;  among 
which  not  a  few  are  still  considered  as  unsurpassed  in  any  lan- 
guage.   Nicholas  Klaudian,  who  was  at  the  same  time  physician, 
printer,  and  theologian,  wrote  an  apology  in  favour  of  the  Breth- 
ren.   Th'is  individual,  who,  besides  beiog  the  printer  and  editor 
of  several  medk^al  works  written  by  himself  and  others,  was  in 
part  the  translator  of  Seneca  and  Lactantius,  has  further  the 
merit  of  having  published  in  1518  the  first  map  of  Bohemia. 
Luther's  sermons  and  other  writings  were  translated  into  Bohe- 
mian ;  and  the  religioils  afllairs  of  Germany  began  to  excite  an 
intense  interest  among  all  classes. 

The  theological  productions  of  this  period  written  by  catho- 
lics— among  which  we  distinguish  the  names  Pisek  sumamed 
Scribonius,  Makawsky,  and  the  Jesuits  Sturm  and  Hostowin^- 
are  mostly  of  a  polemical  character ;  while  some  also  are  trans- 
lations of  the  fatners,  especially  of  Augustme's  writings ;  or  orig- 
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inal  ascetic  productions  ia  the  iorro  of  allegorical  noirels.  AiMog 
the  Utraquists  several  individuals  were  celebrated  as  preachers ; 
above  aU  Ccibor  Kotwa,  who  was  called  the  Bohemian  Cicero, 
and  Dicastus  Mirkowsky.  Others  wrote  theologKal  treatises 
and  ioterpreiations  ofportioosof  the  Scriptures*  Such  were  Be- 
rausky,  author  of  an  iDterpreiatk)o  of  Danieli  of  the  gospek,  the 
epistles*  etc.  Orlicnj,  or  as  he  is  called  in  Latin,  Aqutli- 
nas,  known  chiefly  as  a  translator  of  the  classics  ;*  Tumowsky, 
a  Slovak  by  birth  ;  Byd£owskV|  Bilegowsky  the  writer  of  a  Bo- 
hemian church  history  and  oi  a  history  of  the  Hussites  and 
Picardites ;  Rwacowsky,  Zeletawsky,  Tesak  author  of  many 
popular  religious  hymns ;  Pahna,  who  published  towards  twenty 
theotegical  works ;  Pestnai  Maurenin,  and  Borowsky,  who  wrole 
interpretations  of  the  epistles  and  gospels ;  Wrbensky  audK>r  of 
a  biblical  Synopsis,  a  Marmoey,  etc.    Rosacius  Susis  ky,  distin- 

Suished  as  a  Latin  poet ;  Martin  of  Draaow,  Jacobides  Stribr^, 
akesiusPrerow8ky,f  and  others. 

There  are  few  among  the  i}ieok>gical  writers  of  this  century,— 
of  whom  we  have  named  perhaps  the  twentieth  part, — ^who  have 
not  left  at  least  ten  volumes  of  their  own  writings ;  while  many 
have  reached  twice,  and  some  thrice  the  number.  More  than 
one  third  of  the  primed  works  ia  this  department  contaki  ser- 
mons. The  eloquence  of  the  polph  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation ;  and  oesides  the  two  (Jtraqnist  preachers  mentioDed 
above,  many  other  names  were  celebrated  among  them.  In 
reject  to  erudition,  however,  the  Brethren  occupied  decidedly 
the  first  rank.  In  religious  hymns  all  sects  were  equally  produc- 
tive ;  and  there  are,  as  we  have  mentioned  already,  noi  a  few 
among  them  of  a  high  excellence.  To  the  names  of  sptritual 
poets  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  may  here  add 
the  following :  Sobeslawsky  Resatko,  Gryllus,  Herstein  of  Radow* 
esic,  Horsky,  Mart.  Pisecky,  Taborsky,  Sylvanus,  a  Sbvak  by 
birth  and  called  by  way  of  eminence  Poeta  Bohemicus^  Chme- 
lowec,  Mart.  Philomusa,  Karisberg,  Hanus  ;  and  more  especial- 
ly Lomnicky,  poeia  laureaiu*^  who  b  regarded  as  the  tttst  Bo- 
hemian poet  of  the  age. 

These  names  comprise  also  nearly  all  we  have  to  say  of  the 
state  of  Bohemian  poetry  m  general.  Not  that  some  of  them 
did«et^oecasiDriliUy<leaert  the  eaored  muse,  and  compose  spe- 
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t  The  f}v«  lait  mendoned  were  banished  in  1631. 
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cimens  of  secular  poetiy ;  for  some  of  Lomnicky's  larger  and 
most  celebrated  works  belong  to  thb  class,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  tides ;  e.  g.  <  The  arrows  of  Cupid,'  *  The  golden  Bag,'  etc.^ 
But  all  that  is  of  real  poetical  value,  is  of  a  religious  character ; 
and  bears  too  much  the  stamp  of  its  age,  to  be  relished  at  the 
present  day.  The  secular  poets  of  the  time  wrote,  with  a  few 
ezceptKMis,  in  Latin. 

Among  the  historians  of  merit  we  may  name  the  following  wri- 
ters of  Bohemian  history :  Hagek  of  Libocan,  Kuthen,  Pro- 
copius  Lupac,  Paprocky  a  Pole  who  however  wrote  some 
of  his  works  in  the  Bohemian  language,  Racownicky,  and  the 
above7mentk)Qed  Weleslawin  and  Bilegowsky.  In  respect  to 
universal  history,  or  that  of  other  lands,  we  find  the  names  of  Pla- 
eel,  Sixt  von  Ottersdorf,  Konstantinovic,  Koctn,  and  others.  This 
period  is  equally  rich  in  valuable  books  of  travels.  Coumt  Wratis- 
law  of  Mitrowic,  d.  1635,  described  hia  interesting  embassy  from 
Vienna  to  Constantinople;  C.  Harant,  a  courtier  and  states- 
man, published  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  Prefat  of 
Wlkanow  likewise  gave  a  description  of  his  Journey  from  Prague 
to  Palestine ;  Charles  of  2erotin,  the  son  of  the  munificent  pat- 
ron of  the  United  Brethren,  and  like  him  their  protector  and 
friend,  left  letters  and  a  description  of  his  trsvels. 
'  As  lawyers,  orators,  and  political  writers,  the  following  names 
may  be  adduced  :  Baron  Kocin  of  Kocinet,  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  repeatedly ;  the  counts  Sternberg,  Wratis- 
law  of  Mitrowic,  and  Slawata ;  the  latter  known  as  one  of  the 
persons  thrown  from  a  lofty  window  of  the  castle  by  the 
vk>lence  of  count  Thurn— one,  of  the  introductory  scenes  of  the 
thirty  years'  war;  Baron  Budowec  of  Budow,  equally  excellent 
as  a  Christian  and  a  statesman,  the  protector  and  public  defend- 
er of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  faithful  to  his  religious  con- 
vfetKMi  until  his  last  breath ;  Christopher  Harant,  another  noble- 
man of  great  merit,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  a  distinguish- 
ed traveller.  Both  these  last  were  executed  in  1621.  Writers- 
of  merit  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  were  also  the  coun- 
sellors Ulric  of  Prostibor  under  Ferdinand  I,  Wolf  of  Wresowkv 

^  Simon  Lomnjcky  of  Budec  was  court  poet ;  and  in  addition  to* 
the  poetical  crown,  his  talents  procured  him  apatent  of  nobility.  He  wrote 
twentjT-eight  volumes,  most  of  which  are  printed.  For  more  general 
information  respecting  his  works,  and  those  of  the  other  writers  here 
mentioned,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Jungmann's  lEsUtrit  Utera^ 
twy  Ceike^  Prague,  1635,  and  Schafhrik's  often  cited  work. 
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the  chancellor  Koldin,  and  others.  But  on  topics  like  these, 
by  far  the  greater  number  wrote  only  in  Latin ;  and  these  of 
course  we  do  not  mention  here. 

Writers  on  the  medical  and  natural  sciences  cannot  weU  be 
separated  here ;  since  in  most  cases  the  same  individuals  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  The  followingy  along  with  many  others,  are 
named  with  distinction  :  Th.  Hagek,  body  physician  of  the  em- 
perors Maximilian  and  Rudolph,  and  a  celebrated  astronomer ; 
^elotyn,  author  of  medical  and  mathematical  works ;  Zaluzan- 
sky,  physician  and  naturalist,  who  anticipated  the  great  Linnaeus 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  sexual  distinction  and  impregnation  of 
plants ;  P.  Codicillus,  historian,  philosopher,  theologian  and  as- 
tronomer, who  wrote  on  all  these  difierent  subjects ;  Huber  von 
Riesenbach,  a  physician  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague ; 
8ud,  a  celebrated  astronomer ;  and  many  roore.^ 

The  number  of  books  printed  during  this  period  cannot  well 
be  ascertained ;  since  by  far  the  greater  number  were  burned  or 
otherwise  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  signalized 
its  close.  Prague  alone  had  eighteen  printing  offices ;  and  four- 
teen more  existed  in  other  places  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Besides  these,  many  Bohemian  books  were  printed  at  Venice, 
Niimberg,  Wittenberg,  etc.  and  some  in  Holland  and  Poland. 

In  1617,  the  emperor  Matthias  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  for  his  nephew  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria. This  was  the  signal  for  the  catholics,  in  spite  of  the  £41- 
erae  Imperatoriae  of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  to  make  new  attempts 
for  the  suppression  of  the  protestants.  The  Estates  belonging 
to  this  denomination  brought  their  complaint  before  the  emperor, 
who  gave  them  no  redress;  and  thus  the  spark  was  kindled  into 
flames,  which  for  thirty  years  continued  to  rage  throughout  aU 
Germany.  At  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1619,  the  Bohemians 
refused  to  receive  Ferdinand  II  as  their  king,  and  elected  the 
protestant  palatine  Frederic  V,  a  generous  prince,  but  incapable 
of  affi>rding  them  support.  The  battle  at  the  White  Mountain 
near  Prague,  in  162Q,  decided  the  destiny  of  Bohemia.  Twen- 
ty-seven of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted ;  sixteen  were  exiled  or  condemned  to  prison  for  life; 
their  property,  as  also  the  possessions  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  noblemen  and  knights  who  had  voluntarily  acknow- 


^  See  the  two  works  named  in  the  preceding  note. 
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lodged  themselves  to  have  taken  part  ia  the  insurrectioD,  and  of 
twenty-nine  others  who  had  fled,  was  wholly  confiscated ;  and 
thus  the  amount  of  fifty-three  millions  of  rix  dollars  transferred 
from  protestant  to  catholic  bands*  The  Literae  Imperatoriae 
were  annulled ;  the  protestant  religion  in  Bohemia  abolished ; 
and  that  kingdom  declared  a  purely  catholic  hereditary  mon- 
archy. All  non-catholic  preachers  were  banished ;  thirty  thou- 
sand families  who  preferred  exile  to  a  change  of  their  religion, 
emigrated.  Among  them  185  were  noble  families ;  the  others 
artists,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  labourers.  Yet  in  the  villa- 
ges, among  the  woods  and  mountains,  where  neither  soldier  nor 
Jesuit  had  penetrated,  and  there  alone,  many  protestants  remain- 
ed, buried  in  a  fortunate  obscurity.  From  the  time  of  this  catas^ 
trophe,  the  Bohemian  language  has  never  agfiin  been  used  in  pub- 
lic business.  The  thirty  years'  war  completed  the  devastation 
of  this  unfortunate  country.  In  1617,  Bohemia  had  732  cities 
and  34,700  villages ;  when  Ferdinand  II  died  in  1637,  there 
remained  130  cities  and  6000  villages;  and  its  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  780,000. 

POU&TH  PKRIOD. 

Fran  the  batUa  at  tka  Whiu  MouDtain,  A.  D.  16aO|  totlM  RaviTftl  of  Litatatara  in 

A.  D.  1774-ao. 

Of  this  melancholy  period  we  have  but  little  to  say.  A  dull  pres- 
sure lay  upon  the  nation ;  it  was  as  if  the  heavy  strokes  inflicted 
on  them  had  paralysed  their  very  limbs.  Innumerable  monks 
came  to  Bohemia  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  Germany, 
who  condemned  and  sacrificed  to  the  flames  every  Bohemian 
book  as  necessarily  heretical.  There  were  individuals  who  boast- 
ed having  burned  with  their  own  hands  60,000  literary  works* 
They  broke  into  private  families,  and  took  away  whatever  Bo- 
hemian books  they  could  find.  Those  which  they  did  not  bum, 
were  deposited  in  separate  chambers  in  the  convents,  provided 
with  iron  grates,  bolts,  and  chains  drawn  before  the  door,  on 
which  was  written,  7%e  Hell.  They  distributed  pamphlets  re- 
specting hell  and  purgatory,  the  reading  of  which  produced  de- 
rangement of  mind  in  many  weak  persons ;  until  at  last  the  gov- 
ernment was  wise  enough  to  lay  a  severe  prohibition  upon  these 
measures.  The  Bohemian  emigrants  indeed  continued  to  have 
their  religious  books  printed  in  their  foreign  homes ;  but  they 
wrote  comparatively  few  new  works.    These  however  they  con- 
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trived  to  mtroduce  into  Bobemifly  where  tbey  were  answered  hj 
the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  id  thick  folio  volumes,  written  in 
a  language  hardly  intelligible.  There  were  however  some  hon- 
ourable exceptions  among  these  fathers;  some  persons,  who 
independent  of  religious  prejudices  continued  to  labour  for  the 
beneGt  of  a  beloved  mother  tongue.  The  Jesuits  Eonstanz, 
Steyer,  and  Drachovsky,  wrote  grammatical  works,  and  the  two 
first  attempted  to  translate  the  Bible  anew.  Plachy,  d.  1650, 
Libertin,  and  Taborsky,  were  distinguished  preachers;  Pesina, 
d.  1680,  Hammerschmidt,  d.  1731,  and  Beckowsky,  d.  1725, 
wrote  meritorious  historical  works;  Rosa,  d.  1689,  composed 
another  grammar  and  a  dictkmary.  Others  wrote  in  Latin ; 
and  among  these  must  be  named  the  Jesuit  Balbin,  d.  1688, 
who  prepared  several  historical  and  bibliographical  works  of 
importance,  part  of  which  however  were  not  published  until 
lone  after  bis  death.^ 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  distress,  privations,  and  sacrifices,  which  were 
the  natural  accompaniments  of  their  exiled  condition,  we  re- 
joice to  meet  with  a  name,  which  owes  its  splendour  not  alone 
to  the  general  poverty  of  the  period,  but  which  outshines  even  - 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  former  age,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
one  in  the  literary  history  of  Bohemia,  which  has  acquired  an 
European  fame.  This  is  Comenius,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren.  Although  he  belongs  partly  to  the  former 
period,  and,  in  respect  to  his  style,  decidedly  to  the  golden  age 
of  the  Bohemian  literature,  the  time  of  his  principal  ac- 
tivity falls  within  this  melancholy  period.  A  few  words  may  be 
devoted  to  the  life  of  this  remarkable  individual.  He  was  Dora 
A.  D.  .1592  in  the  village  of  Komna  in  Moravia.  His  baptismal 
names  were  John  Amos ;  his  father  had  probably  no  family 
name,  as  was  frequendy  the  case  at  that  time  among  the  lower 
classes  throughout  all  Europe.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  he  was  called  Komnensky  from  his  native  place,  the  Lat- 
in  form  of  which  is  Comnenius,  or  more  commonly  Comenius. 

^  Balbin  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Prague.  His  woriss  are  of 
importance  for  the  literary  history  of  Bohemia:  Epitome  rer,  Bokem* 
Prague  1677.  Macellanea  kiat  rer,  Bohem^  Prague  1680 — 88.  After 
his  death  linger  edited  in  1777 — 80  his  Bohemia  doctOf  and  Pelzel  in 
1775  his  Diesertatio  apologetica  pro  lingua  SUmomcOj  praecipue  Bohe- 
mica.  See  below  under  the  fifth  period  of  Bohemian  literature,  near 
the  beginning. 
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His  parents,  wbo  belonged  to  the  community  of  the  Brethren, 
sent  him  to  school  at  Herborn.  He  distinguished  himself  so 
much  as  to  be  made  rector  at  Prerau,  when  only  twenty-two  years 
old;  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to  Fulnek.  In  1618 
this  latter  city  was  plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Comenius 
lost  all  his  books  and  other  property.  When  the  great  persecu* 
tion  of  the  protestants  broke  out,  he  fled  to  Poland.  Here  he 
found  many  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  sect  of  the  Brethren, 
whom  the  persecutions  of  the  former  century  had  already  driv- 
en hither,  and  who  had  here  gathered  themselves  into  commu- 
nities essentially  of  tlie  same  constitution ;  although  in  some 
measure  they  were  amalgamated  with  the  dissenters  in  Poland. 
In  1632  they  elected  him  their  bishop.  In  1631  he  published 
his  Janua  linguarum  reserratoj  a  work  which  spread  his 
fame  over  all  the  world,  and  which  was  translated  into  twelve 
European  languages,  and  also  into  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Mon- 
golian. His  object  in  this  work  was  to  point  out  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages,  by  which  they  were  to  be  used  as  keys 
for  acquiring  other  useful  knowledge.  In  1641  he  was  in- 
vited to  Eneland  to  prepare  a  new  arrangement  of  the  schools ; 
but  the  civil  war  having  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project, 
he  went  from  England  to  Sweden,  whither  the  chancellor  Ox- 
enstiem  had  invited  him  for  a  similar  purpose.  After  protract- 
ed journeys  through  half  Europe,  he  returned  to  Lissa,  the 
principal  seat  of  his  activity.  In  1659  he  published  his  Orbis 
pktut^  the  first  picture  book  for  children  wnich  ever  appeared, 
and  which  acquired  the  same  reputation  as  the  work  above 
mentioned.  Tne  war  and  the  destruction  of  Lissa  compelled 
bim  some  years  later  to  leave  Poland ;  he  sought  another  asy- 
lum in  Germany,  and  settled  at  length  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1671,  occupied  with  literary  pursuits  until  his  last  hour. 
According  to  Adelung  he  wrote  not  less  than  ninety-two  works, 
of  which  only  fifty-four  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  among 
these  twenty  are  in  the  Bohemian  language.  His  style  has  a 
classical  perfectbn ;  the  contents  of  his  works  are  manifold,  and 
have  mostly  lost  their  interest  for  the  present  age.^    In  the  last 

^  One  of  Comenius^B  works :  Labirynt  swieta  a  rag  rrdct^  i.  e.  the 
World's  Labyrinth  and  the  Heart's  Paradise,  reminds  us  strongly  of 
Bunyan's  celebrated  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  was  first  printed  at  Prague 
1631,  in  4to.  and  after  several  editions  in  other  places,  it  was  last 
printed  at  the  same  city  in  1809, 12mo.  Hb  Latin  works  were  print- 
ed at  Amsterdam  in  16S7,  under  the  title  OpetQ  didadica. 
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years  of  bis  life,  Comenius  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures ;  he  discovered 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  state  of  Europe,  as  it  then  was; 
awaited  the  millennium  in  the  year  1672 ;  and  believed  in  the 
far-famed  Bourignon,  as  in  an  inspired  prophetess. 

A  few  names  only  among  the  emigrants  require  to  be  men- 
tioned as  writers,  after  Comenius.  They  may  find  their  place 
here:  Paul  Stransky,  who  was  exiled  in  1626  and  found  an 
asylum  as  professor  at  Thorn,  wrote  a  history  of  Bohemia  in 
Latin  in  1643,  which  was  translated  and  accompanied  with  sup- 
plements and  corrections  by  Cornova,  in  1792.  Eisner,  pastor 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Berlin,  and  Kleich  at  Zittau,  print- 
ed works  for  religious  instruction,  devotbnal  exercises  for  pro- 
testants,  etc. 

The  greater  part  of  what  was  written  during  this  perk>d,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary,  a  nation  related  to  the 
Bohemians  in  race  and  language,  who  after  the  reformatkm 
had  adopted  the  Bohemian  dialect  as  their  literary  language.* 
Although  also  constantly  struggling  against  oppression  and  per- 
secution, the  protestants  in  Hungary  were  not  formally  annihilat- 
ed, as  in  Bohemia^  but  belonged  rather  to  the  so  called  tolerat- 
ed sects.  A  certain  degree  of  activity  in  behalf  of  their  breth- 
ren in  faith,  was  consequently  allowed  to  them,  especially  under 
Maria  Theresa.  We  meet  among  them  with  hardly  any  other  than 
theological  productions,  or  works  for  religious  edificatk>n«  The 
two  pastors  Krman  and  Bel,  who  both  died  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  men  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  as 
Christians  and  as  scholars,  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Bible,  translated  several  works  of  Luther,  Arndt,  etc. 
Ambrosius,  their  cotemporary,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Luther's 
catechism,  and  several  other  useful  religious  works ;  G.  Bahyl 
published  an  introduction  to  the  Bible,  a  history  of  the  symboli- 
cal books,  and  assisted  Comenius  in  bis  Orbis  pictui  ;  Matthias 
Bahyl  became  the  object  of  a  cruel  persecution,  on  account  of  a 
translation  of  Meissner's  Contuliatio  orthod.  defide  Lulherana^ 
etc.  ^  Numerous  religious  hymns  were  written  in  Bohemian  by 
Hruskowic,  the  two  Blasius,  Glosius,  Augustini,  and  others. 
Michalides  translated  the  Svmmarium  biblicutn  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  Wittenberg ;  and  another  protestant  minister,  Dolezal, 
wrote  in  1746  a  Bohemian  grammar.     But  their  books,  with  a' 
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few  exceptions,  were  little  read  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
and  had  consequently  little  or  no  influence  on  the  Bohemians. 
The  works  written  in  the  Slovakian  dialect  do  not  belong  here. 


PIFTH  njuoift. 
R«vi?al  of  BohemiAD  Uibnimn^'fiam  A.  D.  1774—80  to  tte  pmeot  Ub*. 


In  A.  D.  1774,  the  marshal  count  Kinsky  published  a  work 
on  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Bofiemi- 
an  language.  At  that  time  so  great  was  the  neglect  of  the  mother 
tongue,  that  even  for  a  work  of  so  patriotic  a  nature,  he  had  to 
employ  a  foreign  language  in  order  to  be  understood  I  One  year 
later  appeared  an  apology  for  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  coun- 
try, written  by  the  Jesuit  Balbin,  and  edited  by  Pelzel.  These 
two  writings  created  a  deep  sensation  ^  and  even  the  govern- 
ment would  seem  to  have  taken  notice  of  them.  We  find,  at 
least,  that  in  the  same  year,  teachers  of  the  Bohemian  knguage 
were  appointed  in  the  university  of  Vienna  and  in  two  other  in- 
stitutions in  that  city.  At  the  same  time^  the  royal  normal 
school  at  Prague  began  to  print  several  Bohemian  hooks  for  in- 
struction. When  the  tolerant  views  and  principles  by  which  Joseph 
n  was  actuated,  became  known,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
concealed  protestants  immediately  appeared ;  their  hidden  books 
were  brought  to  light  agam ;  and  many  works  of  which  only  sin-. 

fie  copies  existed,  were  reprinted.  In  1781  the  severe  edict  of 
Vrdinand  11  was  repealed,  and  a  censorship  established  upon 
more  reasonable  principles.  In  1786,  the  Bohemian  language 
had  gained  friends  enough  to  induce  the  government  to  institute 
a  Bohemian  theatre ;  which,  with  a  short  interruption  during  the 
present  century,  has  ever  since  existed.  The  Bohemian  lan- 
guage has  enjoyed  still  more  encouragement  during  the  reign  of 
the  present  emperor  of  Austria.  In  1793  a  professorship  for 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  country  was  founded  in  the 
university  of  Prague ;  the  use  of  that  language  in  all  the  schools 
was  ordained  by  several  decrees  of  the  government;  and  by  a 
law  of  A.  D.  1818,  a  knowledge  of  it  b  made  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  holding  any  office. 

In  the  very  outset  of  this  revival  of  Bohemian  literature  there 
appeared  so  great  a  multitude  of  writers,  such  habits  of  diligence 
and  productiveness  were  immediately  manifested  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  and  such  a  matt  of  respectable  talent  was  brought 
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to  Ii|^  tbat  the  kwg  ntenral  of  a  duE  and  deathEke 
which  preceded  this  period,  presents  bdeed  an  eoigiiia  difficult 
to  be  solved.  No  sciiall  indueoce  may  be  ascribed  to  GennaDy. 
The  principles  of  the  govemmeot  were  changed ;  the  countiy, 
pinrsically  as  weU  as  moraiiy  exhausted,  could  recover  but  grad- 
ually ;  but  all  this  could  not  create  talents  where  there  were  none  ; 
nor  could  all  external  expression  and  unfavourable  coojmctiiies 
destroy  the  germs  oi  real  talent,  if  they  had  been  there. 
The  list  of  modem  Bohemian  writers  of  merit  is  very 
but  we  most  be  satisfied  with  bringing  fixward  die 
guisbed  of  them,  and  reier  the  reader  to  works  k 
these  pages,  where  he  may  find  more  complete  a 

Among  those  whose  desert  is  the  greatest  in 
revival  of  Bohemian  literature,  Kramerius,  h.  1753,  d«  1808, 
must  be  named  first.  He  was  one  of  those  indeiatigpbie  and 
creative  minds,  which  never  sleep,  never  lose  a  moment,  and  by 
a  restless  activity  and  happy  ingenuky  know  how  to  render  the 
difficult  easy, — the  apparently  impossible,  practicable.  From 
the  year  1785,  he  was  editor  of  the  first  Bohemian  newspaper; 
from  1788,  of  the  annual  called  the  Toleranz  Kalendtr^  or 
Almanac  of  Toleration ;  and  published  besides  this  more  than 
fifty  works,  written  by  himself  and  others,  but  accompanied  with 
iK>tes  or  commentaries  of  his  own.  None  of  his  productbns 
surpassed  mediocrity ;  but  according  to  the  best  judges,  they 
were  well  and  perspicuously  written ;  they  became  popular  and 
exerted  a  very  favourable  influence. 

As  literary  historians,  Slavic  pbik>losians  and  antiquaries,  Pel- 
zel,  Prochazka,  Duricb,  Pucb^iayer,  Negedly,  Jungmann,  Tom- 
sa,  Hanka,  and  above  all  Dobrovsky,  must  be  distinguished. 
One  of  the  principal  merits  of  most  of.  these  scholars  consists  in 
their  preparing  for  print  and  editing  valuable  old  manuscripts; 
CM"  in  the  judicious  commentaries  which  they  added  to  new  edi- 
tions of  ancient  works  already  printed^  Pelzel  we  have  nam* 
ed  above  as  the  editor  of  the  writings  of  the  Jesuit  Balbin. 
Most  of  his  works  are  in  German,  but  some  also  in  Bohemian. 
Ip  1 804  Prochazka  and  Dnricb  translated  the  Bible  for  catho- 
lics; the  former  had  already  translated  the  New  Testament  in 
1786.  His  principal  labours  besides  this,  were  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history.  Duricb  wrote  in  Latin  ;  but  his  researches 
were  nevertheless  devoted  to  the  Bohemian  language  and  his- 
tory* Tpou^  and  Negpdly.  have  written  Bohemian  grammars,  and 
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several  other  Slavic-philological  works  and  essays.^  Puchmay- 
er  published  a  large  coUection  of  poetry,^  consisting  partly  of 
his  own  productions,  a  token  of  the  reviving  poetical  genius  of 
the  nation,  which  had  slept  for  centuries ;  his  elaborate  Russian 
gramoaar  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  Slavic  literature 
in  general.  Joseph  Jungmann,  besides  a  translation  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's Atala  and  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  Bow- 
ring  calls  ''  the  roost  admirable  among  the  many  admirable  ver- 
sions of  that  renowned  and  glorious  heroic,"*  has  written  many 
important  essays  scattered  in  periodicals ;  and  also  published  in 
1820  a  Bohemian  chrestomathy,  in  1825  a  history  of  Bohemian 
literature,  and  in  1830 — 31  a  complete  dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage. Hanka,  librarian  at  Prague,  has  made  himself  particu- 
larly known  by  critical  editions  of  valuable  writings  out  of  the 
golden  age  of  Bohemian  literature.  In  1817  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  discover  a  manuscript  of  high  importance,  as  well  in 
a  phitological  respect,  as  for  its  intrinsic  poetical  value ;  which 
he  published  in  1819  with  a  modem  Bohemian  translation,  and> 
also  a  German  translation  by  Swoboda.^  He  has  written  sever- 
al works,  and  also  essays  in  periodicals,  of  a  bibliographical  and 
antiquarian  character.  Joseph  Dobrovsky,  bom  in  1753  in 
Hungary,  but  of  Bohemian  parents,  d.  1829,  is  called  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Slavic  literature,  and' wasone  of  the  profoundest  schol- 
ars of  the  age.  His  merits  in  regard  to  Slavic  philology  and 
history  are  so  generally  acknowledged,  and  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  cite  his  name  in  these  pages,  and  to  refer  the 
reader  to  his  authority,  that  without  attempting  to  present  a  crit- 
ical view  of  one,  or  an  analysis  of  another  of  his  works,  we  are 
contented  to  give  in  a  note  the  title  of  his  principal  works.  We 
are  the  more  willing  to  adopt  this  course,  because  the  most  of 
bis  works  form  in  a  certain  measure  one  great  whole  and  mutu- 
ally supply  each  other ;  and  because  too,  the  author  having  in 
part  first  explored   unknown   regions,  and  having  of  course 

^  J.  Negedly  translated  the  Iliad,  and  also  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  under  the  name  of  KwUem^  Lamentationfl.  He  and  his 
brother  Adalbert  are  also  favonrahly  known  as  lyric  poets. 

'^  In  the  year  1795 ;  the  fifUi  and  last  volume  appeared  in  1804. 
Bowring  has  given  several  specimens  of  this  colleotion  in  the  For. 
Quart  Review,  Vol.  IL  p.  145. 

•  For.  Quart.  Review,  VoL  II.  p.  167. 

^  The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Koniginhof;  see  note  8. 
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V  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  retract  hypotheses  started  ia 
his  earlier  writings,  his  works  cannot  well  be  separated.  He 
wrote  mostly  in  German ;  sometimes  in  Latin ;  while  com- 
paratively very  few  of  bis  numerous  books  are  in  the  Bohemian 

'  language.  In  this  way  only  could  they  gain  that  kind  of  univer- 
sality which  the  subject  required,  and  which  has  so  much 
contributed  to  promote  the  cause  of  Slavic  literature  in  gen- 
eral.» 

There  were  also  some  scholars  among  the  Slovaks,  who  aid- 
ed the  same  cause  with  diligence  and  talent.  Lieska,  d.  1818, 
published  from  1785  onward  the  first  Slovakian  newspaper,  and 
was  a  diligent  and  judicious  compiler  in  respect  to  Slavic  lexico- 
graphy. Palkowic  published  a  Bohemian  dictionary,  and  pre- 
pared in  1808  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Bible.  Piachy, 
besides  many  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  published  a  valuable 
periodical ;  Scbramko  wrote  some  philological  works,  etc. 

After  the  collection  of  poetry  by  Puchmayer  above  alluded 
to,  several  others  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  appeared ;  poetry 
having  been  hitherto  limited  almost  exclusively  to  religious  pur- 

Eoses.  Kamaryt,  Palacky,  Chmelensky,  Zdirad  Polak,  Ceia- 
owsky,  Snaidr,  Hnewkowsky,  Turinsky,  Sir,  are  favourably 
known  as  poets.  A.  Marek  has  translated  several  dramas  of 
Shakspeare ;  M achacek,  several  from  Goethe ;  Klic pera,  Stepa- 
nek,  and  Sychra,  are  esteemed  dramatic  writers.  Among  the 
Slovaks,  HoUi  translated  the  Latin  and  Greek  elegiac  poets ; 
Rosnay,  Anacreon ;  and  KoUar,  who  imitates  Petrarch,  and 
personifies  Slavonia  his  country  as  his  Laura,  manifests  a  poeti- 
cal talent  of  the  very  first  order .^  The  most  interesting  work 
however  for  the  friends  of  poetry,  is  a  collection  of  popular 

^  Dobrovsky's  principal  works  are  the  following:  Script  rer.  Bchau 
(with  Pelzel)  Prague  1784.  B6hm.  and  Mdhr.  LiUratur,  Prague  1779 
— 84.  Lit.  Magttsdnjnr  Bdhmen  und  Mdhren,  1786—87.  LU.  JSTach- 
riehten  van  einer  Rase  naeh  Schweden  und  Russkmdf  Prague  1796. 
Gtachichit  der  bdhm,  Sprache  und  Lit.  Prague  1792 ;  new  edition  much 
altered,  ib.  1818.  jSZcwm,  Prague  1808.  Slovanka,  Prague  1814—15. 
Lekrgebdude  der  bdhm.  Spraehey  Prague  1809,  1819.  Ettftnologicany 
Prague  1813.  Deutsch-hdhm.  Wdrterb.  1802—21.  Institutiones  Linr 
gwB  Slav.  Vienna  1822.  CyriU  und  Method^  Prague  1823.  Also  a  large 
number  of  smaller  treatises,  essays,  reviews,  etc.  either  printed  separ- 
ately, or  in  periodicals. 

^  For  several  beautiful  specimens  of  this  poet,  see  Bowring's  Es- 
say on  Bohemian  Kterature,  in  the  For.  Quart.  Review,  Vol.  II. 
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soDgs,  by  Celakowskj,  which  contains  a  very  judicious  selection 
of  that  inimitable  species  of  songs  gathered  not  only  from  the 
Boheaiians,  Moravians,  and  Slovakians  themselves,  but  also 
translatbns  from  most  of  the  other  Slavic  dialects.  The  reader 
may  himself  imagine,  bow  rich  in  songs  so  musical  a  people  must 
he.*' 

In  the  department  of  natural  science  are  to  be  mentioned, 
Prest,  count  Berchtold,  Strnad,  Sedlacek,  Wydra,  etc.  Others, 
Bohemians  by  birth,  have  written  in  German,  e.  g.  Haenke,  Sie- 
ber,  etc.  etc.  Count  Buquoy  also  is  of  Bohemian  origin. — 
Writers  of  merit  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  are,  Rauten- 
kranz,  Zahradnik,  Parizek  and  others.  The  Slovak  Bartholo- 
raaeides,  a  distinguished  scholar,  has  written  several  useful  works 
CD  various  topics. — Periodicals  full  of  learned  researches  and  va- 
riety of  interest  were  edited,  Dobroalaw  by  Hromadko  and  Zie- 
gler,  Krok  by  Pest,  etc.  Among  the  highest  nobility  the  na- 
tk>nal  language  found  powerful  patrons,  and  in  the  establishcnent 
of  a  national  Museum,  a  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  similar  patriotic  institutions,  the  national  literature  received 
great  encouragement.  The  names  of  the  counts  K.!Sternberg 
and  Koiowrath-Liebsteinsky  must  be  mentioned  here.  But  the 
state  of  the  country  is  nevertheless  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  German  language  is  probably  established 
forever.  The  present  literature  of  Bohemia,  is  as  Jungmann  ex- 
presses it,  ^*  the  produce  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  who,  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  hatred  of  their  enemies  and  the  ingratitude  of  their 
countrymen,  have  devoted  themselves  tq  the  resuscitation  of  a 
language,  which  is  neither  living  nor  dead.'*  It  is  justly  to  be 
feared  that  their  strength  will  not  hold  out  to  struggle  against 
the  torrent  of  time,  which  in  its  resisdess  course  overwhelms  the 
nations,  and  only  throws  their  vestiges  in  scattered  fragments  on 
the  banks,  as  feeble  memoriab  to  shew  to  an  inquiring  posterity 
that  they  once  existed.^ 

^  The  title  of  this  woik  is  SUnoatuke  lUarodni  pisne^  Prague  1823; 
1827.  A  similar  collection  is  ^eske  narodni  pisnej  by  Ritter  von  Rit- 
tersberg^  Prague  1825.  Bowring  gives  some  interesting  specimens 
from  the  former.     For.  Quart.  Rev.  Vol.  II. 

^  For  more  complete  information  in  respect  to  Bohemian  litera- 
ture, a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Slavic  idioms  or  of  the  German  lan- 
guage is  absolutely  required ;  we  know  of  nothing  written  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language,  except  the  article  of  Bowring  so  often  ci- 
ted, which  gives  an  able  survey  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  literature, 
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II.  Langtuige  and  IMerature  of  the  Stovaks. 

The  northwestern  part  of  Hungary  is  inhabited  by  the  Slovaks, 
a  Slavic  nation,  who  appear  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
original  Slavic  settlers  in  Europe.    Numerous  colonists  of  the 

but  does  not  profess  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  Besides  the  numer- 
ous works  of  Dobrovsky,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
books:  HfigUs  virorwn  trudiimvm  Bohem,  d  Morav.  de.  by  Voigt  and 
Braun,  in  German  by  Pelzel,  Prague,  1773 — 82.  Balbini  Bohemia 
doeta,  see  note  90.  Procbazka  de  Seetdanbua  liheraL  art  m  Bohem,  H 
Morav,  1782.  Also  hmMisceUaneen  der  behm,  und  wMr,  LU,  Prague 
1784 — 5.  Rulika  Ueena  Ceehic^  Prague  1807—8.  Nowotneho  Luzc 
BihIiMeca  ceskyck  BiUL  Prague  1810^—18.  Jungmann's  HieUnne  Uir 
traiury  deskt,  Prague  1825.  Scha£brik's  Gttchidde  der  SUwisehen 
Spraehe  und  LUeraiur,  The  grammatical  and  lexical  part  of  the  Bo- 
hemian literature  is  uncommonlj  ricb,  and  exhibits  no  small  mass  of 
talent.  We  confine  ourseWes  to  citing  tbe  titles  of  those  written  in 
German  or  Latin.  No  helps  in  EngUsh  or  French  for  learning  the 
Bohemian  language,  so  ftr  as  we  know,  ever  existed. — Grammars. 
Kurze  Unterweisung  heyder  Spracheny  ieutsch  und  hCkmischj  Pilaen  1531 
and  several  later  editions.  Kiatowsky  BiAm%$chrdeut9ehe  GeaprOehe^ 
Prague  1540,  and  several  later  editions.  B.  Optat  ^^nleUung  tut  Mm. 
Orthogr.  etc.  1533,  Prague  1588  and  164a  Benesowsky  Gram.  Bo- 
hem. Prague  1577.  Benedict  a  Nudozer  Gram.  Bohem.  Prague  1603. 
Drachowsky  Gromm.  Bohem.  Olmiitz  1660.  Constantin's  Lima  Hnr 
guae- Bohem.  Prague  1667.  Principia  linguae  Bohem.  1670 — 80 ;  new 
edition  1783.  Jandit  Qramm.  ling.  Bohem.  Prague  1704,  seven  new 
editions  to  1753.  Dolezal  Gramm.  Slameo-hohem.  Pressburg  1746L 
Pohl  Bdhmische  Spraehkunti^  Vienna  1756,  ^ve  edidons  to  1783.  Tbam 
Bdhm.  l^aehUhrt,  Prague  1785;  also  his  Bdhm.  GrammaUk,  1796— 
1804.  Pelzel  Grundsdize  der  h^m.  Spraehey  Prague  1797—08.  Neged- 
ly  BSkm.  Grammaiiky  Prague  1804,  fourth  edition  1830.  Dobrovsky^ 
Lehrgehdude  der  hdhm.  Spraehey  Prague  1809^  second  edition  1819^ — 
Diction  ARIES.  Of  these  we  mention  only  such  as  would  aid  persone 
who  wish  to  learn  the  language  so  fiu*  as  to  read  Bohemian  books ;  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  an  enumeration  of  the  others  to  Scbaffarik,  p. 
301.  Weleslawin  iS^^imi  quadrilinguiaf  Prague  1598.  Gazophytarium 
bohem.  lot  grace,  germ.  Prague  1671.  Rohn  BdhmieehrlaL  deuiecher 
Mhmendatory  Prague  1764--68.  Tbam  Bdhmiachrdeuiechee  Ahfumol- 
lexicon,  Prague  1805 — 7.  Also  his  Deuisch-bdhmisches  und  Bdhmieehr 
deutschee  TaachemDMerhuchy  Prague  1818.  Tomsa  Bdham.  deuieek^oL 
mrterbuchy  Prague  1791.  Palkowic  Biihrniid^-deuiiiMateiMiiechei 
ITMer^uch,  Pressburg  1821. 
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same  race  are  scattered  all  over  the  other  parts  of  that  country. 
The  Byzantine  historians,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  Russian  an- 
nalist Nestor,  speak  of  the  region  on  the  north  of  the  Danube 
as  being  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Slavi.  In  early  times  the  Sar^ 
matae  Umigantes  or  Jazyges  meianastae^  nomadic  tribes  between 
the  Danuto  and  the  Tbeiss,  whose  name  indicates  incontestibly 
their  having  been  Slavi,^  are  mentioned  as  having  troubled  the 
Byzantine  empire.  But  they  soon  disappear  entirely  from  histo- 
rv,  and  it  is  not  before  the  ninth  century,  when  they  were  already 
Christians,  that  we  meet  them  again.  At  that  time  Slovakia,  in 
Slavic  SlovanskOf  viz.  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  two  rivers  Waae 
and  Gran,  reappears  as  an  ingredient  part  of  the  ephemeral 
kingdom  of  Great  Moravia.  The  rest  ot  Pannonia  was  inhabit- 
ed by  other  Slavic  tribes,  by  Bulgarians,  Rumelians  and  Kha- 
zares.  In  A.  D.  694,  the  Madjares  conquered  Pannonia, 
drove  back  the  Stovaks  into  the  mountains,  and  made  them  tribu- 
tary ;  whibt  they  themselves  settled  on  the  plains.  But  ahhough 
the  Slovaks  appear  to  have  submitted  to  their  fate,  and  to  have 
thenceforth  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  conquerors,  it  can- 
not unconditionally  be  said  that  the  two  nations  were  merged  in 
each  other;  since,  even  after  nearly  a  thousand  years  have  passed, 
they  still  speak  di&rent  languages.  The  Madjares  learned  the 
arts  of4)eace  from  the  Slavi ;  who,  besides  being  already  Chris- 
tians, had  built  many  cities,  and  were  mechanics,  traders,  agri- 
culturists. All  words  and  terms  relating  to  these  occupations, 
the  Madjares  had  to  obtain  from  them.  The  Slovaks  on  their 
side  lost  their  national  existence  in  that  of  their  Asiatic  conquer- 
ors, entered  into  their  ranks  as  soldiers,  and  participated  thence- 
forward in  all  their  fortunes;  but  the  influence  of  the  Madjares 
on  their  language  could  be  only  inconsiderable,  since  the  circle 
of  new  ideas  which  the  Slovaks  had  to  receive  in  exchange  from 
them,  barbarians  as  they  were,  could  be  only  very  limited.  The 
langtiage  however  is  the  only  remnant  of  their  national  existence, 
which  the  Slovaks  have  preserved  ;  in  every  other  respect  thej 
bekng  to  the  Hungarian  nation,  of  which  they  form  an  ingredi- 
ent part,  as  the  Madjares  form  another ;  and  on  the  glory  of 
whose  valiant  deeds  they  have  an  equal  claim. 

Hungary,  traversed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  is  divided  into  four  great  circles,  usually  called  thb  side 

»   See  Schlozer's   edition  of  Nestor,  Vol  II.  p.  76,  97.    Jaxj^ 
signifies  in  Slavic,  lingua^  tongue. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  60 
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the  Danube  and  beyond  the  Danube,  this  side  the  Theiss  and 
beyond  the  Theiss.  The  circle  this  side  the  Theiss  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Slovaks.  The  counties  Trencsin,  Thurocs, 
Arva,  Liptau,  and  Sohl,  are  entirely  inhabited  by  them,  amount* 
ing  to  about  550,000  in  number.  In  the  other  counties  of  the 
same  circle  they  live  more  mingled  with  Russniaks  and  Madja* 
res ;  and  together  with  the  numerous  Slovakish  settlements  whk^ 
are  scattered  over  all  Hungary,  are  computed  in  all  at  about  1 ,800, 
000.  About  1,300,000  of  them  are  catholics,  and  the  remain- 
ing 500,000  protestants. 

The  Slovakish  language,  exposed  through  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  nation,  to  the  influence  of  various  other  Slavic 
idioms— as  the  Polish,  Bohemian,  Malo-Russien,  Servian,  and 
Vindish— ->is  more  broken  up  into  diflferent  dialects  than  perhaps 
any  living  tongue.  In  its  original  elements  it  is  very  nearly  relat- 
ed to  the  Old  Slavic  language  ^  a  fact  which  is  easy  to  be  ex- 
plained, when  we  consider  that  the  developement  of  this  language 
must  have  been  the  result  of  the  primitive  cultivatKHi  of  the  Sia- 
VI ;  and  that  the  region  about  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  present  Slovaks,  was  the  cradle  of 
all  the  Slavic  nations  which  are  now  spread  over  the  whole  of 
eastern  Europe.  Of  all  living  Slavic  tongues,  the  Bohemian  is 
the  nearest  related  to  the  Slovakish,  especially  as  it  appears  ki 
the  oldest  Bohemian  writers;  a  circumstance  wbksh  induced 
Dobrovsky  at  first  to  consider  both  languages  as  essentially  the 
same ;  or  rather  to  maintain,  that  the  Slovakish  was  nothing 
more  than  Old  Bohemian.  But  after  entering  more  deeply 
into  the  subject,  he  found  reason  to  regard  the  Slovakish  idkxn 
as  a  separate  dialect,  which  forms  the  link  of  connexbn  between 
the  Bohemian  and  Croatian-Vindish  dialects,  or  between  the  two 
principal  divisbns,  the  Eastern  and  Western  stems,  of  the  great 
Slavic  family.* 

To  enumerate  the  features  by  which  the  Slovakish  dialects 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  Slavic  languages,  would  oblige 

-♦^  We  have  seen  in  the  History  of  the  Old  Slavic  language,  that  on 
account  of  the  great  similarity  between  the  old  Slavic  and  the  Slova- 
kish dialects,  both  in  respect  to  form  and  grammatical  structure  and  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  it  has  been  maintained  by  several  philologists, 
that  the  language  of  Cyril's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  in  the  tranala- 
lor^  time  the  Moravian  Stavt^tian  dialeoU     See  p.  346  above. 

*  See  p.  413  above. 
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118  to  eoler  more  into  detaO  than  would  be  acceptable  to  per- 
sons not  acquainted  with  any  of  them ;  as  we  may  suppose  to 
be  the  case  with  roost  of  our  readers.  Besides,  most  of  the  pe- 
culiarities which  could  he  alleged  as  general  characteristics*  are 
contradicted  by  so  many  single  cases,  that  all  general  rules 
woud  be  in  danger  of  being  rendered  void  by  a  plurality  of  ex- 
ceptions. The  only  thing  which  the  Slovaks  have  not  in  com- 
mon with  any  of  the  other  Slavic  tongues,  is  a  variety  of  diph- 
thongs where  all  the  rest  have  simple  vowels ;  e.  g.  kuauj  horse, 
for  &n  ;  lievcj  light,  for  luc",  etc*  In  the  counties  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Galioia,  the  Slovakisb  language  participates  in 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Polish  tongue;  on  the  frontier  of 
Moravia,  the  dialect  of  the  people  approaches  nearer  to  the  ver- 
nacular idbmof  that  province,  and  consequently  to  the  Bohemian, 
which  has  been  adopted  as  their  own  literary  language.  On  the 
Slovaks  who  live  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  influence 
of  the  Madjares,  or  of  the  Transylvanian-Grermans,  or  of  the 
Russniaks,  or  of  the  Servians,  is  more  or  less  prominent,  ac- 
cording to  their  location.  The  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
other  races,  the  purer  of  course  has  the  proper  Slovakian  idiom 
been  preserved.  But  even  in  its  purest  state,  it  has,  as  we  men^ 
tiooed  above,  a  strong  and  decided  resemblance  to  tbe  Bohe^ 
mian  tongue;  from  which  it  is  however  distinguished  by  a  more 
harmonious  and.  pleading  sound ;  its  vowels  being  fuller  and  oc- 
curring more  frequently.  But  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
it  more  materially,  is  a  treasure  of  words  and  phrases  obsolete 
or  entirely  unknown  inthe  present  Bohemian  language ;  although 
they  were  to  be  found  in  the  old  Bohemian,  and  are  so  still,  in 
part,  in  the  Old  Slavic,  Russian,  and  Vindish  dialects.  Scbaflii- 
rik  mentions  that  G.  Rybay,  a  minister  in  tbe  county  of  Bac,  who 
possessed  many  valuable  manuscripts,  bad  collected  1 5,000  words 
for  a  Slovakish  Idioticon^  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
this  number.^ 

The  Slovakish  language  has  never  been  a  literary  language ; 
the  first  attempt  to  render  it  so,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions^ 
was  made  about  forty  years  ago ;  but  the  opposition  which  it 
met  with  from  the  literati  who  had  already  adopted  the  kindred 
Bohemian  tongue  for  their  literary  language,  together  with  the 


^1  GefeftieUe  dor  dam$chen  Spracht^  etc  p.  377.  G.  Paleowie,  who 
bought  this  manuseript,  has  Inaerted  a  large  number  of  Slovakish 
proyiacialisHw  in  kia  Bohomian  dictionary. 
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political  obstacles  which  it  had  to  encounter  from  the  jealoinjr  of 
the  Madjaresi  seems  to  have  been  too  strong  to  be  conqumd. 
Indeed,  in  consequence  of  this  jealousy  of  the  Madjares,  the 
Slovakish  language  is  so  far  oppressed,  that  even  in  the  higher 
schools  of  the  Slovaks  themselves  this  language  is  not  permitted 
to  constitute  a  branch  of  instruction,  like  the  Hungarian  and 
Latin.  Schaflarik  thinks  it  probable,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  counties  inhabited  by  Slovaks  was  used 
in  public  documents  and  similar  writings ;  and  that  such  his- 
torical monuments  must  be  buried  in  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  the  catholic  archbishops,  noblemen,  and  cities.^  But  this 
subject  has  never  been  sufficiently  examined.  Even  the  histo- 
rical popular  songs,  which  about  fifty  years  ago  were  still  to  be 
beard  among  the  Siovakian  peasants,  and  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  derived  even  from  the  pagan  period,  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  initial  verses.^  There  is  no  trace 
known  to  be  left  of  the  mental  existence  of  this  natkxi  of  nearly 
two  millkms  of  souls,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  that  time  a  great  body  of  Hussites,  who  were  exiled  from 
Bohemia,  broke  into  Upper  Hungary,  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Giskra  von  Brandeis,  were  hired  by  the  queen  Elizabeth  against 
the  rival  Polish-Hungarian  monarch  Vladislaus,  afterwards 
king  of  Bohemia*  The  Bohemian  soldiers  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  and  settled  fii^lly  in  difierent  parts 
of  Hungary.  Other  Taboritic  colonists  followed  them,  and 
amalgamated  gradually  with  the  Slovaks,  among  whom  they 
principally  established  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  at  this 
time  the  Slovaks  became  familiar  with  the  Bohemian  as  a  lit-> 
erary  language,  which  from  its  kindred  genius  and  its  simi- 
larity of  forms  was  perfectly  intelligible,  and  must  have  been 
highly  acceptable  to  them.  When  the  doctrines  of  the  German 
reformers  penetrated  into  Hungary,  they  found  the  Slovaks  al- 
ready so  well  prepared;  that  those  doctrines  were  at  once  spread 
among  the  people  by  numerous  books  written  by  Siovakian 
clergymen  in  the  Bohemian   language.    The  Bible  and  the  lit- 

^'  See  the  same  work,  p.  381. 

^  More  modem  Slovakish  popular  songs  are  to  be  found  in  Cela- 
kowsky's  collection,  see  above,  p.  462  sq.  and  in  the  work :  Pieme 
$wkUke  Krftt  shwensktho  w  Uhrieh,  Pesth  1833.  The  collection  :  Slor 
viseht  VoUMeder^  by  Wenzig,  Halle  1830,  contains  sixteen  Siovakiah 
Bouga,  mostly  taken  from  O^iokowaky's  work  in  a  German  translation. 
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ai^ical  books  were  writteo  and  priDted  in  Bohemian ;  and  many 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  came  into  Hungary  as  preachers  and 
teachers.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Bohemian  language  over 
the  pulpity  and,  since  all  the  Skvakian  writers  of  this  period 
were  clei^men,  in  the  republic  of  letters  also,  was  established 
among  the  Slovaks  without  struggle.  There  is  nothing  known 
of  any  catholic  Slovakish  writers  at  this  period ;  if  there  were 
any,  they  probably  followed  the  beaten  track  and  wrote  also  in 
Bohemian  or  in  Latin.  But  the  produce  of  the  literary  culti- 
vation of  the  Slovaks  during  the  sfatteentli  and  seventeenth  cen'- 
turies,  is  at  roost  but  small;  for  the  times  appear  to  have  been 
too  heavy,  and  men's  minds  too  much  oppressed,  for  a  free  de- 
velopement  of  their  powers.  The  civil  wars,  the  devastations 
of  the  Turks,  the  religious  controversies,  and  after  the  battle  at 
the'  White  Mountain,  religious  oppression  and  persecution,  chas- 
ed the  peaceful  muses  from  Pannonia  and  put  the  genius  of  the 
people  in  chains.  All  the  productkxis  of  these  two  centoriesy 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  confined  to  theology,  and  are  mostly 
sermons,  catechisms,  devotional  exercises,  or  religk>os  hymns. 
Schaffiuik  observes  that  from  these  latter  there  speaks  a  mel- 
ancholy ^kx>my  spirit,  crying  for  divine  aid  and  deliverance.^ 
Those  Slovakian  writers  who  in  any  measure  distinguished 
themselves,  have  been  enumerated  under  their  proper  heads  in 
our  sketch  of  the  Bohemian  literature.* 

The  Bohemian  dialect,  as  we  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Sbvaks.  But  as  it  is  not  to  them  the 
language  of  common  conversation,  it  cannot  he  familiar  to  their 
mbds.  If,  in  listening  to  their  preachers  in  the  churches,  the 
people  succeed  in  straining  up  their  minds  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sermons  and  devotional  exercises, 
it  still  seems  rather  unnatural  that  even  their  prayer  books,  des- 
tined for  private  use,  should  not  be  written  in  their  vernacular 
tongue ;  but  that  even  their  addresses  to  the  Most  High,  wbkA 
more  than  anything  else  should  be  the  free  and  natural  effusions 
oftheir  inmost  feelings,  should  require  such  an  intellectual  exertion 
and  an  artificial  transposition  into  a  foreign  clime.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  whilst  everywhere  else  protestantism  and  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  have  advocated  and  attempted  to  raise  the 
dialect  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  a  privileged  idiom  of  the 
priesthood,  among  the  Slovaks  the  vindication  of  the  vernacular 

^  See  GesehichU  der  d.  ^.  p.  28^  •458,463. 
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tODgue  has  been  attempted  by  tbe  catholics,  and  has  met  wicb 
strong  opposition  from  tbe  protestants.  In  the  year  1718,  Alex. 
Macsay,  a  catholic  clergyman,  published  sermons  at  Tymaoy 
written  in  the  common  Slorakian  dialect.  Tbe  Jesuits  of  Tyi>* 
nau  followed  bis  example,  in  publishing  books  of  prayers  and 
several  other  religious  works,  in  a  language  which  is  rather  a  mhi« 
tore  of  the  dialect  of  the  people  and  tbe  literary  Bohemian  lan- 
guage. During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
more  successful  attempt  was  made  to  elevate  tbe  Skvakian  dia«» 
lect  spoken  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  and  which  approaches 
the  Bohemian  language  most,  to  tbe  rank  of  a  literary  language. 
At  tbe  bead  of  this  undertaking  were  tbe  catholic  curates  JBajsa, 
Fandii,  and  Bernolak,  especially  the  last.  A  society  wasfom« 
ed,  the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  to  buy  tbe  books 
written  in  Slovakish  by  Bernolak  and  h'ls  friends.  Tbe  catho- 
lics proceeded  in  the  work  with  great  seal  and  activity,  and  were 
Eatronieed  by  tbe  cardinal  Rudnay,  primate  of  Hungary,  who 
imself  published  some  of  bis  oratk>ns  held  in  tbeSlondciandift* 
lect,  and  caused  a  voluminous  Sk>vakish  dk;tk>nary,  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Bemolak's,  to  be  printed.^  A  version  of  tbe  Bi- 
ble m  tbe  same  dialect,  made  by  the  canon  G.  Palkowic,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  above  dictionary,  was 
printed  in  the  year  183K 

The  protestant  Slovaks,  who  several  centuries  aeo  bad  al- 
ready acquired  by  their  own  contributions  the  right  of  citizens  in 
tbe  Bohemian  republic  of  letters,— -especially  during  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  most  of  the  native  Bohemians 
bad  been  banished  from  it,--*feared  to  endanger  the  cause  of  lit- 
erature itself  by  innovations  of  this  kind.  They  too  united  them- 
selves into  a  society,  and  founded  a  professorship  of  Bohemian- 
Stovakian  literature  at  tbe  Lyceum  of  Pressburg,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  another  G.  Palkowic,  honourably  mentioned  in  our 
History  of  Bohemian  literature.^    Tbe  number  of  protes- 

^  The  same  individual,  who  caused  the  Dalmatian  Bible  to  be 
printed  ;  see  p.  405  above. 

^  These  two  individuals  of  the  same  baptismal  and  family  names, 
George  Palkowic,  both  following  the  same  pursuits  and  both  not  with- 
out desert  in  respect  to  their  countr3rroen,  but  nevertheless  servmg 
opposite  interests  according  to  their  diflferent  views,  must  not  be  een* 
founded.  Professor  Palkowic  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Bible  for  the  Siovaks ;  see  p.  462  above.  Canon  Palkewic  tms- 
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taol  Slomks  beiog  comparatively  small,  this  iostitutioD  was 
not  sustaiDed  bnger  than  ten  years.    The  names  of  the  prioci** 

Eal  Slovakish-BohemiaD  writers  during  this  and  the  last  century, 
ave  been  |jven  above.^  We  add  here  those  of  Bartholomae* 
ides,  Tablic,  Lowicb,  and  Moschotzy,  themselves  writers  of 
merit,  or  promoters  of  literature  and  science. 

Many  among  the  Slovaks,  like  their  brethren  the  Madjares, 
have  received  a  German  educatkm ;  and  some  indeed  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  have  that  language  at  command.  For  the 
sake  of  more  fame  or  a  larger  field  of  influence,  they  mostly  pre* 
for  to  write  in  German.  Of  these  we  adduce  here  only  the  BXh 
tbor  of  the  History  of  the  Slavic  Language  and  Literature,  so  often 
cited  in  our  pages,  Schafiarik,  professor  at  Neusatz ;  who  in 
choosing  the  German  language  as  his  vehble,  has  only  followed 
the  example  of  the  two  greatest  Slavic  authorities,  Dobrovsky  and 
Kopitar.*  His  work,  however,  although  in  other  respects  justly 
considered  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  German  literature,  has 
contributed  more  than  all  others  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavks 
literature  in  general,  and  of  the  classificatkHi  and  mutual  rda* 
tKMis  of  the  Slavic  languages.^ 


III.  ISttory  of  the  Polish  Language  and  Literaivre. 

The  regions  of  the  Baltic  and  Vistula,  after  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  finally  left  them,  were  occupied,  towards  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  Lettonians  and  Lithuanians,  who  are  according 
to  some  historians  Slavic,  and  according  to  others  Finnic-Scythic 
tribes.^    Other  parts  of  the  country  were  inhabited  by  the  An- 

lated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Slovakian  dialect  Professor  P.  publish- 
ed a  Bohemian  dictionary,  see  pp.  462,  464.  Canon  P.  the  iburth  vol- 
ume of  Bemolak's  Slovakian  lexicon,  as  said  in  the  text  above. 

^^  See  p.  458,  463.  *  See  more  in  the  Appendix. 

^  There  does  not  yet  exist  a  philological  woiit,  from  which  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  Slovakian  language  in  its  difl^rent  dialects 
could  he  obtained.  The  following  works  of  Bemolak  regard  chiefly 
the  Slovakish-Moravian  dialect :  GrammaHca  SkancOj  Posonii  1790, 
Di$$ertalw  dt  liUrU  l^avorwn^  Posonii  1783.  Ehfinologia  voeum  Shmi- 
e8rtfm,Tymau  1791.  Lexicon  iSlav.  Lot.  Qenn.  Hung.  Buda  1825. 

^  See  above,  p^  334.  On  the  origin  of  these  tribes,  which  seem  to 
have  been  kindrad  nations  with  the  ancient  Llvonians,  Eathoniaiis,  and 
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tes  and  Ljrgians,  nations  of  tbe  Slavic  race,  who  at  the  general 
migration  of  nations  turned  themselves,  tbe  latter  towards  tbe 
west,  and  tbe  former  southwards,  where  they  settled  in  Walacbia* 
All  these  tribes  and  many  more  were  by  tbe  ancients  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Sarmatae.  In  the  sixth,  or  according  to  oth- 
ers, in  tbe  seventh  century,  tbe  Lekhes,  a  people  kindred  to  tbe 
Tchekhes,  who  were  urged  forwards  by  the  Bulgarians,  settled 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  Varta.  Lekh  (Lech,  Ljach) 
signified  in  old  Bohemian  a  free  and  noble  man,  and  bad  this 
meaning  still  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Lekhes  were  di» 
vided  into  several  tribes,  of  which,  according  to  Nestor,  at  first 
only  those  who  settled  on  the  vast  plains,  po/te,  of  tbe  Ukraine, 
were  called  Polyancj  Poles,  i.  e.  inhabitants  of  tbe  plain.  Tbe 
tribes  which  occupied  Masovia  were  called  Masowthane ;  the 
Lfdcbes  who  went  to  Pomerania,  Pomorianef  etc.  The  spe- 
cific name  of  PoleSf  as  applied  to  all  the  Lekhish  tribes  together, 
does  not  appear  until  tbe  close  of  tbe  tenth  century,  when  the 
generic  appellation  of  Lekhes  or  Ljaches  bad  perished.  In  the 
year  840,  the  chiefs  of  the  diflbrent  tribes  united  themselves  un- 
der one  common  head ;  at  that  time  they  are  said  to  have  cho- 
sen a  husbandman  by  the  name  of  Pjast  for  their  duke,  and  the 
male  descendants  of  this,  their  first  prince,  lived  and  reigned  not 
less  than  six  hundred  and  thirty  years.  From  Germany  and 
Bohemia  Christianity  was  carried  to  Poland  by  catholic  priests^ 
probably  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the 
tenth,  some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Slavic  liturgy 
into  Poland.  Both  species  of  worship  existed  for  some  time 
peacefully  side  by  side ;  and  even  when  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Latin  priesthood,  tbe  Slavic  liturgy  was  gradually  supei^ 
seded  by  the  occidental  rites,  the  former  was  at  least  tolerated ; 
and  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Polish  city  of  Cracow  was 
tbe  first  place  where  books  in  the  Old  Slavic  dialect,  and  por- 
tions of  tbe  Old  Slavic  Bible,  were  printed.^ 

BorusBians,  many  hypotheses  have  been  started,  but  the  tmtb  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  they  are 
not  of  Slavic  origin,  although  even  this  has  been  maintained  by  ma- 
ny historians,  who  were  misled  by  local  circumstances.  See  Parroifs 
Ferstuh  etaer  Enhoickdung  der  ^fnrache^  Abtiammiiing^  dc  der  Livem, 
LetUny  etc  The  Foreign  Quarteriy  Review  contains  an  interesting 
ly  on  Lettish  popular  poetry,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  61. 

M  See  p.  353,  356. 
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la  the  vMif  965,  the  duke  Miecislav  married  the  Bohemian 
princess  Dombro^ka,  and  caused  himself  to  be  baptized.  From 
that  time  onward,  all  the  Polish  princes  and  the  §;reatest  part  of 
the  nation  became  Christians.  There  is  however  not  one  among 
the  Slavic  nations,  in  which  the  influence  Christianity  must 
necessarily  have  exerted  on  its  mental  cultivation,  is  so  little  visible ; 
while  upon  its  language  it  exerted  none  at  all.  It  has  ever  been 
and  is  still  a  favourite  opinion  of  some  Slavic  philok>gists,  that 
several  of  the  Slavic  natbns  must  have  possessed  the  art  of  wri- 
ting long  before  their  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  alphabet,  or 
the  invention  of  the  Cyrillic  system ;  and  among  the  arguments 
by  which  they  maintain  this  view,  there  are  indeed  some  too 
striking  to  be  wholly  set  aside.^^  But  neither  from  those  early 
times,  nor  from  the  four  or  five  centuries  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  does  there  remain  any  monument  whatever  of 
the  Poluh  language ;  nay,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
without  value,  the  most  ancient  document  of  that  language  ex- 
tant, is  not  older  than  .the  sixteenth  century.  Until  that  time  the 
Latin  idnm  reigned  exclusively  in  Poland.  The  teachers  of 
Christianity  in  this  country  were  for  nearly  five  centuries  for- 
eigners, viz.  Germans  and  Italians.  Hence  arose  that  unnatural 
neglect  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  which  these  were  ignorant ; 
the  private  influence  of  the  German,  still  visible  in  the  Polish 
language ;  and  the  unlimited  dominion  of  the  Latin.  Slavic, 
Pblish,  and  heathenish,  were  to  them  synonymous  words.  Thus, 
whilst  the  light  of  Christianity  everywhere  carried  the  first  dawn 
of  life  into  the  night  of  Slavic  antiquity ;  the  early  history  of  Po- 
land affi)rds  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  christian  world  a 
melancholy  proof,  how  the  passions  and  blindness  of  men  operat- 
ed to  counterbalance  that  holy  inflnence.  But  although  so  un* 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  language,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  influence  of  the  foreign  clergy  was  in  other  respects  injurious 
to  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  country.  Benedictine  monks 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  first  Polish 
schools;  and  numerous  convents  of  their  own  and  other  orders 
presented  to  the  scholar  an  asylum,  both  when  in  the  year  1241 
the  Mongols  broke  into  the  countiy,  and  also  during  the  civil 
wars  which  were  caused  by  the  family  dissensions  of  least's  suc- 
cessors. Several  chronicles  in  Latin  were  written  by  Poles  long 
before  the  history  of  the  Polish  literature  begins,  and  PoKsh  no- 

^1  See  p.  347  sq. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  61 
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blemen  went  to  Paris,  Bobgoai  and  Prague,  to  study  sciences, 
for  tbe  very  elements  of  which  their  own  language  affi>rded 
them  no  means. 

Polish  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  history  of  their 
language  into  five  periods.^  Tbe  first  extends  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  to  Casimir  the  Great,  A.  D.  1333.  ' 

The  second  period  extends  from  A.  D.  1333  to  A.  D.  1506, 
or  the  reign  of  Sieemund  I. 

The  third  period  is  the  golden  age  of  the  Polish  literature^  and 
closes  with  the  foundation  of  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  A.D.  1622. 

The  fourth  period  comprises  the  time  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  literature  by  Konar- 
ski,  A.  D.  1760. 

The^A  period  comprehends  the  interval  from  A.  D.  1760  to 
the  present  time. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  regular  historical  account  of  these  dif- 
ferent periods,  we  will  devote  a  few  words  to  the  formation  and 
the  character  of  the  language  itself. 

The  extent  of  country  in  which  tbe  Polish  language  is  predom- 
inaut,  is  much  smaller  than  would  naturally  be  concluded  from 
the  great  circuit  of  territory,  which  at  the  time  of  its  power  and 
independence,  was  comprised  under  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Poland  was  the 
most  powerful  state  in  the  north ;  when  the  Teutonic  knights, 
tbe  conquerers  of  Prussia,  were  conipelled  to  acknowledge  its 
protection  ;  and  when  not  only  were  Livonia  and  Courland,  the 
one  a  component  part  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  the  other  a 
Polish  fief,  but  even  the  ancient  Smolensk  and  the  venerable 
£ief,  the  royal  seat  of  Vladimir,  and  the  Russian  provinces  adja- 
cent to  Galicia,  all  belonged  to  Poland.  We  speak  of  this  king- 
dom as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  first  partition  between  Russia 
Austria,  and  Prussia*  Of  the  four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  the  provinces  united  with  Russia  at  the  three  successive  par- 
titk>ns  of  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  only  one  and  a  half  million  are 
Poles,  and  speak  dialects  of  that  language  f^  in  White  and  Black 

^^  See  Bentkowski's  Hist,  liieratwy  PoUk.  Warsaw  1814,  Vol  I. 
pp.  162—176. 

^  The  statistical  information  respeeting  the  Ruasian-Polish  piov- 
mees  is  very  imperfect,  and  cootaius  tbe  moat  atriking  oootradictionB. 
Benken  gives  the  number  of  inhabitaata  at  four  millions*;  Wiehmami 
in  181%  at  6^380,000;  Arsenjef  at  seven  millions.  Aceoniing  to  Britai* 
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Russia,  theRussniaksareby  far  more  oumeroas;  and  in*  Lithu- 
ania the  Lfithuanians.  Besides  the  independent  language  of  these 
latter,  the  Malo  Russian  and  White  Russian  dialects  are  spoken 
in  these  provinces ;  and  aU  documents  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Lithuania  before  it  was  united  with  Poland  in  A.  D.  1569,  were 
written  in  the  latter.** 

The  Polish  language  is  farther  spoken  ( 1 )  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  formed  in  1 8 1 5,  three  and  a  hali  millbns  in 
number,  or  reckoned  together  with  the  Poles  of  the  Polish-Russian 
provinces,  five  millions ;  (2)  by  the  inhabitants  of  Galicia,  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  and  the  Poles  in  the  Austrian  part  of  Silesia, 
about  three  millions;  (3)  bvthe  inhabitants  of  the  small  republic 
of  Cracow,  about  one  hundred  thousand  ;  and  (4)  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Prussian  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  and  a  part  of  the 
{province  called  Western  Prussia,  together  with  the  Poles  in  Si- 
esia  and  the  Kassubes  in  Pomerania  i  in  all  less  than  two  mil- 
lbns.** 

Thus  the  Polish  language  is  spoken  by  a  population  of  about 
ten  millions.  Like  all  living  languages,  it  has  different  dialects,  and 
is  in  one  place  spoken  with  greater  purity  than  in  another.  As 
these  varieties,  however,  are  neither  very  strikirtg  nor  have  ever 
had  an  influence  on  literature,  they  do  not  concern  us  here. 

The  ancient  Polish  language  seems  to  have  been  very  nearly 
related  to  the  dialects  of  the  Tchekhes  and  the  Sorabian  Ven- 
des.  Although  very  little  is  known  in  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances and  progress  of  the  formatbn  of  the  language  into  its 
present  state,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  it  has  been  devebp- 
ed  from  the  conflict  of  its  natural  elements  with  the  Latin  and 
German  idioms.  Of  the  other  Slavie  dialects,  the  Bohemian  is 
the  only  one  which  has  exerted  any  influence  upon  the  Polish 

8en*8  RuBsUmd  und  dtu  rOiniche  Rack^  Beri.  1819,  there  are  not  more 
than  850,000  Poles  among  tbem,  nearly  all  noblemen  ;  the  lower  claas- 
es  are  Russniaks  and  Lithuanians.  In  our  statement  of  the  number  of 
Poles  in  these  prorinees,  we  have  followed  SchaflSurik. 

**  See.  p.  361. 

^  These  statements  seem  to  disagree  with  those  of  Hassel,  which 
rest  on  the  authority  of  the  returns  of  1820.  He  states  that  Austrian 
Poland  has  4,236,969  inhabitants ;  Prussian  Poland,  2,584,124.  The 
population  of  the  former  consists  however  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Russniaks,  and  more  especially  of  Jews;  the  latter  has  a  sinilar  pro* 
portion  of  Gennan  inhalritaBta. 
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tongue.  The  Italian  and  Turkish  words  introduced  during  the 
dominion  of  an  Italian  prie$thood|  and  through  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Poles  with  the  Turks,  never  entered  deeply  into  the 
body  of  the  language ;  and  might  be  easily  exchanged  for  better 
Polish  forms  ot  expression. 

Of  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  the  Polish  presents  to  the  foreigner 
the  most  difficulties ;  partly  on  account  of  the  great  variety  and 
nicety  ofshades  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  and  from  the 
combination  of  consonants  in  such  a  way,  that  only  a  Slavic 
tongue  can  conquer  them,  and  cause  the  apparent  harshness  in 
some  measure  ta  disappear  ;^  partly  on  account  of  its  refined 
and  artificial  grammatical  structure.  In  this  latter  respect  it  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  Russian  language ;  which  although 
equally  rich,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  perspk^uity. 
The  Polish  and  Bohemian  idioms,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  are  above  all  others  capfible  of  faithfully  imitating 
the  refinements  of  the  classical  languages ;  and  the  Polish  prose 
is  modelled  after  the  Latin  with  aperrectk>n,  which,  in  the  gold- 
en age  of  Polish  literature,  was  one  of  its  characteristic  features. 
It  is  therefore  surprising,  that  the  Polish  language  in  poetry,  al- 
though in  other  respects  highly  cultivated,  does  not  admit  the 
introduction  of  the  classical  prosody.  We  mean,  the  Polish 
language  in  its  present  state ;  for  it  is  very  probable,  that  In  its 
original  character  it  possessed,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
Slavic  languages,  the  elements  of  a  regular  system  of  lonjr  and 
short  syllables.  So  long,  however,  as  there  have  existed  Polish 
poets,  they  have  not  measured,  but,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
have  counted  the  syllables.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  poets 
of  the  last  period,  who  have  written  in  blank  verse,  and  a  few 
weak  attempts  to  adapt  the  Greek  principles  of  accent  to  the  Po- 
lish laneuage,  all  Polish  poetry  is,  like  the  French,  in  rhyme ; 
and  the  French  Alexandrine  is  the  favourite  form  of  the  Polish 
poets,*' 

^  We  doubt  whether  any  but  Slavic  organs  would  l)e  able  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  place,  to  which  the  college  of  Zainoec 
was  removed.     It  is  Szczebrzeszyu. 

^  Zaluski  and  Mlnasowrez  wrote  verses  with  counted  not  metuvrtd 
syllabi^  without  rliyme  ;  Przybylski^s  and  Stnazye's  translations  of 
Homer  are  in  hexameters.  That  rhyme  is  not  natural  to  the  Polish 
language,  is  evident  ftom  the  ancient  popular  poetry  of  the  other  Sla- 
vic nations  ;  which  are  all  without  rhyme.     The  author  of  the  work 
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FHMn  tte  intiodiieUoD  of  ChrUiluHj  to  Caainir  ikt  Olwt,  A.  IK  1303. 

In  dividing  the  history  of  the  Polish  literature  into  five  per iodsy 
we  follow  the  example  and  authority  of  Bentkowski ;  although  it 
seems  to  be  singular,  to  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  a  litera- 
ture which  did  not  yet  exist.  The  history  of  the  Polish  litera- 
ture does  not  properly  begin  before  the  close  of  the  second  peri- 
od; although  that  of  meliteraryeuliivaiion  of  the  nation  commen- 
ces with  the  beginning  of  that  period ;  and  a  few  slight  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  middle  of  the  first.  Of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  nothing  is  left  but  the  names  of  places  and  persons, 
and  some  Polish  words  scattered  through  tlie  Latin  documents 
of  the  time,  written  without  orthographic  rules,  and  therefore  of- 
ten hardly  intelligible.  There  exists  an  ancient  Polish  war- 
song,  the  author  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  St.  Adalbert,  a  Bo- 
hemian by  birth,  who  was  bishop  of  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  f^  but  even  according  to  Rakowiecki,  a  philologist  who 
IS  more  disposed  than  any  other  to  find  traces  of  an  early  cuhi- 
vation  of  the  Slavic  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Poles,  this 
song,  or  rather  hymn,  is,  in  its  present  form,  not  older  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  All  that  is  extant  from  this  period  is  writ- 
ten in  Latin.  Besides  some  unimportant  documents  and  an 
anonymous  biography  of  Adalbert,  there  remain  several  historical 
works  of  the  twelth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Martin  Gallus,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  in  Poland  between 
1110  and   1135,  is  considered  as  the  oldest  Polish  historian. 


VoUuUeder  der  Polen^  assumes  the  absence  of    rhyme  in  some  of 
them  as  a  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

^  This  song,  called  Boga  Rodzica^  can  only  be  named  a  war- 
soDg,  because  the  Poles  used  to  sing  it  when  advancing  to  battle.  It 
is  rather  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  ending  with  a  sixfold  Amen.  In  a 
poetical  respect  it  has  no  value.  It  is  printed  in  Bowring's  Speemew 
^  ike  Poliah  PotUy  p.  12,  together  with  the  music,  copied  fit>m  a 
manuscript  which  is  said  to  be  from  the  twatfUi  oantury.  No  trans- 
lation is  added.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  hymn  is  still  sung,  or  at 
least  was  so  in  the  year  181 2,  in  the  churches  of  the  places  whera  St. 
Adalbert  lived  and  died,  viz.  at  Kola  and  at  Gnesen.  Niemcewicz, 
who  published  it,  states  that  he  himself  heard  it  at  that  time  at  the 
latter  place. 
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Other  chronicles  ofPoIaDd  were  written  by  the  bishops  of  Cra- 
cow, Matthew  Cholewa,  and  Vincent,  son  of  Eadlubec,  who  died 
in  1223  ;  by  Bogufal,  bishop  of  Posen,  some  twenty  years  later; 
and  by  Godzislav  Baszko,  about  thirty  years  later  still.  Strzemb- 
ski  wrote  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  histo- 
ry of  the  popes  and  Roman  emperors.  In  1008  duke  Boleslar, 
the  son  oi  Miescislav,  invited  Benedictine  monks  to  Poland,  who 
founded  convents  at  Sieciechov  and  Lysagora,  with  schools  at- 
tached to  them.  This  example  was  followed  at  a  later  period  by 
other  orders ;  and  in  Poland  longer  than  in  any  other  country,  edu- 
cation was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  For  seve- 
ral hundred  years,  the  natives  were  excluded  from  all  clerical  dig- 
nities and  privileges,  and  the  numerous  monasteries  were  filled  only 
with  foreign  monks.  Even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  for- 
eigners had  decidedly  the  preference.  In  the  year  1237  relka, 
archbishop  of  Gnesen,  directed  the  institution  of  schools  by  the 
priests ;  but  added  the  recommendatron  to  the  bishops,  that  they 
should  employ  as  teachers  only  Germans  who  understood  Polish. 
In  A.  D.  1285  at  the  synod  of  Leczyc,  they  went  a  step  farther 
in  excluding  all  foreigners,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage, from  the  places  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  instructors. 
But  more  than  eighty  years  later,  it  was  found  necessary  at  the 
synod  of  Kalisz  in  1357  to  repeat  the  same  decree;  and 
even  a  Century  after  this  time,  in  A.  D.  1460,  John  Ostrorog 
complained  that  all  the  rich  convents  were  occupied  by  foreign 
roonks.^  These  ignorant  men  were  wont  to  throw  into  the  fire  the 
few  writings  in  the  barbarian  language,  which  they  could  discov- 
er ;  and  as  instructors  of  the  youth,  were  able  to  fill  the  heads  of 
the  young  nobility  with  the  most  unnatural  prejudices  against 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  their  own  country.  Besides  the  cler- 
gy, many  other  foreigners  also  settled  in  Poland,  as  mechanics 
and  traders,  especially  Grermans.  But  as  they  all  lived  merely 
in  the  cities  of  Poland,  they  and  their  language  had  far  less  influ- 
ence on  the  people,  than  was  the  case  in  Bohemia,  where  they 
mingled  with  all  classes. 

^  See  Scbafiiuik'a  GtithiMe  dor  SUw.  Spraehe^  p.  421. 
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BBCOIID  PKftlOD. 
FrMi  OMnir  tte  OrMt  to  Bkg nrnd  I.  A.  D.  1338  to  A.  D.  ]M6i 

/  Casimir  is  one  of  the  few  priDces,  who  acquired  tbe  name  of 
the  Great  Dot  by  victories  and  conquests,  but  through  the  real 
benefits  of  laws,  national  courts  of  justice,  and  means  of  educa- 
tion, which  he  procured  for  his  subjects.  His  father,  Vladislaus 
Lokietek,  had  resumed  the  royal  title,  which  hitherto  had  been 
alternately  taken  and  dropped  ;  and  was  the  first  who  perma- 
nently united  Great  and  Little  Poland.  Under  Casimir,  the  pre- 
sent Austrian  kinedom  of  Galicia,  which,  together  with  Lodome- 
ria,  the  present  Kussian  government  Vladimir,  was  then  called 
Red  Russia,  was  added  by  inheritance.  Lithuania  became  con- 
nected with  Poland  as  a  Polish  fief  in  the  year  1386,  when^ 
3ueen  Hedevig,  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  married  Jagello, 
uke  of  Lithuania;  but  was  first  completely  incorporated  as  a 
component  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  only  so  late  as  the 
year  1569.  Masovia  had  been  thus  united  some  forty  years 
earlier.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Hedevig  and  Jagello,  the 
latter  caused  himself  to  be  baptized,  and  introduced  Christianity 
bto  Lithuania,  where  he  himself  in  many  cases  acted  as  an 
apostle. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Casimir  the  Great  upon  the  literary 
cultivatbn  of  his  subjects,  it  was  more  mediate  than  immediate. 
Whikt  his  cotemporary  and  neighbour  Charles  IV  of  Bohemia, 
loved  and  patronized  the  language  of  that  kindred  nation,  Casi- 
mir paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  vernacular  tongue  of  his 
country ;  nor  was  any  thing  done  under  his  administratk>n  for 
tbe  devekpement  oi  that  rich  dialect.  This  king  indeed,  as 
early  as  A.  D.  1347,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  school  of 
Cracow ;  but  the  regular  organization  and  influence  of  this  in- 
stitution dates  only  from  hair  a  century  later.  But  by  introduc- 
ing a  better  order  of  things,  by  providing  bis  subjects  with  their 
earliest  code  of  laws,  by  instituting  the  first  constitutional  diets, 
by  fortifying  the  cities  and  protecting  tbe  tillers  of  tbe  soil  against 
a  wild  and  oppressive  nobility,  he  established  a  better  tone  of 
moral  feeling  throughout  the  nation.  A  seed  sown  in  such 
ground,  necessarily  springs  up  slowly,  but  surely. 

With  Casimir  the  race  of  the  Pjasts  expired.    His  nephew, 
Louis  of  Hungary,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  was  elected 
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king,  whose  reign  was  spent  in  constant  war,  and  left  no  trace  of 
care  for  the  internal  cultivatioa  of  the  oountfj.  The  limitatioD 
of  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of 
the  Polish  nobility,  date  from  tiie  reign  of  this  prince ;  he  reri* 
ded  mostly  in  Hungary,  and  granted  to  the  Poles  all  their  de* 
mands,  in  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  their  crown  from 
his  house.  After  his  death  his  second  daughter,  Hedevig,  was 
preferred  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  was  married  to  the  eld- 
est, Maryt  because  this  prince  refused  to  subscribe  the  conditkNis 
demanded  by  the  Polish  Estates.  Hedevig  married  Jagello  of 
Lithuania ;  and  under  their  descendants  the  Jagellons,  who 
reigned  nearly  two  cetittiried,  Poland  rose  to  the  summit  of  its 
power  and  glory.  With  Siegmand  I,  the  grandson  of  JageHo, 
nut  the  fifth  king  after  him,  a  new  period  of  the  Polish  literature 
begins. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  language,  as  we  s^id  \n  odf  intro* 
duction,  properly  commences  only  with  the  clo^e,  or  at  the  Qt« 
most  with  the  mMdle  of  the  present  period,  when  in  the  year 
1488  the  first  printing  office  was  erected  at  Cracow.  Tbend  is 
indeed  said  to  have  existed  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible^ 
made  by  order  of  qtieen  Hedevig  before  the  yeai^  1 S90 ;  and  wri- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  of  having  seen  a  Polish  Bi^ 
ble,  either  translated  anew,  copied,  or  prepared,  for  Sophia, 
fourth  queen  of  Jagello,  by  her  chaplain,  Andreas  of  Jaszowicz.^ 
There  are  stiR  some  biblical  fragments  extant,  which  appear  to 
be  derived  from  this  period ;  although  no  complete  copy  has  beeti 

Iireserved.  The  oldest  other  manuscripts  extant  in  the  Polisfa 
anguage,  are  a  portion  of  the  preface  to  an  ancient  statute  of 
Casimir ;  several  documents  relating  to  iuits  at  la\^,  ett;.  from 
the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  fragments  of  trans- 
latiotis  of  statutes,  the  teh  commandments  in  vers6,  a  translatioi^ 
of  one  of  Wickliffi^'s  hymns,  and  a  few  other  unimportant  produc- 
tions of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  orthography  of  the  language,  and  especially  the  adaptkm 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  to  it,  seems  to  have  trotibled  the  fet^  wri- 
ters of  this  period  exceedingly ;  they  appear  to  have  founded  their 
principles  alternately  on  the  Lfttin,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  GeN 
inan  methods  of  combining  letterti;  an  inconsistency,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  modem  Slavic  etymology.^ 


^  Dobrovsky's  Shvaiika,  Vol  II.  p.  937. 
<s>  Bea  Bchatfarik.  pp.  490--124. 
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'  Annalists  of  Polish  history,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  were  also 
not  wanting  in  this  period.  Sig.  Rositzius,  Dzierzva,*  and  more 
especially  John  Dlugosz,  bishop  of  Liemberg,  wrote  histories  and 
ehroaicles  of  Poland ;  and  the  work  of  the  latter  is  still  consid- 
ered as  highly  valuable. 

THIRD   PKRIOO. 
Fmm  8iftemiii4 1  U  Ite  MUUiikoMDi  of  tlM  •ehoolt  ^f  tiM  Jmnita  io  Craeow,  A.  D. 

1505  to  A.  D.  len. 

In  northern  climates,  the  bright  and  glowing  days  of  summer 
follow  in  almost  immediate  succession  a  long  and  gloomy  winter, 
without  allowing  to  the  attentive  mind  of  the  lover  of  nature  the 
enjoyment  of  observing,  during  a  transient  interval  of  spring,  the 

Sradual  developement  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  Thus  the 
owers  of  Polish  literature  burst  out  from  their  buds  with  a  ra- 
pidity unequalled  in  literary  history,  and  were  ripened  into  fruit 
with  the  same  prodigious  celerity. 

The  university  of  Cracow  had  been  reinstituted  under  Jagello 
in  A.  D.  1400,  and  organized  after  the  model  of  that  of  Prague. 
Although  the  most  flourishing  period  of  this  institution  was  the 
sixteenth  century,  yet  it  presented  during  the  fifteenth  to  the  Po- 
lish nobility  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  classics  ;  and  it 
b  doubtless  through  this  preparatory  familiarity  with  the  ancient 
writers,  that  the  appearance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  must  be 
principally  accounted  for.  It  was  moreover  now  the  epoch,  when 
the  genius  of  christian  Europe  made  the  most  decided  effi>rts  to 
shake  off  the  chains  which  had  fettered  the  freedom  of  thought. 
The  doctrines  of  the  German  Reformers,  although  the  number 
of  their  professed  disciples  was  in  proportion  smaller  than  in  Bo- 
hemia, bad  nevertheless  a  decided  influence  upon  the  general 
direction  of  the  public  mind.  The*  wild  flame  of  false  religbus 
zeal,  which  in  Poland  also  under  the  sons  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Jagello,  bad  kindled  the  faggots  in  which  the  disciples 
of  the  new  doctrines  were  called  to  seal  the  truth  of  their  con- 
viction with  their  blood,  was  extinguished  before  the  milder  wis- 
dom of  Sigismund  I ;  although  even  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
not  yet  entirely  free  from  religious  persecution.  The  activity  of  the 

^  His  Cftrofitcon  Polonorum  was  reprinted  at  Warsaw  in  1894 ; 
together  with  Vincent  Kadlubeck's  Ret  gestae  prine^ptan  ae  rtgm\ 
PolonUu, 

Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  62 
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inquisition  was  restrained.  But  the  new  doctrines  found  a  more 
decided  support  in  Sigismund  Augustus.  Poland  became,  under 
his  administration,  the  seat  of  a  toleration  then  unequalled  in  the 
world.  Communities  of  the  most  difierent  religions  principles 
formed  themselves,  at  first  under  the  indaigence  of  the  kiof 
and  the  government,  and  finally  under  the  protection  of  the  hw.^ 
Even  the  boldest  theological  sceptics  of  the  age,  the  two  Soci- 
ni,  found  in  Poland  an  asylum.  The  Bohemian  language, 
which  already  possessed  so  extensive  a  literatare,  acquired  dor- 
ing  this  period  a  great  influence  upon  the  Polish.  The  nuno- 
ber  of  clerical  writers,  however,  which  in  Bohemia  was  so  great, 
was  comparatively  only  small  in  Poland.  Indeed  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  while  in  other  countries  thedifiusion  of  informa- 
tk)n  and  general  illumination  proceeded  from  the  clergy,  not 
indeed  as  a  body,  but  from  individuals  among  the  clergy,  in  Po- 
land it  was  always  the  highest  nobility  who  were  at  the  bead  of 
literary  enterprises  or  institutions  for  mental  cultivation.  There 
are  many  princely  names  among  the  writers  of  this  period ;  and 
there  are  still  so  among  those  of  the  present  day.  This  may 
however  be  one  of  the  causes,  why  education  in  Pdand 


^  Among  these  were  the  Unitariaos,  called  also  Anti-trinitarians, 
modem  Ariaos,  and  afterwards  Socinians.  They  called  themselves 
Polish  Brethren.  Their  priDci^ml  school  and  printing  office  was  at 
Racow  ;  several  of  their  teachers  were  distinguished  for  learning, 
their  commuDities  were  wealthy  and  flouriafaing,  and  not  a&w  of  tlM 
highest  families  of  Poland  belonged  to  them.  The  doctrines  of  the 
two  exiled  Italians,  Lelio  and  Fausto  Socini,  uncle  and  nephew,  fbund 
among  them  only  a  conditional  approbation  ;  most  of  them  were  nn- 
williBg  to  receive  Fausto,  who  developed  his  views  more  openly  than 
bis  uncle,  into  their  community.  Internal  dissensions  were  the  result, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  and  smaller  cimgregations.  A  distnri^* 
ance  among  the  students  at  I^cow  in  16d8,  gave  to  the  cathoUes  and 
to  the  other  protestants  a  welcome  pretext  for  persecuting  tbem ;  in 
1658  their  detwrnination  was  ultimately  suppressed,  and  the  choice 
left  to  them  between  the  adoption  of  the  catholic  religion  or  exile 
within  three  years.  A  port  of  them  emigrated  to  Germany,  where 
they  were  soon  merged  in  other  protestant  denominations ;  others 
went  10  Transylvania,  where  the  Unitarians,  about  fifty  thousand  In 
number,  belonged  and  still  belong  to  the  denominations  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  state,  and  enjoy  all  civil  rights.  They  have  two  high 
schools,  at  Klausenburg  and  at  Thoarda;  but  are  far  from  being  dis- 
tinguished for  learning.  See  Meusel'b  StaaiengtschiehUj  p.  555.  Lu* 
inenieci  Huioria  Refgrnudionii  Polonicat^  etc  etc. 
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entirely  confined  to  tbe  higher  classes;  while  even  during 
this  brilliant  period,  tbe  peasantry  remained  in  tbe  lowest  state 
of  degradation,  and  no/AtiiF  was  done  to  elevate  their  minds  or 
to  better  tbeir  condition.  For  it  is  to  tbe  clergy,  that  tbe  com- 
mon people  bare  always  to  look  as  tbeir  natural  and  bounden  « 
teachers ;  it  is  to  tbe  clergy,  that  a  low  state  of  cultivation 
among  the  poorer  classes  is  the  most  dishonourable.  During 
this  pmod,  iiofwever,  the  opportuni^  was  presented  to  tbe  people  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  me  Scriptures,  through  sever- 
al translations  of  them  into  the  Polish  language,  not  only  by  tbe 
difierent  protestant  denominations,  but  also  by  tbe  catholics  them- 
aehes.  Indeed,  all  the  translations  of  the  Bible  extant  in  the 
Polish  knruage,  are  from  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  tbe 
seventeenth  centnnr.^  We  meet  also  among  tbe  productions 
of  the  literature  oi  this  period,  a  few  catechisms  and  postillae, 
written  expresshr  for  tbe  instruction  of  the  common  people  by 
some  eminent  Lutberao  and  reformed  Polish  ministers.  But 
the  want  of  means  for  acquiring  even  the  most  elementary  in- 
fiMmatioa,  was  ao  great,  that  only  a  very  few  among  tbe  lower 
classes  were  able  to  read  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ersy  which  everywhere  else  were  favoured  principally  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  in  Poland  found  their  chief  support 


^  An  enumeration  of  tbe  Polish  TersionB  of  th«  Bibfe  raay  be  ac- 
ceptable to  tbe  reader.  The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  by 
the  Lutheran  Seklucyaa,  who  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  printed  at 
KoaigSberg  1551,  three  times  reprinted  before  1555.  Afterwards 
lor  catholics  by  Loonard,  from  tbe  Vulgate,  reviewed  by  Leopolita, 
Cracow  1556.  Of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalter  alone  was 
several  times  translated  and  repeatedly  printed.  The  whole  Bible  was. 
first  translated  for  the  catholics  by  Leonard,  from  the  Vulgate,  and' 
leviewed  by  Leopolita,  Cracow  1561,  reprinted  in  1575  and  1577. 
Two  years  later  by  an  anonymous  translator  from  the  original  lan- 
guages, for  CalvinisiB,  Brzesc  1563.  Again  fh>m  the  original  lan- 
guages by  Budny,  an  Unitarian  clergyman,  1570,  reprinted  in  1573*. 
From  the  Vulgate  by  the  Jesuit  Wuiek,  Cracow  19d9j  reprinted  at 
Breslau  in  1740  in  8vo,  and  1771  in  4to  with  the  Luin  text.  From- 
the  original  languages  by  Paliurus,  Wengierscius,  and  Micolaierius,. 
Ibr  CalvinislB,  Dantzic  1632,  tbe  first  Bible  in  8vo,  all  the  former  be-^ 
ing  in  Ibl.  or  4to,  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  1660,  at  Halle  1726,  at  K6^ 
Bigsberg  1738, 1779,  and  at  Beriin  1810,  by  tbe  Bible  Society.  See 
Bingeltaube's  Jiadkridd  wm  dm  pohMchen  Bibdn^  Danz.  1744:  Bent- 
kowaki's  HUL  Uier.  poL  Vol.  II.  p.  494.  Slovanka  Vol.  L  p.  141.  VoU 
ILp.928.    Schaffiurik's  GefdUdUe  iler  filoe.  %.  p.  ^4. 
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among  the  nobility.  Comparatively  few  of  (he  people  adhered 
to  them.  There  was  a  time^  between  1550  and  J  660,  when 
half  the  senate,^  and  even  more  than  half  of  the  nobility,  con- 
sisted of  Lutherans  and  Calvioists.  In  the  year  1570,  these 
,  two  denominations,  together  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  form* 
ed  a  union  of  their  churches  by  the  treaty  of  Seodomir  for  ez-» 
temal  or  political  purposes.  In  1 573,  by  another  treaty  known 
under  the  name  of  pax  dUsideniium^  they  were  acknowledged 
by  the  state  and  the  king,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  oatholkss  were 
granted  to  the  members  of  these  three  denomination,  the 
Greeks,  and  Armenians.  The  want,  however,  of  an  accvrate 
determination  of  their  mutual  relation  to  each:  other,  occasioned 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  bloody  dis^ 
sensions.  The  protestants  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  main- 
taining their  rights,  until  die  years  1717  and  1718,  when  their 
number  having  gradually  yet  considerably  diminished,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  suffrages  in  the  diet.  Their  advei^siiries 
went  still  farther ;  and  after  struggling  against  oppression  of  all 
sorts,  the  dissidents  had  at  length,  in  1736,  to  be  contented 


^  The  Polish  senate  was  not  a  body,  the  memheta  of  whieh  were 
elected  for  a  eertain  term  ;  as  those  not  acquainted  with  the  Polish 
constitution  might  be  disposed  to  believe.  It  was  eompoaed  of  all  the 
archbiabops  and  bishops,  the  waiwodes  and  castellans^  L  e«  the  titled 
nobility,  and  the  principal  ministers  of  the  king.  It  was  thus  in 
some  measure  the  organ  of  the  government  and  of  the  clergy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  representatives  or  the  mass  of  the  nobility. 
This  body  was  not  established  until  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Before  1466 — ^70,  every  nobleman  who  chose,  made  bis  per- 
soual  appearance  in  the  senate  at  the  summons  of  the  king ;  but  Cas- 
imir,  the  son  of  Jagello,  in  his  frequent  want  of  money  and  men,  re- 
peated these  summons  so  often^  that  the  nobility  found  personal  ap- 
pearance inconvenient,  and  selected  in  their  provincial  conventions 
nufiitt,  to  represent  the  nation,  or  rather  the  nobility;  without  how- 
ever giving  up  the  right  of  personal  attendance.  The  nunfM,  whose 
number  was  not  fixed,  were  bound  '  to  appear,  bad  the  right  to  grant 
or  to  refuse  duties,  and  to  act  as  the  advisers  of  the  king.  In  1505 
the  law  was  passed  that  without  their  consent  the  constitution  could 
not  be  changed.  At  the  diet  in  A.  D.  1652  it  occurred  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  single  nwdius  opposed  and  annulled  by  his  lUbenan,  veto 
the  united  resolutions  of  the  whole  convention.  On  this  example  a 
regular  right  was  very  soon  founded  and  acknowledged.  Deputies 
of  cities  were  occasionally  invited  to  the  diet,  but  only  in  extraordi* 
naiy  cases. 
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with  being  acknowledged  as  toUraied  sects.  After  the  acces* 
sion  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  to  the  throne  in  1766,  the  dissi- 
dents attempted  to  regain  their  former  rights.  In  this  they  were 
supported  by  several  protestant  powers ;  but  more  especially  by 
Rtiasia,  who  thus  improved  the  opportunity  of  increasing  its  in- 
fluence in  Polish  afiairs*  In  consequence  of  this  powerful  sup- 
port, the  laws  directed  against  the  dissidents  were  repealed ; 
and  in  1776  all  their  old  privileges  were  restored  to  them,  ex- 
cept the  right  of  being  eligible  to  the  stations  of  ministers  of 
state  and  senators.  In  more  recent  times  the  protestants  have 
been  admiued  to  all  the  rights  of  the  catholics ;  although  the 
eatholie  is  still  the  predominant  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land • 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  this  disgression,  and  anticipa- 
tbn  of  time ;  although  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  again  re- 
turning to  this  subject.  The  influence  of  protestantism  on  the 
literature  of  Poland  cannot  be  denied,  although  its  doctrines  and 
their  immediate  consequence,  the  private  examination  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  have  occupied  the  minds  and  pens  of 
the  Poles  less  than  those  of  any  other  nation  among  whom  they 
have  been  received.    We  now  return  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Polish  language  acquired  during  this  period  such  a  de- 
gree of  refinement,  that  even  at  the  revival  of  literature  and  taste 
in  modern  times,  it  was  necessary  to  add  nothing  for  its  improve- 
ment, although  the  course  of  time  naturally  had  occasioned  some 
change  in  it.  Several  able  men  occupied  themselves  with  its  sys- 
tematic culture  by  means  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Zabo- 
rowski,  Statorins  and  Januscowski  wrote  grammars ;  Macynski 
compiled  the  first  dictionary.  The  first  part  of  Knapski's  TAe- 
eaurusj  an  esteemed  work  even  at  the  present  day,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1621,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
ductk>n  of  this  perk>d.  But  the  practical  use,  which  so  many  gift- 
ed writers  made  of  the  language  (or  a  variety  of  subjects,  contribut- 
ed still  more  to  its  cuhivatk)n.  The  point  which  acquired  less  per- 
fection, and  which  appeared  the  most  difficult  to  subject  to  fixed 
rules,  was  that  of  orthography.  How  little  the  Latin  alphabet 
is  adapted  to  denote  Slavic  sounds,  is  evident  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. Indeed  the  reputed  harshness  of  this  language  rests 
partly  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  combine 
several  consonants,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  occidental  European 
can  only  be  united  by  intermediate  vowels.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  just  this  system  of  letters  which  forms  a  connecting  link  be- 
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tween  the  Polish  language  and  those  of  westero  Europe ;  aad 
although  most  Slavic  philologists  regret  that  the  Latin  alpbabtl 
ever  should  have  been  adopted  for  any  Slavic  language  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Cyrillic,  yet  Grimm  thinks  that  the  adoption  o€ 
the  former,  <*  with  appropriate  additions,  corresponding  to  the 
peculiar  sounds  of  each  language  and  dialect,  would  have  been 
oeneBcial  to  all  European  languages*"^ 

Although  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  Poland  as 
early  as  1488,  when  the  first  printing  office  was  esubMied  at 
Cracow,  yet  printed  books  first  becan^e  generaUy  diflbaed  be- 
tween the  years  1530  and  1540.  The  first  work  pfkned  in 
Poland  was  a  calendar  for  the  year  1490 ;  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  the  Polish  language  was  Bonaventura's  life  of  Jeaus,  trans- 
lated for  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  published  in  1522.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  eveiy  oi^,  which 
bad  a  considerable  school,  had  also  its  printing  office.**  The 
schools  were  unfortunately  confined  to  the  cities ;  notfaug  was 
done  for  the  peasantry,  who  have  remained  even  to  the  most  re- 
cent tiroes  in  a  state  of  physical  and  moral  degradatbo,  with 
which  that  of  the  common  people  of  no  other  country  eaacept 
Russia,  can  be  compared.  A  peasant  wbo  could  read  or  writi9| 
wouki  have  been  considered  as  a  prodigy.  So  roeoh  the  more, 
however,  was  done  for  the  natkinal  education  of  the  noUlity.  In 
the  year  1679  the  university  of  Wikia  was  iostknted ;  in  1594, 
another  university  was  created  at  Zamoac  in  Linle  Poland,  iqr  a 
privatenobleman,the great chaoceHorZamoyski;  wh\ch  however  ' 
survived  only  a  few  years,  and  perished  in  the  beginning'of  the 
seventeenth  century.^  Numerous  other  schods  of  a  less  eleva- 
ted character  were  founded  at  Thorn,  Dansig,  Lissa,  etc  roost 
of  them  for  protestants. 

So  early  as  under  Casimir,  the  son  of  Jagello,  the  Polish  lan- 
guage began  to  be  eropfoyed  as  the  language  of  tbe  court.  Un- 
der bis  grandson  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  public  hws  and  de» 
crees  were  promulgated  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  coontvy  • 
But  a  language  whfeb  thus  inued  from  the  court,  waa  neeessa* 


^  Preface  to  VukVi  Servian  Ghfamniar,  p.  jrxni. 

^  See  Schaffiurik,  p.  414.  Bantkie's  Gt$ckidiie  der  XMtauer  Bud^ 
druekenyen. 

^  It  was  afterwards  reinstated  in  the  form  of  a  large  gymnanum 
by  one  of  chancellor  Zamoyski's  deacendanta,  and  lemoved  to  Sccae- 
braeszyn.    See  Letters  on  Pohnd,  Edinb.  1898,  p.  95. 
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rihr  also  dependent  on  the  chanees  of  the  court.  The  influence 
or  the  French  prince,  Henry  of  Valois,  successor  of  Sigismund 
Au^stus,  could  not  be  considerable,  as  be  occupied  the  throne 
only  two  months^  But  Stephen  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylra^ 
niai  the  brother-in-law  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  was  elected 
after  Henry  of  Valois  had  deserted  the  country,  was  as  a  for- 
eigner  in  the  habit  of  interspersing  bis  conversation  and  writings 
wkh  Latin  words^  when  the  jproper  Polish  words,  of  which  lan« 

age  he  bad  only  an  imperMct  knowledge,  did  not  occur  to  him. 

is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  habit,  or  rather  the  imitation  of 
it  amoae  his  courtiers,  eonld  have  had  any  influence  on  a  lan- 
guage uready  ao  well  estaUisbed  and  cultivated,  as  the  Polish 
idiom  was  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ceotttry«r  The  Polish 
literary  historians,  however,  ascribe  to  Bathory*s  influence  the 
fiishion  wUcfa  began  at  this  time  to  prevail,  of  debaemg  the  puri* 
iy  of  the  PoKsh  hnguage  by  an  intermixture  of  Latin  words  and 
phrases.^ 

AJthoogh  the  Polish  literature  acuuired  during  this  period  a; 
kind  of  universality,  and  there  were  lew  departments  of  science^ 
Cmiliar  to  that  age^  which  were  not  to  some  extent  cultivated  in 
il,  yet  it  owes  its  principal  lustre  to  the  contributions  made  in  it  to 
history,  poetry,  and  rhetoric.  The  didactic  style  did  not  reach 
the  perfection  of  the  historical ;  nor  did  Polish  litevatore  acquire 
any  wide  domain  in  purely  scientific  productions.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  national  tendency,  the  mass  of  distinguished  tal* 
ents  was  devoted  to  those  interests,  which  yield  an  immediate 
profit  in  life,  or  which  are  themselves  rather  the  results  of  empiri* 
cal  knowledge,  than  of  abstract  contemplation,  vis.  to  politics,  to 
ek)quence,  and  to  poetry,  in  so  far  as  this  latter  is  considered  not 
as  a  creative  power,  but  as  tbe  most  appropriate  means  for  ex- 
pressing and  describing  the  emotbos^  passions,  and  actions  of 
SMm.  There  have  however  always  been  not  a  few  gifted  Polesi 
who  have  cuhivated  tbe  field  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  without 
refin'ence  to  the  practical  importance  of  their  labours ;  and  there- 
are  more  especially  at  the  present  time  many  distinguished  names, 
among  the  Polish  mathematicians,  natural  philosophers,  and 
chemists.  In  Copernicus  himself,  bom  indeed  of  parents  of 
Oennan  extraction,  and  in  a  city  (Thorn)  mosdy  inhabited  by^ 
German  colonists,  but  also  bom  a  Polish  suoject  and  educated  ia 
a  Polish  university,  Poland  and  Germany  seem  to  have  equal 

^  See  Schaflhrik,  p.  496. 
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rights.^  The  principal  reason  why  didactic  prose  did  not  ac- 
quire  the  same  high  degree  of  cultivation  as  the  historical  style, 
is,  that  all  scientific  works  during  this  period,  which  was  that  of 
the  formation  of  the  language,  were  written  by  preference  id 
Latio«  Indeed,  the  authority  of  the  classical  languages  did  not 
sufier  at  all  from  the  rising  of  the  national  literature.  It  is  on 
the  contrary  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  tlie  country  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  Poland,  have  ever  proceeded  with  equal  steps.  The 
most  eminent  writers  and  orators  of  this  period,  who  empk>yed 
the  Polish  language,  managed  also  the  I^atin  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  de&terity.  Even  for  common  conversation,  Latin  and 
Polish  were  used  alternately.  Sigismund  I,  when  separated 
from  his  first  queen,  Barbara  Zapolska,  maintained  with  her  a 
correspondence  in  Latin;  his  second  queen.  Bona  Sforza,  used 
to  employ  that  language  in  their  most  familiar  intercourse.^ 
Choisnin,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  ob- 
serves, that  among  a  hundred  Polish  noblemen,  there  were  hard* 
]v  to  be'  found  two,  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  (jerroan,  and 
Italian ;  and  Martin  Kromer  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  that  perhaps 
in  Latium  itself  fewer  persons  had  spoken  Latin  fluently,  than  m 
Poland.^  The  reputation  of  the  Latin  poet  Casimir  Sarbiew- 
ski,  in  Latin  Sarbievus,  spread  throughout  all  Europe.    Most 

^  Whether  Copernicus  is  to  be  called  a  Pole  or  a  German  ha» 
been  and  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  has  been  managed  on  the  aide 
of  the  Poles  with  the  utmost  bitterness  and  passion.  The  Poles  have 
recently  given  expression  to  their  claim  upon  him  by  erecting  to  him 
a  monument  at  Cracow,  and  celebrating  the  third  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  completion  of  his  system  of  the  world,  which  took  place 
In  A.  D.  1590.  Let  the  question  Tespecting  Copernicus  be  decided  as 
it  may^  Poland  may  doubtless  lay  claim  to  many  other  eminent  natu- 
ral pbtlosophera  as  her  sons ;  e.  g.  VkeHio-Ciolek,  who  was  the  first 
in  Eutope  to  investigate  the  theory  of  light,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy;  Brudzewaki,  the  teacher  of  Copernicus  ;  Marti- 
sus  of  01ku82^  the  proper  author  of  the  new  or  Gregorian  calendar, 
which  was  introduced  sixty- four  yean  after  him,  etc. 

^  See  Maoherszynski's  GeschichU  der  Lateinischen  Spraehe  in  Po* 
itny  Craoow  1833.  Dr  Connor  in  his  History  of  Poland,  1696,  speak- 
ing of  the  folk>wing  period,  says,  that  even  the  common  people  in  Po- 
land spoke  Latin,  and  that  his  servant  used  to  speak  with  him  in  that 
language.    See  Letters  on  Poland,  Edinh.  1833.  p.  106. 

^  De  originlbus  et  rebus  gestis  Polonorum,  lib.  XXX. 
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Polisb  poets  were  equally  suocessfd  both  io  Polish  and  Latin 
▼erse.  As  the  former  laDguage  first  developed  itself  in  poetry, 
we  therefore,  in  our  enumeration  of  the  principal  writers  of  this 
time,  begin  with  the  poets» 

Rey  of  Naglowic,  d.  1569,  is  called  the  father  of  Polish  poe- 
try. Most  of  his  prodoctioos  are  of  the  religious  kind,  chiefly 
in  verse,  but  also  orations  and  postillae.  His  chief  work  was  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms.^  His  principal  followers  were  the 
KochaoowskiS)  a  name  of  threefold  lustre.  John  Kochanowski, 
d.  1584,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  published  like- 
wise a  traoslaCKMi  of  David's  f>saims,  whksh  is  still  considered  as 
a  classical  work ;  in  his  oiher  poems,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
Horace  were  alternately  his  models,  without  diminishing  the 
original  value  of  bis  pieces.^  His  brother  Andrew  translated 
Virgil's  Aeoeid ;  bis  nephew  Peter,  with  more  talent  and  sue* 
cess,  the  great  epics  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Rybinski  maintains, 
as  a  lyrio  poet,  id  the  opinion  of  several  critics,  the  same  rank 
with  John  KoclKinowski ;  like  hhn  he  wrote  Pdisb  and  Latin  ver*- 
ses,  and  was  created  poet  laureate.  Simon  Szymonowicz,  called 
Simooides,  d.  1639,  obtained  likewise  the  poetical  crown  from 
the  pope  Cleaient  VIII ;  indeed  his  Latin  odes  secured  him  a 
lasting  feme  over  all  Europe,  and  procured  him  the  appellation 
of  the  Latin  Pindar.  In  Polish  he  wrote  mostly  idylls,  after  the 
model  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moscbus ;  but  these,  as  their 
ehiefnwf it  consists  in  vhe  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  the  lan- 
guage, only  native  irre  afa4e  folly  to  appreciate.^  The  produc- 
tions of  bis  fiiend  and  cotemporary  Zimorowicz,  have  the  same 
Sneral  character,  but  are  of  less  value  in  respect  to  diction, 
her  lyrical  poets  of  merit  may  be  named ;  e.  g.  the  archbishop 
of  Lemberg,  Grochowski,  a  very  productive  writer;   Czahrow- 

''*  PsaUtrz  Dawidow  i  modlUf9amij  1555. 

T^  The  Polish  werks.of  this  great  poet,  who  ii  stifl  eonsldered  as 
the  chief  ornanant  lof  the  JPellah  Parnaasafl,  were  first  collected  in  Ibur 
volumes,  Cracow  1584^-^.  After  fpoing  through  several  editions, 
they  have  recently  been  pnoted  at  Bresiau,  1824,  in  a  stereotype  edi- 
tion. Bowring  gives  among  his  '  Specimens'  some  of  the  sweetest 
pieces  of  Kochanowski. 

"7^  The  oldest  edition  extant  of  his  Polish  pastorals,  was  printed  at 
Zamosc,  1614,  under  the  tide  SMtmki.  They  were  last  printed,  to- 
gether with  other  eclogues,  in  the  collection  of  Mostowski,  Sidmdti 
PoUkU^  Warsaw  1805.  There  are  some  specimens  of  his  poeti^  in 
Bowring's  woik. 
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ski,  Kiooowkz  callad  alto  Acernus,  wad  others.^  As  poets  of 
a  religious  character  we  name  here  together,  without  refereoca 
to  the  deooaiination  to  which  they  belonged, — ^sioce  most' of  the 
Polish  poetical  productions  of  this  age  were  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter than  to  suffer  the  intrusion  of  polemics,— -Dambrowski,  Bar- 
toezewski,  Miaskowski,  whose  hymns  are  considered  as  the  fin- 
est  of  that  period,  Sudrovius,  Tumowski  and  others.  The  age 
was  also  rich  in  satires  and  epigrams,  Polish  as  well  as  Latin. 
Productions  of  this  class  by  the  two  Zbylitowskis,  Pudlowski, 
Kraiewski,  and  a  great  many  others,  are  still  extant.  The  facil- 
ity of  rhyme  in  a  language  so  rich  in  rhymes  as  the  Polish,  se- 
duced several  writers  to  use  verse  as  a  vehicle  for  the  most  trivial 
thoughts,  or  for  subjects  the  very  nature  of  which  is  opposed  to 
poetry.  Thus  Paprocki  of  Glogol,  who  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
diligent  historian  and  accurate  investigator  of  the  past,  wrote  his 
numerous  works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme.* 
Other  historical  poems  were  also  written,  which  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  utterly  deficient  in  merit,  had  they  been  transfer- 
red into  prose. 

Eloquence,  so  nearly  related  to  poetry,  and  which  neverthe- 
less, perhaps  on  that  very  account,  should  be  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  most  definite  limits,  is  a  gift,  the  cultivation  of  which  may 
be  expected  above  all  in  a  republic.  The  Poles  possess  indeed 
all  the  necessary  qualities  for  public  orators ;  and  eminent  tal- 
ents not  only  for  poetical  eloquence,  but  also  for  the  pulpit,  are 
not  uncommon  among  them.  Gomicki,  d.  after  1591,  Czam- 
kowski,  Odachowski,  and  others,  but  especially  the  first  named, 
were  considered  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  tbe  age. 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  exhibited  in  its  highest  emi- 
nence by  Skarga,  court  preacher  of  Sigismuod  III,  whom  bis 
cotemporaries  used  to  call  the  Polish  Chrysostom  ;  and  by  the 
learned  Jesuit  Wuiek,  who  also  translated  tbe  Bible  into  Polish.^ 
The  sermons  and  orations  of  both  of  them,  besides  numerous 
other  theological  productions,  were  published  at  the  time.   Oth- 

^^  This  latter  was  honoured  by  hia  countrymen  with  the  title  of 
the  Sarmatian  Ovid  ;  but  hia  pieces,  according  to  Bo  wring,  are  not  on- 
ly licentious,  but  also  vulgar.  See  Specimen  of  the  Polish  Poets,  p. 
29. 

^  The  same  individual  has  been  mentioned  as  a  Bohemian  writer ; 
see  above,  p.  458. 

^  See  note  63. 
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er  theological  writers  of  some  distinction  were,  among  the  cath-* 
olicsy  Stanislaus  Karnkowski  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  Bierkows- 
ki  who  was  Skarga's  successor,  Bialobrzeski»  Kuczborski,  the 
Jesuit  Rosciszewski  and  others ;  among  the  protestants,  Seklu* 
cyan  the  translator  of  the  Polish  Bible  for  protestants  ;^  Ko- 
szutski  of^arnowec,  Radomski,  Gilowski,  and  Budny,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Unitarians,  who  also  translated  the  Bible  into  Po- 
lish from  the  original  languages.'''^  We  must  remark,  that  the 
Polish  theological  literature  of  this  period  evinced  much  Jess  of 
a  polemical  spirit  than  might  have  been  expected,  in  an  age 
when  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  Bohemia  and  Germa- 
ny, abounded  in  controversial  books  and  pamphlets,  replete 
with  unchristian  bitterness  and  doctrinal  rigidity.  For  produc- 
tions of  this  character  we  have  to  look  in  Poland  to  the  following 
perk)d«  The  wise  moderation  of  the  two  Sigismuods  and  of 
Stephen  Bathory,  seems  to  have  had  a  prodigious  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  natk>n,  to  pacify  them  and  keep  them  within  ap- 
propriate limits. 

History,  especially  national  history,  was  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  subiects  most  worthy  of  human  attention.  History 
is  the  great  school,  in  which  nations  appear  as  the  pupils,  experi- 
ence as  the  teacher ;  and  the  fiite  of  mankind  depends  on  a  wise 
applk^atk>n  of  the  great  moral  lessons  which  they  daily  receive. 
Most  of  the  Polish  historians  of  this  age  preferred  however  the 
Latin  language ;  but  their  productions  are  too  intimately  connect- 
ed with  Poland  to  be  separated  from  its  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  named  here.  The  Polish  chronicle  written  by 
Matthew  of  Miecbow,  body  physician  to  Sigismund  I,  and  pub- 
lished in  1521,  was  the  first  historical  work  printed  in  Poland. 
Martin  Kromer,  bishop  of  Ermeland  or  Warmia,  called  the  Li- 
vy  of  Poland,  Wapowski,  Guagnini,  an  Italian,  but  naturaliced 
and  ennobled  in  Poland,  and  Piasecki,  a  protestant,  distinguished 
for  his  frankness,  wrote  works  on  Polish  history.  Koialowicz  wrote 
on  that  of  Lithuania.  They  all  wrote  in  Latin.  The  first  who 
published  an  historical  work  in  Polish  was  Martin  Bielski,  d. 
1576.  His  chronksle  of  Pbland,  which  is  of  high  vahie  in  everr 
respect,  b  written  in  a  style  so  beautiful,  that  it  was  called  hstyU 
JPor.  His  son  Joachim  continued  this  work,  as  far  as  to  the 
reign  of    Sigismund  III.^     Another  Polish  chronicle,  coro- 

™  See  note  63.  ^  See  note  63. 

^  Tbie  work  wae  first  printed  at  Ciacow  io  1507»  wider  ike  title 
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piled  with  more  erudilion  than  taste».  was  written  by  StryikcMra- 
kiy  the  author  ofmunerous  works  on  varkHis  subjects. 

Other  writers  of  (nerit— some  of  whom  published  original  works 
on  portions  of  history,  while  others  translated  the  Latin  volumes 
of  their  countrymen  or  those  of  classic  historical  authors— 'Were) 
Wargocki,  the  Polish  translator  of  Julius  Cesar,  ansl  other  Roman 
writers;  Orzechowski,  also  distinguished  as  an  orator;  Janu- 
szowski,  Blazowski,  Paszkowski,  Cyprian  Bazylik,  and  others* 
Works  on  tactics  were  published  by  the  grand  field-marshal  Tar^ 
nowski,  by  Strubicz  and  Cielecki.  Coileciions  of  statutes  and 
laws  were  made  by  Herbart,  Sapieba^  Groicki,  Sarnicfci,  and 
others. 

It  still  remains  to  note  the  progress  made  in  the  philo6ophk:al 
sciences.  We  remarked  above),  that  scieauGe  works  in  Poland 
were  mostly  written  in  Liatin ;  aod  since  the  case  with  them  is 
different  from  that  of  historical  works^ — because,  as  the  results 
of  scientific  examination  and  discovery,  they  are  independent  of 
the  country  tvhere  they  are  written,  and  belong  to  the  world,— 
we  therefore  mention  here  only  those  works  which  were  publish- 
ed in  the  Polish  language.  FaUmiers,  in  Latin  Phalimirus,  first 
veAtured  to  use  the  vernaci^lar  tongue  of  the  country  for  a  scien-' 
tific  book.  He  published  as  early  as  1534  a  work  on  natural 
histqry,  and  especially  materia  roedica.  The  first  ntedical  work 
in  the  Polish  language  was  written  in  1541  by  Peter  of  Kobyiin ; 
the  first  mathematical  work  by  Grzehski.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  Latosz,  Rosciszewski^  Andrew  of  Kobyiin,  Umia* 
stowski,  Spiczynski,  Siennik,  Oczko,  Grutinkis,  Syrenski,  in  Lat- 
in Sirenius,  etc.  all  physicians,  astronomers,  botanists,  eie.^ 

FOURTH  paaioo. 

Fron  tbt  eiwtioo  of  tlM  Craeo«iAa  fcniit  Seboob  In  A.  D.  1889,  to  th«  r«viv«l  of  wohaoe 

io  A.  Ik  VKO^ 

The  noble  race  of  the  Jagellons  had  become  extinct  on  the  death 
ofSiglsmund  Augustus,  in  1572.*  Poland  had  become  formally 

Kronika  PoUka,  The  first  part  of  it  was  repubfished  at  Warsaw  in 
1833,  forming  tbe  sixth  volume  of  the  great  collection  of  ancient  Polish 
authors  published  Hby  the  bookseller  GalezowskL 

^^  For  more  complete  ioformatioR  respecting  tbe  wrilers  of  this  pe- 
riod, see  Bentkowski's  IRst  lit.  PoU  Vol.  I.  ScbaflTarik's  QtfckuhU^ 
etc. 

^  We  mean  tbe  direct  male  deaoendaata  of  JageHo ;  for  deacen- 
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ED  elective  nioaarcbj.  Heoiy  of  Vabis  was  the  first  to  sob* 
scribe  the  pacta  conventOy  the  fundainental  law  of  the  national 
liberty  ;  the  natbD  bein|^  understood  to  consist  legally  only  of 
the  nobility.^  Stephen  Batbory's  strength  kept  the  discordant 
elements  together,  and  while  at  home  he  took  care  to  improve 
the  administratbn  of  justice,  and  erected  the  high  tribunab  of 
Petricau,  Lublin  and  Wiloa,  his  victorious  arms  in  his  contest 
with  Russia  raised  Poland  for  a  short  time  to  the  summit  of  its 
glory.  But  under  his  successor  Sigismund  III,  a  Swedish 
prince,  and  nephew  of  Sigismund  Augustus  and  of  Stephen,  be* 
gan  that  anarchy  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  of  Poland's  final  calamitous  fate.  For  about  fifty  years, 
the  Poles  still  maintained  with  equal  valour,  though  with  alter- 
nate good  and  ill  success,  their  warlike  character  abroad ;  even 
while  internal  disseniBioDS  and  bloody  party  strife  raged  in  their 
own  unhappy  country.  But  to  such  fundamental  evils,  com* 
bioed  with  the  rising  power  of  Russia,  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Kossaks  in  1654  occasioned  principally  by  religbus  oppression, 
and  with  the  gradual  but  sure  advancement  of  a  new  rival  in 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  hitherto  considered  as  a  weak^  ^ 
neighbour — to  all  these  influences,  the  building  thus  sapped  in  its 
foundation  could  yield  no  resistance,  and  its  walls  could  not 
but  give  way,  when  they  were  suddenly  shaken  by  the  hands  of 
avaricious  and  powerful  enemies  from  without. 
.  The  perversbn  of  taste,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenib  century  reigned  in  Italy,  and  thence  spread  over  all  Europe, 
with  much  more  rapidity  indeed  than  the  true  poetry  and  pure 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  done,  created  also  in  the  litera* 
tore  of  Poland  a  new  period,  which  through  the  political  cir- 

daiits  by  the  female  and  collateral  lines  occupied  the  throne  aAer 
Stephen  Bathory.  Poland  had  never  been  by  law  an  bjereditary  king- 
dom ;  but  in  most  cases  one  of  the  sons  or  brothers  of  the  last  king^ 
was  elected. 

^  These  pacta  convento,  to  which  numerous  articles  were  aAer^ 
wards  added,  not  only  limited  the  king  in  his  quality  as  king,  but 
even  also  as  a  private  man,  in  a  degree  to  which  no  freeman  would 
wiUingly  submit.  For  example,  he  was  not  allowed  to  marry  except 
with  the  oonsent  of  the  diet ;  and  as  each  single  nantius  iiad  the 
right  to  oppose  and  render  void  ^be  resolutions  of  the  united  estates 
by  his  iAcruM  teto,  the  kmg  could  not  marry  wbanever  it  occurred 
to  any  one  of  them  to  withhoU  Ub  consent.  In  1669  it  was  resolved 
that  BO  king  shoukl  be  aUowed  to  abdicate. 
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camstaoees  above  referred  to,  was  protracted  to  a  greater 
length  than  would  have  been  expected  in  a  literature  already  so 
rich  ID  national  models.  To  the  remarkable  activity  of  mind 
in  the  preceding  period,  there  followed  a  literary  lethargy.  A 
very  pernicious  influence  is  also  ascribed  by  the  literary  his- 
torians of  Poland,  to  the  Jesuits ;  ahhough  this  order  is  in  gen- 
eral disposed  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  science.  Under  Sigis- 
Diund  III,  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  npake  themselves  gradually 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  collies,  and  after  a  k>ng  and  obstinate 
struggle,  even  the  university  of  Cracow  had  ^  submit.  Ac* 
cordmg  to  Bentkowski,  it  was  principally  by  their  influence, 
that  the  tone  of  panegyric  and  of  bombast  was  introduced,  which 
for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  disgraced  the  Polish  litera- 
ture. The  tastelessness  of  this  style  reached  it^  highest  point  un- 
der John  Sobieski,  when  the  panegyrics  with  which  thisvictork>us 
captain  was  hailed  by  his  courtiers,  became  the  model  for  all 
similai*  productions.  The  fashion  first  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  period,  of  interspersing  the  Polish  language 
with  Latin  words  and  phrases,  became  during  the  present  more 
and  more  predominant ;   and  was  at  length  carried  so  far  as  to 

K'  e  even  to  Polbh  words  a  false  Latin  sound,  by  means  of  a 
tin  termination.  French,  German,  and  Italian  forms  of  ex- 
pression soon  obtained  the  same  right.  But  what  was  still 
worse,  and  what  indeed  afiected  the  language  roost  of  all,  was 
the  fact,  that  even  the  natural  structure  and  well  established  syn- 
tax of  the  Polish  language  had  to  give  place  to  an  injudicious 
imitation  of  foreign  idioms.  Thus  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
great  pliancy,  one  of  its  principal  excellencies,  became  a  source 
of  its  corruption.  Pokind,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  minds 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  were  tolerably  pacified  in  a  religk>us  re- 
spect, became  the  scene  of  theological  controversies  full  of  soph- 
istry and  bitterness,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  incipient  op- 
pression of  the  dissidents.  The  literature  was  overwhelmed 
with  pamphlets,  stufled  with  a  shallow  scholastic  erudition,  and 
written  in  a  style  both  bombastic  and  vulgar.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  was  not  limited  to  literature  and  science ;  it  had  a 
still  more  unhappy  result  in  its  active  consequences.  Poland 
became  also  during  this  century  the  theatre  of  a  religious  per- 
secutk>n,  less  authorized  by  even  the  semblance  of  law  than  any 
whk^h  had  before,  or  has  since,  occurred  in  other  countries. 
TheArians  or  Unitarians,  after  having  been  for  more  than  sixty 
years  tacitly  included  in  the  general  appellatbn  of   ~ 
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kail  to  sufltaiD  beiweeo  the  years  1638  and  1658  the  utmost  rig- 
our of  oppression,  and  were  finally  banished  from  the  country ; 
and  all  this  without  having  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  their  rights 
as  dissidents,  from  which  body  they  had  to  be  formally'  expelled 
by  the  united  hatred  of  the  other  protestants  and  catholics,  be- 
fore even  a  pretext  could  be  devised  of  proceeding  lawfully 
against  them.  Nor  had  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  after  the  exclusion  of  the  Unitarians,  Quakers, 
and  Anabaptists,  were  alone  comprized  under  the  name  of  dissi- 
dents, given  any  occasion  for  that  gradual  deprivation  which 
they  had  to  encounter  of  their  lawful  rights,  in  the  possession  of 
which  they  had  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  undisturbed.  The 
storm  which  threatened  them,  first  manifested  itself  publicly  in 
the  diets  of  1717  and  1718,  and  degenerated  at  last  into  open 
and  shameless  persecution.  In  the  year  1724,  a  quarrel  arose 
at  Thorn  on  occasion  of  a  procession  of  the  Jesuits,  between 
the  students  of  one  of  their  schools,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran 
gymnasium.  A  Lutheran  mob  intermeddled  and  committed 
some  excesses ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Jesuit  Wolanski, 
io  the  name  of  his  order,  instituted  a  lawsuit  against  the  Luther- 
an magistracy  of  the  city.  The  result  of  this  lawsuit  was  a  trag- 
edy, such  as  only  the  bloody  pages  of  the  books  of  the  inquisi- 
tion can  exhibit,  and  unequalled  as  to  its  motives  in  the  annals 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  the  perpetrators  were  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour  ;  while  Riisner,  the  president  of  the  city, 
together  with  eleven  citizens,  were  publicly  beheaded,  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  order. 

A  body,  which  acted  in  such  a  spirit,  placed  at  the  head  of 
public  education,  could  exert  but  a  very  injurious  influence  in  a 
moral  and  religious  respect ;  its  influence  on  the  literature  and 
language  has  been  described  above.  The  general  mental  par- 
alysis and  lethargy  which  reigned  in  Poland  during  this  period, 
pan  indeed  hardly  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  influence ;  but  the 
latter  served  greatly  to  increase  it.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
all  the  schools  in  the  whole  country  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  when  in  the  year  1 642  the  congregation  of  the 
Piarists  erected  their  first  school  in  Warsaw,  which  soon  was 
followed  by  several  others  founded  by  the  same  order,  these 
seminaries  had  to  struggle  for  nearly  a  century,  watched  and 
oppressed  by  the  jealousy  and  despotism  of  the  Jesuits,  before 
they  could  acquire  any  influence  consisent  with  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  founded.    To  the  talents  and  firmness  of  Stanislaus 
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Konarski,  himself  a  Piarist,  the  Polish  literary  btstoriaos  ascribe 
the  principal  merits  of  the  final  victory  of  his  order.  His  en- 
deavours indeed  were  favoured  by  a  combination  of  fortunate 
circumstances.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  found  a  friend  and 
protector  in  a  gifted  and  accomplished  king,  and  in  several 
bigb  minded  noblemen  of  even  more  than  regal  authority.  But 
the  period  of  pedantry,  perversion  of  taste,  aiu]  deficiency  of 
true  criticism,  bad  already  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  There  was  much  to  be  done  to  cleanse  the  beds 
in  the  garden  of  literature  fi*om  all  the  weeds  which  had  luxuri- 
ated there,  and  to  fertilize  a  soil  whkh  had  so  long  lain  fallow. 
The  details  of  these  endeavours  belong  however  to  the  follow- 
ing period. 

To  the  character  of  the  theological  literature  of  this  age,  we 
have  above  alluded.  Among  the  protestant  writers  were  An- 
drew and  Adalbert  Wengierski.  The  works  of  the  latter  gave 
occasicm  to  the  polemical  discussions  of  the  Jesuit  Possakowski, 
himself  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the 
Calvinistic  creed,  and  of  several  other  books.  Other  works 
on  subjects  of  theology  and  education,  or  collections  of  sermons 
and  devotional  exercises,  were  published  by  the  Jesuits  Szcza- 
niecki,  Koialowicz,  Sapecki,  Poninski,  Zulkiewski  and  others; 
and  the  Piarists  Gutowski,  Wysocki,  Rosolecki  and  others.  The 
Jesuit  Niesiecki  wrote  a  comprehensive  biblio-biographkal 
work  of  great  merit,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
sources  for  the  inquirer  in  Polish  history  and  literature.^  An- 
other Jesuit,  Wiiuk  Koiak>wicz,  translated  Tacitus'  Annals  into 
Polish,  and  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  Lithuania.  Knapski,  al- 
so a  Jesuit,  publbhed  a  large  dictionary  or  **  Thesaurus,"  which 
is  still  highly  esteemed.  Lubienski,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  wrote 
in  1740  the  first  detailed  geography  in  the  Polish  language. 
One  of  the  most  productive  writers  on  various  subjects  of  theolo- 
gy, hbtory,  and  politics,  was  Starowolski,  who  died  in  1656. 
Fourteen  of  his  forty-seven  works  are  written  in  Polish,  the  rest 
in  Latin.  We  mention  further,  as  geographical  and  historfeal 
writers  of  some  merit,  the  piarist  Kola,  professor  Saltszewicz, 
Chodkiewicz,  Nieroir  and  Chwaikowski ;  and  as  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  scholar  of  general  information,  Brosctus. 

We  conclude  this  perk)d  with  the  poets  of  that  age ;  who,  al- 
though perhaps  they  exhibited  more  talent  than  the  cotempora- 

ry  prose  writers,  must  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  poetry, 

■  ■■■■'  ■"'— ■  ■■  ■  -     ■    ■  ■ ,...,■-  ,  ^., .,..».. 

^  Korana  PoUka,  Lembei^  1728, 1743. 
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bttve  sufl^red  more  from  the  predominant  tasteles^ess  of  riie 
time.  Twardowski,  d.  1660,  must  be  named  first ;  a  poet  of 
^lendid  ^ifts,  but  of  an  impure,  bombastic,  rhetorical  style,  the 
author  of  numerous  lyrical  and  epic  poems  of  very  unequal  value. 
After  him  come  Vespasian  Kochowski,  the  best  lyric  poet  of  the 
age;  Oawinski,  a  very  productive  author,  whose  pastorals  have 
been  collected  by  Mostowski,  together  with  those  of  Kocbanowski, 
Simonides,  and  other  classical  poets;  and  Wenceslaus  Potocki, 
(be  author  of  novels,  poetry,  and  more  especially  epigrams,  not 
without  merit,  but  frequently  licentious  and  indelicate.  Among 
the  poets  of  this  age  who  are  in  some  measure  distinguished  by 
Polish  critics,  we  find  also  a  lady,  Elizabeth  Druzbacka,  a  po- 
etess of  high  rank,  but  without  a  literary  educatk>n  or  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages,  though  not  withont  natural  gifts. 
jSatires  were  written  by  Dzwonowski  and  Opalinski ;  historieal 
amd  didactic  poems  by  Bialabocki,  prince  Jaolonowski,  and  by 
Leszczjmski,  father  of  king  Stanislaus  Leszczynski.  Orid  was 
translated  by  ^ebrowski  and  Otfinowski ;  Lucan's  Pbarsalia  by 
Cbroscinski,  who  versified  also  portions  of  the  Bible;  and  again 
with  more  fidelity  and  skill  by  the  Dominican  monk  Bardzinski. 
Other  poet9  of  this  age  were,  prince  Lubomirski,  who  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth  and  wise  sayings  is  styled  the  Polish  Solo- 
mon ;  prince  Wisniowiecki,  who  published  whole  poems  with* 
out  the  letter  r,  because  he  could  not  pronounce  that  letter ; 
Bratkowski,  the  author  of  a  series  of  happy  epigrams ;  Falibo- 
gowskt,  Szymonowski,  the  Jesuits  Ignes  and  Poniatowftkiy  and 
others. 


FIFTH   FBRIOD.  . 
Tnm  StophM  KoDtnkl,  A.  D.  1760,  to  the  pmviit  Unit. 

The  Polish  language,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  was  in  8 
melancholy  state  ;  it  was,  to  use  Schafllarik's  expression,  strip- 
ped of  its  natural  gifts  of  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  strengtn, 
deformed  by  tastelessoess,  and  grown  childish  and  obsolete  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  just  at  the 
time  when  several  of  the  most  powerful  Polish  noblemen  began 
to  feel  an  intense  and  patriotic  interest  in  their  language, — ^the 
kmg  Stanislaus  Augustus  and  his  uncle  prince  Czartoryski  at 
their  head,— 4here  awoke  a  number  of  gifted  minds,  who  scat^ 
tered  to  rich  a  seed  in  tbs  loBg  deserted  though  still  fertito  soil, 
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that  the  field  of  Polish  literatare  soon  flourished  and  bore 
^gaio.  The  establ'ishmeDt  of  the  Monitor,  a  periodical  work,^ 
to  which  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  Poland  contributed^  first 
exerted  a  happy  influence  on  the  language.  Of  still  more  im- 
portance in  this  respect  was  the  establishment  of  a  national  stage, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  distinguished  and  well  qualified  men. 
But  the  measure  which  produced  more  effect  than  any  other, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Department  of  Education,  resolved 
upon  by  the  diet  of  1775.  Public  instruction  was  thus  made 
one  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  government  itself;  &nd  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  de- 
cline, was  finally  annihilated.  The  rich  income  of  this  order 
was  henceforth  entirely  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  learned  insti- 
tutions, to  which  free  access  was  given.  The  provincial  or  de- 
partmental schools  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  received  a  new 
organization  on  a  different  plan ;  and  the  university  of  Cracow 
resumed  again  its  former  rights.  In  respect  to  the  instruction 
and  melioration  of  the  situation  of  the  common  people,  we 
find  as  yet  no  attention  whatever  paid  to  these  important 
stibjects.  It  was  not  until  1 807,  or  the  foundation  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  under  the  administration  of  the  king  of  Saxony,- 
that  the  lower  classes  obtained  their  rights  as  men  ;  and  unfoir- 
uinately  even  then  without  the  power  of  availing  themselves  of 
these  rights.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  however,  and  some  of  his 
advisers  and  counsellors,  acted  with  an  honest  will  and  noble  in- 
tention ;  and  by  promoting  the  general  interests  of  mankind  in 
literature  and  science,  did  much  for  the  social  improvement  of 
iheir  own  coumry. 

Meanwhile  this  unhappy  country  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
violent  party  struggles;  during  which  the  beads  of  the  parties 
conducted  themselves  with  the  most  revolting  selfishness,  and  an 
entire  forget  fulness  of  all  political  consequences  and  of  their  own 
moral  responsibility.  The  fanaticism  o\  the  bishops  of  Cracow 
and  Warsaw  refused  to  the  dissidents  the  restoration  of  their 
rights ;  and  Russia  thus  acquired  the  first  pretext  for  intermed- 
dling with  Polish  affairs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Poland 
was  reduced  to.  that  torn  and  broken  state,  which  induced  Cath- 
acine  11  to  consider  it  as  a  country  <'  where  one  needed  only  to 
stoop,  in  order  to  pick  up  something."  For  a  short  time  this 
course  of  things  even  seemed  to  be  favourable  to  literature. 

^  In  1764 ;  it  waa  tha  first  periodical  ever  published  in  Poland. 
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The  minds  of  men  were  in  a  state  of  excitement,  which  gatre 
them  power  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary 
things.  But  a  reaction  very  naturally  followed.  After  twenty 
years  of  mental  and  political  struggles  and  combats,  to  sustain 
which  claimed  the  whole  united  powers  of  mind  and  soul, — 
twenty  years  richly  productive  in  every  respect — there  followed 
a  mental  calm,  an  intellectual  blank,  of  more  than  twelve  years. 
It  was,  as  if  with  the  political  dissolution  of  the  kingdom^  with 
the  annihilation  of  the  unity  of  the  nation,  this  latter  bad  sunk 
back  into  a  state  of  intellectual  paralysis.  The  interval  from  A. 
D.  1796  to  A.  D.  1807,  in  comparison  with  the  years  which 
preceded  and  have  followed,  was  remarkably  poor  in  produc- 
tions of  value.  The  literature  of  translations  rose  in  an  undue 
?roportion,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  sufiered  considerably, 
[•be  government  ot  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  acted  on  wise  and 
truly  humane  principles ;  and  during  the  short  period  between 
1Q&7  and  1812,  all  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 

5|r,  which  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  case  permitted. 
nder  this  administration  the  number  of  schools  rose  from  140 
to  634 ;  a  commission  was  instituted  for  procuring  the  publiea- 
tk>n  of  appropriate  books  of  instructk)n  in  the  Polish  language; 
and  several  similar  measures  were  taken  for  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Poland  in  1815,  entered  essentially  into  the  same  views ;  and 
vms  in  every  respect  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  men- 
tal facukies  of  the  nation.  The  modern  kingdom  of  Poland  em- 
braced, indeed,  not  much  more  than  the  sixth  part  of  the  vast 
territory  which  under  the  Jagellons  had  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  that  name.  Before  the  cessions  at  Andrussov  in  the  year 
1667,  the  ancient  kingdom  contained  sixteeB  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  census  of  the  nkodem  kingdom  i»  1818,  counted  only 
3,734,000.  But  that  the  population  of  this  exhausted  country^ 
increased  during  the  Russian  administration,— especially  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encouragement  given  to  foreign  colonists,  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  which  furnished  means  of  sup- 
port for  the  lower  classes,  and  other  similar  measures,-— is  appar- 
ent from  the  results  of  the  census  of  1827,  according  to  which 
the  kingdom  then  contained  3^705,000  inhabitants.^ 

In  the  field  of  science  and  literature  the  nobility  bad  at  length 
found  rivals  among  the  free  citizens ;   and  the  courts  of  these 

temples  were  now,  through  the  erectbn  of  village  schools,  made 

«-  -■        I  ■      ■■■'—     .  I  I  IP ■  I     I  1^—^  1. 1.  I     I  1.  ■  ■  > 

^  See  page  475  above. 
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accessibte  even  to  the  peasaat,  wbo  was,  in  name  at  least,  no 
longer  a  degraded  slaire.^  If  the  Russian  government  in  Po- 
land bad  be^n  exercised  in  practice,  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  wss  founded ;  if  Alexander's  first  intentioos 
had  been  practically  execiMed  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
happiness  of  bis  Polish  subjects  had  been  theoretically  planned ; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  minds 
of  the  Poles  to  the  loss  oi*  their  independence  as  a  nation,  which 
they  justly  coosider  as  an  inestimable  good.  We  have  here  no 
concern  with  politics,  except  so  far  as  tbey  have  a  necessary  in* 
fluence  on  the  state  of  general  cultivatbn ;  or  so  far  as  tbey  give 
birth  to  important  occasional  afiipearaoces  in  the  republic  of  let* 
ters.  If  considered  in  the  first  point  of  vteW|  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  the  Polish  nation  since  the  foundation  of  the  eent^im- 
tional  Russian  kingdom  of  Pinland  ia  18)5,  hasaaade  more  fvo* 
gross  towards  social  improvement,  and  baa  advanced  more 
towards  a  state  of  equality  in  a  aiental  and  intellectual  respect 
with  the  countries  of  middle  Europe,  vis.  Germany,  France  aiid 
England,  than  during  the  whole  vast  period  of  their  prevkHia 
existence.  For  most  of  tihese  in^roveittents,  however,  the  pre* 
paration  bad  already  been  made,  in  the  last  ten  years  before  tbe 
qissolutioo  of  the  republic*  The  emancipation  of  tbe  serfs,  wbo 
comprised  the  whole  peasantry,  on«  of  the  fondamental  laws  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1 807,  was  confirmed  at  tbe  creation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1815,    In  ^boi  diet  of  tbe  kiBgdo»» 

^"   —   -■  ■     ■  ■  ■■    !■  11  ■         ■»    ■  ■■■■^^      ip.llM.      I      ■■  yi  ■■       iW  Bl^^^l   —   11    ■■  II     I  *■■■■—■■        ^^     .1      -^    ■     "  ■    ■■  "^      *  ■  ■  I  p   — 

^  The  Polish  serfis  were  indeed  never  regular  slaves ;  btu  Sfierelj 
f(lebae  adscript^  i.  e.  tbey  cQuld  not  be  sold  separately  as  mere  things, 
hut  only  with  the  soil  they  cuhivated,  which  they  bad  no  right  to  leave. 
They  were  not  reduced  even  to  this  state  before  tbe  fifteenth  or  ms- 
teenth  century ;  for  one  of  the  siadittes  «f  C^imir  tbe  Great  idlowa 
tbem  the  privilege  of  seUing  their  property  and  leaving  wlieaaver 
ikty  ware  ill-treaifeed.  Of  the  pnsasat  ehite  of  tbe  IV>liih  peaaaniry,  ibe 
auther  of  *  Poland  under  tbe  doDriDien  of  Russia,*  (Beet.  18844  8Bf«a: 
**  Tbe  PoGsh  peasant  uaight  perbapa  be  about  as  free^  as  my  dog  waa 
in  Warsaw ;  for  I  eerftaiuly  should  not  have  prevented  the  animal  ftom 
learning,  bad  he  been  so  incluied,  some  tricks  by  which  be  eould 
earn  the  reward  of  an  extra  bone.  The  freedom  of  the  wretched  Po- 
lish serfs  is  much  the  same  as  the  freedom  of  their  cattle ;  for  tliey 
are  brought  up  with  as  little  of  human  cuhivation/'  etc.  p.  165.  And 
agton:  **The  Polish  serf  is  in  every  part  of  the  country  extremely 
poor,  and  of  all  the  living  creatures  I  have  met  with  'nt  tbia  world,  or 
seen  4eaoribedin  books  of  MOund  hisbN-yi,  he  Is  the  meal  wreiebed.'^ 
p.l7€. 
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wt  <m}j  ibe  oebSky  and  the  p>?«niineot,  but  also  the  oktea  and 
ainaUer  Gommuoilies  bad  their  own  representatives;  and  all 
cbriatiao  deoomioatioDs  acquired  equal  political  rights.  To  the 
UDiversities  of  Cracow,  Wilaa,  and  Lerobergy^  there  was  added 
io  1818  a  fourth  at  Warsaw,  The  kingdom  of  Polaod  contaiiH 
ed  iQ  1837,  io  each  of  its  eight  waiwodships,  a  palatine  school, 
and  besides  this  three  other  institutions  for  the  higher  branchea 
of  education;  fourteen  principal  departmeot  schoob,  and  nine 
for  sub-departments ;  several  profesmoat  seainar ies  for  minersi 
teachers,  agricukurists,  and  others ;  a  military  academy,  a  school 
for  cadets,  and  a  nitmber  of  elementary  schools,  both  private 
and  pubiic«^  The  Russisfl-PQlish  provinces,  i.  e.  the  part  of 
Poland  united  widi  Russia  in  the  three  successive  dismember^ 
loents  of  Poland,  participale  in  all  the  means  of  edtieation  which 
the  Russian  empire  afibrds ;  tbe  province  of  West  Pniasia  9/aA 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  in  those  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Prussia^ 
where  an  enlightened  government  has  made,  as  is  generally  ae- 
knowledged,  the  mental  improvement  of  the  lower  .classes  one 
of  its  principal  objects.  Tbe  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galfcia  bad 
in  tbe  year  1819  two  lyceums,  twelve  gymnasiums,  sevcnA 

^  Lemberg  indeed  can  hsrdly  be  called  a  Polish  QotTersfty.  All 
lis  proiessora  are  Ghimiaiis^  and  tbe  lectures  are  delivered  In  Latin  or 
Qeirnae.  it  baa  only  three  frcuhies,  viz.  tbe  pbiloaopbieal,  theology 
ieal  and  juridicai.  Fov  roedmee  i|  has  enly  a  prepanlery  scboo^  the 
Qourse  Mag  finished  at  Vieoiuu  Among  tbe  65  medical  students  of 
]i832,  there  were  4X  Jews.  Tbe  onUertity  had  in  that  year,  in  at^  1291 
etudents.  For  the  theological  and  juridical  courses,  which,  according 
to  law,  com  prise  each  four  years,  a  previous  preparation  ef  two  years 
spent  in  philosophical  studies  is  required  by  the  government.  Thus 
the  regular  course  of  an  Austrian  student  lasts  six  years.  The  same 
measures  were  taken  to  Germanize  Cracow,  during  the  Austrian  ad- 
ministiation ;  but  when  in  1815  Graoew  became  a  free  city,  it  parted 
with  all  its  German  professors  and  became  again  a  genuine  PeNsib  un**- 
venity. 

^  From  the  account  given  of  tbe  state  of  the  Pofish  common  pecK 
pie  in  note  87  above,  we  roust  conclude  that  this  number  is  very  smalL 
Mr  Ljach  Szyrma,  tbe  author  of  Letters  on  Poland,  (Edrob.  I8S3,)  says: 
**  Tbe  lower  claseee,  nnfovtenately,  de  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing preportionally  beneCKed-  by  tbe  leaniiiig  ye^oisite  le  their  social' 
eendlsion.  Tbe  pansb  scboebi  aie  not  aufficknt  to  impeevei  them  in 
Ums  xespe^t )  mm}  iie  village  aeheols,  upoD  wUbh  iboir  bepea  cfaisfl|i 
rest,  ar«  net  nueftreiuk"  p»144i» 
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other  institutioDs  for  edacatioQ  of  diflbrent  names  and  for  speeifie 

! purposes,  and  also  numerous  elementary  schools.  The  catbo* 
ic  religion  is  here  the  only  reigning  one ;  ahhough  the  protes- 
tants,  who  here  are  still  comprised  under  the  name  of  dissi- 
dents, are  tolerated. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  Polish  nation  occupied  in  1827 
Dot  less  than  sixty  printing  offices  and  twenty  boolcs^Ilers.  Of 
the  latter  fifteen  were  in  Warsaw,  the  rest  scattered  over  all  the 
province  formerly  helonging  to  Poland.  At  Warsaw  alone,  five 
daily  political  papers,  and  one  weekly,  were  published  in  the  Po* 
lish  language ;  besides  these  there  existed  only  five,  viz.  one 
in  each  of  the  four  larger  cities,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Wilna,  and 
Posen,  and  a  fifth  at  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  other  periodi- 
cals for  scientific  objects  published  at  Warsaw ;  while  in  the 
other  cities  the  Grerroan  publications  of  that  character  are  chief- 
ly read.  The  periodical  published  by  the  national  institution, 
called  after  count  Ossolinski,  at  Lemberg,  is  however  consider- 
ed as  the  most  important  in  the  Polish  language. 

The  high  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  that  glowing  patriot- 
ism ibr  which  they  are  so  distinguished,  has  induced  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  unnatural  partition  and  amalgamation 
with  foreign  nations,  to  devote  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  sole  na- 
tbnal  tie  which  still  binds  together  thesubjectsof  so  many  d^r- 
ent  powers-— their  language.  There  have  been  numerous  learned 
societies  founded,  among  which  above  all  the  society  of  the 
friends  of  science  at  Warsaw,  to  whom  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  nation  belong,  must  be  distinguished.  Academies  of  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  established,  and  associations  formed  for  vari- 
ous scientific  purposes.  The  influence  of  all  these  institutions! 
more  especially  that  of  the  above  mentioned  society  at  Warsaw, 
has  been  very  favourably  employed  in  limiting  that  of  the 
French  and  German  languages,  naturally  induced  by  political 
circumstances. 

The  French  language  indeed,  independently  of  the  political 
events  of  modem  times,  had  already  acted  powerfully  on  the 
Polish  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  period.  In  poetry,  the  aSbcted  bombastic  school  of 
the  Gongorists  and  Marinists  had  been  supplanted  throughout  all 
Europe  by  the  better  taste  of  the  cold,  stiff,  and  formal  French 
poets,  whose  defects  it  was  much  easier  to  imitate  than  their 
merits.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  French  laogtiage 
reigned  with  an  uncontrolled  and  unlimited  sovereignty  over  alt 
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tbe  Iheraiy  world.  But  iu  most  absolute  domioioo  was  io  Po- 
land. In  tbe  maooers  of  tbe  nobiliiy  of  tbis  country,  French 
rracefulDessand  ease  were,  in  a  peculiar  and  interesting  manner,' 
blended  with  the  daring  heroism  of  tbe  knight  and  uie  luxuri- 
ousness  of  tbe  Asiatic  despot.  French  refinement  and  French 
witticism  covered  the  rudeness  and  revelry  characteristic  of  tbe 
middle  ages.  French  teachers  and  governesses  bad  inundated 
tbe  whole  country,  and  a  journey  to  France  was  among  tbe 
requisite  conditions  of  an  accomplished  education.  Tbe  Polish 
writers — all  of  them  belonging  to  the  nobility— to  whom  from 
their  youth  the  French  language  was  equally  familiar  with  their 
own,  unconsciously  disfigured  the  latter  by  Gallicisms ;  since 
French  forms  of  Expression  seemed  to  be  the  best  adapted  for 
tbe  expression  of  French  thoughts  and  French  philosophy. 
Long  after  the  rest  of  literary  Europe  had  shaken  oflT  tbe  yoke, 
tbe  Polish  poets,  although  the  genius  of  their  rich,  creative,  and 
pliant  language  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  slavery,  continued 
to  submit  to  French  rules  and  laws,  and  do  so  partly  still.  But 
tbe  different  character  of  the  language  and  ot  the  nation,  im- 
presses nevertheless  a  very  difierent  stamp  on  the  Polish  po- 
etical literature. 

We  begin  tbe  enumeration  of  tbe  distinguished  writers  of  this 
period  with  its  principal  founder,  Stephen  Konarski,  who  was 
born  A.  D.  1700  and  died  in  1773.  In  bis  seventeenth  year 
he  entered  the  order  of  Piarists,  and  became  later  a  professor 
b  the  college  of  this  congregation  at  Warsaw.  After  a  long 
stay  in  Italy  and  France,  be  returned  to  Poland )  accompanied 
king  Stanislaus  Lesasczynski  to  Lorrain ;  but  again  returned  to 
his  country  and  founded  several  institutions  for  education  in 
Warsaw,  Wilna  and  Lemberg,  on  principles  different  from 
those  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1747  be  went  a  third  time  to 
France,  but  returned  after  three  years ;  and  from  that  time  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  literary  and  mental  reform  of  bis 
own  country.  Of  bis  printed  works,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
fourteen  are  written  in  Polish.  They  embrace  difierent  topfes 
in  poetry,  and  a  tragedy  ;  but  his  principal  merits  lie  in  bis  wri- 
tings on  the  subject  of  politics  and  education.^  After  him  we 
name  tbe  illustrious  philosopher  Stanislaus  Leszczynski.  Most  of 

*  His  works,  which  ha^e  never  been  collected,  are  enumerated  in 
BentkowskPs  Histoty  of  Polish  literature.  Konarski  was  the  first 
who  venmred  publicly  to  assail  the  Zrt&enMi  veld. 
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bis  tvKirks,  on  pdhies  ftnd  ethficsr,  irere  written  in  Freneb ;  h 
fthe  Polish  langun^  he  wrote,  besides  one  or  two  otiief  woir1ts» 
a  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  verse.^  Zaloskfy 
imown  more  especially  by  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  celebra- 
aad  library,  in  which  be  spent  an  immense  fortune,  and  which  he 
filially  made  over  to  his  country,^  was  the  friend  of  king  Stanis- 
laos  and  of  Konarski.  In  possession  of  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  a  very  extensive  erudition,  which  however 
be  owed  more- to  his  remarkable  memory  than  to  any  distinguish- 
ed capacity,  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  Latin  and  Polish  books 
on  literary  and  biographical  subjects  and  on  poetry ;  in  all  which 
the  genius  of  the  preceding  period  still  reigns.  Another  noble- 
man of  high  rank  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotism 
and  erudition^  was  Wenceslaus  Rzewuski,  waiwode  of  Podolifti 
and  contemporary  with  Zaluski,  whom  he  surpassed  however  in 
Critical  taste  and  productive  powers.  His  translatk)n  of  the  Psalms 
is  highly  esteemed.  A  still  higher  name  as  a  patron  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  is  the  uncle  of  king  Stanislaus  Augustus,  prince  Ad- 
am Czartoryski.  He  was  marshal  of  the  diet  in  1764,  when 
the  ill  famed  Itberum  veto  was  abolished,  which  gave  to  every 
deputy  singly  the  right  of  overthrowing  the  otherwise  unanimous 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  thus  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
lawless  disorder  which  disgraced  the  sessions  of  this  body.  His 
merits  as  a  statesman  and  a  Mecaenas,  are  equal.  Several  histor- 
ical works  designed  to  advance  the  honour  of  Poland,  were  pub- 
lished under  his  care  and  at  his  instigatk>n.  Amid  all  his  nu- 
merous avocatk)ns,  he  found  time  to  write  several  pieces  for  the 
Mtional  stage,  whk^b,  as  a  promoter  of  the  purity  of  the  language, 
was  a  subject  of  his  particular  care  and  attention.^  By  the  side 
ef  the  name  of  Czartoryski,  shines  that  of  Potocki.  More  than 
one  member  of  this  UJustrkHis  family  bad  in  former  times  ac- 

•1  Nancy  1733. 

?^  This  eelebrated  libniry  was  tranafturrod  to  St.  Peterabwr;  at  the 
dinnemJl>ermeot  of  PoJaody  and  has  not  yet  beeo  reator^ 

.  •*  The  Czartoryskis  may  justly  be  called  the  Polish  Medici,  horn 
tbB  liberal  patrunage  wlifch  the  accompliafaed  members  of  this  fkmily 
ba^a  ever  given  to  talent  and  liierary  merit.  Tbeir  eelebrated  seat, 
F^lawir  tbe  suliject  of  asaoy  songs  a«d  also  of  an  episode  hi  Pe- 
liiie's  Jardins,  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Riisaiopa  in  tbe  late  war^  and 
ita  literary  treasures  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  St.  Petenbui^. 
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J  aired  the  right  of  citiitens  in  the  republic  of  letters*  Count  Paol 
^ococki  and  his  grandson  Anthony,  in  the  seventeenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  both  equally  celebrated  for 
their  talents.  The  works  of  the  former  were  published  by  count 
Zaluski,  under  the  title  of  Genealogia  Potockiana  ;  the  speeches 
and  addresses  of  the  latter,  are  partly  printed  in  Daneykowicz' 
Suada  Polonoj  and  were  in  their  time  considered  as  models. 
But  the  most  elevated  rank  in  this  family  is  occupied  by  the  two 
brothers  Ignatius  and  Stanislaus  Kostka  Potocki,  whether  as  pat- 
rk)ts  and  statesmen,  or  as  writers  and  patrons  of  science.  Ignatius, 
besides  promoting  several  literary  undertakings,  and  bearing  the 
ex{>enses  of  more  than  one  journey  for  the  purposes  of  sci- 
ence and  learning,  was  himself  a  distinguished  writer.  He  trans- 
lated Condillac's  work  on  logic,  and  introduced  it  into  the  Polish 
schools  as  a  class  book.  His  merits  in  respect  to  public  ed- 
ucation are  great ;  be  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  promoters  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs ;  and  at  his  death  in  the  year  1809, 
be  left  behind  the  reputation  of  a  true  friend  of  the  people. 
His  brother  Stanislaus  Kostka,  although  entertaining  the  same 
political  principles,  did  not  take  the  same  active  part  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Poles  for  their  expiring  independence ;  he  retir- 
ed to  Austria  after  the  king  had  joined  the  confederation  of  Tar- 
gowicz^and  there  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  studies.  lo 
1807  he  returned  to  his  country,  and  there  as  president  of  the^ 
department  for  schools  and  education,  he  found  means  to 
carry  out  bis  enlightened  views  and  benevolent  intentions  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  At  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  in  J  81 5,  he  was  made  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
was  always  found  at  the  head  of  every  noble  and  patriotic  under- 
taking. From  his  oratorical  powers,  he  was  called  prineep$  eZo- 
quentiae*  In  respect  to  genius  he  was  above  bis  brother ;  al- 
tnough  the  latter  seems  to  have  surpassed  him  in  energy  of  char- 
acter. His  principal  work,  *<  on  Style  and  Eloquence,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1815;  another  work  of  value  is  his  translation  of 
Winkelmadn's  book  on  ancient  art,  which  he  accompanied  by 
illustrations  and  remarks,  but  did  not  finish.  His  innuence  on 
Polish  literature  was  decided.^  Another  nobleman,  distinguish- 

^  The  title  of  the  former  work  is :  O  wjfmowU  %  «i|yltf,  Warsaw 
1815 — 16.  Another  work  is  Poehwaiy^  mowy  %  mprauy^  i.  e.  Euhv 
gie%  Speeches  and  Essays,  among .  which  are  nine  on  Polish  Ihe- 
rature,  Warsaw  1816.      Stanislaus  Potocki  wis  also  tbepfiaeiiial 
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^  IIS  an  ofator  and  political  writer,  was  Hugo  Kollaatayt  eount 
Sztumbergy  who  published  together  with  Ignatius  Potocki  a  hie* 
tory  of  tlie  constitution. 

At  the  bead  of  the  historical  writers  of  Poland  stands  howev- 
er Naruszewicz,  the  faithful  translator  of  Tacitus,  whose  style  he 
adopted  also  in  his  original  works.  His  history  of  the  Polish 
nation  is  considered  as  a  standard  work ;  as  a  productbn,  which 
in  respect  to  eruditioui  philosophical  conception,  and  style,  is  the 
chef  iP(Buvre  of  Polish  literature,  and  would  be  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  that  of  every  nation.  The  six  volumes  of 
this  work  comprise  only  the  period  between  A.  D.  965  and  1386, 
beginning  with  the  second  volume ;  as  for  the  first,  which  wasto 
have  contained  the  earliest  history  of  Poland,  be  intended  to 
have  executed  it  afterwards,  and  had  indeed  collected  all  the  ne- 
cessary materials,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  The  Warsaw 
Society  of  Friends  of  Science  published  it  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  principal  talents  of  Poland 
in  the  continuation  of  his  work.  This  was  done  in  such  a  way, 
that  each  writer  was  to  undertake  the  history  of  the  admioistra- 
tioR  of  a  single  king ;  and  at  last,  after  each  work  had  ap- 
peared separately,  the  society  was  to  make  a  collection  of  toe 
whole,  and,  if  necessary,  cause  it  to  be  rewritten.  Several  able 
men  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  The  plan  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  by  its  very  nature  excluded  all  unity  of  character, 
seems  tq  have  met  with  more  approbation  than,  according  to  our 
opinion,  it  deserved.  The  Polish  public  is  however  indebted  to  it 
fer  more  than  one  valuable  work  on  history,  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  Naruszewicz  had  collected  for  this  work  a  library  of 
oiaterials,  in  360  folio  volumes.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  the 
Tartars,  a  biography  of  the  Lithuanian  captain  Chodkiewicz, 
at^  was  ^dnfiired  as  a  poet.  He  died  u  i796,  it  is  said  of  grief 
a^  the  fate  of  his  gtihappy  country. 

Naruszewicz  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  himself  ef 
^t  order  until  Hs  dissolution.  He  died  as  bishop  of  Luck.  In 
respect  tq  time  be  stands  as  the  first  eminent  writer  of  a  new  pe»- 
fiad,  ywfk  on  the  verge  of  the  past ;  and  even  his  warmest  adtnirt 

er^  do  not  deny  thatbe  partksipeted,  in  some  alight  degree,  in  the 

»  ■  ■  ■       

mover  in  the  publication  of  the  splendid  work :  Mowamtniartf^wn  Po- 
'Miat  Cmwfknsia^ .  Wafsaw  1893.  Stanisiaus  Kosdui  P.  must  not 
lie  oonfbumleil  with  Staniskioa  Felix  P^  his  cousin,  one  of  the  most 
shlipan  advoeatea  of  the  andent  eeaatiCittioa  and  its  eorrtiptioni^ 
■eWhii eauatry  lo  Jtinmi. 
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ehitracter  of  that  Mst,  by  a  certain  inclioatbD  to  panegyric  and 
a  flowery  style.  But  in  energy  and  richness  of  thought  he  far 
surpasses  all  his  predecessors,  and  has  not  yet  been  reached  by 
any  who  have  written  after  him.^ 

Another  historical  work  of  value  on  Poland,  was  edited  by  Le- 
lewel.  The  history  of  Poland  by  Waga,  in  the  want  of  a  more 
suitable  work,  had  been  in  use  as  a  class  book  in  the  Polish 
schools  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Lelewel,  in  order  to  improve 
its  popularity,  took  this  book  as  a  foundation,  but  completely  re- 
cast it,  divided  the  history  of  Poland  according  to  a  plan  per- 
fectly new,  completed  the  work,  and  published  it  under  Wage's 
name.  His  rich  additions  regard  chiefly  the  legislature,  statis- 
tics, and  the  cuhivation  of  the  country.  His  very  division  of 
the  history  of  Poland,  into  Poland  conquering,  Poland  divided, 
Poland  flourishing,  and  Poland  on  the  decline,  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  political  tendency  of  his  work,  and  his  desire  to  im- 
press upon  the  Polish  youth  the  great  moral  lessons  which  his- 
tory presents. 

Another  history  of  Poland  of  more  extent  was  published  by 
Bantkie.  Leiewel  said  of  the  second  edition  of  this  book, 
which  appeared  in  1820,  that  "a  more  perfect  work  in  this  de- 
partment did  not  exist.'' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  time  on  history 
and  bibliography,  was  the  Jesuit  Albertrandy,  who  besides  be- 
ing the  author  of  several  historical  works  and  treatises,  was  in- 
defatigable in  collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  his  country. 
He  went  to  Italy,  and  here  gathered  during  a  stay  of  three 
years  a  hundred  and  ten  folio  volumes  of  extracts,  entirely  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  He  then  went  to  Stockholm  and  Up- 
aal,  where  the  most  important  manuscripts  relative  to  Poland  are 
deposited.  The  Swedish  government  was  narrow-minded 
enough,  to  allow  him  access  to  their  libraries  only  on  conditk>n  of 
bis  not  taking  any  written  notes.  But  Albertrandy  bad  so  re- 
markable a  memory,  that  he  was  able  to  make  up  for  this  di^ 
advantage,  by  writing  down  every  evening  all  that  he  had  read 
during  the  day,  and  added  in  this  way  not  less  then  ninety  felk> 
volumes  to  his  library  of  manuscripts. 

^'  His  complete  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  collection  of 
count  Mostow^,  Warsaw  1804—5, 13  volumes.  Tbey  appeared  in 
1834  at  Brealau  in  a  stereoQrpe  edition,  in  six  volumes.  Poetical  woika, 
Wan.  1778. 
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PoruoDS  of  Polish  history  or  subjects  beloogiog  to  it  were 
treated  with  success  by  the  poet  Nierocewicz ;  by  Beotkowski, 
Kwiatkowskif  Soltykowicz,  Surowiecki,  Lelewel,  Onacewicz, 
the  counts  Ossolioski  and  Czaki,  the  former  distinguished  by 
learning  and  critical  discernnaent,  the  latter  the  author  of  an  es- 
teemed history  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  laws;  by  Maiewski, 
Siarczynskiy  and  others.  The  princess  Isabella  Czartoryski  ia« 
tended  her  ^^  Pilgrim  of  Dobroroil,"  to  be  a  book  of  historical  in- 
struction for  the  common  people.  Abridgements  of  Polish  history 
were  gi^en  by  Miklaszewski  and  Falenski.  The  historical  songs 
written  by  Niemcewicz,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Warsaw  Society 
of  Friends  of  Science,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
history,  as  well  as  to  poetry,  since  they  are  accompanied  by  val- 
uable historical  illustrations.  The  same  author  wrote  Memoirs 
on  ancient  Poland.  Turski  translated  the  memoirs  of  Choi- 
sain  on  the  administration  of  Henry  ofValois;  and  the  memoirs 
of  Michael  Oginski,  Sur  la  Pologne  et  les  Polonais  de- 
pvis  1788  jusgu^en  1815,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  our  time.  The  modern  periodicals  likewise  contain 
many  well  written  historical  essays,  some  of  them  of  decided 
importance.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Memoin  of  War- 
saw, and  also  of  Lemberg,  the  Scientific  Memoirs^  the  Wilna 
and  Warsaw  Journals^  the  Bee  of  Cracow,  the  Am  of  Pozoa- 
nia,  and  others. 

We  have  remarked  above,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Polish 
literature,  that  although  Poland  has  always  been  rk^h  in  talents 
of  every  description,  yet  its  literary  contributions  have  aimed 
less  at  the  advancement  of  science  in  general,  than  to  exalt  tlie 
glory  of  the  Polish  name,  and  thus  have  aa  immediate  reflexive 
influence  on  the  nation.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  history  of  other 
countries  has  received  tittle  attention,  not  excepting  even  ancient 
history.  Poland  indeed  does  not  possess  a  single  distinguished 
work  on  foreign  history ;  and  their  Gibbons  and  Robertsons 
seem  ever  to  have  been  ab^rbed  in  their  own  patriotic  inter- 
ests. As  writers  of  merit  on  universal  history  and  its  auxiliary 
branches,  we  may  mention  Cajetan  and  Vincent  Skrzetuski,  count 
John  Potocki,  Bobusz,  Jodlowski,  Sowioski,  prince  Sapieha^ 
count  Berkowski,  and  above  all  Lelewel,  whose  work  on  the 
discoveries  of  the  Carihaginians  and  Greeks  has  been  translated 
into  German,  (A.  D.  1832,)  accompanied  by  an  introduction 
from  the  celebrated  Ritter. 
The  Polish  language,  the  purity  of  which  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  preseot  period  was  an  object  of  particular  attentioo,  has  in 
our  own  century  been  the  subject  of  numecous  learned  inquiries, 
some  of  which  have  added  considerably  to  the  light  thrown  in 
modern  times  by  Slavic-German  scholars  upon  the  Slavic  Ian* 
guages  and  Slavic  history  in  general.  Linde,  besides  several 
other  philobgical  and  historical  writings,  has  enriched  Slavic 
literature  with  a  comparative  critical  dictionary  in  six  volumes, 
which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  lan- 
guage. Bantkie,  the  author  of  several  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical works  of  great  merit  in  the  Polish,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  has  written  a  Polish  grammar  and  Polish-Ger- 
Jian  dictionary.  Rakowiecki  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the 
ui  Ruttorumf  introduced  by  a  critical  preface,  and  accompa- 
nied with  many  explanatory  notes.  We  must  however,  take 
this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  Polish  critics  in  general,  although 
perhaps  in  every  other  respect  qualified  as  sagacbus  and  impar- 
tial judges,  are  by  no  meao^  infallible  on  subjects  which  have 
any  relation  to  their  own  country.  The  glory  and  honour  of 
their  own  natk>n  are  always  with  them  the  principal  objects,  to 
which  not  seldom  the  impartiality  of  a  scientific  inquirer,  and 
even  historical  truth,  is  unscrupulously  sacrificed.  Maiewski 
wrote  a  book  rich  in  ideas  on  the  Slavi  }*  bibliographical  works, 
and  books  on  the  literary  history  of  Poland  have  been  published 
by  Chromtnski,  Sowinski,  Juszynski,  count  Ossolinski,  Szumski^ 
and  more  especially  by  Bentkowski.^  Count  Stan.  Potocki's 
works  contain  likewise  a  number  of  articles  on  Polish  literature. 
In  the  previous  periods,  all  bibliographical  works  were  written  in 
Latin. 

The  eminent  talent  of  the  Poles  for  eloquence,  enjoyed,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  period  and  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
republic,  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  developement,  among 
the  intellectual  struggles  and  combats  occasioned  by  the  politica} 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  disGussk>n  of  new  political 
theories.  The  constitutional  diet  of  1788 — 1791  exhibited  a 
rich  store  of  oratorical  talent.  The  names  of  the  Potockis, 
Sapieha,  Czartoryski,  Kollantay,  Matuszewicz,  Nieiiicewbz, 
Soityk,  Kicinski,  and  others,  were  known  with  distinction  all 
over  the  world.    The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  of  course 

•  O  Slawianacki  kk pobrahfmcach,  Warsaw  1816. 

^  Bentkowski's  Hxttoriya  lUeratwry  PoUk.  Ware.  1814,  contains  a 
catalogue  of  all  works  published  on  Polish  literature,  to  1814 ;  sect 
Vol.  I.  p.  1—73. 
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mach  less  cultivated  in  a  nation  wbicb  lives  chiefly  in  polilica* 
Lacbowski,  a  Jesuit  and  court  preacher  of  the  last  king,  is  hy 
the  Poles  considered  as  a  very  distinguished  preacher,  although 
according  to  German  judges  he  was  shalk>w  and  voluble;  and 
was  surpassed  hy  bis  coteroporary  Wyrwicz,  and  above  all 
by  Karpowicz.  Prazmowski,  Jakubowski,  Woronicz  bishop 
of  Warsaw,  Szianawski,  Szweykowski,  Zacharyaszewicz,  and 
others,  are  esteemed  as  powerful  preachers. 

Besides  the  oratorical  powers  and  the  historical  productions 
of  the  Poles,  the  reputation  of  their  modem  literature  rests 
chiefly  on  poetry.  Although  the  Polish  poets  adhered  longer 
to  the  strict  rules  of  Boileau  than  the  rest  of  £urope,  and  have 
only  in  the  most  recent  times  chosen  better  models  in  the  Ger- 
mans and  English— -without  however  having  been  able  to  free 
themselves  entirely  from  their  French  chains— yet  the  natkioal 
genius  of  their  language  has  often  conquered  the  artificial  re* 
straints  of  narrow  rules  and  arbitrary  laws.  Naruscewicz,  the 
celebrated  historian,  occupies  also  a  distingu'ished  rank  as  a  poet 
He  translated  Anacreon  and  some  of  Horace's  odes ;  but  wrote 
still  more  original  pieces,  odes,  pastorals,  epigrams,  satires,  and 
a  tragedy  entitled  '  Guido.'  The  most  distinguished  poet  uo* 
der  Stanislaus  Augustus  was  Krasicki,  bishop  of  Ermeland  or 
Warmia,  and  later  of  Gnesen,  the  Polish  Voltaire.  Hie  prin- 
cipal works  are  an  epk^  under  the  title  of  fVoyna  Chodmska^ 
or  *  War  of  Cbocim,'  and  three  comic  epics,  one  of  which.  Mom 
ackomachiaj  ridicules  the  monkish  system  and  exhibits  its  ab* 
surdity  in  strong  coburs.  He  wrote  this  poem  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  whose  coterie  of  literary  friends 
be  belonged.  His  great  heroic  epic  is  considered  by  bis  coun- 
trymen as  a  standard  work ;  while  foreigners  look  at  it  as  a  val- 
uable historical  poem  indeed,  but  as  utterly  deficient  in  true 
epic  power  and  original  invention.  His  smaller  poems  and 
prose  writings  are  replete  with  wit  and  spirit ;  and  as  a  prose 
writer  he  appears  as  one  of  the  few  who  were  not  blind  to  the 
defects  and  ibllies  of  their  countrymen.  Of  his  translations  we 
mentk>n  Ossian  and  Plutarch.^  Trembecki,  d.  1812,  as  a 
lyric  poet,  takes  equal  rank,  according  to  some  Polish  critics^ 
with  Krasicki.     His  chief  poem,  Zojiowka,  which  baa  been 

^  KnuBicki*s  complete  works  were  published  by  Droochowaki, 
WanMTW  1803—4.  A  stereotype  edition  appeared  at  Breelau  in 
1884. 
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translnted  into  French  by  La  Garde,  is  of  that  desoriptiTe,  con- 
templative kind,  which  was  fashionable  in  his  day.  Szyroanow- 
ski,  d.  1801,  a  writer  of  pastorals,  is  distinguished  for  delicacy 
and  sweetness*  As  to  the  beauty  of  his  diction  his  countrymen 
are. the  best  judges ;  but  as  for  the  character  and  real  poetical 
Taliie  of  his  productions,  we  doubt  whether  the  sounder  taste  of 
our  day  would  relish  the  whole  species  so  highly  as  was  done 
at  a  time,  when  the  forms  of  society  had  reached  the  very  sum- 
mit of  artificial  perversion.  A  certain  longing  after  nature  and 
its  purity  was  the  necessary  result  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  but 
even  nature  itself  they  were  unable  to  see,  except  in  an  artificial 
Kgbt*  The  Polish  productions  of  this  species  in  the  present 
perk>d,  savour  strongly  of  the  French  school ;  whilst  the  pasto- 
rals of  the  sixteenth  century  hover  in  the  midst  between  the 
bucolics  of  the  ancients  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  eclogues. 
There  was  the  same  decided  influence  of  the  French  litera- 
ture on  Wengierski,  who  died  in  1787;  although  less  in  respect 
to  taste  than  to  morals*  Karpinski,  also  a  writer  of  pastorals,  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  Greeks,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  poet  of  un- 
common talent.  All  his  original  writings  bear  a  strong  natknal 
stamp.  His  translatbn  of  Racine's  Atbalia  b  considered  as  a 
master  piece,  and  his  versbn  of  the  Psalms  has  not  been  sur* 
paased  in  any  language.  Another  distinguished  poet  is  Kniai* 
nin,  remarkable  for  a  certain  external  freshness,  which  imparts 
life  to  all  his  productbns*  He  was  educated  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Witebsk,  and  it  was  during  his  whole  life  a  matter 
of  regret  to  him  that  he  *'  had  bst  the  golden  season  of  his  yoirtb, 
and  wasted  the  labour  of  sleepless  nights  on  irksome  trifles." 
Notwithstanding  this  learned  education,  the  author  of  the  Letters 
on  Poland  finds  between  him  and  Burns  a  kind  of  analogy* 
Kniazqin's  principal  fame  rests  on  a  ludkrous  heroic  called  the 
'  BalkKMi.' 

The  followbg  are  further  regarded  among  their  countrymea 
m  poets  of  the  first  rank,  viz.  Ntemcewicz,  Brodxinski,  bishop 
Woroniex,  and  Mickiewicz.  Niemoewicz  is  also  known  by 
bis  political,  fortunes  and  influence,  and  is  equally  esteemed  as  an 
bistorhin  and  for  his  poetical  talents.  The  eloquence  which  he 
exhibited  in  the  diet  of  1788 — 92^  as  the  nunttvs  or  deputy  of 
Lithuania,  laid  the  foundatbn  of  his  fame.  When  his  country 
was  bat»  after  having  fought  at  the  side  of  Kosciuszko  and  shared 
his  fate  as  a  prisoner,  be  accompanied  this  great  man  to  Amet^ 
ica,  where  he  associated  with  Washington^  whose  life  he  hat 
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sioce  described.  His  eulogy  oo  Kosciuszko  is  considered  as  a 
masterpiece.  His  principal  works  are  bis  bistorical  songs,  bis 
dramas,  and  bis  "  Reign  of  Sigismund  III."  Whatever  be  writes 
evinces  eminent  talents ;  as  to  whicb  bis  friends  only  deplore 
tbat  be  bas  scattered  them  so  mucb,  or,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  tbe  author  of  the  Letters  on  Poland,  tbat  ^'  bis  genius  was 
too  eager  in  embracing  at  once  so  mucb  within  its  potent  grasp, 
and  thus,  instead  of  concentrating  bis  powers,  lessened  their  brii- 
iiant  beams,  by  diffusing  them  over  too  wide  a  horizon.^ 

John  Woronicz,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  afterwards  of  Warsaw, 
whom  we  have  named  above  as  one  of  tbe  most  eloquent  preach- 
ers, is  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet.  His  productions  all  have  a 
character  of  dignity  and  loftiness,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of 
some  religious  hymns,  are  devoted  to  tbe  bistorical  fame  of  his 
country.  His  *^  Sybil,"  in  whicb  he  conjures  up  in  successkni 
tbe  ancient  Polish  kings  from  their  graves  to  behold  the  cruel 
state  of  their  once  triumphant  country,  and  the  "  Lecbiade,"  an 
epic,  which  Schaflarik  considers  as  the  best  Polish  production  of 
this  species,  are  his  principal  works.  The  inclination  of  tbe 
Polish  poets  to  celebrate  and  exalt  their  own  country  and  the 
heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  without  even  admitting  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  rivalship  on  tbe  part  of  any  other  nation,  can  easily  be 
accounted  for ;  while  to  foreign  critics,  tbe  same  poems  wbk:h 
inspire  Polish  readers  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  often  appear 
pompous  and  void  of  tbat  simplicity,  which  is  the  true  source  of 
tbe  sublime. 

Caslmir  Brodzinski  is  an  eminent  original  poet,  and  an  admi- 
rable translator.      His  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  character  of 

•®  P.  221.  Niemcewicz's  works  have  not  yet  been  collected.  Of 
his  Spietoy  hisiorycne^  or  *  Historical  Songs/  Warsaw  1819,  Bowring 
gives  some  specimens.  These  songs  were  set  to  music  by  distinguish- 
ed Polish  composers,  especially  ladies,  and  on  account  of  their  deep 
patriotic  interest,  have  reached  a  higher  degree  of  popularity  than 
any  other  Polish  work.  They  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Warsaw  **  Society  of  Friends  of  Science."  Besides  his  two  histori- 
cal works,  Dxieie  panowania  Zygmunta  lily  or  Reign  of  Sigismund  III, 
Warsaw  1819,  and  Zbior  pamietmkowt  etc.  a  collection  of  unprinted 
documents,  Wars.  1822;  and  his  large  historical  novel  Janz  TVczyiui, 
Wars.  1825 ;  Niemcewicz  published  Leyha  i  Szorc^  or  Letters  of  Polish 
Jews,  Wars.  1821,  presenting  a  good  illustration  of  their  situation. 
His  most  recent  production,  an  elegiac  poem,  was  publiahed  at  Leip- 
sig  1888.     See  below.. 


stimig  and  decided  natioRality,  and  ^Bowrii^  says  of  Inm :  ^  If 
anj  man  eaa  be  considered  the  representative  of  Polish  teeVogSf 
and  aa  having  transfused  them  into  bis  productionsy  Brodsinski 
is  eertainly  the  man.'*  He  has  translated  Ossian,  and  first  in* 
tfoduced  Scott's  masterpieces  into  the  literature  of  Poland. 

Miekiewicz  is  the  youngest  of  the  Polish  writers  of  celebrity, 
and  owes  his  reputation  as  a  poet  of  eminent  talent  chiefly  to 
three  small  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  first  published  about 
ten  years  ago.  To  these  a  fourth  was  added  in  1633,  in  whicb 
wwe  deposited  the  riper  productions  of  bis  manhood ;  whilst  the 
earlier  ones  contained  the  beautifiil  efiiisions  of  bis  youthful  tM^ 

Bat  the  series  of  Polish  poets  who  have  manifested  more  than 
common  talent,  is  too  long  to  permit  us  to  enumerate  them  all; 
and  even  a  complete  catalogue  of  their  names  must  not  be  exr» 
.peoted  in  these  pages,  which  are  devoted  merely  to  a  historical 
view  of  the  tirWe  literature,  and  to  individuals  only  so  far  as 
they  go  to  form  characteristic  features  of  the  physiognomy  of 
the  former.  The  <<  Dictionary  of  Polish  poets,"  published  in 
}8iO  by  Jussyodci,  describes  the  lives  of  not  less  than  1400  in* 
dividuaJs,  independently  of  course  of  their  poetical  worth.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  presenting  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  addition  to  those  above-mentioned,  viz.  Gurski,  a  very 
productive  and  popular  writer ;  L.  Osinski,  still  more  esteemed 
as  a  critic ;  Molski,  Tanski,  Bonoza  Tomaszewski,  Okraszew- 
ski,  Tymowski,  Szydlowski,  and  Kozmian,  the  author  of  a  pop- 
tilar  didactic  poem. 

Polish  literature  is  particularly  rich  in  excellent  translatbns. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  richness  and  pliabiliQr  of  the  language 
itself.  Dmocbowdci,  Przybylski,  and  Staszyc,  translated  Ho- 
mer; and  the  two  first,  also  Virgil.  Dmochowski's  translatk>n8 
are  in  rhymed  verse ;  those  of  Przybylski,  who  also  enriched 
Polish  literature  with  translations  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Lusi- 
ad,  and  of  many  other  poems,  are  in  the  measures  of  the  origuH 
als,  and  manifest  both  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  foreign  hm- 
guages  and  great  dexterity  in  using  his  own.  Staszyc  has  writ* 
ten  valuable  works  on  various  subjects,  and  enjoys  a  high  esteem 
as  a  literary  man  and  patriot.  Felioski,  the  translator  of  Delille 
and  Racine,  is  considered  as  the  most  harmonious  Polish  venri* 


^  The  fi>artfa  volume  appeared  at  Paris ;  where  also  his  eariler  p<H 
dry  was  nprinted  in  1828  under  the  title :  Poo^fs 
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fier.  Hodani,  Osioski,  Kicioski,  Krossjrnski,  have  likewise 
transplanted  the  productions  of  the  French  Parnassus  into  the 
Polish  soil ;  Sienkiewicz,  Odyniec,  Mickiewicz,  and  others  bate 
devoted  their  talents  to  the  English.  Okrascewski  translated  the 
Greek  tragic  poets.  Minasowicz,  the  author  of  fifty-three  vari- 
ous works,  and  Nagurczewski,  translated  also  several  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  but  according  to  the  best  critics  with  more  know- 
ledge of  the  classic  languages,  than  skill  in  the  management  of 
their  own.  Among  all  the  distinguished  poets  mentk>ned  above, 
there  is  hardly  one,  who  besides  his  original  productbns,  did 
not  likewise  devote  his  talents  to  poetical  translations ;  in  whk^h 
Karpinski,  Naruscewicz,  and  Krasicki,  succeeded  to  admiratKHi. 

In  the  whole  domain  of  poetry,  there  is  no  branch  in  whteh 
the  Poles  less  succeeded,  or  at  least  have  manifested  a  greater 
want  of  original  power,  than  the  dramatk^.  Here  the  influence 
of  the  French  school  was  most  decided,  and  indeed  exclusive. . 
We  have  seen  above  what  pains  were  taken  by  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  natk>n,  to  establish  a  natbnal  stage ;  to  whksh 
they  looked,  not  in  the  light  of  a  frivolous  amusement,  but  as  a 
school  for  purifying  and  elevating  the  national  language  and  lite- 
rary taste,  and  also  as  a  means  of  correcting  vice  by  ridiculing 
it.  In  this  view  several  clergymen  wrote  for  the  theatre.  The 
Jesuit  Bohomolec  wrote  the  first  original  comedies,  in  1757; 
other  comedies,  valuable  as  pictures  of  the  time,  were  written 
by  bishop  Kossakowski.  Prince  Czartoryski  we  have  mentioBed 
above  as  a  writer  of  dramas.  Zablooki,  Lipinski,  Osinski,  Ko- 
walski  and  others  transplanted  the  French  masterpieces  to  the 
Polish  stage,  or  imitated  them.  The  actors  Boguslawski,  Bie- 
lawski,  and  Zolkowski,  wrote  original  pieces.  Trasedies,  most- 
ly on  subjects  of  Polish  history,  were  written  by  Nierocewicz, 
Felinski,  Dembowski,  Slowacki,  Kropioski,  Hofmann,  and  F. 
Wenzyk,  whose  ^'  Glinski"  is  considered  as  the  best  Polish  pro- 
ductbn  of  this  kind.  The  most  popular  comedies  in  recent 
times  are  by  count  Fredro,  who  is  called  the  Polish  Moli^fe. 
The  Polish  stage  is  still  richer  in  melo-dramas,  especially  rural 
pictures  in  a  dramatic  form  ;  of  which  Niemcewicz's  piece 
^  John  Kochanowski"  is  a  fine  specimen. 

As  it  respects  novels,  tales  in  prose,  and  similar  productions, 
tbe  literature  of  Poland  has  been  much  less  overwhelmed  with 
this  species  of  writing,  in  which  mediocrity  is  so  easy  and  per- 
iaetkin  ao  rare,  than  that  of  their  nefshbours  the  Russians.  We 
think  this  can  easily  be  accounted  lor.    They  possess  few,  for 
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tbe  same  reaioo  that  the  English  are  so  rich  in  tbero.  Domestic 
life,  the  true  basis  of  the  modern  novel,  has  no  charms  in  Po- 
land. The  whole  tendency  of  the  nation  is  towards  public  life, 
splendour,  military  fame ;  theirs  are  not  the  modest  virtues  of 
private  retirement,  but  tbe  heroic  deeds  of  public  renown.  The 
oeauty,  the  spirit,  the  influence  of  their  women,  is  generally  ac* 
knpwiedged  ;  but  that  female  reserve  and  delicacy  which  draws 
the  thread  of  an  English  novel  through  three  volumes,  would  be 
looked  for  in  vain  in  Poland.  Nieracewicz  however  published 
in  1827 an  historical  novel,  "John  of  Trenczyn,"  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  happy  imitation  of  Scott.  Others  were  written  by 
count  Skarbeck.  Among  the  novels,  which  present  a  psycho- 
k>gical  devebpement  of  character  and  a  description  of  fashiona- 
ble life,  **  The  Intimatbns  of  the  Heart*^  is  considered  as  the 
principal  work.  It  was  written  by  the  princess  of  Wirtemberg, 
daughter  of  Adam  and  Isabella  Czartoryski.  Another  highly 
esteemed  female  writer  is  Clementina  Hofmann,  formerly  Tanska. 

The  Poles,  although  from  a  feeling  of  pride  and  patriotism 
naturally  disposed  to  overrate  the  productions  of  their  own  lite- 
rature, are  far  from  being  deficient  in  critical  judgment  or  in  ex- 
alted ideas  on  tbe  theory  of  tbe  beautiful.  Tbe  counts  Stan,  Po- 
tockiand  Ossolinski,  L.  Osinski,  Golanski,  and  others,  maintain  a 
high  rank  in  thb  department. 

PhikMophy,  as  an  abstract  science,  independently  of  its  im- 
mediate application  to  subjects  of  real  life,  has  never  found  more 
than  a  few  votaries  among  the  Poles.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the 
•eveoteenth  century,  Aristotle  was  translated  into  rolish  by  Pe- 
tryci.  For  nearlv  two  hundred  years,  the  teachers  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  Pol'ish  universities  stopped  at  Aristotle ;  and  a  few 
commentaries  on  his  Ethics  and  Politics  composed  tbe  whole 
phik>sophical  literature  of  Poland.  In  the  first  years  of  our  own 
century,  Jaronski  and  Scianawski  made  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  but  although  the  cause  appeared  to  be 
in  the  best  hands,  they  met  with  little  success.  Galuchowski,  a 
German  philosophical  writer  of  merit,  is  a  Pole  by  birth.* 

For  the  study  of  polite  literature  and  the  Slavic  languages, 
Warsaw  is  the  principal  seat ;  for  philology  and  the  exact  scien- 
ces, the  university  oi  Wiloa.  This  learned  institution  has  taken 
special  pa'ins  in  respect  to  the  necessary  elementary  books  for 

•  Author  of  the  work :  Die  PkUotofUdt  i»  ikrtm  FerhOUnme  turn 
JUbmgmumr  FUfter,  Erlangen  1833. 
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ihe  study  of  the  classical  languages ;  and  is  iTistinguisbed  by.  its 
able  professors  Groddeki  Bobrowski,  and  Zkikowski.  The  for- 
nieri  a  scholar  of  high  reputation,  in  addition  to  several  original 
philological  worksi  has  translated  Buttmano's  Greek  GramnMur 
into  Polish ;  the  latter  has  published  also  a  Greek  and  a  Hn^ 
brew  Grammar.  In  the  oriental  languages  Senkowski  at  St* 
Petersburg  is  distitigubhed  ;  and  count  raewoski  at  Vienba  baa 
great  desert  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated  periodical  worki 
Fundgruben  des  Orients. 

In  consequence  of  the  grand-duke  Constantioe's  predilectioa 
for  matbeniatics,  an  undue  share  of  attention,  during  the  last  St- 
teen  years,  has  been  paid  in  schools  to  the  el^act  or  empirical  sci^ 
ences  ^  undue  we  call  it,  because  on  adoounc  of  its  exccBs,  the 
moral  and  literary  pui*8uit8  of  the  pupils  have  neCe^srily  bete 
neglected.  Mathematics,  dur itig  this  whole  period,  were  taugjht 
by  several  eminent  men ;  by  iofaiik  Soibdecki,  who  is  at  the  saint 
time  cotisidered  as  a  model  in  respect  to  style  and  language;  fay 
Poczobut,  Zaborowski,  Czechs  Rogaiinski,  and  others.  In  the 
same  departments  the  natnes  of  Twardowski,  Polinski,  and  Kan** 
kowski,  must  be  honourably  mentioned^  Count  Sierakowski 
wrote  a  classical  work  on  Urchicecture ;  and  tbe  learned  Polish  Jew 
Stern  is  celebrated  over  all  Europe  as  the  inventor  of  aritbmeti>' 
cal  and  agricultural  machines.  Cotmt  Gbodkiewnz  and  An«>, 
drew  Sniadecki  are  distinguished  chenMMsi.  NatuHd  pbihiso- 
phy,  although  less  studied,  bas  able  prdfessors  in  H.  Osineki  and 
Bystrzycki ;  natural  history^  more  Specially  botany  and  ^oohgf^ 
in  Kluk  and  JundziH.  Medickie,  until  the  last  seventy  yeara^ 
was  in  Poland  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  eispecialfy 
Germans  and  French  ;^^  since  then  several  gifted  Poles  havn 
devoted  themselves  to  this  ^ienoe,  althbthgh  they  have  not  y«t 
formed  a  national  schools  Lafontaihei  body  pbysmiah  of  tit 
last  king,  Dziarkowski,  Pe^zyna,  Malcz^  and  others^  must  be  men* 
lioned  bere^  The  uoiversfty  of  Wikia  is  tbe  modt  odbbnuad 
school  for  medical  science. 


^  Bee  t>r  Conhor^s  History  of  Poland,  1698.  Even  as  Tate  as  tbs 
dbse  of  the  seventeenth  century^  the  Poles  y^et^  barbarians  ehoOgh  to 
look  apofi  ilie  professioh  of  ^  physician  t^ith  ebntehipL  IThley  hnA 
kowtei^er  In  earlier  times  mme  very  eelel^rated  ^ihysician^  as  Martin 
of  Olkusc,  Felix  of  Lowicz,  and  Strutbius>  who  was  called  to  Spain 
to  save  tbe  life  af  Philip  11^  and  even  to  the  Turkish  suIIsd  Soli- 
man  n. 
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Amdng  tbe  rsfleoting  stateflmen  6f  Poland,  tberd  hiks  rfeoeot* 
I7  beed  a  great  ckal  of  altentioD  bestowed  on  natioDal  eoonOmy 
and  its  Tarious  branches,  more  espeCtally  On  studies  connected 
with  agricukurei  as  being  the  Bcience  most  applicable  to  die  pre)!* 
eet  wants  of  the  coiwitrjr.  Polliad  being  tbe  most  extensile  (daia 
in  Europoi  and  for  tbe  itiost  part  of  a  very  rioh  and  fertile  soil^ 
tbe  ^oles  would  seem  destined  bjr  toature  to  be  ao  agricul^ 
toral  people^  We  cannot  but  obeenre  bere^  that  from  this  teiy 
oircumstaoce^  the  wretched  state  of  tbe  labouring  ctesdes  is  pk* 
oed  in  a  still  more  striking  light  The  interests  of  agricultural 
scieboe  bare  been  proHioted  by  di&reot  societiesi  and  se^ral 
able  treaties  on  tbose  subjects  have  been  publidied ;  akbougb  it 
does  aot  appear  that  any  new  theory  or  principles  have  beeti 
started*  Of  all  the  branohes  of  mOral  sciedce^  political  economy 
halB  met  in  Poland  with  the  most  disciples*  Valuable  statistical 
SNNpks  on  Poland  in  the  Polish  language  have  been  written  by 
Siassye^  honourably  mentioned  abovoi  by  Slawiarski  and  otbera» 
Swieecki  in  his  <  Geography  of  ancient  Poland/  Surowiecki  id 
bis  *  Hibtory  of  the  Polish  towns  and  peasaotrr/  give  very  valu* 
able  statistwal  notices)  and  the  *  Journey  to  CodStantioople  and 
Trmr'  by  ooOnt  Ractynski,  contams  ao  exact  stalistiotil  account 
of  Rddolia  and  the  Ukraine. 

Tbe  science  of  law  iMist  ever  have  been  in  a  melancboly  state 
Mfe  a  country  like  P<^nd.  Poland  proper  has  always  been  govern^ 
ed  by  HtUmtei  and  eomikuiien^f  sanctioned  by  the  diet.  These 
irere  ekber  founded  on  ancient  usages,  sdnnfe^i/ctmss,  or  ocea* 
sioned  by  partksuhir  circumstances.  The  towns  were  governed 
•iteording  to  the  code  of  Magdeburgh.  In  Lkhuania  tbe  en- 
eieM  Lithuanian  statutes)  coUeoted  in  2529,  prevailed  and  stil 
prtvaili  if  not  in  ooUisk>a  with  any  intervening  ukate**  In  the  other 
provinces,  the  lawsoftberespbtative  monarchies  to  which  they  ar# 
annexed,  are  ili  forces  Tbtis  the  difierent  portions  of  Poland 
are  governed  in  aceordant^e  wkh  sOvto  diflSarent  systeoHsOf 
law«ioi  Under  the  .adorfaistratien  of  the  last  king  of  Poland^ 
whidi  Has  so  Iricb  in  iolprovemeala,  k  general  code  of  laws  was 
also  i^nned,  and  pfojecui  were  prepared  by  sUe  statesmen  and 
lawyen  $  bat  tfa^  were  all  rejei^ted  fcy  the  diet  of  1777.    Uo^ 

der  the  Rusrfan  adminiatratien«  pr^anatkm  was  ttade^froai  the 

■       ■  ■   I ..  ■  I    ■  -■  II  III  »>— —A^— * 

*  This  code  is  .frequently  called  the  code  of  Leo  Sapieha,  the  sub- 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  who  in  A.  X>.  1^68  tsanslated  it  1km  the 
White  Russian  into  the  Polish  language. 

^^^  See  Rnut  EncydopMque,  Oct.  1827,  p.  219. 
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very  begiooing  for  the  introductioa  of  a  new  code ;  bat  the  first 
project  of  a  crimiDal  code  presented  by  the  council  of  state, 
was  likewise  rejected  by  the  diet  of  1830.  A  portion  of  tbe 
civil  code  was  accepted  in  A.  D.  1825  ;  but  tbe  complete  code^ 
which  was  ready  for  publication  in  the  year  1830,  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  yet  been  btroduced.  Tbe  admioistrar 
tion  of  justice  in  Poland  is  about  as  bad  as  in  Russia ;  being 
oothiog  but  one  great  system  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Of  tbe 
judges  of  the  lower  courts,  two  thirds  are  elected  ;  one  third  of 
these  and  all  the  officers  of  the  higher  tribunals,  are  appointed 
by  the  government.  In  former  times  the  profession  of  a  law- 
yer, as  well  as  that  of  a  physician,  was  considered  in  Poland  as 
degrading  and  unworthy  of  a  nobleman.  These  two  professions 
were  not  indeed  prohibited  by  law,  like  that  of  traders— 4br  a 
nobleman  who  retailed  ''  by  yards  or  by  pints,"  legally  lost  bis 
rank — but  custom  had  made  all  those  occupations  which  were 
the  source  of  pecuniary  profit,  equally  tbe  objects  of  contempt 
There  was  even  a  time,  **  when  it  was  reckoned  a  matter  of  in- 
diflbrence  for  a  nobleman  to  undeniand  arithtiutie/'^^  In  mod- 
em tiroes  the  ideas  on  this  subject  have  of  course  changed ;  tbe 
study  of  law  is  no  longer  despised,  especially  in  its  necessary 
connexion  with  the  administration  of  justice.  Sbtwinski  in  Cra- 
cow, Brantkie  and  Maciejowski  in  Warsaw,  are  esteemed 
as  teachers  of  hw.  The  Iu>niian  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is 
studied  in  the  universities,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nature  and  na* 
tbns ;  which  latter,  in  the  case  of  this  unhappy  country,  has 
been  for  more  than  sixty  years  so  cruelly  violated. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  although,  down  to  the  year  1818 
when  the  Russian  government  interfered  to  prevent  it,  foreign 
travel  was  one  of  the  favourite  means  of  edocatbn  among  the 
Polish  nobility,  their  literature  exhibits  hardly  any  books  of  trav- 
els. A  few  were  formerly  written  in  Latin  or  French ;  among 
the  latter  we  mention  John  Potocki's  '  Travels  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  Slavic  antiquities,' Hamb.  1795.  In  noore  mod- 
ern times  count  Rac^nrici,  has  published  a  *  Journal  of  his 
travels  to  Constantinople  and  the  plain  of  Troy,'  rbhiy  embel- 
lisbed  with  illustrations.^^*'     A  view   of  Great  Britain  was 

§Ven  in^  1828  by  Ljach  Szyrma,  under  tbe  title :  Anglia  i 
zkocyal 

1^  Bee  Letters  on  Poland,  p.  108. 

^^  Breslau  1821.    The  same  author  published  John  Sobieski^ 
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We  have  thus  brougbt  down  tbe  history  of  Polish  literttture  to 
die  year  1830,  ao  epoch  of  glorious,  ahhough  most  inelancboly 
momeot  in  the  history  of  Poland.  To  that  time  the  survey 
which  we  have  given,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  must  bie 
chiefly  applied.  The  state  of  the  country,  on  the  whole,  was 
prosperous.  The  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Poles,  were  all 
in  express  violation  of  a  constitution,  which  in  1815  met  with 
the  approbation  of  Kosciuszko  and  the  best  of  the  natbn.  A  no<« 
hie  individual  or  a  high-spirited  people  can  more  easily  sob* 
mit  even  to  unjust  laws,  than  to  arbitrary  despotism.  Legutty 
tbe  grand  duke  had  no  right  to  keep  a  single  Russian  soldmr  in 
Poland  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  they  could  be  there  oih 
ly  as  foreign  guests.  Legally  the  press  was  free.  Legally 
Poland  could  have  defended  herself  by  her  charter  against  every 
arbitrary  act  of  her  sovereign  or  his  viceroy.  It  would  seem» 
however,  that  even  the  repeated  infringements  of  the  constitu* 
tioo,  and  the  direct  violation  of  the  laws  by  tbe  government,  did 
not  contribute  so  much  to  induce  the  Poles  to  insurrectkxi,  as 
the  fierce  and  brutal  behaviour  of  the  Russian  generalissimo,  and  of 
the  Russian  civil  and  military  ofllcers  high  and  low,  whosie  prof* 
ligacy  had  long  made  them  the  objects  of  deep  contempt.  The 
annals  of  Warsaw  indeed  present,  during  the  Russian  admini»* 
tratbn,  one  of  the  most  revolting  pictures  whk^b  history  exhib* 
its ;  and  the  idea  that  it  owes  its  darkest  shades  principally  to 
the  reckless  despotism  of  one  individual,  serves  only  to  make 
them  appear  still  darker* 

Tbe  war,  which  called  into  exercise  all  tbe  mental  facultiee 
of  the  natbn,  put  a  stop  of  course  to  all  literary  activity ;  but 
even  dnrine  tbe  more  quiet  period  which  has  succeeded  it— -the 
quietness  oi  a  cemetery — the  dejected  spirits  of  the  nation,  whose 
noblest  sons  an  interval  of  two  years  has  rendered  prisoners,  ex* 
yes,  or  corpses,  are  easily  to  be  perceived  in  the  results  of  their 
intellectual  pursuits.  A  small  volume  Containing  three  poems 
by  Niemcewbz  and  Mickiewiez,  was  printed  in  1833  at  Leipzig. 
It  is  the  swan-like  melody  of  tbe  aged  poet ;  whilst  the  younger 
celebrates  the  exploits  of  his  valiant  brethren.  The  late  vice* 
president  of  Warsaw,  Xavier  Bronikowski,  now  publishes  Poir 
ffifcAe  MiseeUm  in  the  German  language  at  Niirember|.*    For 

Letters,  a  work  read  throughout  all  Europe,  in  its  French  translation 
by  count  Plater  and  Salvandy. 

*  An  asMMSiation  of  literary  gentleman  at  Paris,  moady  exiles  fiom 
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the  tapreflfkm  6f  all  pttriotie  feetingS)  the  Potitb  priotkig  dices 
4t  home  are  of  course  siiut  up.  The  fifteen  priofiog  offices  at 
Warsaw,  nevertheless,  during  the  interval  between  March  and 
Deoembep  in  the  year  1832,  issued  not  less  than  8ixty->three 
Polisb  works.  The  most  important  among  this  number  is  a 
HislorT  of  the  Slavic  Lejpslatures,  by  Prof.  Maeisjowdn* 
Sohaflnrik  was  eKpected  to  accompany  it  with  a  sketch  of  SlSi* 
vie  History  and  Cfeography,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness  and 
donKstic  affliotfon.  Another,  ahbough  more  InDited  work,  is  an 
Exhibirion  of  the  Slavic  rights  of  inheritance,  by  J.  Hube. 
Learned  treatises  of  this  kkid  were  until  recently  wholly  wan^* 
ittg  h  the  Polisb  literature,  and  have  long  been  a  desideratum 
inoqg  Slavic  scholars. 

The  publkation  of  the  early  chronicles,  intended  to  render 
them  more  accessible  to  the  pubKe,  is  continued.  Iddumski 
has  puUished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  in 
a  Sketch  of  Architecture.  The  cholera  has  occasioiied  the  ap« 
pearance  of  several  able  medteal  works.  The  Society  of  Sciences 
at  Cracow  has  etven  birth  to  more  than  one  respectabb  histo- 
rkttl  essay ;  and  has  indeed  acquired  an  important  standmg  by 
the  suppression  of  all  other  similar  institutions.  Cracow,  ^ 
ter  all,  is  at  present  the  only  purely  Polish  city,  the  only  remaitt<* 
mg  weak)  but  venerable  nursery  of  Polish  liberty.  A  highly  inlert 
estlog  work  was  recently  published  at  this  phce,  a  *  History  of  the 
Latin  language  in  Poland,'  by  Dr  Maoberxjmski.  This  book  is 
considered  as  a  mine  of  erudition  and  useful  knowledge.  A  list 
Is  annexed  of  all  the  difierent  editions  of  the  classics  published 
h  Poland.  We  learn  from  it  that  Cicero's  works  have  been 
edited  there,  partly  in  portk>nsaod  partly  complete,  not  less  than 
ferty-five  dmes,  the  first  time  as  early  as  A.  D.  1600,  at 
Cracow ;  Horace,  eight  tiroes,  first  in  1591 ;  Ovid  four  times, 
first  in  1599 ;  Virgil  six  times,  first  in  164S,  etc. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Polish  natk>n.  There  has  indeed  been  no  previous  opportunity 
lor  introducing  diem  to  the  knowledge  pf  the  reader ;  since  th^ 
have  never  exerted  any  influence  on  the  other  sections  of  poetH 
cal  literature )  nay.  have  been  by  the  higher-  classes  decidedly 
neglected*  The  jPoles  are  however  as  rich  in  these  treasures, 
as  other  SIpvic  pations,  i.  e.  ip  (hose  lyrical  effusions  of  feeling, 

Poland,  have  announced  a  work  with  the  title :  Somtmr$  de  la  Pohgw 
hialariquUf  shiitiiimm  d  lUer4dr€9»  i(  is  oabulaUMl  to  compm  ^ut 
twelve  volumes. 


/ 
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cominon  to  all  of  them ;  bat  we  find  here  among  the  Poles  no  trace 
of  epic  poeciy.  The  prineipal  thing  in  the  Polish  popular  songs  is 
however  the  /una  or  melody ;  thus  their  celebrated  national  dan* 
ces,  Mazur,  Kossak,  and  the  imcomparable  Polonaise,  are  known 
and  admired  all  over  the  work),  wfaikt  the  words  which  original- 
Iv  accompanied  those  mekxliest  are  forgotten  even  at  home, 
reofiveness  is  the  fundamental  tone  of  all  their  songs  and  mekn 
dies.  Even  the  Mazur,  originally  a  chikl  of  joy,  melts  frequent- 
ly into  plaintive  strains*  '^  These,"  says  the  author  of  a  little  ooK 
lection  of  Polish  songs  recently  published  in  Germany,  "  these 
are  the  after-pains  of  whole  generatbns ;  these  are  the  sorrows 
of  whole  centuries ;  which  in  these  melodies  are  blended  into 
one  everlasting  sich  !^^  The  original  seat  of  moat  of  these  songs 
is  the  Ukraine;  ^om  whence  they  penetrated  into  Podolia  and 
Volhynia.  But  Poland  proper  has  also  its  pqiular'songs ;  some 
of  wfak^h  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century ;  but  they  have  changed  too  much,  to  aflbrd  any  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  language  at  that  time,  and  belong  in 
their  present  state  roost  certainly  to  a  later  period.  The  songs 
of  Lithuania,  where,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  of  another  race,  do  not  belong  here. 

The  extraordinary  mental  activity  of  the  Polish  natkm  prom- 
ises soon  to  give  to  the  history  of  their  literature  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent. May  it  be  the  will  of  divine  Providence,  that  their  noble 
poets  shall  ere  looar  exult  in  the  happiness  of  their  country,  b 
a  state  of  independence ;  and  that  with  theirs  shall  likewise  be 
joined  the  voices  of  those  oppressed  classes,  in  whom  not  onhr 
the  RIGHTS  or  nations  have  for  sixty  years  been  violated,  but  al- 
so for  centuries  the  rights  of  man  !^^ 

^^  VMsKeder  dtr  PoUn  gesammdi  und  Hbeneizt  von  W.  P.  Leip« 
zig  1833.  Tbe  only  Polish  collection  of  popular  poetry  we  know.  Is 
the  work  Sidanki  PoUktj  Warsaw  1778. 

106  xhe  history  of  Polish  Ktenrare  has  been  treated  at  large  fai  sev- 
eral valuable  works.  In  the  English  language  the  Letters  on  Poland, 
Edinb.  1823,  and  Bowring's  Introduction  to  his  Polish  Anthology,  are» 
so  far  we  are  informed,  the  only  books  which  eontain  literary  nodeee 
of  Poland.  Latin  works  are:  Bcarowolski  Senptor.  Ption.  Skcor 
imUas,  Frankfort  1625.  Wengierski  ;^jleiiia  JuaL  chron.  eedu.  SUwom- 
oer.  Utrecht  16S2,  Amsterd.  1679.  Zaluski  BiUudheea  poeL  PoUm. 
WarsL  17S2.  PoUma  HUrata,  Bresl.  1750.  Jida  lUermia  rtgni  Pe- 
ion.  Wars.  1756.  JanodBoia  not  daror,  Polon,  audorum  Memoriae 
mieedUey  Warsaw  1776*-79, 2  vols.  Vol.  8,  1819.  The  dtles  of  nn- 
mereos  other  lAfin  works  are  to  be  found  in  BentkowaU's  ERtL  HL 
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IV.  Languages  of  the  Sorabian'Vendes  in  LuMatia^  and  of 

other  fiendish  tnbe$  now  extinct* 

The  north-easteni  part  of  Germany,  as  far  west  as  the  Elbe 
and  Saale,  was  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  almost  ex- 
clusively inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Slavic  race.  Various  Teu- 
tonic tribes— among  them  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  Heruli, 
and  Herrounduri — had  before  this  taken  up  their  tempo^'ary 
residence  along  the  Baltic,  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe. 
In  the  great  migration  of  the  Asiatic-European  nations^  which 
for  pearly  two  Centuries  kept  in  motion  all  Europe  from  the  Icy 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extended  even  to  the  north  of  Africa, 

Pol.  Vol.  I.  p.  1<— 73,  and  partly  in  Sobaffarik'a  Gemihicldt  dor  SUm. 
Spr,  p.  478.    German  works  are :    Leognich's  Pdn.  BibUo(hekf  Dan- 
zig 1718.     Janocki  I^tische  Brirfe^  Dresden  1745.    Mtckriehten  wn 
rartn  Poln,  Bucherrif  Dresden  1747.     Poln,  Buckersaal^  Breslau  1756. 
Mieler  de  Kolof  Warachauer  Biblxothekj  Wars.  1754.     Kausch's  ^achr 
richten  uber  Polen^  Gratz  1793.    Miinnich's  GtschichU  der  Poln.  UXtX' 
atur,  1823.     In  French :  Duclos  Essai  sw  rhistoire  de  la  literature  de 
Polognej  Berl.  1778.    Revue  Encydopidxquty  Oct.  1837.     The  most 
po'pnlar  Polish  works  are :  Chrominski  O  lUeraturze  PoUk.  see  Annala 
of  Wilna  1806.     Bentkowski  Historya  liUratury  Pobfttey,  Warsaw 
1814.    Count  Ossolinski'a  ffiadamoaci  hittoryezno-krybfezne  do  dxieiow 
literat,  Polsk.  Cracow  1819.    Juszynski  Dykeyonarz  poetmo  PddM^ 
Cracow  1820.     Szuroski  Ejx>tki  rye  hist.  liUrat.  PMt.  1834,  etc— In 
grammatical  and  lexical  works  the  Polish  language  is  very  rich.  The 
language  having  considerably  changed,  we  name  only  the  principal 
of  the  modem:  Grammars,  in  German,  Krumholz  PolniscfU  Gram' 
fnatiky  Breslau  1797,  6th  edit.     Auszug  aus  KopczynMs   Grammatik^ 
von  Polsfuss,  Breslau  1794.    Mrongovius  Poln.  SprachMvrt^  Konigsb. 
1794,  and  in  several  altered  editions  under  different  titles  ;  last  edi- 
tion Danzig  1837.     Sznmski's  Poln.  Gramm.  Posen  1830.    Vater's 
Grammatik  der  Pdn.  iSJprocAe,  Halle  1807.     Bantkie  Poln.  Grammatik 
attaehed  to  his  Dictionary,  Breslau  1808—1834.      In  French,  Kop- 
czynski  Essai  d*une  grammaire  Polonaise,  Wars.  1807.  Trainbczynski 
Grammalique  raisonnie  de  lalangue  PUonaisey  Wars,  new  edit.  1793L 
— DiCTioffARixs.     The  most  useful  are,  Mrongovius  HandwMerhtek 
der  Pdn.  Sprachej  latest  edit.  Danz.  1833.    Troc  Dranz-pdn.-deutsehes 
Wdrterbuch^  in  several  editions  from  1743  to  1831.     J.  V.  Bantkie 
TaschenwGrlerhueh  der  pdn.  Sprache^  (German  and  French,)  Breslao 
and  Wars,  in  several  editions  from  1805  to  1819. — Standard  works  for 
the  language  are  the  etymological  dictionaries :  G.  S.  Bantkie  SUiW' 
I  nik  dokladny  iez*  pd.  i.  niem.  Breslau  1806,  and  Linde's  SUMmdk  iez. 
P^  Wars.  1807—14.   For  other  philological  works,  see  Sehaflkrik^ 
GesehickU  der  Slav.  SJ^r.  p.  410. 
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the  warlike  Germao  nations  moved  towards  the  southwest,  and 
Slavic  tfibes  traversing  the  Danube  and  Vistula,  in  immense 
multitudes,  took  possessbn  of  the  countries  which  they  left^ 
Those  who  came  over  the  northern  Vistula,  settled  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  as  far  west  as  to  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  and 
as  far  south  as  to  the  Erzgebirge  (Ore  Mountains)  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia. 

These  Slavic  tribes  were  called  by  the  Germans,  fVenden^ 
Lat.  Ventdif  for  which  we  prefer  in  English  the  form  Vendea^ 
rather  than  that  of  Wends.  It  appears  indeed  that  this  name 
was  formerly  applied  by  the  Germans  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
Slavic  nations  with  which  they  came  in  contact ;  for  the  name 
fVinden^  Eng.  Vinde$^  which  is  still,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
German  appellation  for  the  Slovenzi,  or  the  Slavic  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Germany,  is  evidently  the  same  in  a  slightly  al- 
tered form.  The  name  of  Wendtn^  Vendes,  became  however, 
in  the  course  of  time  a  specific  appellation  for  the  northern  Ger- 
man-Slavic tribes,  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  only  a  few  mea- 
!'re  remnants  are  left.  They  were  nevertheless  once  a  power- 
ul  nation.  Five  independent  branches  must  be  distinguished 
among  them. 

We  first  name  the  ObotrtteSf  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
present  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  adjacent  country,* 
west,  north,  and  south.  They  were  divided  into  the  Obotrites 
proper,  the  Wagrians  in  Holstein,  and  the  Polabae  and  Linones 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Leine ;  but  were  united  under  a 
common  chief  or  king.  They  and  their  eastern  neighbours  the 
Wiitzi,  (Germ.  WUzen,  Lat.  Vdetabae^)  with  whom  they 
lived  in  perpetual  warfare,  were  the  most  warlike  and  powerful 
among  the  Vendish  tribes.  The  Wiitzi  or  Pomeranians  liv- 
ed interspersed  with  the  Kassubes,  a  Lekbish  tribe,  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  subjugated  by  the  Obotrites  in 
A*  D.  782.  It  was  however  only  by  the  utmost  exertions,  that 
these  latter  could  maintain  their  own  independence  against  their 
western  and  southern  neighbours,  the  Germans.  Conquered  by 
Charlemagne,  they  regained  their  independence  under  his  suc- 
cessors, and  centuries  passed  away  in  constant  and  bloody  con- 
flicts and  alternate  fortunes.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, however,  they  were  completely  subjugated  by  Henry  the 
Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Het  laid  waste  their  whole 
country,  destroyed  most  of  the  people,  and  compelled  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  and  their  prince,  to  accept  Christianity  from 
bis  bloody  hands.     In  A.  D.  1167  he  restored  to  this  latter^ 
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whose  name  was  Pribislaus,  a  part  of  bis  kioigdom,  and  gave 
daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Pribblaus,  who  a 
few  years  later  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  thus 
gained  over  to  the  German  cause.  His.  descendants  are  the 
present  dukes  of  Mecklenburg;  and  it  is  a  memorable  fact,  that 
these  princes  are  at  the  present  day  the  only  sovereigns  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  Slavic  race.  German  priests  and  German  colo- 
nists introduced  the  German  language ;  although  we  find  that 
Bruno,  the  chief  missionary  among  the  Obotrites,  preached 
before  them  in  their  own  language.  The  Slavic  dialect  spoken 
by  them  expired  gradually ;  and  probably  without  ever  having 
been  reduced  to  writing,  except  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  when 
very  near  its  extinction.  The  only  documents  of  it  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  a  few  incomplete  vocabularies,  compiled 
among  the  Polabae  and  Linones,  u  e.  the  inhabitants  adjacent  to 
the  Elbe,  in  Slavic  LabCf  and  to  the  Leine,  in  Slavic  lAnac*  Long 
after  the  whole  region  was  perfectly  Germanized,  a  few  towns 
in  the  eastern  corner  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover,  were 
still  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Slavic  race,  who 
10  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  to  the  middle  of  tbe  eigh- 
teenth, bad  preserved  in  some  measure  their  language  and  hab- 
its. But,  since  the  Germans  were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  Vendish  name — the  nations  of  this  race,  especially  those  b 
the  western  part  of  the  German  territories,  being  despised  as 
subjugated  tribes  and  inferior  in  general  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion— ^they  gradually  renounced  their  national  peculiarities.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Henniogs, 
German  pastor  at  Wustrow,  took  great  pains  to  collect  annoog 
them  historical  notices  and  a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  he 
found  the  youth  already  ignorant  of  the  latter,  and  the  old  peo- 
ple almost  ashamed  of  knowing  it,  or  at  least  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  by  their  children.  They  took  his  inquiries,  and  those 
of  other  intelligent  persons,  in  respect  to  their  ancient  language 
and  usages,  as  intended  to  ridicule  them,  and  denied  at  first  any 
knowledge  of  those  matters.  We  find,  however,  that  preaching 
b  the  Vendish  language  of  this  region  was  still  continued  for 
some  time  later.  Divine  service  was  held  in  it  for  the  last  time  at 
Wustrow,  in  the  year  1751.  According  to  tbe  vocabularies 
which  Hennings  and  a  few  others  collected,  their  dialect,  like 
that  spoken  in  Lower  Lusatia,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Polish 
language,  partaking  however  in  some  peculiarities  of  the  Bohe- 
mian, and  not  without  some  of  its  own.'^ 

106  Herder,  in  his  VMelicder,  communicated  a  popular  ballad  from 
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Tbe  second  great  Vendish  tribe,  the  Wiltzi  or  Pomerooians, 
(Grerm.  fVUzetiy)  also  called  Veletabae,  were,  as  we  said  above, 
subjugated  in  A.  D.  782  by  the  Obotrites ;  and  tbe  country  be- 
tween tbe  Oder  and  the  Vistula  formed  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  a  part  of  tbe  great  Vendish  kingdom.  Tbey  re- 
gained, however,  even  before  the  final  dissolution  of  this  latter 
in  A.  D.  1036,  the  partial  independence  of  their  own  dukes  | 
who  attached  themselves  to  Germany,  and  afterwards,  under  the 
name  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  became  princes  of  the  empire. 
In  the  year  1 124  the  first  Pomeranians  were  baptized  by  OthOi 
bishop  of  Bamberg ;  and  tbe  place  where  this  act  was  perform- 
ed, Ottosbrunnen,  (Otho's  Well,)  which  five  hundred  years  aeo 
was  encircled  by  four  lime  trees,  is  still  shown  to  the  traveller.  As 
they  received  religion  and  instruction  firora  Germany,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grerman  language  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  Ger- 
man cotenists  aided  in  spreading  it  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  last  person  who  understood  the  old  Pomeranian  lan- 
guage, is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  1404.  No  trace  of  it 
remains,  excepting  only  the  names  of  places  and  persons,  the 
Slavic  origin  of  which  can  be  recognized  throughout  all  north- 
eastern Grermany  by  the  terminatbns  in  t(sr,  enz,  i&,  or  aw.  In 
A.  D.  1637  the  line  of  the  old  Pomeranian  dukes  expired,  and 
tbe  country  fell  to  Brandenburg,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
which  Sweden  usurped  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  island 
of  Riigen,  which  till  A.  D.  1478  had  Its  own  native  princes, 
belonged  to  this  latter.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  German-Slavic 
antratiities.  The  ancient  Rugians  and  their  gods  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  described  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Tbe  old 
chronicles  and  legends,  founded  on  still  older  traditions,  speak 
of  a  large  and  flourbhing  city  named  Vineta  on  the  small  island 
Wollin,  south-east  of  Riigen,  once  the  principal  seat  of  the 
western  Slavic  commerce,  and,  as  Herder  calls  it,  the  Slavic 
Amsterdam.  This  city  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes ;  by  others  to  have  been  engulfed  in  the  sea  by 
the  sinking  of  the  ground  beneath  it.  Modern  inquirers,  how- 
aver,  have  doubted  whether  it  ever  existed  ;  and  hard  as  it  is  to 
renounce  tbe  many  poetical  associations  attached  to  such  a  sub^ 
ject — so  similar  to  those  which  fill  the  mind  in  thinking  of  Poo^ 
peii  and  Herculaneum— their  objections  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
iiM^orily  refuted. 

The  third  separate  branch  of  the  Veodisb  stem  were  tbe  Ukrh- 

this  dialeeu    See  LtknOur  umd  Kuntii  Vol.  VII.  p.- 126.  edit  of  1837 
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anSy  or  Border-Vendes,  Germ.  Ukernj  from  Vkraina^  border. 
They  lived  in  tlie  territory  which  afterwards  became  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Brandenburg,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
as  the  Hevelli  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel,  the  Retarians,  etc. 
Their  situation  was  such,  that  constant  conflicts  between  them 
and  the  guardians  or  watch  of  the  German  frontiers,  the  Saxon 
margraves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  unavoidable. 
These  served  gradually  to  extend  the  German  marches  or  fron- 
tiers further  and  further,  until  in  the  year  1134  Albert  the 
Bear,  count  of  Ascania,  finally  conquered  the  Vendes.  The 
Slavic  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  cruelly  and  completely 
destroyed  ;  the  country  was  repeopled  by  German  and  Dutcn 
colonists,  and  given  as  a  fief  by  tne  emperor  to  Albert  the  Bear, 
the  first  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Brandenburg  was  the 
German  form  for  Brannibor^  the  most  considerable  of  the  Ven- 
dish  cities,  after  which  the  country  was  called.  The  names  of 
places,  many  of  them  altered  in  a  similar  manner,  are  indeed  the 
only  weak  traces  of  the  Vendish  language  once  spoken  in  this 
part  of  Germany.  No  tribe  of  the  Vendes  seems  to  have  been 
so  completely  extinguished  ;  the  present  inhabitants  of  Branden- 
burg being  of  as  pure  a  German  origin,  as  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Germany. 

The  descendants  of  only  two  Vendish  tribes  have  preserved 
their  language ;  and  even  these,  from  powerful  nations  spread 
over  the  surface  of  at  least  4800  geographical  square  miles,  have 
shrunk  into  the  comparatively  small  number  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals,  now  inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  peasants ;  for  the  higher  clas- 
ses, even  if  Slavic  blood  perhaps  runs  in  their  veins,  are  com- 
pletely Germanized.  These  tribes  are  the  Sorabians,  Lat.  So- 
rahae^  Germ.  Sorben,  in  Lusatia,  divided  into  two  diflferent 
branches.  Although  in  fact  two  distinct  tribes,  and  speaking  dif- 
ferent dialects,  yet  their  early  history  cannot  well  be  separated. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Thuringia  by  the 
Francs  and  Saxons  in  the  year  1528,  the  Sorabians,  or  Sorbae, 
took  possession  of  the  countries  left  by  the  Hermunduri,  viz.  the 
territory  between  the  Harz  mountains,  the  Saale,  and  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  and  extended  their  dominion  in  a  northern  direction  to 
the  seats  of  their  brethren,  the  Ukrians,  and  towards  the  east  as 
far  as  to  the  region  in  which  their  near  relations,  the  Lekbes, 
about  the  same  time  had  settled.  They  made  serfs  of  the  Grer- 
roan  inhabitants  whom  they  found  scattered  through  this  country, 
and  according  to  their  industrious  habits,  began  immediately  af- 
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ter  their  arrival  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  build  cities,  and  to  trad« 
iu  the  productions  of  the  country.  Although  not  strictlj  a  war- 
like people,  tbej  were  able  for  several  centuries  to  defend  their 
frontiers  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  their  German  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Saale,  and  to  give  them  trouble  in  re- 
turn.  But  riiey  yielded  before  the  arms  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
after  a  short  interval  of  renewed  independence,  they  were  com- 
pletely subjugated  and  made  tributary  by  Henry  I.  Their  coun- 
try, according  to  the  German  custom,  was  divided  into  marcheif 
and  populated  with  German  settlers.  These  latter  more  espe- 
cially occupied  the  towns,  and  built  villages  among  the  woods 
and  mountains ;  whilst  the  Vendes,  chiefly  addicted  to  agricul- 
ture, continued  to  occupy  the  plains.  But  even  on  the  plains, 
there  soon  arose  the  castles  of  German  knights,  their  masters 
and  oppressors ;  and  the  Vendish  population  was  by  degrees 
reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  serfs. 

In  the  year  968,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity,  partly  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  partly  by 
the  instruction  of  christian  missionaries.  But  more  than  one  cen- 
tury  passed  away,  before  the  christian  religion  was  fully  intro- 
duced among  them.  Benno,  bishop  of  Meissen,  who  died  in 
A.  D.  1106,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  acquired  by  his  activity  in 
the  work  of  converting  the  Vendes,  the  name  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Slavi.  The  obstinate  resistance  with  which  the  christian 
religion  had  been  rejected  by  them,  can  easily  be  explained  by 
the  unjudicious,  nay  flagitious  way,  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
them  by  the  Germans ;  who  came  among  them,  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other ;  and  exacted  moreover 
from  them  the  sacrifice  of  their  language,  their  customs,  their 
whole  natbnality  in  exchange.  The  naturally  childlike,  submis- 
sive disposition  of  the  Slavi,  rendered  them  in  all  other  regions, 
as  we  have  seen,  willing  to  receive  the  christian  doctrines,  more 
especially  when  their  superiors  themselves  acted  as  their  apos* 
ties ;  as  was  in  some  measure  the  case  with  the  Russian  Vla- 
dimir, Jagello  in  Lithuania,  etc.^^    But  the  mode  described 

^<^  **  On  a  certain  day  all  the  inhabitants W  Kief  were  assembled  >n 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  a  signal  from  the  monarch,  all  plun- 
ged Into  the  river,  some  to  the  waist,  others  to  the  neck ;  parents  held 
their  children  in  their  arms  while  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  priests  in  attendance.  Thus  a  nation  received  baptism^  not  only 
without  murmuring,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  for  all  were  convinced 
that  a  religion,  embraced  by  the  sovereign  and  boyards,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  best  in  the  world,"  Foreign  Quart.  Review,  Art.  on  Ka- 
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•bove,  which  was  adopted  by  the  (Serroao  heroes,  not  only 
among  the  Vendes,  but  also  some  centuries  later  among  the  old 
Borussians,  could  not  but  rouse  all  their  feelings  of  pride  and 
nationality  to  a  decided  resistance.  Even  when  the  Germans 
refrained  from  force,  their  means  of  conversion  were  equally  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Bishop  Otho  of  namberg, 
for  instance,  was  accustomed,  when  on  his  missionary  travels,  to 
have  fiAy  or  more  wagons  in  his  train  loaded  with  cloth,  victuals, 
etc.  in  order  to  reward  on  the  spot  those  who  submitted  to  bap- 
tism.^** 

But  the  holy  light  of  Christianity,  even  after  the  Vendish  tribes 
had  embraced  its  doctrines,  did  not  clear  up  the  darkness  of  their 
fate.  The  whole  humiliating  relation  between  masters  and  serfs 
10  Germany,  which  still  degraded  the  last  century,  was  unknown 
to  the  free  ancient  Germans,  among  whom  only  the  prisoner  of  war 
was  a  slave ;  and  is  derived  from  the  period  of  the  submission  of 
the  Vendes.  The  Germans  indeed  seem  to  have  considered 
them  as  an  inferior  race,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  The 
contempt  with  which  the  old  historians  speak  of  them,  is  revolting 
to  every  liberal  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  can  hardly  be 
explained.  For  the  Sorabians  were  at  the  time  of  their  submis- 
sion, superior  on  th^  whole  to  the  Germans  in  respect  to  civil- 
iflation,  although  in  consequence  of  this  contemptuous  treatment 
they  in  the  course  of  time  fell  far  behind  them.  Despised  and 
oppressed,  they  were  kepffor  centuries  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  neglect ;  from  which,  it  seems,  they  could  only  escape  by 
renouncing  their  Slavic  peculiarities,  and  above  all  their  language. 
The  use  of  this  latter  before  courts  of  justice  was  in  the  four- 
teenth century  forbidden  by  law  throughout  most  of  the  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  the  Vendish  language  was 
Still  sometimes  heard  at  Leipzig,  but  not  later.  In  the  villages 
also  it  became  wholly  extinct  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  later; 
and  only  single  words  passed  over  into  the  German  language. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  their  usages  and  other  natbnal 
peculiarities ;  there  are  still  several  tribes,  nay  the  peasants  of 
whole  provinces  in  this  part  of  Germany,  in  whom  the  Slavic 
origin  can  be  distinctly  traced.^*^    Their  language  however  was 

nuBsin'a  Histoiy  of  Russia,  Vol.  III.  p.  100.  Coihpare  Henderson^ 
Tmvols  in  Ruaaia,  p.  191. 

**  See  Cramer's  Pommersche  Ktrekm-FEstone,  L.  I.  c.  29. 

^^  Among  others  the  peasants  of  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  who  are 
highly  respectable  through  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  rare  among 
Crerman  peasants,  and  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  prosperoua 
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4meD  iqCo  the  remotest  eastern  corner  of  tbeir  former  exteosire 
territory,  and  b  there,  and  only  there,  still  to  be  heard.  We 
speak  of  the  provioce  called  Lusatia,  situated  between  Saxony, 
Dohemia,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  of  which  the  greatest  part 
is  at  present  under  the  Prussian  dominion,  and  the  smallest  but 
ricb^  portbn  under  that  of  Saxony* 

Luilutze^  Lusatia,  Germ.  LoMsitZf  signifies  in  Slavic,  a  kw 
'marshland.  Th»  name  was  formerly  applied  only  to  the  north 
eastern  part  of  this  province,  or  Lower  Lusatia,  which  is,  or  was 
at  least  at  the  time  of  the  Vendish  setdement,  a  country  of  that 
description.  At  a  later  period,  the  name  was  carried  over  rery 
improperly  to  the  south«westem  part,  orUpper  Lusatia,  a  beauti- 
ful and  mountainous  region.  Lusatia  was  given  fay  Henry  I  as  a 
fief  to  the  margrave  of  Meissen.  In  the  course  of  the  follow: 
ing  centuries,  its  two  parts  were  repeatedly  separated  and  reunited, 
atemately  under  the  dominion  of  the  last'^named  margrave,  of 
Poland,  or  of  Bohemia,  without  however  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man empire.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  at  length  incor- 
porated with  Bohemia,  and  remained  so  ibr  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.  To  this  circumstance  alone  the  partial  preserva- 
tion of  the  Vendish  language  is  to  be  ascribed.  At  the  peace  of 
Prague,  A.  D.  1636,  it  was  allotted  to  Saxony.  At  the  congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815,  it  was  assigned,  with  the  exception  of  the  small- 
er half  of  Upper  Lusatia,  to  Prussia,  to  which  monarchy  it  still 
belongs. 

§1.    Lmgtki^  iff  AeSorahiamm  Upper  Limi^ 

m 

The  cities  of  Bautzen,  Zittau,  Kamenz,  Lobau,  and  their  die- 
tricts,  form  the  Saxon  part  of  Upper  Lusatia.  Of  its  195,000 
inhabitants,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  still  speak  the  Vendish 
language.  In  the  north  eastern  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  which 
belongs^to  Prussia,  there  is  about  the  same  proportion  of  Ven- 
dish inhabitants.  In  both  territories  the  whole  number  of 
Vendes  is  about  100,000.  Tbeir  language  is  verr  near» 
Iv  related  to  the  Bohemian ;  where  the  Sorabians  of  Lower 
Lusatia  and  the  Poles  pronounce  the  letter  A,  the  Upper  Lusa- 
tians  and  Bohemians  give  the  sound  of  g.  Both  Lusatian  dia- 
lects have  of  course  lost  very  many  of  their  original  peculiar!- 

_  ■-  ■  ■■■■—■!■■.     ......  il    »^.^»— »»^— ^  »        I     I    I    -^— i^— ^— — ^»— —^M^ 

condition.  Although  long  since  perfectly  Germanized,  certain  Vend- 
ish usages  have  been  kept  up  among  them,  more  especially  at  wed- 
dings and  similar  festivals,  the  details  of  which  are  very  intereadng. 
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ties ;  thus  both  have  adopted  the  article  from  the  Germao  lan- 
guage. E^en  as  late  as  the  seirenteeDth  century,  attempts 
were  made  to  eradicate  them  completely.  German  pastors  were 
installed  through  the  whole  country ;  a  measure  which  had  in- 
deed the  result,  that  in  a  short  time  sixteen  communities  or  par- 
ishes were  Germanized.  But  in  1716  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  erection  of  a  seminary  at  Licipzig  for  the  educatioo 
ofVendish  ministers;  and  in  A.  D.  1749,  another  was  institut- 
ed at  Wittenberg.  Some  successful  attempts  to  commit  this  dia- 
lect to  writing  had  already  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  their  grammar  and  orthography  were  then  unset- 
tled, and  are  so  still  in  part ;  although  Bierling  in  A.  D.  1689 
introduced  a  regular  system  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  later  writers.  Several  patriotic  clergymen  have  since  been 
active  in  providing  their  people  with  useful  books  for  religious  in- 
struction. Portions  of  the  Bible  were  already  translated  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1703  by  Matthaei;  and  one  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament three  years  later  by  Frenzel.  A  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  for  protestants,  made  by  several  clergymen,  appeared  in 
1729,  and  has  been  twice  reprinted.  A  version  of  the  Bible  for 
catholics  by  Swotlik,  is  extant  in  manuscript. 

The  Upper  Lusatian  dialect  acquired  in  this  way  a  degree  of 
cultivation,  which  of  course,  since  most  of  those  who  speak  and 
read  it  are  of  the  common  people,  comparatively  few  are  able  to 
appreciate.  In  religious  hymns,  there  is  no  deficiency;  and 
several  cantos  ofKlopstbck's  Messiah  have  been  translated  into  it 
by  Mohn,  in  the  measure  of  the  original.  In  regard  to  the  popu- 
lar songs  of  the  Sorabians,  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  most  Sla- 
vic nations  are  so  rich,  no  pains  was  taken  until  recently  to 
-discover  whether  they  had  any  or  not.  But  when  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  remarkable  Servian  songs,  the  interest  of  the 
German  public  in  this  species  of  poetry  became  strongly  excited, 
the  Saxon  minister  of  state,  baron  Nostitz,  himself  an  esteemed 
German  poet,  turned  his  attention  particularly  to  this  subject,  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  several  little  songs,  full  of  that  sweet,  half 
pensive,  half  roguish  feeling,  which  characterizes  Slavic  popular 
poetry  in  general.  They  were  translated  by  him  and  commu- 
nicated in  manuscript  to  his  friends ;  but  whether  they  have  ever 
been  printed  we  are  not  informed  .^^^ 

^*^  GramroaiiB  and  dictionaries  of  this  dialect  are :  Matthiii's  Wen- 
iiacht  Chrammatikf  Bautzen  1721.  Bierling's  Didascalia,  Bautzen  1689. 
Ticini    Principia  linguae   FeruUcae,  Prague  1679 — BSL      Augustin 
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§  3.  Langw^  qfthe  Sarabiam  m  Lower  LmaUa, 

Lower  Lusatia,  or  the  oorth-eastera  part  of  the  Losatiao  ter- 
ritory, together  with  the  adjacent  circle  of  Cotbus  in  Branden- 
burg, has  about  the  same  number  of  Vendish  inhabitants  as  the 
upper  province.    The  dialect  tbev  speak  has  a  strong  affinity 
with  the  Polish,  but  is,  like  that  of  their  brethren  in  Upper  Lu- 
aatia,  corrupted  by  German  interpolations,  and  even  in  a  still 
greater  degree.    It  is  obviously  on  the  decline,  and  we  can  only 
expect,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  or  less,  no  other 
vestige  of  it  will  be  left  than  written  or  printed  documents.  The 
first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  tnis  dialect,  which  is  writ- 
ten according  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  German  letters,  is 
Moller's  Hymns,  Catechism,  and  Liturgy,  Bautzen  1574.  Their 
present  literature,  like  that  of  Upper  jLusatia,  b  confined  to 
works  for  religious  instruction,  grammars,  and  dictionaries.     Of 
the  former  they  possess  no  small  number.     They  have  also  a 
complete  version  of  the  Bible.    The  N.  Testament  was  trans- 
lated for  them  as  early  as  1709,  by  Fabricius,  and  printed  to- 
gether with  the  German  text.    It  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ; 
and  in  the  year  1798  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Fritze  was  added."^ 


APPENDIX. 

According  to  recent  intelligence,  received  since  the  preced- 
ing pages  were  written.  Prof.  aHchafl^rik,  to  whose  History  of  the 
Slavic  languages  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer,  is 
at  present  engaged  in  a  larger  work  upon  the  same  subject,  fn 
order  to  live  entirely  for  these  studies,  he  has  retired  from  bis 
professorship  at  the  school  of  Neusatz,  dnd  has  removed  to 
I^rague.  The  completk>n  of  his  great  work  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected at  a  very  early  date ;  since,  according  to  bis  own  state- 
ment in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Maciejowski,  be  is  at  the  same  time 
-    —  — ■ — 

SwotUk  Vocabtdaritm  Laiino'SeMeuM,  Bautzen  1731.  There  are  sev- 
eral others  in  manuscript;  see  Schaffiurik's  Guck. der  SI.  Spr.  p.  483. 

^^^  Philological  works  on  this  dialeet  are :  Hanptmaon's  Wenditeke 
SpraMdiTt^  Llibben  1761.  JTurze  Atdaiung  ziir  toend.  Spraeke,  1746. 
Megiseri  The$aunu  pob^^MhUy  Frankfort  1603,  indading  the  Lower 
Lusatian.  Several  vocabnlaries  of  this  dialect  are  extant  in  mann- 
•eript;  see  Scbafhrik's  CktekkhU  der  SL  Spr.  p.  4S6. 
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engaged  io  no  less  than  eleven  other  literary  works.  We  give 
'  here  a  translation  of  another  of  his  letters,  comraunicated  in  the 
Polish  papers ;  from  which  the  reader  will  perceive  what  rich 
additions  we  maj  anticipate  from  his  worki  to  our  knowledge  of 
80.rae  of  the  branches  of  Slavic  literature. 

^'  I  am  at  present  particularly  engaged  in  collecting  materials, 
for  my  work  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  southern  Slavic 
tribes.  After  five  years  of  fruitless  endeavours,  I  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  opening  the  way  to  many  monuments  df  this  lit- 
erature, which  nave  been  hitherto  either  unknown  or  inaccessi- 
ble. Indeed,  by  order  of  the  superior  catholic  clergy,  search  is 
now  making  throughout  Croatia,  Slavonia,  etc.  and  all  that  is 
found  is  to  be  copied  for  me.  It  is  astonishing,  how  many 
books  have  been  written  and  published  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Servian-TItyrian  and  Croatian  dialects,  of  which 
even  the  most  distinguished  of  our  literary  men,  as  Dobrovski, 
Eopitar,  and  others,  seem  not  to  have  had  the  remotest  idea ! 
But  the  Ulyrians  and  Croatitns  themselves  do  not  know  what 
they  possess — like  the  Bohemians,  who  know  one  half  of  their 
ancient  literature  only  from  catalogues,  i.  e.  only  the  titles  of 
the  books.  I  have  also  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  some 
documents  of  the  Servian  literature.  Almost  every  time  that 
I  travel  through  Slavonia,  the  Banat,  etc.  I  meet  in  the  old 
churches  and  convents  with  books  hitherto  unknown.  Would 
that  I  could  visit  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Macedonia,  and  Bulga- 
ria !  A  manuscript  hitherto  unknown,  of  a  statute  of  Tzar  Du- 
shan,  I  have  copied  and  translated  for  Prof.  Macidjowski  at 
Warsaw,  and  have  commented  upon  it  so  far  as  was  possible. 
Of  all  this  my  History  of  the  Slavic  Literature  will  in  due  time 
give  a  full  account.  Up  to  the  present  rime,  I  have  only 
completed  the  history  of  the  Slavk^-Illjnan  literature,  or  that  of 
the  catholic  and  Greek  Servians,  that  of  the  Croatians,  and  of 
the  Slovaks.  As  to  new  works  by  atitbors  in  this  region,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said.  Not  a  few  Servian  works  appear  io* 
deed,  but  they  are  mostly  unripe  productions  of  youtbfnl  stu- 
dents. Vuk  Stephanovitch  writes  no  longer;  formerty  chief  judge 
at  Belgrade,  he  now  resides  at  Semlin  without  any  appointment. 
This  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  for  he  has  deserved  a  better  lot.** 
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Abt,  n.   This  early  British  Church. 

By  F.  MitDUr,  Bhhop  of  ZMkad,   Trmotlttad  Ami  Ck»  Omoia  If  8.  &  l^Mji  A«  M. 

IffTEODUCTOET  NoTK. 

The  following  article  was  first  published  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  in  the  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritikenj  1833,  Ites 
Heft,  p.  54  sq.  Bishop  Miinter,  the  writer,  was  universally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  the  age,  especial- 
Jv  in  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Antiquities. 
He  was  born  at  Gotha,  A.  D.  1761.  His  father  was  afterwards 
invited  to  Copenhagen  as  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  principal 
German  church  in  that  city,  where  be  became  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  his  influence  as  a  clergyroao. 
He  is  known  to  the  Christians  of  other  countries,  by  tbe  narra^ 
five  which  be  published  of  bis  intercourse  with  the  famous  count 
Struensee,  after  bis  condemnation*  Tbe  son  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  fin'ished  bis  course  at  an 
early  age,  and  with  great  applause.  In  1 781  be  proceeded  to  6ot» 
tingeo,  to  pursue  further  the  studies  connected  with  the  profe»- 
sbn  of  theology.  In  tbe  spring  of  1784,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Italy  under  tbe  royal  patronage,  where  be  resided  something 
more  than  three  years,  chiefly  at  Rome,  but  visiting  also  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Or  this  latter  country  he  afterwards  publisbea  an 
account  On  bis  return  in  1788,  he  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen ;  and  after 
three  years,  was  advanced  to  an  ordinary  professorship,  in  April 
1790.  This  important  station  he  continued  to  bold  with  honour 
to  himself  and  usefulness  to  tbe  church  and  world,  until  A.  D* 
180B,  when  be  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of  2iea- 
land,  tbe  diocese  which  includes  tbe  principal  island  and  the 
capital  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  In  this  high  office,  besides  tbe 
activity  which  be  manifested  in  tbe  performance  of  all  the  duties 
coDoected  with  his  station,  and  tbe  many  reforms  and  improve- 
meDts  which  be  adopted  and  ttrged  upon  bis  clergy,  be  still 
found  time  to  prosecote  tbe  studies  to  which  his  prevkras  life  had 
been  devoted ;  and  many  of  bb  most  important  works  were 
published  during  this  period.     The  writer  of  these  lines  bad 
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the  pleasure  of  several  interviews  with  him  at  Copenhagen  in 
the  jear  1827,  and  received  a  deep  impression  of  his  learning, 
as  well  as  of  the  dignity  and  afiability  ot  his  demeanour.  The 
testimony  of  evaDgelical  Christians  was  favourable  to  his  person- 
al piety  and  to  the  general  tenor  of  bis  public  exertions ;  although 
they  regarded  him  as  not  being  sufficiently  decided  in  some 

Earticulars.  Miinter  died  April  0,  1830,  in  the  69th  year  of 
is  age.  A-  full  and  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  and  cfaiaracter 
by  his  son-in-law,  Mynster,  is  contained  in  the  same  number  of 
the  TheoL  Studien  und  Kritiken  from  which  the  present  article 
is  taken. — ^Editor* 

PAET  I. 

Planting  of  Ckriitxanity  in  England^  Scotland^  and  Ireland. 

1.  The  date  of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  the  British 
islands  was  long  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  with  English 
literati,  who  were  fona  of  ascribing  to  their  church  the  highest 
possible  antiquity,  and  even  claimed  for  it  an  apostolic  origin. 
A  favourite  testimony  in  favour  of  thi^  last  opinion,  was  a  pas- 
sage in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome 
to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he  [Paul]  *  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  west,'  Stl  to  xilgiia  rijg  Jv- 
otm^.  This  was  regarded  as  explicit  testimony  in  proof  of  the 
apostle's  visit  to  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the  British  sea  was  de- 
nominated by  ancient  writers  the  western  ocean,  the  Britons 
were  by  the  poets  called  ultimi  Britannia  the  Morini,  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Gaul,  extremis  vltimi  hominum  Morini;  and  oth- 
er expressions  of  the  like  kind  were  used,  which  Stillingfleet 
has  carefully  collected.  We  have  also  explicit  testimonies  from 
ecclesiastical  writers.  The  apostles,  says  Eusebius,^  were  no 
deceivers.  Such  men  might,  it  is  true,  have  deceived  their 
neighbours  and  countrymen  with  an  improbable  story ;  but  what 
folly  were  it  for  individuals  so  unlearned,  who  were  acquainted 
only  with  their  mother  tongue,  to  plan  a  scheme  to  deceive  the 
world  by  preaching  this  doctrine  in  the  most  distant  cities  and 
countries.  He  then  names  the  Romans,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Parthians,  and  Sc3rthian8,  and  proceeds  to  say  that  ^some. 
crossed  the  ocean  to  the  so-called  British  islands'  inl  tig  na- 

■ — -^  — • —  ----  ,  _  -■  -  -_-     -  ■  ■■  ^ 
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X^vfiiwag  fipitxtaunig  viiaovc.  Theodoret  also  names  the  Brit- 
ons among  the  nations  converted  by  the  apostles  ;^  and,  besides^ 
says  explicitly,^  after  mentioning  Paul's  journey  into  Spain,  that 
he  also  carried  salvation  to  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  ocean,-—' 
meaning  probably  the  same  as  in  another  place,'  where  he  says 
that  the  apostle,  after  his  release  from  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
went  into  Spain,  and  thence  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  oth- 
er nations.  Jerome  also^  says  that  Paul,  after  his  residence  in 
Spain,  went  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  that  his  indus- 
try in  preaching  extended  as  far  as  the  earth  itself:  and  again 
(de  scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis,)  that  after  his  imprisonment  be 
preached  the  gospel  in  tbe  western  countries.  Finally,  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  also,  in  speaking  of  tbe  aposde's  labours,  asserts 
the  same  fact  >— 

Transit  et  oceanum,  vel  qui  &cit  Insula  Portum, 
Quasque  Britannus  habet  terrasy  quasque  ultima  Thule. 

The  possibility  of  all  this  cannot  be  disputed.  Between  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome  and  bis  death,  Paul  had  ample  time 
both  for  the  journey  into  Spain,  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  and  which  we  know  from  Rom.  15: 24,  that  be  intended 
to  make,  and  for  a  visit  to  Britian.  There  were  on  that  island^ 
from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Roman  colonies,  civ- 
il as  well  as  military,  among  which  London  was  probably  al- 
ready reckoned.^  An  intercourse  was  therefore  undoubtedly 
kept  up  between  Rome  and  Britain ;  and  Stillingfleet,  by  a 
v^ry  sagacious  coroparision  of  circumstances,  has  pointed  out  a 
particular  inducement  that  Paul  might  have  had  for  tbe  suppos- 
ed visit.  It  is  this : — ^Pomponia  Gnecina,  wife  of  A.  PlautiuSy 
the  Roman  eovemor  under  Claudius,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Christian  ;  for,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,®  she  was  accused  of  at- 
tachment to  a  foreign  superstition — by  which  Christianity  is  sup- 
Eosed  to  be  meant — but  acquitted,  on  domestic  trial,  by  her 
usband.  She  may  therefore  have  been  converted  by  raul, 
who  was  then  already  in  Rome ;  and  just  as  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Paul  and  Seneca,  so  often  mentioned,  may  have  been  a 
motive  for  the  apostle's  journey  into  Spain,  tbe  native  country 
of  the  Roman  philosopher,  so  it  is  possisble  that  Pomponia 

1  Sermon  9.  ^  In  yt.  11& 

»  On  2  Tim.  4: 17.  *  On  Amos,  c.  9. 

s  Stillingfleet,  p.  4a  *  Annal.  XIII.  33. 
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CnBCBft  poifljgd  out  id  iufli  tlM  bspp^  icnfes  llMt  nuj^hi  ho  €k* 
P6ct6dy  from  ^xtcodng  InB  idisbod  nvm  SpMo  mo  Brittia. 
Bat  all  tbe$e  tre  mere  posntUitia.  And  eveo  die  tesrimoniei 
of  eeclenastical  writers  addooed  io  proof  of  FtuPs  visit  to  Bri- 
taio,  are  of  much  leas  weight  tbao  would  appear  at  fiiat  view. 
Io  the  first  place  tfaejr  do  oot  aH  agree  io  asserting  even  that 
Paol  ever  vbited  Britain ;  most  of  them  speak  of  the  apoades 
geoeralljr,  wiihoot  namii^  anj  one  of  them.  And  secoodljry  we 
hare  so  roanj^  testimooies  of  the  kind,  whieh  speak  io  the  most 
explicit  terms  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospd  thtooghovt  die 
whole  world — testimooies  the  abeobte  universalitjr  oif  whieh 
most  occasion  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  each  particolar  Eke 
those  io  qoestioo;  ahhoogh  there  is  evident  from  them  so 
much  as  tois,  that  Christiaoity  was  preached,  although  not  ligr 
the  apostles,  yet  by  Christiao  teachers  at  a  very  ear^  period, 
not  only  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  but  beyood  its  coofioes, 
and  bad  in  thc»e  distant  countries  at  least  some  adherents,  most- 
ly, it  is  probable,  Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  And  this  is  indisputably  true  of  Britain,  since  Origen  and 
Tertolliao  agree  in  asserting  it.  The  former,  in  bis  fourth  Hoiih 
3v  on  Ezekiel,  asks :  **  When,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  did 
the  country  of  the  Britons  adopt  (in  opposition  to  the  Druids) 
the  belief  io  one  God  ?"  So  also  in  another  passage,  (io  Lucam 
c.  1.  Horn.  6,)  "The  Saviour's  power  is  also  with  them  m 
Britain,  who  are  separated  from  our  world ;  with  those  in 
Mauritania ;  and  all  under  the  sun  who  believe  on  bb  name.'' 
He  must  therefore  have  had  information  of  the  existence  of 
Christians  in  Britain.  Intercourse  was  certainly  kept  up  between 
Britain  and  Egypt  by  means  of  tbe  commerce  of  Alexandria. 
And  so  between  tbe  former  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  by  which 
means  Tertullian,  or  whoever  it  was  that  about  his  time  wrote 
the  book  Adversui  JudaeoMj  had  received  similar  information. 
For  io  order  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  that  Christ  was 
the  true  Messiah,  be  says  (cap  7,)  "  Getulorom  varietates  et  Main 
rorum  muiti  fines,  Hispaniaruro  omnes  termini  et  Galliorum  Or 
versae  nationes,  et  Britannorum  inaccessa  Romanis  loca,  Cbrie* 
to  vera  subdita."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  exa^er* 
ations  here ;  but  that  there  were  Christians  io  the  place  named  is 
certain,  since  the  passage  would  otherwise  have  been  of  no  force 
as  proof  against  tbe  Jews.  And  the  Ramanis  inaccessa  loca  of 
the  Britons,  must  be  looked  for  either  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  and  over  towards  Irehnd,  or  beyond  the  wall  kept  up  against 
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the  North  Britons  since  the  time  of  Adrian ;  the  second  line  es- 
tablished by  Severus  being  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Gildasy  also,  the  roost  ancient  British  author,  speaks  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  christian  church  in  Britain  from  the 
first  planting  of  the  gospel  to  the  persecution  under  Diocletian* 
observing  however  that  it  was  not  sustained  with  uniform  zeal.^ 
With  this  statement  the  passage  in  Sulpicius  Severus*^  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Christianity  as  having  just  become  known  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Alps^  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  under 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  contains  nothine  inconsistent,-— 
the  prominent  fact  of  which  he  speaks  being  mis ;  that  Chris- 
tians in  Gaul  were  then  first  called  to  suSsr  for  their  profes- 
sk>n,  which  he  attributes  to  the  recent  planting  of  the  gospel 
there. 

3.  Nennius  and  Bede^  relate  that,  about  the  end  of  the  sec<* 
ond  century,  a  British  prince  named  Lucius  (not  king  of  Brit- 
iiin,  for  there  were  no  such  kings  in  that  age)  sent  to  a  bishop  of 
Rome  for  missionaries ; — ^that  they  came,  and  made  converts  of 
him  and  his  subjects.  It  mav  have  been  so.  There  may  have 
been  such  a  prince ;  Usher  believed  that  he  had  seen  a  coin  of 
his  stamped  with  a  cross  and  the  letters  L  VC.^  But  modem 
writers  oi  numismatics  know  nothing  of  such  a  coin.  The  cross 
however  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  most  ancient  British 
coins,  and  is  of  course  proof  that  Christianity  was  the  religion  of 
the  princes  in  whose  dominions  and  under  whose  reign  those 
coins  were  struck, — could  we  but  tell  exactly  where  and  when  it 
was.^ 

Although  the  churches  in  Britain  were,  according  to  Gildas^ 
rather  lukewarm  and  inactive  during  the  whole  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, Christianity  must  yet  have  made  advances.  Otherwise  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  the  year  303, 
would  not  have  extended  to  British  Christians.  That  such  was 
the  fact,  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Caecilius  or  Lactantius 
in  bis  weir  known  work,  De  MortibusPersecutorum,  c.  12.  The 
stedfastness  of  some  confessors  and  martyrs  won  for  religion, 
here  as  everywhere,  new  adherents ;  and  when  Constantius 

^  StilliDgfleet,  p.  54.  *  Sulpicius  Severus,  Lib.  11.  p.  381. 

3  Nennius'  HisU  Brit,  c  18.  Bede  1.  4. 

4  Usher,  p.  39. 

^  Respecting  Lucius,  see  Usher,  StiUingfleet,  and  Spanbeim* 
Corop.  SUuidlin,  19,  90. 
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Cfalonis,  in  die  jmt  906,  after  the  abdioatkm  of  the  two  Cttsare, 
became  emperor,  the  persecutioa  apootaDeooaly  ceased*  From 
that  time,  as  Gildas  aod  Bede  agree  in  saying,^  the  eburehes 
flourished  in  great  peace  and  harmony  till  the  Arian  controrer^ 
arose.  With  Constantine,  CbristiaDity  ascended  the  throoeof 
the  world,  and  may  have  extended  itself  without  opposition,  un- 
der his  protection  and  that  of  his  successors,  over  all  England, 
entirely  supplanting  the  religion  of  the  Druids  as  well  as  Ro» 
man  heathenism.  But  alas !  we  have  no  facts  to  adduce  ;  his- 
tory does  not  furnish  them. 

4.  But  whence  was  Christianity  originally  introduced  into 
England  ?  Thus  far  the  accounts  that  I  have  adduced  seem  to 
point  towards  Rome.  Considering  the  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween the  capital  and  what  were  then  its  western  provinces,  this 
would  not  be  improbable,  but  forgone  circumstance,  via.  the  dif- 
ference of  rituab,  from  the  earliest  times  downward,  so  fiir  as 
our  information  extends,  especially  in  regard  to  Easter— the 
British  churches  agreeing  with  those,  not  of  the  West  but  of  Asia 
Mmor,  called  on  account  of  their  peculiarity  in  this  respect, 
Quartodecimans.  This  indicates  clearly  an  Asiatic  origin.  And 
when  we  recollect  that  the  churches  of  Lyons,  Vienna,  and  in 
all  probability  of  Marseilles  also,  were  Greek  churches,  that  they 
were  closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  understood  by  educated  men  in  those  cities — Irene- 
us  indeed  wrote  in  Greek — when  we  consider  too  that  the  Dru- 
ids were  also  acquainted  with  Greek  ;  we  may  with  good  reason 
infer  from  all  these  facts,  that  the  British  church  was  derived  origi- 
nally from  the  Grecian. 

5.  The  history  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  whh  British  Dru- 
idism  and  Roman  heathenism,  that  mgst  have  taken  place,  is 
lost.  The  latter  doubtless  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieoes  from  in- 
herent weakness ;  and  little  efibrt  can  have  been  required  to 
everthrow  it.  Of  the  former  we  are  still  too  ignorant  to  make 
up,  where  there  are  no  facts,  opinions  feuoded  on  the  nature  of 
the  system.  Their  hierarchy  was  6rmly  esublished,  exerting  a 
pemkious  and  very  powerful  influence  in  all  branches  of  the 
government ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  wheth- 
er they  were  theists  or  atheists,  is  still  undetermined.  Origeo 
asks  :*  "  When  did  Britain  before  the  birth  of  Christ  adopt  the 

belief  in  one  God  ?"     And  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  of  Cambden 

«..  —  ■ «  ■'  '  ■        ■ 

1  Gildas  c.  8.     Bede  1.  8.  >  In  El^ecii.  Hom.£4. 
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and  Qodwio,  to  munmio  that  Origen  bellied  the  doetrine  of  the 
divine  onitj  to  bare  been  taught  the  Britona  bjr  the  Druida.^ 
The  scattered  noticea  that  we  hare  of  the  Droidical  religioo,  tell 
us  of  heathen  rites  and  offeringSi  and  eren  of  human  sacrifices* 
The  naost  that  can  be  conceded  is,  that  their  secret  doctrines, 
which  yet  they  were  obliged  for  their  own  advantage  to  conceal 
studiously  from  the  people,  embraced  the  great  truth  of  the  uni- 
ty of  God.  But  thb  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  promotion 
of  Christianity.  The  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ac- 
knowledged the  divine  unity,  and  yet  were  opposersof  the  new 
religbn  which  proclaimed  on  the  house  tops  what  they  had  taught 
only  in  secret.  We  may  therefore  regard  as  certain  the  fact  of 
a  conflict  between  Christianity  and  the  Druids.  The  Irish  tra- 
ditions of  which  I  shall  soon  speak,  furnish  additional  reasons 
for  believing  it.  The  Scottish  tradition  also  of  Tratbal,  the 
grandfather  of  Fingal,  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Druids  into 
exile,  encourages  the  suppositbn  that  princes,  weary  of  their 
hierarchy  and  their  tyranny,  may  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Christianity — as  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Locius  above  mentkMoed. 

6.  Of  the  first  preachibg  of  Christianinr  in  Scotland  we  have 
only  traditional  information.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  entire  strangers  to  Roman  civilization  f  although  if  we 
may  believe  the  representations  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  far  from 
being  such  barbarians  as  they  were  represented  by  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  fact  a  noble  race,  capable  of  any  improvement. 
They  were  called  Caledonians.  In  the  times  of  the  Romans 
they  were  divided  into  two  different  races,  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
often  made  war  on  each  other,  and  whose  origin  is  still  undeter- 
mined.' That  TertuUian's  Rnnanu  inaccMia  loca  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  understood  to  mean  North  Britain,  or  the  regbns 
beyond  the  wall  of  Adrian,  I  have  already  remarked ;  but  that 
in  the  thirty  years  preceding  Constantino  the  intercourse 
between  the  Caledonians  and  the  Romans,  in  war  and  peace, 
continued  and  increased,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  Ossianic  po- 
ems mention  Caracal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  world  f  and  Ossiao 


1  Stillingfleet,  p.  57.  *  Jerome.  Oasian  II.  341. 

'  Finn.  Magnuaen. 

4  Ossian  11. 293.   It  ia  said  that  Fingal  waged  war  against  him  in 
early  youth. 
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speaks  of  his  sod  Oscar's  war  wiib  Caros  (Carausias),  the  cotem* 

Eorarj  of  Diocletian*^  We  have  even  the  tradition  of  a  dialogue 
etween  Ossian  and  a  Ctildee ;  which  however  is  made  of  little 
weight  by  another  which  introduces  him  in  connexion  with  Sl 
Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  who  endeavoured  to  convert  bim,* 
— 50  that  at  most  it  only  serves  to  show  that  missions  to  Scot- 
land were  spoken  of  in  very  early  times. 

Tradition  mentions  a  Scottish  king  Donald,  who  received  bap- 
tism, together  with  the  queen,  his  children  and  many  others,  and 
at  whose  request  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  sent  teachers  who  ef- 
fected the  conversion  of  Scotland.  This  account  is  given  by 
Hector  Boethius,  who  wrote  his  History  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1526.  He  probably  obtained  it  from  John  Fordun's  Scoti- 
Chronicon,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth'  century, 
where  the  s^me  account  is  given  more  briefly  and  without  any 
mention  of  Victor's  name.  In  regard  to  occurrences  of  so  ear^ 
a  period,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  lived  1000  years  after- 
wards is  of  little  weight.  But  there  may  have  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land a  tradition  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Seve|;us, — having  some  sort  of  connexion  with  that 
of  Ossian's  acquaintance  with  a  Culdee.  The  name  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop  is  chronologically  correct.  Victor  died  in  the  year 
202.  But  how  happened  tradition  to  preserve  this  name  as  well 
as  the  event  ?  It  makes  the  account  so  much  the  more  suspi- 
cious. When  Fordun  wrote,  Scotland  was  catholic.  All  mis- 
sions must  of  course  have  been  sent  out  from  Rome !  Hence 
too  the  name  pf  the  pope !  We  shall  see  that,  according  to  more 
authentic  history,  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  Scotland 
were  British  and  Irish  instead  of  Romish  priests.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged  in  conclusion,  that  no  history,  even  that  of  Ire- 
land not  excepted,  is  so  fabulous  and  destitute  of  genuine  and 
authentic  documents,  as  that  of  Scotland ;  and  even  that  when 
Scotland  is  named,  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  Ireland  may  not 
be  meant.^ 

7.  From  its  situation  Ireland  would  naturally  become  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  at  a  very  late  period  ;  and  yet  we 
have  very  ancient  accounts,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 

1  Ossian  II.  224.  ~        ^ 

^  Guides  are  spoken  of  in  Ossian.  A  Culdee  is  called  son  of  the 
secret  ball,  (a  bemiit,)  Ossian  II.  p.  391. 

3  Staudliu,  p.  50,  etc. 
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cieDt  grounds  for  rejecting,  of  its  first  dLBiision  in  that  island. 
According  to  the  old  chronicles,  a  king  named  Coroiac  reigned 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  that  century  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  his  son  Cairbar  ;^  to  have  withdrawn  into 
solitude,  and  devoted  himself  to  studies  connected  with  religion, 
legislation,  and  the  art  of  government, — the  results  of  which  he 
committed  to  writing  for  the  instruction  of  his  successors.  These 
studies  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  heathenism  and  of 
the  Druidical  religion,  to  which  he  now  declared  his  opposition, 
and  publicly  embracing  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  he  ban- 
ished heathenism  entirely  from  his  house.  His  influence  with 
the  people  was  veir  great.  The  Druids  became  apprehensive 
of  the  overthrow  of  their  system,  and  took  great  pains  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  But  he  continued  stead- 
fast, and  refuted  their  polytheism  triumphantly.  So  far  the 
Irish  annals.  Did  we  know  more  of  this  enlightened  and  for  that 
age  most  remarkable  prince,  we  might  probably  see  how  the 
seed  sown  by  him  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit  on  every 
side,  till  the  appearance  of  St.  Patrick  about  a  hundred  years 
later.  As  it  is,  we  are  able,  with  the  assistance  of  other  tradi- 
tions, to  show  to  some  extent  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Druids 
became  obnoxious  to  king  Cormac. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Druids  had  for  a  long  time  rendered  them 
odk>us,  and  their  power  had  declined  because  fewer  of  the  no- 
bility became  connected  with  their  order.  Their  overthrow  in 
Scotland  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Trathal,  Fingal's  grandfather,  was  then  chosen  to  command  his 
countrymen  in  their  war  against  the  Romans— probably  in  the 
time  of  Adrian.  On  his  return  from  the  campaign,  the  Druids 
demanded  that  be  should  immediately  resign.  He  refused  to 
comply,  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence.  The  Druids 
were  defeated,  and  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Hiona,  Hy,  or 
lona ;  where  the  order  was  still  kept  up  for  a  few  generations 
till  finally  extinguished  by  St.  Columba.^  Hatred  of  the  Druids 
thus  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Trathal.'  His  great- 
grandson  Ossian  never  mentions  them.  Now  Cormac  was  the 
son  of  Conar,  a  brother  of  king  Trathal  of  Morven.  He  was 
elected  king  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  to  whose  assistance  he 
had  b6en  sent  by  Trathal.^    The  Druids  therefore,  whose  pow- 

1  Oasian  II.  247.  *  Gaelic  Antiquities  U.  342. 

'  Poems  of  Osiian  II.  247. 
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er  ID  Scotland  was  about  to  come  to  an  end,  if  not  already  quite 
loAty  bad  reason  to  apprehend  tbe  same  catastropbe  in  Ireland ; 
and  if  they  did  not  immediately  su^r  tbe  like  ruin,  it  was  be* 
cause  Cormac  attacked  them  with  peaceful  weapons  only,  and 
tbeir  overthrow  was  not  effected  by  a  civil  wais  as  in  Scotland. 
8.  Usher  has  estimated  correctly  the  fables  about  missionaries 
who  are  said  to  have  visited  Ireland  from  apostolic  times.^  But 
tbe  rejection  of  these  is  not  saying  that  christian  teachers  from 
the  neighbouring  island  did  not  pass  over  to  preach  Christianity 
there,  especially  after  it  became,  under  Constantino  and  bis 
sons,  the  prevailing  religion  of  tbe  empire.*  There  are  extant 
in  evangelical  history  and  some  small  poems  of  Coelius 
Sedulius,  an  Irisbmao,  (he  is  called,  it  is  true,  Scotus,  but  Sco- 
tia means  Ireland,)  a  Latin  poet  not  without  merit,  belonging  to 
a  somewhat  later  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  an 
Irish  archbishop  named  Hildebert,  who  has  sometimes  been  con-* 
founded  with  Hildebert  of  Mans, — the  fact  that  the  two  indivtd* 
oals  flourished  in  ages  far  distant  from  each  other  being  over- 
looked. Now  wherever  Hildebert  may  have  lived,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere,  an  archbishop  in  Ireland  be  certainly  was 
not.  But  Sedulius  obtained  bis  learning  and  accomplishments 
on  his  travels,  especially  in  Italy.  He  is  sometimes  called  An- 
tistes  and  Episcopus,  and  sometimes  Presbyter.  Respecting  all 
this  however  nothing  can  be  determined.  We  only  know  that 
Balsus  calls  him  Scotorum  Austratium  Episcopus.^  But  that 
Writer  is  unworthy  of  credit.  Ireland  is  said  also  to  have  bad 
martyrs  in  those  early  times ;  whose  names  and  the  legends  re- 
specting them  are  cited  by  Usher.  Leaving  all  these-points  undd^ 
cided,  we  agree  with  the  learned  primate  that  there  were  Christians 
in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  Palladius.^  Of  him,  a  cotemporaiy, 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  says  that  be  was  sent,  in  431,  by  bishop 
Coelestin  of  Rome,  to  tbe  Scots  (Irish)  who  already  believed  in 
Christ,  as  their  first  bishop.^  He  was  probably  a  native  Briton 
and  a  deacon  of  tbe  Roman  church.  Now  tradition  teUs  of 
four  individuals  who  had  been  bishops  in  Ireland  before  bim.^ 
But  we  leave  this  to  tbe  Acta  Sanctorum.  Their  names  were 
Ailbe,  Declan,  Kieran,  and  Ibar.    They  must  nevertheless  have 

1  Prim.  c.  16.  *  Usbor,  p.  405. 

'  Usher,  406.  «  ibid.  410. 

^  Chron.  ad  h.  a.  in  Canisi'i  I^ct.  Antiq.  I.  p.  309. 
*  Usher,  p.  417  seq. 
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bam  colAmporay  with  St.  Patrick;  and  abhoogb  they  alad 
were  sent  from  Home,  yet  did  not  at  first  agree  with  him.  This 
is  perhaps  the  only  truth  in  the  whole  story, — the  statement,  we 
Riean,  that  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  Ireland,  met  with  opposi* 
tion  from  some  bishops  there.    Usher  has  taken  great  pains  to 
reconcile  the  assertion  of  Prosper,  that  Palladius  was  the  first 
bishop  [primus  episcopus]  sent  to   Ireland  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  with  the  opinion  that  there  were  bishops  there  before* 
Either  the  arohiepiscopal  dignity  may  be  indicated  by  the  word 
mimus  ;  or  Palladios  may  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  two  sent 
by  Coelestin ;  or  be  may  have  been  the  first  sent  by  the  pope, 
his  predecessors  having  received  consecration  in  England  or 
Gaul.     Strict  catholics,  it  is  true,  will  acknowledge  as  bishops 
in  the  west  only  such  as  are  dependant  on  the  see  of  Rome ; 
and  this  is  the  drift  of  all  the  later  Irish  legends.^    The  Irish  bi- 
ographies of  St.  Patrick  contain  some  notices  respecting  the 
missioo  of  Palladius.     Some  of  them  make  him  an  archdeacoo 
of  the  Roman  church.    It  is  said  that  Ccelestin  sent  him  to  Ire* 
land  with  twelve  others,  (twelve,  probably  because  that  was  the 
number  of  the  apostles,)  and  that,  on  arriving  at  Laeinia,  he  was 
banished  by  king  Nathi,  son  of  Garchon.    According  to  others 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  heathen,  and  in  peril  of  his  life.  Both 
oiay  be  true.   Yet  a  few  were  baptized  by  him,  and  he  buik 
three  small  wooden  chapels.     He  also  left  there  four  schools^ 
to  which  he  gave  his  books  and  some  relics  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles..   These  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  monastery  found- 
ed by  bink    On  his  way  back  to  Rome  he  was  arrested  by 
death  in  England,  not  far  from  the  Pictish  border.' 

9.  Patridk  preached  to  the  Irish  with  more  success,  and  won 
ibr  himself  the  name  of  their  apostle.^  His  father  was  a  deacon, 
bis  grandfather  a  presbyter,  and  bis  mother  a  sister  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours.  He  was  born  at  Ailcluade,  Ossian's  Balcluta, 
•ear  the  wall  of  Severus  and  not  far  from  Glasgow.  The  place 
then  belonged  to  England,  but  now  to  Scotland,  and  has  recehred 
in  honour  of  him  the  name  of  Kirkpatrick.  The  year  of  his  birth 
ifl  variously  suted ;  Usher  fixes  on  373.    In  his  early  youth  bis 

Kents  removed  to  Aroiorica ;  where-  they  still  resided  when  the 
lb  king  O'Neil  the  Great,  with  an  army  of  Irishmen  and  Scots, 
made  an  inoursbo  into  England  and  across  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Armorica,  plundering  the  country  and  carrying  away  captives. 

^  SlISudKn,  4a  •  Usher,  498  aeq.  '  Usher,  4M. 
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In  this  way  Pairick,  then  in  bis  16th  year,  and  two  of  his  sisters 
were  sold  in  Ireland*  His  treatment  while  a  captive  was  harsh. 
For  six  years  he  was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  neat-herd ;  in  the  sev* 
enthy  custom  and  the  laws  restored  him  to  liberty.  After  his  re- 
turn home  he  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  back  and  preach 
the  gospel  in  Ireland^  but  some  circumstances  unknown  to  ua 
prevented  the  gratification  of  his  wish.  His  history  for  several 
succeeding  years  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  blended  with  sto- 
ries of  other  captivities,  the  third  of  which  at  least  seems  to  be 
coincident  with  the  first.  He  spent  four  years  with  his  uncle 
Martin  of  Tours,  under  whose  guidance  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  sacred  ofiice,  and  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the  tonsure 
.and  admitted  to  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest.^  In  402,  the 
year  after  Martin's  death,  Patrick,  then  thirty  years  old,  went  to 
Kome.  H,e  met,  on  his  way,  bishops  Declan  and  Kieran  re- 
turning to  Ireland.  At  Rome  he  applied  himself  cloely  to  his 
studies,  living  with  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  church;  and  af- 
terwards visited  many  islands  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  the  residence 
of  monks  and  anchorites.     In  432,  according  to  Usher,  one 

{ear  after  the  death  of  St.  Palladigs,  pope  Coelestin  sent  him  to 
reland.  He  had  before  been  consecrated  bishop,  it  is  not 
known  by  whom,  or  whether  in  Gaul  or  at  Rome.  Many  other 
individuals,  probably  Britons  and  Irishmen,  were  at  the  same 
time  admitted  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  ministry.  He  landed 
in  Ireland,  with  twenty-four  or  according  to  others  thirty-four 
companions,  in  the  first  year  of  Si&tus  bishop  of  Rome.  Nathi, 
the  same  prince  who  had  successfully  resisted  Palladius,  opposed 
him  also.  Another  prince  however,  Sinell,  son  of  Finchad,  was 
open  to  conviction,  and  was  the  first  Irishman  that  Patrick  bap- 
tized. Thence  he  sailed  to  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  the 
earldom  of  Dublin,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Holm-* 
Patrick.  He  then  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  and  visit- 
ed his  old  master,  prince  Milcon  of  dal  Araida.'  There  he 
was  joined  by  Cernoch,  or  as  the  English  call  him  Carantocus, 
the  son  of  a  British  prince,  who  came  to  share  his  labours. 
They  agreed  however  to  go,  one  to  the  right  hand  and  the  oth- 
er to  the  left,  and  to  meet  but  once  a  year.  Easter  beiognow 
at  band,  Patrick  determined  to  go  with  his  attendants  to  Tarir 

gbe — the  Temora  so  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  the 

— —  ■ '  ■      ■  ■ .» .     ■■  ■     -   II    I        I  .   ■    I    .■ » 

1  Usher,  434. 

^  Usher,  441.   Other  particulars  in  Stavdlin,  4a 
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residence  of  the  Irish  king  and  the  chief  seat  of  Irish  heathen- 
ism— ^in  order  that  there,  according  to  Ps.  74:  14,  the  Lord 
might  break  the  head  of  Leviathan  in  pieces.  They  went  by 
water,  and  on  arriving  at  Teroora  found  the  king,  the  princes, 
and  the  Druids  just  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  a  great  fes- 
tival. On  the  first  day  of  Easter,  Patrick  with  two  of  his  pupils 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  and  requested  to  be 
heard.  His  sermon  made  a  deep  impression.  The  example 
of  the  queen  influenced  the  multitude ;  and  finally  the  king  also 
determined  to  embrace  Christianity,  which  then  made  rapid 
progress  through  the  country.^  The  civi]izatk>n  of  the  people, 
and  probably  also  their  weariness  of  the  domination  of  the 
Draids,  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity.  Patrick  and  his 
ellow  labourers  were  unwearied  in  preaching ;  they  traveRed 
over  the  whole  country,  addressing  themselves  to  princes  and 
men  of  rank,  and  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  To  follow 
them  in  their  travels  would  be  a  kind  of  detail  improper 
here,  and  appropriate  only  for  a  history.  The  chief  idol  of 
Ireland  was  Crom-Cruach.  It  was  of  gold  and  silver,  and  stood 
at  Magh-slecht,  surrounded  by  twelve  stone  ones  J[some  say 
they  were  of  brass  and  smaller)  with  gilded  faces.  To  this  the 
Irish  sacrificed  their  first-born,  and  bowed  themselves  so  often 
with  face,  arms,  and  knees  to  the  earth,  that  three-fourths  of 
die  people  died  in  consequence ! !  Hence  the  name,  Magh- 
slecht — the  place  of  bowing.  This  was  exactly  the  Phoenician 
Baal ;  and  the  Irish  too  affirm,  not  without  reason,  that  the  hor- 
rid practice  of  human  sacrifices  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
die  Ph<enk;ians  or  Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  Patrick  saw 
this,  and  that  the  idol  was  broken  in  pieces  while  he  was  pray- 
ing.^ The  circumstance  is  related  as  a  miracle,  and  some  ac- 
counts add,  that  it  was  when  Patrick  raised  his  staff  against  it  in 
t  threatening  manner  that  the  idol  fell,  and  that  the  twelve  others 
sunk  into  the  earth,  their  heads  only  projecting  above  ground. 
Where  the  people  were  weary  of  the  burden  of  heathenism, 
such  miracles  might  occur  without  difficulty. 

Chui'ches  were  everywhere  erected  ;  but  the  establishment 
of  episcopal  sees  was  deferred  while  Patrick  continued  to 
itinerate.  It  was  commenced  about  ten  years  after  his  arrival 
in  the  country.    The  earliest  episcopal  see  was  that  of  Clo- 

1  Staudtin44. 

*  BibUodieeaMs.  Stowensii  I,  p.  41, 43. 
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ghetj  which  h^  at  first  tnttde  his  own  resMeciC^.  Afterwards  be 
ifQvesled  another  with  that  dignity,  and  went  bitnsdlf  to  Armagh, 
where  q  large  tract  of  land  bad  been  given  b)m»  and  wherd  be 
built  a  town  of  important  institutions — a  cathedral,  many  other 
churches,  and  monasteries  |  filled  it  with  inhabitants^  arid  es- 
tablished schools*  Here  it  wis  his  purpose  to  fix  the  metropen 
litan  see.  He  now  proceeded  to  obtain  more  afssiMnts  froaa 
England,  whom  he  consecrate  as  bishops  $  and  ifterwards^ 
it  b  not  certaid  in  what  year^  held  a  synod  at  Afmagh  for  the 
org^anization  of  the  ilifatit  chofrch.  The  eanons^  show  that  every 
tbfng  was  yet  quite  tlliregulated  ;  that  there  were  eren  at  that 
time  in  Ireland  clergymen  who  indulged  themsdves  iti  licentioua 
and  indeeofous  practices )  and  that  monks  and  nuns  were  found 
tbeve.  Patrick  held  anothet  synod,  some  of  who$e  catMins 
also  are  extant ;  such  as  ecclesiastical  ordinances  collected  from 
its  records  at  a  later  period.  The  date  of  this  seeoftd  synod  is 
likewise  udknotrn.  t'auiok's  residence  at  bis  tircbiepisoopKl 
eburcb  was  not  of  long  eontibuance.  He  again  undertook  ni9^ 
sionary  tours ;  oft  wbicb  we  will  follow  bim  no  further  than  td 
say,  that  he  made  converts  of  prince  and  people  in  tb^  regies 
where  Dublin  now  stands,  laid  die  foundation  of  the  DuUtn  catkh 
edral,  and  appointed  a  bishop ;  that,  in  Mutister^  where  Gbris^ 
fainity  already  bed  some  confessors,  be  wOn  over  the  king  Md 
the  nobility^  and  at  a  synod  which  he  held  there  made  Enrif 
ijbe  metropolitan  see  of  the  province  i  add  that  he  ibenccl  rd* 
turned  agaie  to  Lieioster,  where^in  addition  to  bis  otheir  kboor^) 
be*  teok  patt  ia  political  affiiirs.  it  was  through  bis  influence 
that  kieg  Logtfry  tl  colleeted  the  anciefit  records  relating  tb 
the  history  of  Ireland,  purified  th^m  from  the  stains  of  keetbeoM 
ism,  placed  tbenol  in  the  publio  archives,  and  eaused  c6pie^  ef 
tbem  to  be  pot  imo  the  hand^  of  (be  bishops  fcA-  preservation  ki 
the  churches.  The^  same  Npro^ment  tvas  also  oedertriceBl  iit 
C^ard.  to  the  laws';  fbey  Were  entered  kl  what  was  eaHed  the 
jKiM^'a  PmheTi^  wbieb  was  deposited  in  ihe  reyal  palace* 

Thus  did  Patrick  exei^i  a  beneficent  infleence  ee  the  oiri^ 
inatiQff  of  the  kidgdoflH.  'He  went  aystemat^caily  to  i^etk;  It 
"WPs  now^  when. tHf del' xeigned  ibrou^teuty  that  he  was* fiM  able 
io^dfvkle  into  provinces'  the  churohes  and  reenasteries'diaabe 


■XkA — a- 


1  WUkins*  Concil.  M.  B.  I,  p.  8. 

^  St&udlin^  p.  46,47.  There  is  a  manuscript  ofihePsalUr  ofttuk- 
c2 in  the  Bodleian  Library.    SebBlblfeffiu  Ma.  Bfatmiili,  T,  ld5. 
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bid  foanded,  and  to  provide,  by  tithes  and  other  aoureea  of  in- 
come, for  the  support  of  the  priesthood.  Of  course  the  abao- 
doDed  lands  and  other  property  of  the  Druids  mast  first  of  aU 
have  been  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Care  also  must  doubtless 
have  been  taken  that  the  people  should  not,  by  the  imposition  of 
many  novel  taxes,  be  prejudiced  against  the  new  religion  in  the 
outset*  What  was  transierred  from  the  old  to  the  new,  was  not 
felt  as  a  burden,  since  the  people  were  accustomed  to  it. 

After  his  return  to  Armagh,  he  named  Beoignus,  whom 
he  had  consecrated  bishop,  as  his  successor  there, — ^probably 
that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  mission^ 
tiry  work,  whwh  he  afterwards  prosecuted  indefatigably  in 
Leinster  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ulster.  Some  years  after  he 
visited  Rome,  where  Leo  the  Great  was  then  pope,  probablv 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  ecclesiastical  organization  af- 
ter the  model  of  the  Roman ;  for  the  particular  objects  of  his 
journey  are  not  known.  So  much  as  this  however,  b  certain,— 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts,  highly  as  he  revered 
the  Roman  bishop,  than  to  subject  the  Irish  church  to  the  Ro- 
map  pontificate.  He  always  acted  in  bis  own  name,  not 
in  that  of  the  pope.  In  connexion  with  the  king,  the  clergy,  and 
the  laity,  he  appointed  and  consecrated  the  bishops.  On  his 
return  through  England  he  made  known  the  rules  of  the  mor 
nastk:  order  (bunded  by  him  (cursius  Scotorum),  and  took  bishr 
ops^and  monks  with  him  to  Ireland*  In  Ireland  itself  he  was 
no  longer  archbishop  of«  Armagh,  but  in  fact  the  father  of  priests 
and  people,  invested  with  all  the  power  that  Glial  reverence,  love^ 
and  confidence  could  give,  which  he  used  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole.  It  was  apostolic  power  that  he  exercis- 
ed, and  in  the  strength  of  whkh  he  travelled  about,  teachings 
holding  synods,  correcting  irregularities,  introducing  discipline 
bto  the  churches,  etc.  In  such  labours  he  still  continued  lor  a 
aeries  of  years  his  active  and  most  useful  life.  He  retired  finally 
to  the  monastery  of  Paul  at  Armagh  to  spend  his  last  days,  and 
died  there  in  extreme  old  age,  having  reached  his  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  year.^  His  miracles  history  is  willing  to  pass  over 
in  sileqce.  Indeed  they  are  mostly  legends  of  a  later  century. 
Such  a  man  allowed  himself  to  practise  no  deception ;  nor  did 
he  need  it.  That  a  grateful  people  should  place  him  over  their 
altars  was  very  natural.     Few  have  deserved  such 


1  See  BNindlio. 
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e^lehrtlion  of  their  memoir  as  be  and  Aoscharitts.  The  bioj^ 
raphies  of  him,  Irish  aod  Latin,  are  numerous.  Usher  has  do-> 
liced  the  most  important  of  them.  According  to  hb  acoooot 
there  are  si&ty-Gve  or  sixty-six  different  ones.  They  are  replete 
with  fables  and  legends ;  but  the  truth  may  nevertheless  be  dis- 
covered in  them.  Jocelin  in  the  12th  ceotury  used  the  more 
ancient  ones  for  his  life  of  this  saint.  His  history  is  mbutely, 
but  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  not  critically  related  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  March  17.  The  fable  of  St.  ratrick's  purgatory, 
ivhich  may  in  some  respects  be  compared  with  the  cave  of  Tio- 
phonius  in  Boeotia,  is  now  forgotten.^  The  place  itself  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  protestaots  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceo* 
lory. 

PART  II. 

Sehodi^  and  Learning  in  Oreai  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  In  theeenturies  immediately  succeeding  the  great  mtgratkm 
erf*  nations,  while  all  Europe  sank  more  and  more  into  barbarism, 
Irdand  was  still  a  bright  spot  ^  or  more  properly,  the  light  of  the 
east  of  Europe  bad  retired  into  this  island,  lately  civilised  through 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  began  thence  to  throw  its  rays 
back  upon  the  continent.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Ire- 
land was  never  subject  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  all  the  other 
countries  of  western  Europe  were  indebted  for  their  civiliBatbn ; 
tod  the  fact  remains  certain,  whatsoever  of  fable  modern  writers 
may  have  laboured  to  point  out  in  the  antiquities  and  early  histo- 
ry of  the  island*  The  previous  barbarism  of  the  people,  to  wbicb^ 
but  a  short  time  before  Christianity  became  known  in  Ireland, 
Jerome  testifies,  in  no  way  conflicts  with  this  statement.  Evea 
in  that  savage  period,  the  character  and  state  of  the  people  must 
have  been  such  as  to  affi>rd  great  advantages  for  improvement. 
This  is  proved  by  the  Ossianic  poems,  many  of  which  picture  to 
the  life  events  that  occurred  on  the  soil  of  Ireland.  In  the  cul- 
tivated state  of  the  Irish  in  the  eighth  century  we  see  the  great 
progress  whieh  they  bad  then  made  ;  and  that  this  was  not  e^t- 
ed  in  a  short  time,  but  roust  have  been  the  work  of  several  gen- 

— -         _  ■  ■  _  ■       -  ■  _     .1      ■  ■ 

^  Heiiigitt-LexiooD,  p.  195S.  Casp.  Loseher  de  fabaloeo  Paurieii 
Purgatorio,  Lipe.  1670.  Campion's  Historye  of  Ireland,  Dublin  163% 
p.  39. 
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arelioiis,  certainly  requires  no  proof.  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
be  the  more  brief  here,  because  Tborkelin  has  placed  the  subject 
in  the  proper  light  in  a  separate  essay 9^  and  it  will  answer  my 
present  purpose  just  to  mention  the  leading  facts. 

S.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  Irish  seaports  were  bet- 
ter known  than  those  of  England,  being  places  of  more  com- 
merce. The  origin  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  lost 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  most  ancient  laws  that  have  been 
preserved^  prove  also  that  when  the^  were  enacted  agriculture 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  were  in  a  nourishing  state.  The  forests 
according  to  their  prescriptions  were  enclosed.  The  cuhivation 
of  fruit  was  attended  to,  and  the  vine  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Irish.  The  mechanic  arts  too  were  any  thing  but  in  their  infan- 
cy. Carriages  were  used  for  travelling,  which  could  not  have 
been  thought  of  without  highways ;    and  to  them  accordingly 

i^reat  attention  was  paid.  On  the  mountains  there  were  houses 
or  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  metals  too  were 
known.  The  Irish  at  an  early  period  opened  rich  iron  mines  in 
their  own  country  ;  so  that  they  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to 
purchase  that  metal  from  Celtiberian  Spain.^  Mineral  coal  for 
the  forges  was  found  in  their  own  island.  Of  gold  and  silver 
they  had  an  abundance,  and  wrought  them  into  ornamental  ap- 
tk)les.  In  the  country  itself  there  was  a  flourishing  domestic 
trade,  fairs  being  held  at  regular  times ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
very  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  by  which  all  wrecks  became  the 
property  of  the  brd  of  the  adjacent  coast,  and  the  navigators  his 
slaves,  foreign  commerce  also  prospered.  The  Irish  visited  for^ 
eign  ports.  They  were  acquainted  with  Iceland  before  the  set«- 
dement  of  the  Norwegians ;  and  probably  had  a  factory  there, 
which  they  afterwards  abandoned.  They  however  visited  the 
island  in  later  times ;  for  otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  the 
canons  of  the  Icelandic  bishops  against  them.  Their  adventu- 
rous spirit  led  them  even  to  voyages  of  discovery  into  the  wide 
ocean,  and  very  probably  even  to  America.^    So  much  sagacity, 

I  ''  Beviis  at  de  Irske  ved  Ostmannems  Ankonwt  til  Irland  i  det  ot- 
tende  Aarhuodrede  forliene  en  udmaerket  Rang  plandt  de  mest  op- 
lyste  Folk  i  Europa  paa  de  Tider."   At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volooie  of 
the  New  TraDsactions  of  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  1798L 

^  Iron  IS  called  in  Cehiberiao,  hiero ;  in  Irish,  iaranf  trvon ;  whence 
the  English  iron,  the  Norse,  torn,  and  Danish  imu 

3  Tborkelin,  579. 
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activitj,  and  dexterity  in  arts  and  trades,  in  comroeree,  and  m  the 
afiairs  of  civil  life,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  without  intellee- 
tual  cultivation.  And  that  the  Irish  were  not  destitute  of  it  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

3.  The  Druids  may  have  led  the  way.  They  certainly  con- 
fined themselves  however  to  their  own  class  and  to  the  nobility. 
The  influence  of  the  Bards  was  in  all  probability  much  greater. 
They  gave  life  to  the  imagination,  awakened  the  feelings,  oulti- 
vated  the  language.  Many  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  Cuchullia 
for  instance,  whose  story  tradition  is  to  this  day  able  to  relate,^ 
are  Irish.  The  Irish  at  least  are  acquainted  with  that  poem, 
and  that  it  was  composed  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.^  But  it  was  Christianity 
that  gave  to  the  cultivation  of  these  islanders  its  proper  directioo, 
and  educated  in  the  monasteries  those  who  became  the  nation^s 
teachers  in  science  as  well  as  religion,  and  scattered  light  abroad 
not  only  in  £ngland  and  Scotland,  but  across  the  channel  into 
France  and  even  to  the  heart  of  Germany.  To  these  monas- 
teries let  our  attention  now  be  directed. 

The  monastery  of  Banchor,  or  Bangor,  in  England  (to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  episcopal  see  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  Wales  not  far  from  Chester,^  was  one  of  high  celeb^ 
rity  from  the  time  of  the  British  kings.^  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 2400  monks,  who,  being  divided  into  classes  of  100,  and 
relieving  each  other  every  hour,  performed  divine  service  day 
and  night  without  intermission,  like  the  Acoemeti  of  Constantino* 
pie.  This  monastery  sent  forth  numerous  missionaries,  who  dif- 
fused Christianity  on  the  continent.^  The  study  of  the  sciences 
was  successfully  prosecuted  in  it ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  Pelagioi 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  and  was  a  monk  there,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  instroctbn  given  to  young  ecclesiastics  did  not  re- 
late so  much  to  inquiries  into  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as 
was  customary  in  the  east  and  in  Greece,  but  rather  to  religious 
anthropology ;  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  his  adopting  and 
cherishing  the  opinions  associated  with  his  name.    But  it  would 

^  Luath. 

*  The  heathen  Irish  had  already  a  written  language.  SttUidlin,  L 
88,46. 

3  Stillingfieet,  905.  StKadKn  1. 37.  The  Ladn,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew languages  were  taught  there  ;  ibid.  190. 

^  Stiilingfleet,  905.    Foe  and  Richardson's  Teur,  II.  867. 
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prolMibty  be  diffieult  to  adduce  proof  that  Pelagius  actually 
ceived  bis  education  at  Bangor.  Walch,  at  leaat,  seems,  in  his 
History  of  Heresies,  either  not  to  have  known  or  not  to  have 
credited  the  tradition.  This  monastery,  which  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  when  Augustine  came  to  England,  has  now  dis- 
appeared entirely ;  •  not  even  its  ruins  are  any  longer  to  he  seen. 
It  was  during  the  irruption  of  the  Danes,  who  were  still  beathenf 
and  had  a  bitter  hatred  of  churches  and  monasteries,  that  it  was 
assailed  the  most  roughly. 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  learning  flourished  greatly  in  England  in 
the  eighth  century.  Bede  is  a  name  of  distinguished  celebrity* 
But  for  him  we  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical history  of  England.  Still  more  celebrated  is  the  name 
of  his  pupil  Alcuin.^  Both,  it  is  true,  were  of  the  conquering 
party,  being^  Anglo-Saxons.  But  there  was  certainly  even  then 
a  scientific  intercourse  at  least  between  that  people  and  the  Brit- 
ons. Otherwise  we  cannot  conceive  through  what  channel  the 
Irish,  who  were  never  subject  either  to  the  Angles  or  the  Ro- 
mans, obtained  their  learning  and  sciences.  It  is  at  least  the 
common  opinion,  and  one  never  yet  refuted,  not  even  by  Tlra- 
boschi,  that  Charlemagne,  to  establish  schools  in  Italy,  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  sending  thither  learned  men  from  England 
and  Ireland ;  and  even  if  this  opinion  is  unfounded,  it  is  yet  at 
least  certain  that  these  countries  were  then  the  only  sanctuaries 
of  learning.^  Many  schools  were  established  there,  and  amongi 
them  distinguished  ones  at  Canterbury  and  York ;  the  former 
under  the  influence  of  the  Latin,  and  the  latter  doubtless  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  by  the  primitive  British  priesthood^ 
the  Culdees,  who  had  the  principal  agency  in  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  north  of  England.  These  schools,  as  wat 
generally  the  case  in  those  times,  were  seminaries  for  ecclesia9^ 
tics  and  for  the  nobility,  even  those  of  the  highest  rank.  For 
kings  and  princes  sent  their  sons  thither,  who  brought  with  them^ 
to  the  throne  a  love  of  learning  thus  imbibed.  Among  these 
Alfred  is  known  as  distingu'ished  above  all  others.  Their  libra- 
ries were  valuable.  In  the  seventh  century,  books  were  carried 
from  Italy  to  England ;   now,  under  Charlemagne,  they  were 

^  8ee,  respecting  both,  Heeren's  GesckichU  d,  St,  d.  U.  LUer.  1. 
113.  John  Scotus  Erigena.  SUludlin  1. 137.  Adamann,  Bp.  at  lona, 
de  locU  TtrHt  StrndOe. 

s  Heeren's  Gtidi.d.ShuLderlda$$.  LiUrahar^  I.  IM. 
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sought  for,  classic  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  Latin  as  well  as 
Greek,*  in  the  latter  country  and  in  Ireland.*  The  library  tbac 
Egbert,  Alcuin's  preceptor,  who  was  a  brother  of  Eadbert  king 
of  Northumberland,  collected  in  the  archiepiscopal  residence  ac 
York,  was  much  celebrated  as  the  most  extensive  one  of  the 
times.'  We  have  a  poetical  description  of  it  by  Alcuin  bims^, 
from  which  we  can  see  what  were  the  treasures  it  contained. 
They  were  chiefly  Latin  authors,  although  some  Greek  ones  are 
also  named,  and  among  them  Aristotle  and  Chrysostom.  He- 
brew manuscripts  also  are  mentioned.^  Now  such  manuscripts 
were  industriously  transcribed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  British 
monks— even  Alcuin  having  subjected  himself  to  that  kind  of  la- 
bour. Of  all  these  treasures  there  is  nothing  extant,  so  far  as 
we  know,  except  what  may  be  preserved  in  the  library  of  die 
university  of  Cambridge,  founded,  tradition  says,  by  Edward, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred  ;  or  what  may  at  a  later  perk>d 
have  found  a  place  of  safety  in  Oxford-  The  plundering  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  who  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  prose- 
cuted with  unheard  of  fury  the  work  of  destroying  churches  and 
monasteries,  annihilated  everything  in  those  parts  of  both  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  of  which  they  had  possession;  and  besides,  the 
native  princes  waged  against  each  other  incessant  civil  wars,  in 
which  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

5.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in  563  or  565, 
Columba  founded  the  monastery  on  the  island  of  T-KolmkiUy 
best  known  under  the  name  of  lona.  It  soon  became  a  nursery 
of  learning.  From  it  also  went  forth  the  missionaries  who  plant- 
ed Christianity  in  Scotland.  Alas !  of  the  library  there,  only  un- 
certain reports  have  reached  us.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a 
Scottish  king  named  Fergus  II,  that  he  accompanied  Alaric  the 
Goth,  and  that  he  sent  to  the  monastery  of  lona  a  box  of  books 
— beine  part  of  the  booty  obtained  by  him  at  the  sacking  of 
Rome.^    This  story  however  is  inconsistent  with  chronology ; 

^  Archbishop  Theodore's  Greek  Library.  The  disputes  aboat 
Easter  show  that  the  Greek  Fathers  were  known.  Staudlin  1. 90. 
Cramer's  Bossuet,  V.  2,  85  sq. 

^  Alcuin's  Letter  to  Charlemagne,  Opera  L  p.  52.  ep.  38. 

'  Heeren,  p.  110  aeq. 

^  De PowtyU,  alMfidit  ceefM.  Ebarat.  ap.  Gale  I.  p.  790. 

^  JamieaoDydOS. 
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far  Rome  was  plaodered  by  Alaric  ia  tbe  year  410,  more  than 
a  hundredyears  before  Columba,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  bor» 
ia  521.  There  was  a  report  that  the  lost  books  of  Livy  were 
preserved  in  this  library.  Aeneas  Sylvius  (afterwards  pope  Pi- 
os  II)  intended^  when  in  Scotland,  to  visit  lona  to  search  for 
them,  bat  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  king  James  I.  A  small 
fragment  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  a  manuscript  of  Livy,  was 
brought  to  Aberdeen  in  i  525.  It  was  ancient  and  difficult  to 
decipher;  but  what  could  be  read  resembled  the  style  of  SaHust 
more  than  that  of  Livy.  It  was  most  probably  a  false  report. 
Livy  has  been  sought  for  everywhere,  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  A  little  before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  report  that 
the  lost  books  exbted  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Drontheim ; 
and  it  was  pretended  that,  on  inquiry,  they  were  found  to  have 
been  carried  thence  to  Holland  and  there  lost.  And  again, 
diere  was  a  story  forty  years  ago  that  they  existed  in  an  Arabic 
translation  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Fez ;  but  neither  has  this 

Eoved  to  be  true.  Of  the  existence  of  a  collection  of  books  at 
na,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Otherwise  Aeneas  Syl« 
▼ins  would  never  have  resolved  on  a  journey  thither.  Boethius 
too  had  undeniable  proof  of  it.  After  two  fruitless  applicationsi 
be  obtained,  in  answer  to  the  third,  through  the  mediation  of  John 
Campbell  the  royal  treasurer,  a  promise  that  the  old  manuscripts 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  Aberdeen  ;^  and  he  actually  received 
them.  But,  except  the  fragment  that  had  been  called  a  Livy, 
they  seem  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  Scottish  history  and  rec* 
orda,  of  which  nothing  has  since  been  heard ;-— a  circumstance 
that  has  brought  upon  Boethius  the  suspicion  that,  after  availing 
himself  of  their  contents,  he  destroyed  them.  Jamieson  (p. 
118)  mentKHis  other  books  that  were  probably  once  at  lootu 
Tbe  monks  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill. 

The  prbry  of  the  Culdees  at  Locbleven,  also,  whkh  was  given 
up  to  the  Canonksi  Regulares  about  the  year  1 150,  had  a  libra* 
cy.*  A  catalogue  of  it  is  still  extant.  But  none  of  the  lost 
works  of  antiquity  are  found  on  the  list.  It  b  made  up  of  the 
Ckwpeb  and  the  Acts  in  Latb,  choir  books,  missals,  and  some 
tbeologk^l  works  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Not  a  single 
complete  copy  of  tbe  New  Testament,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Old ! '  This  catalogue  must  of  course  satisfy  us,  that  no  very  high 
opinion  is  to  be  cherished  of  the  state  of  learning  in  that  prk)ry. 

1  JaiiiiMoii,307.  *ibid.l3&  >  ibid.376>-77. 
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But  it  furnishes  another  item  of  information :  the  Latin  ritual 
was  observed  there  when  the  catalogue  was  made ;  so  the  libra- 
ry may  have  been  collected  at  a  later  period.  There  are  said 
to  have  been  libraries  at  Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  and  St.  Andrews. 
The  history  of  the  Grst  runs  back  into  remote  antiquity.  It  was 
probably  founded  in  the  beginDing  of  tbe  seventh  century.  It 
appears  that  there  was  a  school  there.^  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  library  at  Dunkeld  ;  but  as  that  monastery  was  in 
such  high  repute,  and,  after  tbe  destruction  of  lona  by  the  Danek 
in  the  year  801,  was  regarded  as  a  second  lona  and  took  its 
place,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  was  a  school  and  a 
collection  of  books  there  also.^  Of  St.  Andrews,  since  the  seat 
of  the  primates  of  Scotland,  the  same  might  be  presumed,  even 
if  Jamieson  had  not  adduced  express  testimony  to  that  eSkcU^ 

We  cannot  therefore  form  any  very  high  opinion  of  tbe  learn- 
ing of  the  Culdees  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  monasteries.  Tbe 
comparative  purity  of  their  religious  views  resuhed  from  their 
separation  from  the  other  churches.  They  preserved  the  an-* 
cient  doctrines  of  the  East  the  more  pure,  because  they  came  so 
little  into  contact  with  the  other  parts  of  Christendom,  and  be- 
cause the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  bishops  and  their  adherents 
soon  introduced  a  forced  connexion.  Oi  Greek  literature  they 
had  none  at  all.  At  lona  there  was  in  the  ninth  century  a  single 
work  of  Chrysostom  ;^  and  in  the  monastery  of  Lochleven  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  of  Origen's.  That  they  had  the 
older  Latin  fathers  is  not  improbable.  In  the  controversies  be- 
tween Augustine  and  their  countryman  Pelagius,  they  must  have 
taken— provided  they  understood  the  language— a  lively  inter- 
est. But  their  own  literature  was  not  barren.^  They  read  the 
Bible  in  the  Irish  language ;  and  a  catalogue  recently  published 
shows  what  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  are  still  extant  in  tbe 
Erse,  (i.  e.  Gaelic,)  which  was  understood  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  Scotland.-— An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  id 
other  departments  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
Whether,  for  instance,  they  were  versed  in  mathematics  and  in 
architecture,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the  ancient  archi- 
tectural associations  of  England  and  Scotland,  between  which 

1  Jamieson,  113, 114.  »  ibid.  137,  138.  3  |bij.  135. 

^  Jamieson,  316. 

^  They  had  even  a  Christian  Latin  poet,  Sedulius,  who  was  proba- 
bly an  Irishman.    StHudlin,  I.  59. 
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and  primitbe  freemasoDiy  modern  writers  have  attempted  to 
show  a  connexion,^^ — ^we  must  leave  for  others  to  determine. 

6.  We  can  here  only  instance  the  connexion,  whether  acci- 
dental or  designedly  formed,  which  they  appear  to  have  had  with 
Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century.  The  anonymous  author  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom'  relates,  that  some  ecclesiastics  from 
a  people  who  dwelt  in  4he  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  came  to 
the  royal  city  (Constantinople),  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
some  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  especially  the  observance  and 
exact  computation  of  Easter ;  and  that  they  visited  the  patriarch 
resident  there.  This  patriarch  must  have  been  Methodius,  who 
held  the  office  from  842  to  847.  To  the  question  whence  they 
came,  they  answered,  from  the  schools  of  the  ocean.  They  bad, 
they  said,  a  single  work  of  father  Chrysostom,  which  taught  them 
clearly  the  faith,  and  to  observe  strictly  the  commandments.  It 
was  dear  and  precious  to  all ;  passed  from  one  hand  to  another ; 
was  diligently  transcribed ;  and  there  was  no  place  and  no  fami- 
W  amongst  them  that  was  destitute  of  so  important  a  treasure.' 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these  monks  were  from  lona 
or  from  Ireland,  or  indeed  how  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
whole  account.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  Scots,  and  Irish- 
men too,  might  be  acquainted  with  Constantinople,  when  we 
remember  that  Englishmen  were  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
life-guard  of  the  emperor,  called  Varagians.  And  in  the  ninth 
century  this  life-guard  bad  already  been  organized. 

^  Krause,  Drey  Kuntiwrkunden, 

'  Written  after  the  year  950.  Cave. 

*  Toland,  Aksoremit,  p.  5, 6.    Jamieson,  316 — ^17. 
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From  tha  London  ftouttrly  Kavitw. 
PRELIHINAKT  KOTE. 

The  direct  bearing  which  the  subject  of  Crreek  Lextoogrqshj 
in  general  has  upon  the  proper  study  of  the  New  TesftameDti  is 
a  sufficient  apology,  if  any  were  demanded,  for  inserting  to  e 
work  devoted  to  BiUical  Literature,  the  following  able  article 
from  a  cotemporary  foreign  journal.  It  is  found  in  the  latest 
ntimberof  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  LI,  No.  101.  Refer- 
ences in  It  to  a  similar  though  less  general  article  hi  No.  44  of 
the  same  work,  and  a  comparison  with  that  article,  femish  in* 
trinsk;  evidence,  that  it  comes  from  the  same  author,  Dr  Bkmi* 
6eld,  the  present  bishop  of  London,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Greek  scholars  of  the  age.  A  brother  of  bis,  the  trana- 
later  of  Matthiae's  Grammar,  was  stilt  more  dbttnguished  ;  but 
died  in  early  life.  To  him  allusion  »  made  b  the  first  par* 
agrapb  bekMv. 

This-  essay  will  be  found  not  merely  a  vahrable  crhiqoe  and 
contribution  to  literary  history ;  but  it  everywhere  brings  into 
view  and  discusses  the  true  principles  on  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  (and  of  course  every  other)  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted. The  absurdity  of  studying  one  dead  language  through 
the  medium  of  another,  is  fully  set  forth ;  and  diis  exhibition 
was  to  us  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
views  which  we  had  many  years  ago  occasion  to  express.  But 
more  than  this ;  Dr  Blomfield,  in  laying  down  proper  rules  for 
the  compilation  of  a  lexicon,  gives  also  necessarily  the  rules 
which  ought  to  direct  the  private  student  in  the  investigation  of 
the  words  of  a  language  ;  since  a  good  lexicon  is  and  can  be 
only  a  record  of  the  results,  at  which  the  student  aims  to  arrive. 
In  respect  to  every  word,  he  investigates  its  origin,  its  funda- 
mental form  and  signification,  the  various  forms  and  senses  io 
which  it  has  been  used  in  the  different  epochs  and  dialects  of 
fbe  language,  and  the  manner  and  order  in  which  all  these  are 
derived 'from  the  radical  one  and  from  each  other ;  and  when 
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aO  dntepoioiB  are  properly  bsceruioed  tod  tvrt&ged  in  liiB  iMm 
miod,  then  and  not  till  then,  is  be  master  of  the  word  in  quea- 
tM.  The  transcript  of  thb  view,  with  the  naoesaary  Touchersy 
is  the  lenoo|raph]r  of  that  wcm^.  To  Pasaow,  the  writer  of  the 
following  article  strongly  and  justly  ascribes  the  merit  of  having 
first  applied  this  method  to  the  Greek  language ;  hut  Passow 
would  nimself  have  been  the  last  to  claim  this  as  an  exclusive 
merit.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  reneral  result  of  m 
better  method  of  phibsophical  study,  which  has  sprung  up  du* 
ring  the  present  century  among  the  scholars  of  Germany  ;  and 
in  respect  to  which  the  names  of  Hermann,  Buttmann,  Jacobs, 
Passow,  Tittmann,  Winer,  and  others,  are  particularly  conspic- 
uous so  for  as  relates  to  the  Greek  language.  The  same  meth- 
od was  applied  with  great  success  to  the  Hebrew  by  Gesenius, 
so  early  as  1810 ;  and  to  him  in  truth  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing first  exemplified  it,  in  its  full  application  to  the  lexicography 
of  any  language.  The  principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  may 
be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the  editions  of  his  lexicon  of  1810, 
IBS^,  and  1 827  ;  and  in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  HI.  p.  89  sq. 
They  are  the  same,  caieris  paribus^  as  the  rules  given  by  Dr 
Blomfield  towards  the  close  of  the  present  article. 

Some  of  the  admissions  of  the  reviewer  in  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  critical  study  of  the  languages,  or  rather  the  study  of 
philology  as  a  science,  in  England,  may  perhaps  be  startling  to 
the  American  reader ;  but  a  course  of  not  cursory  observation 
for  several  years  past,  has  long  since  convinced  us,  that  they  are 
not  too  broad.  The  remarks  on  Donnegan's  Lexicon  we  had 
thoughts,  at  first,  of  omitting ;  but  we  believe  that  every  Ameri- 
can student  ought  to  know  the  exact  literary  value  of  every 
work  put  into  his  hands  as  a  daily  guide ;  and  as  we  happen  to 
know  that  the  opinions  here  expressed  and  fully  sustained  by 
proof,  are  also  entertained  by  some  of  the  first  Greek  scholars 
in  our  own  country,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  give  that 
portion  of  the  article  entire. — Editor. 

1.  (hieckish-Ihutsckes  HfMerbuek^  von  J.  G.  BcHmsiDBR,  ProfesBor 
and  Ot>erbibIiothekar  zu  Breslau.  Dritte  Ausgabe.  2  Bde.  4to. 
Leipcig  18ia 

3.  HandwCrUrbuek  der  €hiechiBoken  Spnukt^  von  Fraks  Passow. 
Vierte  Ausgabe.    3  Bde.  8vo.  Leipzig  1830—1831. 

3.  Thucunu  Grata  lAngwB,  ab  Hbitrico  Stephako  constructus* 
Post  editionem  Anglieam  novis  additamentSs  anctum,  ordinequa 
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•Iphaiiecloo  digMtaim,  tertio  edidenint,  C.  K  BAsm,  etc  Pteiia : 
1831. 

4.  ANhu  Qnek  and  EnglM  Lexiounf  prme^iMittjf  en  the  pUm  of  Ae 
Greek  and  Qerman  Jjexicon  qf  Schneider^  etc  by  JAmt  DomuoAi^ 
M.  D.  1  Yol.  8vo.  London,  lot  Ed.  1836.  2d  Ed.  1831. 

While  we  pride  ourselves,  and  with  reason,  in  having  left 
our  continental  neighbours  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind 
us  in  all  the  great  branches  of  the  arts,  and  are  at  least  keeping 
pace  with  them  in  the  difierent  departments  of  science,  we  are 
contented,  it  seems,  to  hold  b  our  classical  knowledge  a  quite 
secondary  rank.  In  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Germans  have 
taken  the  lead,  not  only  of  us,  but  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
have  gained  such  a  decided  ascendency,  that  their  neighbours 
appear  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  rivalling  them,  and  are  sat- 
isfied to  follow  as  mere  servile  imitators  of  their  triumphant  ca- 
reer. Some  splendid  exceptions  may  be  found  in  the  names  of 
Porson,  Elmsiey,  Gaisford,  Blomfield,  Mitchell,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  who  have  ventured  to  think  and  examine  lor 
themselves,  and  whose  exertions  in  the  service  of  Greek  litera- 
ture have  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  cotemporaries;  but  when  we  consider  how  universally  an- 
cient Greek  is  studied  in  this  country,  it  seems  surprising  that 
such  instances  of  acknowledged  superiority  should  be  so  rare 
amongst  us.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  study  of  Greek  with 
us  b  any  thing  but  critical,  and  it  must  follow  as  a  necessanr 
consequence,  any  thing  but  deep  and  accurate.  With  some  it 
is  the  fasbion  to  look  down  on  the  labours  of  the  critic  as  beneath 
the  notice  and  even  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  ex- 
cellent scholar  ;  others  are  satisfied  with  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  preferring  to  rove  through  the  modem 
languages  or  some  of  the  numerous  branches  of  science — ambi- 
tious perhaps  of  being  what  is  termed  general  scholars }  and  oth- 
ers again  are  cut  short  in  their  classical  career,  being  obliged  to 
dedicate  their  time  and  talents  to  the  particular  studies  of  some 
profession.  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  that  we  have  comparatively  few  really  classical  scholars, 
few  who  enter  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  in- 
to the  examination  of  its  structure,  of  its  formations,  of  its  analo- 
gies. In  proof  of  which  we  need  say  no  more  dian  this,  that 
for  the  best  edition  of  almost  every  Greek  classic,  and  the  best 
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notes  of  every  edition,  we  are  generally  indebted  to  our  German 
neighbours ;  that  the  best,  nay  the  only  Greek  grammars  wor« 
thy  of  the  name,  are  those  of  Buttmann,  of  Matthiae,  of  Thiersch ; 
and  the  only  Greek  lexicons  of  any  value  since  the  time  of 
Stephanus  and  Scapula,  are  two  of  those  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  the  recent  Works  of  Schneider  and  Passow. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
this  superiority  of  the  German  classics  over  alt  their  neighbours, 
though  we  do  hope,  at  no  distant  time,  to  dedicate  a  few  of  our 
pages  to  a  subject  which  we  have  much  at  heart ;  at  present  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  one  point  of  primary  importance — that 
which  must  be  the  first  step  to  any  decisive  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek — we  mean  the  possession  of  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  lexicon  of  that  language  explained 
in  our  own  tongue. 

Until  within  a  very  few  years  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  at 
Greek  but  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  No  Greek  lexicon- 
nay^  no  Greek  grammar*  has  been  composed  but  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  and  every  commentator  and  almost  every  translator  has 
been  forced  to  adopt  it,  as  the  only  vehicle  by  which  he  could 
venture  to  explain  his  author,  as  the  only  armour  in  which  he 
could  dare  to  enter  the  lists  of  criticism.  Had  an  English  schol- 
ar proposed,  but  a  few  years  ago,  to  publish  a  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish lexicon,  his  adventure  would  have  been  received  with  either 
disregard  or  contempt,  his  scholarship  would  have  been  called 
in  question  because  he  had  condescended  to  use  his  mother 
tongue  in  preference  to  a  dead  language,  and  the  whole  host  of 
university  tutors  and  country  school  masters  would  have  takeq 
fright  at  sp  degrading  a  novelty:  But  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lisn  classical  world  has  of  late  undergone,  in  this  particular,  a 
complete  revolution.  We  have  begun  to  acknowledge  that  the 
short  and  straight  course  is  preferable  to  the  longer  and  devious 
one ;  that  our  own  mother  tongue  is  a  better  medium  for  ex- 
pressing our  ideas  clearly  and  definitely  than  any  dead  language 
can  be  ;  and  that  by  rendering  a  Greelc  word  at  once  into  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  tracing  it  through  the  intricacies  of  Latin,  (a  lan- 
guage certainly  less  analogous  to  it  than  English,)  there  is  a  much 
better  chance  of  the  original  idea  being  preserved  exact  and  ac- 
curate ;  any  fine  and  delicate  distinguishing  points  are  less  liable 

*  The  Port-Royal  is  an  honourable  exception,  and  we  might  perhaps 
name  one  more ;  but  sueli  rare  exceptions  are  not  enough  lo 
date  our  assertion. 
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to  be  nibbed  off;  and  shades  of  difl^nce,  which  would  very 
piobablj  be  bsC  in  the  uncertaio  obscority  of  a  dead  hoguage, 
are  seen  more  plainly  and  can  be  marked  more  distinctly.  Id 
ibis,  as  ID  almost  every  other  part  of  classical  Kteratore,  the 
Gennaas  have  led  the  way,  and  set  us  an  example  which  at  bst 
we  seem  anxious  to  folbw. 

We  propose  io  this  article  to  examine  what  progress  the  GSer- 
msns  have  made  in  this  their  new  line  of  lexicography,  and 
whether  the  steps  which  we  are  taking  in  imitation  of  them  (few 
and  feeUe  they  have  hitherto  been)  are  those  best  calculated  to 
lead  to  exceltence— most  likely  to  advance  us,  be  it  ever  so  lil- 
die,  in  the  road  towards  perfection.  For,  in  the  commencement 
of  this  new  career,  it  behoves  us  most  especially  to  remember 
tfie  old  maxim,  agxv  ^o  fjfiiav.  If  we  set  out  on  true  principles, 
our  knowledge  and  our  studies  will  all  turn  to  good  account,  and 
even  any  errors  we  may  make,  not  being  fundamental,  will  be 
easily  corrected ;  whereas,  if  our  first  principles  be  erroneous, 
whatever  time  and  talents  we  afterwards  bestow,  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  thrown  away,  and  even  that  which  is  intrinsically 
valuable  will  be  comparatively  of  little  service.  We  intend, 
therefore,  to  examine  minutely  the  different  lexicons  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  in  order  that,  having  seen  their  merits 
and  defects,  bow  far  their  authors  have  succeeded,  and  in  what 
respects  and  why  they  have  failed,  we  may  be  able  to  profit  by 
experience,  and  to  lay  down  such  rules  for  the  direction  of  fu- 
ture lexicographers,  as  may  enable  them  to  avoid  the  faults  and 
nnprove  on  the  excellences  of  their  predecessors.  For  be  it  al- 
ways remembered,  that  no  single  scholar,  however  great  his  tal- 
ents and  perseverance,  can  hope  to  produce  at  once  a  lexicon 
which  shall  make  any  near  approach  to  perfection  :  it  is  only  by 
repeated  attempts,  each  improving  on  the  former,  that  this  most 
desirable  object,  can,  if  ever,  be  brought  about. 

The  lexicon  of  Schneider  has  been  in  general  use  for  some 
years  in  Grermany,  and — ^in  name,  at  least — is  well  known  to 
the  scholars  of  this  country.  Its  author  was  principal  librarian 
at  Breslau,  and  the  well  known  editor  of  some  of  the  best  edi- 
tions of  diflerent  classics.  The  first  idea  of  a  Greek  lexicon, 
mterpreted  in  Grerman,  did  not  emanate  from  Schneider.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  pass  over,  in  total  silence,  the  names  of  Dil- 
lenius,  Vollbeding,  and  Haase,  who  at  different  times  meritori- 
ously preceded  him,  and  set  him  that  example  which  he  has  so 
well  followed  up,  that  his  name  must  always  be  known  as  the 
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father  of  Greek  and  GensaD  lexicograpliy*  The  first  edkioo  of 
Scboeider's  Lexicoo  appeared  in  1806 ;  but  that  was  only  in 
oetavo,  and  did  oot  profess  to  be  roqre  than  amaiHial  for  young- 
er students*  In  a  lew  years  appeared  a  second  edition,  consid- 
erably improved  and  enlarged  ;  and  in  1819  came  out  the  tbird 
and  last  edition,  in  two  thick  and  closely  printed  quarto  volumes, 
followed,  in  1821,  by  an  Appendix,  containing  180  additional 
pages.  This  last  edition,  which  is  a  stupendous  example  of  Ger- 
man industry,  perseverance,  and  research,  combined  with  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  superseded  at  once, 
in  the  German  universities,  the  use  of  every  other  lexicon,  and 
fairly  drove  th^m  all  out  of  the  field, — so  much  so,  that  Scapula's, 
even  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1652,  we  have  seen  sold  b  Germa- 
ny for  a  few  shillings. 

The  superior  excellence  of  Schneider's  lexicon  consists  in  the 
amazing  copiousness  of  its  valuable  matter ;  but  this  excellence 
is  wofully  counterbalanced  by  a  total  want  of  arrangement. 
Wherever  a  word,  from  the  uncertainty  or  from  the  variety  of 
its  derivation  or  meanings,  admits  of,  or  reauires  a  lengthened 
discussion,  we  have  generally  almost  everytning  which  can  be 
desired,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more ;  but  whether  we  find 
the  original  meaning  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  ar- 
ticle,—whether  the  primary  sense  comes  before  or  after  the  de- 
rivative, seems  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  according  as  Schnei- 
der met  with  it  earlier  or  later  in  the  course  of  his  reading. 
Schneider's  first  edition  of  his  lexicon  was  only  a  manual. 
When  he  was  preparing  his  second  and  tbird  editions,  and  ex- 
amining (as  be  tells  us  in  one  of  the  prefaces)  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent Greek  authors  with  that  view,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he 
did  not  regularly  revise  and  remodel  his  whole  work,  instead  of 
patching  it  here  and  there  with  additions  and  improvements,  as 
chance  or  opportunity  led  him.  But  it  would  seem  that  his  oth- 
er avocations  took  .up  too  much  of  his  time  to  allow  of  his  follow- 
ing any  plan  of  this  kind ;  that,  as  he  went  on  reading  his  authors 
and  any  passage  or  meaning  struck  him  as  worthy  of  remark, 
be  added  it  at  once  to  the  article  under  which  it  should  be  placed, 
without  examining  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  incorporat- 
ed into  some  other  part.  On  no  other  grounds  can  we  under- 
stand or  explain  the  total  want  of  arrangement  in  almost  every 
article  of  any  length,  while  we  find  quotation  on  quotatk)o,  and 
reference  on  reference,  the  whole  so  jumbled  and  confused  to- 
gether as  frequently  to  require  two  or  three  readings  to  digest  or 
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unravel*  Merely  castiog  our  ejes  of?er  a  few  of  the  first  ^ges 
of  the  lexicoD,  we  may  cite  as  iostaoces  of  this  defect,  <^poc»«* 
yrjfiay  ayKtip,  a/ogJh  a/fl»i  oyiurMccOy  addm,  ad$v6s,  odlpo^,  a(o»  a- 
^goo^f  aiapiiff  (ud^Ofiai^  aioloi^  etc* 

Iq  like  maDoer,  a  confused  series  of  quotations,  and  refer- 
ences, and  meanings  constantly  follow  each  other,  and  are  so 
intermingled,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  know,  without  con- 
suking  the  passages  referred  to,  whether  any  particular  mean- 
ing or  quotation  is  intended  to  bebng  to  the  preceding  or  to  the 
succeeding  reference.  This  arises  entirely  from  the  careless 
and  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  quotations  are  noted  down-^ 
the  meaning  given  being  placed  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
after  the  passage  to  which  it  belongs — from  a  constant  want  of 
proper  pointing — and  from  a  total  absence  of  capital  letters,  with 
which  each  fresh  meaning  or  quotation  ought  to  begin.  This 
fault,  like  the  former,  disfigures  almost  every  article  of  any  con- 
siderable length. 

And  again,  we  might  have  expected  that  Schneider  would 
make  a  point  of  quoting — as  his  authority  for  the  meaning  of  a 
word — the  most  ancient,  or  one  of  the  purest  writers  in  which 
it  occurs ;  that  where,  for  instance,  a  word  or  a  meaning  was 
found  in  the  old  epic  language  of  Homer,  we  should  find  Ho- 
mer cited  as  the  example.  But,  strange  to  say,  Schneider  has 
'  so  much  neglected,  except  in  a  few  articles,  those  primeval 
monuments  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  frequently  refers  us 
to  Apollonius  Rhodiu^,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Quintus  Smymeus, 
or  Nonnus,  where  be  ought  to  have  quoted  the  Uliad  or  the 
Odyssey  ;  and  in  general  we  should  think  it  more  likely  to  me^ 
with  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  occurring  in  some  one  of  those 
later  and  comparatively  unknown  writers,  than  in  those  of  ad 
earlier  and  more  classical  period — of  Homer,  of  Herodotus,  of 
Pindar,  or  of  Plato.* 

Nor  did  Schneider  sufficiendy  attend  to  the  grammatical  part 
of  his  lexicon.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  being  an  accurate 
grammarian.  The  consequences  are,  that  he  not  only  did  not 
weed  out  numerous  ungrammatical  words  and  forms,  which  had 
been  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  into  former  lexicons,  uQtil 
their  legitimacy  had  almost  ceased  to  be  doubted  ;  but  he  aod 
his  fellow-labourersi  have  deluged  his  lexicon  with  a  fresh  flood 

*  Schqeider  had  previously  published  a  very  excellent  edition  of 
Nicander  and  Oppian. 

i  Schneider  had  associated  with  him,  in  preparing  his  lexicon,  two 
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of  doQblfal  words  and  forms,  ekber  drawn  fro^i  unauthentic  and 
disputed  sources,  or  fabricated  in  order  to  trace  some  supposed 
analogy,  or  to  form  a  link  in  some  etymological  chain.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  Schneider  having  been  fully  justified  in  in* 
troducing,  from  the  old  grammarians,  or  even  in  avpposing  the 
existence  of  those  old  and  obsolete  forms  of  verbs,  of  which 
there  still  remain  some  tenses  in  use ;    but   he  has  constantly 
carried  this  liberty  farther  than  was  justifiable.     In  giving  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs,  however,  Schneider  has  not  been  so  liberal : 
there  we  find  constant  and  considerable  deficiences,  as  well  as 
frequent  inaccuracies.     His  principal  attention  seems  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,— ^very  little  to  its  in^- 
flexions :  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  ever  thought  of  making 
any  distinction  between  passive,  middle,  and  deponent  verbs, 
whnh,  being  so  often  similar  in  appearance,  and  so  easily  con- 
founded with  each  other,  require,  therefore,  to  be  marked  with 
the  greater  care.    As  to  the  deponents,  they  are  not  even  men* 
tioned,  from  the  beginning  of  the  lexicon  to  the  end.    The  par- 
ticles, too — those  most  important  parts  of  the  Greek  language, 
whose  all-pervading  influence  is  felt  in  every  limb  of  e^erx  sen- 
tence—are invariably  dbmissed  with  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
notice.    The  fact  is,  that  Schneider's ybr^e  lay  in  natural  histo- 
ry, in  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  natural  produc-  ^ 
tions  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  and  their  varions  terms  of  art ' 
and  science.    In  this  he  has  had  no  equal, — no  rival ;  here  his 
lexicon  is  rich  bevond  hope  or  expectation ;   while  points  of 
great  grammatical  importance  are  slurred  over  in  a  few  lines, 
half  a  page,  or  perhaps  a  whole  one,  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
some  unknown  bird,  or  some  disputed  plant.     And  yet,  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  Schneider's  lexicon  is  an  invaluable  book; 
not  a  book  for  translation  or  abridgment,  nor  even  to  be  used  as 
the  ground-work  of  future  editions — ^which  would  serve  but  to 
perpetuate  its  faults — but  a  mine  of  wealth  for  succeeding  lex- 
icographers who  shall  know  how  to  draw  from,  and  use  judi- 
cKHisly,  the  treasures  so  profusely  scattered  through  its  pages  ; 
who,  forming  their  own  plan,  and  adopting  rules  which  Schnei- 
der has  neglected,  shall  improve  on  his  excellencies,  avoid  his 
faults,  and  supply  his  deficiencies. 


scholarB  very  unequal  to  Buch  a  task,  named  Wetzel  and  Riemer,  to 
whoee  earelesBneas  and  want  of  judgment,  Passow,  in  one  of  hia  pre- 
hcBB,  attributes  much  of  this  faulty  exuberance. 
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And  such,  we  are  bafipy  to  say,  il  has  proved  in  the  faaodv 
of  the  learoed  and  judicious  Passow^  the  author  of  the  leKicoa 
which  we  haveiplaced  secood  at  the  bead  of  oar  article*  Schnei- 
der's lexicon  had  caused  a  great  seosalion  in  GemMinjr ;  and 
sundry  pamphlets  and  critiques  appeared,  at  difiereot  times, 
pointing  out  its  faults,  and  laying  down  plans  and  rules  fi>r  the 
direction  of  future  lezicosraphers ;  and,  in  1818,  the  year  be* 
fore  Schneider  published  bis  third  edition,  Passow,'wbo  was  al- 
so of  Breslau,  a  pupil  of  Jacobs  and  Hermann,  and  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  Schneider,  commenced  a  Manual-Lexicon,  formed 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  but  embodying,  on  an  abridged  scale, 
most  of  the  valuable  matter  of  Schneider's  third  edition.  The 
first  part,  containing  Jl  and  B^  appeared  in  1819 ;  the  second^ 
from  jT  to  iiT  in  1821 ;  and  the  two  last,  wbicfa  completed  the 
work,  in  1833  and  1824.  In  this  excellent  little  work,  Pas* 
sow  began  by  correcting  the  want  of  arrangement  in  Schneider. 
His  leading  principle  was  to  draw  out,  wherever  it  was  poasiUe, 
a  kind  of  biographical  history  of  each  word^  to  give  its  diflbrenf 
meanings  in  an  almost  chronological  order,  to  cite  always  the 
earliest  author  in  which  a  word  is  found, — thus  ascertaining,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  its  original  significatioo,— and  then  to  trace  it 
downwards  according  as  it  mignt  vary  in  sense  and  construction, 
through  subsequent  writers*  For  this  purpose,  he  begao^ 
where  every  historical  account  of  the  Crreek  language  must  be* 
ein — with  the  primeval  language  of  the  epic  poets,  with  a  care» 
fill  and  critical  examination  of  Homer  6nri  Hesiod.  His  ioten- 
tbn  then  was  to  proceed  to  the  Ionic  prose  of  Herodotus,  thence 
to  what  he  calls  the  ^olic*Doriau  lyric  poetry,  and  afterwards 
to  an  examinatk)n  of  the  Attic  writers.  It  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, to  form  a  plan,  and  another  to  execute  it.  In  his  first  edi- 
tkni,  Passow,  advanced  but  one  step  in  this  his  admirably  devis- 
ed pl^n  :  he  got  no  farther  than  the  works  of  Homer  and  He- 
siod  ;  but  these  he  examined  with  the  greatest  minuteoess  and  «e* 
curacy.  Hence  this  first  editk>n  was  very  unequal*  For  dm 
works  of  those  two  great  poets,  it  was,  indeed,  most  comprehend 
sive ;  it  left  litde  of  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  for  tbe  post- 
Homeric  writers,  it  was  much  too  cootMse,  and  passed  them 
over  too  hastily,  being,  in  that  part  of  it,  little  more  than  an  im* 
proved  and  corrected  abridgment  of  Schneider.  All  the  post- 
Homeric  meanings  were  frequently  comprehended  in  one 
sweeping,  undistinguisbing  clause,  generally  without  a  quotatkm 
in  support  of  them,  or  even  tbe  name  of  any  author  who  used 
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tfaon^  bjr  which  their  Ttlbe  and  aofboritj  might  be  ascertained* 
Nor  was  any  diatioctioii  made  between  those  significatioos  which 
a  word  had  in  the  pare  and  classical  times  of  Greece,  and  those 
which  it  acquired  in  the  decline  of  the  language.  Except,  how* 
•rer,  being  much  deteriorated  by  this  continually'^recurring  de* 
feet,  Passow's  first  edition  deserved  the  highest  praises  which 
could  be  bestowed  on  it ;  in  all  other  respects  he  had  very  judi- 
ciously avoided  the  faults,  and  filled  up  most  of  the  deficiences 
of  Schneider,  as  far  as  the  size  of  his  nook  would  allow.  He 
bad  left  out  all  those  doubtful  vocables  with  which  Schneider  and 
his  predecessors  had  loaded  their  lexicons,  admitting  none  un* 
less  supported  by  good  authority ;  and  he  had  shown  great  dis* 
crimination,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  analogies  of  the  language, 
by  rejecting  a  vast  number  of  those  obsolete  forms  of  verbs 
which  Sebneider  bad  admitted  so  lavishly,  and  retaining  only 
those  of  which  there  were  evident  remi^ins,  and  in  which  he  was 
justified  by  sound  analogy.  The  primary  sense  of  a  word  was 
idways  carefully  marked,  and  the  derivative  senses  so  traced 
iroin  it  and  from  each  other,  as  to  make  the  connexion  obvious* 
Any  variety  of  constructbn  occurring  in  dififerent  authors,  was 
generally  notked ;  as  also^  whether  the  word  was  used  princi* 
paUy  by  the  epic  poets,  by  the  dramatic  writers,  or  by  the  Attic 
prose  authors.  These  last  were  points  which  had  l>een  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  preceding  lexicographers,  and  but  slightly 
and  occasKMially  touched  on  even  by  Schneider ;  while  in  Pas- 
sow  they  are  a  very  striking  and  valuable  feature  of  his  work. 
The  syntax  of  the  partwles,  also,  was  very  elaborately  worked, 
•—perhaps  more  minutely  than  b  necessary  or  even  useful ;  but 
this  is  one  of  those  points  where  it  is  difficult  or  almost  impossi«' 
ble  to  draw  the  line  between  the  grammar  and  the  lexkon.  Nor 
must  we  forget  one  Very  useful  addition  whteb  Passow  has  made, 
-^^hat  of  marking  the  quantity  of  all  doubtful  syllables.  In  a 
word,  then,  we  should  say  of  that  first  edition  of  Fassow's  lexi- 
con, tbat>  for  the  reader  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  it  was  all  but 
perfect ;  for  the  study  of  other  authors,  it  was  only  (it  pretended 
to  nothing  more)  a  very  tdmirable  manual :  but  we  must  at  the 
same  time  say  of  it,  that,  by  .its  chronological  history  of  the  sig- 
Qificatbns  of  words,  it  established  a  principle  which  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  future  lexicography ;  and  that,  by  its  admirable  ex- 
amination of  the  old  epk;  language,  it  laid  a  sure  and  immove- 
able fiMiBdatkm  for  future  labours. 
It  was  Paaaow's  iotentkio,  in  preparing  a  second  editkm,  to 
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advaoce  one  step  farther  io  bis  original  plan,  by  examiniog  tbe 
Ionic  prose  of  Herodotus  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  tbe 
writings  of  Homer ;  but  unfortunately  for  tbe  progress  of  gen* 
nine  lexicography,  a  second  edition  was  called  for  almost  before 
the  first  was  finished,  and  Passow,  willing  to  answer  a  call  so 
advantageous  to  his  pocket,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  his  cfatfracter, 
gave  up  his  plan  for  a  time,  and  brought  out,  in  18S5,  the  sec^ 
ond  edition,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  first,  but  without 
any  very  material  additions.  A  third  edition  appeared  in  1827 
«— again  revised,  corrected,  and  very  considerably  enlarged,  but 
without  any  farther  progress  being  made  in  the  original  plan ; 
and  again,  after  tbe  lapse  of  four  years  more,  came  out,  towards 
the  end  of  1831,  the  fourth  and  last  edition,  now  increased  to 
two  thick  octavo  volume^,  each  containing  betweeh  1400  and 
1500  pages.  In  this  work,  which  has  left  at  an  imidense  dis* 
tance  every  other  lexicon,  even  that  of  Schneider,  Passow  has 

I)ut  in  execution  the  second  part  of  bis  original  plan,  that  of  fol- 
owing  up  the  explanation  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  by  an  examin- 
ation of  tbe  Ionic  prose  of  Herodotus ;  and  though  he  has  not 
doole  it  in  so  detailed  a  manner  as  he  did  the  two  poets,  he  has 
given,  in  our  opinion,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any  reader  of  He* 
rodotus ;  and  what  he  has  given  is  done  skilfully  and  with  judg- 
ment. For  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  for  a  general  lexicon, 
rather  too  much  space  is  allotted  to  the  meanings  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  too  many  quotations  and  references  are  given,  every  the 
most  trifling  shade  of  di£ference  being  marked,  and  oftentimes 
where  the  difference  was  not  exactly  in  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  rather  implied  in  the  thing  signified  :  more  minute  Passow 
could  not  have  been,  had  his  lexicon,  after  the  manner  of  Damm, 
been  confined  exclusively  to  those  two  poets.  But  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  language  of  Herodotus,  he  has  given  all  the  most 
striking  and  most  important  significations, — all  the  forms  and 
constructions  peculiar  to  Herodotus  and  the  Ionic  dialect.  More 
than  this  we  can  neither  expect  nor  desire  in  any  general  lexi- 
con. In  this  admirable  book,  Passow  has  not  proceeded  with 
his  original  plan  farther  than  Herodotwit,  though  we  still  find,  in 
the  other  parts,  very  considerable  improvements  and  additbns, 
by  meanings  and  extracts  from  many  other  authors ;  but  he 
promises  to  proceed  in  his  next  edition  with  his  original  project, 
which  we  heartily  wish  him  life,  and  health,  and  leisure  to  com- 
plete, although  we  fear  that  it  is  almost  more  than  he  can  hope 
or  expect.    Should  not  Passow,  however,  be  spared  to  finish 
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bis  Herculean  task,*  we  have  no  doubt  that  Germany  possesses 
many  scholars  worthy  of  treading  in  bis  steps,  who,  we  hope, 
will  judiciously  pursue  the  same  career  which  he  is  now  pursu- 
kig  with  80  much  credit  to  himself  and  so  much  advantage  to 
the  classical  world ;  and  we  may  then  expect,  that  not  many 
years  can  elapse  before  Germany  will  possess  a  lexicon  that  may 
serve  as  a  sure  foundation  and  an  almost  perfect  model  for  ill 
others. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  original  pur* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  heard  that  Paasow  has  been 
taken  ofTin  the  midst  of  his  literary  career.     His  death  was  mention- 
ed in  an  English  newspaper,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  authentic 
account  of  it.      [The  preceding  remark  (bmishes  an  example  of  the 
alownees  of  geneial  literary  communication  between  England  and 
Germany.    This  article  purports  lo  have  been  written  in  Feb.  1894* 
PasBow  died  March  lltb,  1833.    Obituary  notices  of  him  appeared  in 
the  literary  journals  for  April,  (issued  at  the  close  of  that  month,)  and 
these  were  received  in  America  in  July  1833. — We  subjoin  a  few 
notes  of  bis  life.     Passow  was  bom  in  Mecklenbui^-Schwerin,  Sept. 
20,  1786.     He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha,  chiefly  un- 
der the  immediate  instruction  of  Frederick  Jacobs.    In  1804  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
eInslTdy  to  the  lectures  and  instructions  of  Hermann.  In  1807  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar; 
whence  he  removed  in  1811  to  take  charge  of  the  Conradxniun,9i  large 
institute  for  education  in  the  vicinity  of  Dantzig.     This  institutiony 
however,  vras  destroyed  by  the  wan  of  the  time  ;  and  in  1814  he  re- 
paired to  Berlin,  where  in  the  society  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  that 
place,  he  passed  a  year  of  great  enjoyment  and  privilege.     In  1815  he 
was  called  to  the  ordinary  professorship  of  ancient  literature  in  the 
university  of  Brestau ;  where  ho  entered  upon  that  literary  course, 
which  has  placed  his  name  among  the  highest  in  Greek  learning,  and 
which  was  terminated  only  by  his  sudden  death  from  epileptic  para- 
lysis, March  1883.     The  following  paragraph  from  an  autobiographi- 
od  article,  prepared  by  him- for  the  Supplement  to  the  CcnvtrsaiionB' 
Lexicon  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  exhibits  the  view  which  he 
bimseifcherishedof  his  great  work:  *' His  chief  literary  occupation 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  was  his  Lexicon  of  the  Grreek  Language, 
^he  mark  at  which  he  aimed,  lies  in  the  observance  of  a  severe  histor- 
ical developement.     If  he  may  trust  to  many  an  applauding  voice  and 
to  the  approbation  manifested  by  a  rapid  circulation,  he  may  hope  that 
this  work  with  all  its  deficiences  will  yet  be  of  some  permanent  utili- 
ty ;  and  may  perhaps,  as  he  confesses  to  be  his  wish,  bear  up  his 
name  and  memory  beyond  the  limits  of  his  life."-— En.  or  B.  R.  - 
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pose  for  which  we  undertook  this  article,  to  notice  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Stephens' '  Thesaurus'  now  in  a  course  of  publication  at 
Paris.  Our  first  object  in  taking  up  this  subject  was  to  aid  and 
direct  the  progress  of  Greek  and  Engliak  lexicography,  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  design  we  have  been  necessarily  led  to  de- 
scribe, at  some  length,  the  gigantic  strides  which  the  Germans 
are  making  in  the  same  department.  But  Greek  and  French 
lexicography  is  still  so  completely  in  its  infancy,  that  we  shall 
learn  little  or  nothing  by  noticing  the  progress  made  m  that  coun- 
try. And  yet,  as  the  republication,  and  consequently  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  such  a  body  of  Greek  literature  as  the  The- 
saurus contains  may  be  expected  to  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  lexicographical  knowledge  of  that  language,  whether 
a  dead  or  a  living  tongue  Jbe  the  medium  of  interpretation ;  and 
as  every  student  and  every  lover  of  classic  lore  roust  be  interest- 
ed in  such  a  work, — ^we  are  sure  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  our  giving  an  account  of  the  plan  and  its  execution,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  numbers  yet  published ;  nay,  we 
rather  feel,  that  were  we  to  pass  over  in  silence  such  a  vast  and 
influential  undertaking,  we  might  be  fairly  expected  to  give  some 
strong  reasons  for  such  an  omission. 

The  present  publication,  of  which  only  three  numbers  have 
as  yet  appeared,  is  a  reprint  of  the  original '  Thesaurus,^  with 
selections  from  the  numerous  additamenta  of  Valpy's  edition,  and 
fresh  contributions  frommatiy  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Europe. 
Theprincipal  editor  is  M.  Hase,  assisted  by  M.  de  Sinner  and 
M.  Fix.  Has^*  is  known  in  the  literary  world  as  having  edit- 
ed ^  Leo  Diaconus,'  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  His- 
torians ;  De  Sinner  has  published  an  edition  of  *  Longus,'  and 
of  '  Buondelmonti  de  Insul.  Archipel.' ;  and  Fix  was,  we  be- 
lieve, a  pupil  of  Hermann. 

The  wisdom  or  utility  of  reprinting  any  work  of  some  centu- 
ries old,  when  the  subject  of  it  has  been  progressively  improv- 
ing, must  always  be  very  questionable.  In  the  case  of  a  Greek 
Lexicon,  published  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the  great  principles  of  et- 
ymology were  little  understood,  and  when  the  internal  structure  * 

*  M.  Hase  entideB  himself,  Instituti  Regii  Franciae  Sociua,in  Scho- 
la  Regia  Polj^tecbnica  Regiaque  Speciali  Lingiiarum  Orientalium  Pro- 
frasor,  in  Bibliothecae  Riegiae  parte  Codd.  MSS.  complectmte  Con- 
servator a^junctus,  etc.  etc. 
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and  aaalogieft  of  ancieot  Greek  were  so  much  less  known  ihsn 
tbejr  now  are,  to  republish  it,  with  all  its  errors  and  defects  would 
seem  to  be  a  downright  absurdity.  And  yet,  whenever  any  new 
edition  of  the  '  Thesaurus'  has  been  taiked  of,  it  has  been  a 
very  generally  expressed  wish  among  scholars,  an  almost  mim 
qua  non^  that  whatever  additions  might  be  made,  the  original 
should  be  reprinted  entire  and  unmutilated.  Now  as  long  as 
this  is  made  the  basis  of  any  new  edition,  as  it  was  in  Valpy's, 
and  as  it  is  in  the  present,  so  long  will  it  go  on  to  be  '^  rudis  m- 
digtiiaqve  mole$"  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  valuable  matter  without 
system  or  arrangement,  and  requiring  to  be  entirely  remodelled 
before  it  can  be  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  in  defence  of  this  plan,  that  although  in  both  the 
modern  editions  each  article  is  first  given  with  any  errors  and 
defects,  as  Stephens  left  it,  yet  it  is  immediately  followed  by  otb<> 
er  paragraphs,  correcting  the  one  and  supplying  the  other.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  reprint  in  the  beginning  of  an  article  what 
is  now  an  acknowledged  error,  liierely  to  correct  it  at  the  end  ? 
Why  leave  deficiences  in  one  paragraph  to  fill  them  up  in  anoth- 
er ?  Why  give  in  one  page,  etymologies  or  meanings  now  known 
to  be  incorrect,  only  to  demolish  them  in  the  succeeding  one  ? 
Why  give  derivative  and  secondary  senses  before  the  primitive 
and  original,  only  to  have  to  reverse  them  before  the  ink  is  dry  ? 
And  yet  all  this  and  more  than  this  is  done  in  both  the  English 
and  French  editions  of  the  '  Thesaurus,'  for  no  other  reason, 
that  we  can  see,  but  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  errors  because 
they  are  the  errors  of  a  Stephanus,  who  if  he  had  enjoyed  the 
half  of  our  advantages,  would  never  have  committed  them,  and 
if  he  should  now  see  them,  would  most  assuredly  draw  his  pen 
through  them,  ft  strikes  us,  that  the  only  wise  and  useful  way 
of  republishing  the  ^  Thesaurus'  would  be  to  give  such  an  edi- 
tion of  it  as  we  may  suppose  Stephens  would  now  give,  if  be 
were  alive  to  superintend  it.  And  the  editor  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  this,  is  not  fit  to  be  the  editor  of  the  ^'Thesaurus" 
in  any  shape. 

Although  the  new  editors  have  engaged  to  preserve  entire 
the  matter  of  Stephens,  even  restoring  some  alterations  made  in 
the  English  edition,  they  have  however  ventured  on  making  one 
most  material  change  in  Stephens'  plan  ;  they  have  adopted  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  words,  instead  of  the  etymological 
system  of  the  original.  Of  this  alteration  we  decidedly  approve, 
as  contributing  to  the  ease  and  convenience  with  which  the 
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^  Thesaurus'  may  be  cousulted ;  and  though  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  more  philosophical  arrangemeDt,  aud 
some  may  still  prefer  it,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
considered  a  great  improvement  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
classical  world. 

'   When  the  editors  had  adopted  this  alteration,  one  should  have 
supposed  that  their  6rst  thought  would  have  been  how  they 
might  supply  the  void  made  in  the  etymological  department  by 
this  their  change  of  plan,  and  that  they  would  have  laid  down 
for  themselves  some  general  rule  for  attaching  the  derivation  to 
each  word  now  separated  from  its  family  and  connexions.     But 
through  the  first  number,  and  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  second, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  their  having  given  this  a  thought ; 
consequently,  some  few  words  have  a  derivation  as  originally 
given  by  Stephens,  a  very  few  others  have  it  added  by  the  new 
editors,  and  the  greater  part  have  none  at  all.    Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  number,  they  seem  to  have  bethought  them- 
selves of  the  necessity  of  some  such   plan  ;    and  through   the 
third  they  have  generally  imitated  Passow,  by  adding  the  deri- 
vation in  curved  brackelSy  immediatCsly  after  the  word,  and  be- 
fore any  of  its  significations.     As  they  have  thus  early  adopted 
a  most  excellent  model,  we  should  not  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  they  have  adopted  it  only  in  part ;   they  have  not 
followed  Passow's  whole  plan,  than  which  we  know  not  abetter. 
The  part  which  they  have  omitted  is  this, — that  when  the  deri- 
vation, from  being  doubtful  or  disputed,  is  too  long  to  be  placed 
«t  the  beginning  of  the  article,  Passow  places  it  at  the  end,  so 
that  we  know  at  once  where  to  look  for  it.     For  want  of  this 
simple  device,  the  scholar,  who  happens  to  be  looking  for  a 
questionable    etymon   in  the    new  'Thesaurus,'   must    wade 
through  the  whole  of  a  long  article,  consisting  of  perhaps  many 
paragraphs,  before  he  Can  be  sure  that  he  has  all  the  derivations 
which  the  article  contains, — as,  possibly,  two  or  three  separate 
paragraphs  may  each  furnish  a  different  one. 

There  is  another  blemish  of  a  different  kind,  and  of  less  im- 
portance, (some,  indeed,  may  not  think  it  a  blemish,)  arising 
from  the  attempt  to  distinguish  all  the  interpolations  and  addi- 
tions from  the  original  matter  of  Stephens,  and  each  from  the 
ether.  The  principle  of  this  scheme  is  in  itself  so  fair,  and  the 
means  of  efiecting  it  are  apparently  so  easy,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  it ;  and  yet,  when  car- 
<ied  into  efilect,  it  renders  the  present  edition  a  most  unsightly 
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work,  and  is  frequeDtly  very  puzzline  and  perplexing  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader;  a  considerable  part  oi  almost  every  article  being 
so  filled  with  round,  and  square,  and  single,  and  double  brack- 
ets, one  within  the  other,  that  it  requires  extraordinary  care  and 
considerable  practice  to  wind  one's  way  safely  among  them. 

Another  branch  of  this  same  principle'  is  productive  of  much 
more  serious  and  extensive  mischief.  The  three  editors  are  to 
have,  it  seems,  each  his  contribution  inserted  in  a  separate  par- 
agraph  ;*  consequently,  instead  of  an  article  consisting  of  one 
congruous  and  well-digested  account,  compiled  from  the  various 
contributions  of  difierent  editors  and  scholars,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  dij9erent  unconnected  paragraphs,  of  which  a  very  con- 
siderable part  is  superfluous,  little  better  than  tautology.  First, 
we  have  whatever  Stephens  has  said  on  the  word,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  interlarded  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  brackets. 
Next  comes,  perhaps,  a  paragraph  abridged  from  the  Englbh 
edition,  together  with  contributions  of  Schaefer,  Valckenaer,  etc. 
embracing  much  curk>us  and  valuable  information,  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  it  fitter  for  the  notes  of  a  new  edition  of 
Hesychius  than  for  one  of  Stephanus.  Then  follows  a  quarter 
or  half  a  page  of  quotations  from  Ast's  '  Lexicon  Platonicum,' 
(not  selected,  but  transcribed,)  nineteen-twentietbs  of  which 
give  no  new  meaning  or  eonstrvciion.  Then  comes  another 
long  catalogue  of  quotations,  by  De  Sinner  or  Fix,  with  some 
valuable  points  of  information  amidst  a  heap  of  useless  repeti- 
tions. And  very  frequently,  to  crown  the  whole,  comes  Hase 
with  a  fresh  list  of  quotatk)ns  {ohe  I  jam  satis  !)  from  some  of 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  whom  he  seems  very  familiar,  in- 
troduced for  no  reason,  that  we  can  fancy,  but  to  show  that 
Libanius  or  Basil  used  the  word  in  the  same  common  and  usual 
sense  that  Plato  or  Xenophon  bad  done  before.  Now  surely, 
as  we  said  in  our  XLIVth  Number,  in  examining  Valpy's  Ste« 

*  The  present  editors  have,  it  is  true,  improved  much  on  their 
English  predecessors :  these  inserted  whole  paragraphs  and  pages  of 
contributions  firom  different  scholars ;  while  the  Parisians  have  cer-> 
tainly  much  compreased  and  curtuled  them ;  but  still  they  have  not 
done  enough.  If  they  had  carefully  examined  every  article  before 
it  went  to  press,  they  might  have  omitted  pages  of  useleaa  repetition 
and  tautology  ;  we  should  not  then  have,  in  a  paragraph  of  one  editor, 
a  heap  of  quotations  to  prove  or  illustrate  what  had  been  satisfactori- 
ly and  sufficiently  done  in  a  preceding  paragraph  by  his  brother  edi- 
tor. 
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piniDUSy  when  two  or  three  good  authorities  beve  been  given  Ibr  a 
meifiiiig,  it  is  chiidWi  triffing^  Day  worse,  it  is  mere  book-ma- 
kings to  leogtbea  that  section  by  further  quotations.  It  cannot^ 
for  instance,  be  of  tfae  slighrest  use  to  give  nearly  balf  a  folb 
page  of  quotations  and  references,  taken  indiscriminately  from  a 
*  Lexicon  Platonioom,'  to  show  that  so  plain  and  common  a 
wbrd  as  ckAmkW  means  inju$u  faeio^  or  usdoj  violoy  noceo"— 
senses  established  by  more  than  sufficient  authorities  in  the  par- 
agraph precedmg.  Nor  is  this  a  rare  instance ;  it  occurs  in  al- 
iBost  every  other  page,  in  iiiuiu^  SStMog,  aSwutog,  u^mifotoc, 
etc.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  for  M.  Hase,  in  such  phin 
words  as  ifioc^^g^  dfvf4M^k9To^  i0^tii£^  and  we  might  mention 
fifty  more,  to  cite  a  heap  tK  quoutions  from  Plutarch,  after 
Aristotle  bad  been  given  before ;  end  this,  tfot  to  inUtKhice  any 
new  meaning  or  construction,  but  ^actually  prefacing  bis  para- 
graph by  *  $en$u  propria  PhsMcrtkms^^eMsu  propria  Hermes 
Trisroegistns !'  What  a  thing  'tyf  shredi  and  patches'  poor 
Stephanos  will  become ! 

ft  wHl  be  readily  sopposed,  that  amidst  alt  this  pic-nie  of 
scholars  and  editors,  it  is  quite  oot  of  tbe  question  to  expect  that, 
when  we  search  for  a  wrtrd,  we  ^nM  find  its  original  sense  the 
first.  Nothing  like  it;  Jis  origiilal  ^ense  will  be  feond  quite  as 
likely,  or  more  so,  in  the  mMdie  or  <at  the  end  of  an  article^ 
Nor  are  we  to  expect,  that  tfn  authority  qooted  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest or  purest  Hi  which  th^  word  occurs.  Far  from  ii^  Tbe 
word  may  bave  been  perbapsvsad  in  the  same  sense  by  Homer; 
but  the  authority  is  more  likely  to  be  Phik).  Many  of  these  lat'- 
fer  defects  are  not,  be  it  remembered,  tc^be  attributed  so  much 
to  tbe  editors  themselves,  as  to  tbe  unfortunate  plan  which  Aey 
Imd  their  advisers  haw  thought  fit  to  eddpt  in  reprinting  Ste* 
pbarnis.  Those,  ibr  instawce,  which  we  4)ave  last  mentkmed,  are 
defects  in  the  original ;  and  a  repriht  of  Hh^  t>riginal.  With  addi* 
tions.affixed  toiltiS^rent  articles,  must  necessarily  contain  all  its 
defects^  and  in  cases,  particularly,  of  mal-arrangement,  an  aocu- 
'lnulatk>n  of  others.  At  tbe  san>e  time  it  would  be  unfair  not  te 
add,  that  we  have  found  many  useful  and  able  paragraphs,  show*- 
ing  e^nenslve  reading,  and  contaitring  scbolar4ike  remarks,  par- 
ticularly some  by  Fix,  who  appears  to  be  net  so  Iong*Vmded  as 
his  coHe^gues.  But  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  length  and 
bostof  this'netv  edition. 

It  may  he  recollected,  that  in  our  XLIVtli  Number  we  found 
it  necessary  to  animadvert  in  pretty  strong  terms  on  tbe  very 
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leogtby  manner  in  which  the  English  editors  began  their  edition 
of  this  same  *  Thesaurus,'  and  our  animadversions  had  so  far  the 
desired  effect,  that  the  numbers  published  after  the  appearance 
of  our  article  were  surprisingly  and  advantageously  curtailed. 
The  present  editors  are  not  indeed  to  be  compered  to  their  £n- 
glish  friends,  in  this  respect,  but  still  their  labours  will  admit  of 
great  cutting  down,  and  their  work  would  be  in  every  respect 
improved  by  the  operation.  But,  indeed,  some  very  considera- 
ble curtailment  most  be  efiiscted  io  the  future  numbers,  if  the 
work  is  to  be  brought  within  any-tfaing  like  the  limits  which  the 
editors  have  laid  down.  Let  us  oakulate,  as  nearly  as  we  cai, 
what  length  the  book  tbreateos  to  reach.  The  change  from  the 
etymological  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  precludes  our  Ibrm- 
jag  any  comparison  between  this  and  the  original;  but  we  may 
draw  a  fair  guess  from  examining  it  along  with  the  last  edition 
of  Passow.  Each  of  the  three  first  numbers  of  the  *  Thesaurus* 
contains  160  folio  pages,  and  the  editors  promise  Io  finish  it  in 
28  numbers,  consequently  the  whole  work  should  be  only  4480 
pages.  Tbe  three  numbers,  containing  480  pages,  reach  to 
ai^o>y.  Now  Passow,  at  ui^mp,  has  advanced  only  48  pages : 
-^consequently,  the  new  Stephens  is  just  ten  times  as  long  as 
Passow;  and,  carrying  on  tbe  proportion,  as  Passow's  Lexicon 
as  1500  pages,  the  Stephens  will  be  15,000.  Dividing  this  by 
160,  the  amount  of  pages  io  each  number,  we  have  rather  more 
than  93  numbers,  instead  of  tbe  promised  28.  We  were  so  sur- 
prised at  tbe  results  of  this  calculation,  that  we  tried  it  by  the  last 
edition  of  Schneider  and  by  Hederic,  in  both  of  which  tbe  result 
was  still  h^her.  The  cost  of  so  vohminous  a  work  will,  of 
course,  exceed  in  the  same  proportion  tbe  price  at  whidi  tbe  ed- 
itors put  it  in  their  Prospectus  ;  it  will  be  bot  a  trifle  under  that 
of  the  English  edition  which  ibeir  own  prospectus  so  claaorous- 
ly  denounces. 

Nor  are  tbe  editors  mnch  nearer  ttieir  promises  as  to  tbe  time 
within  which  their  opui  magnum  is  to  be  completed.  Their  first 
number,  according  to  the  Prospectus  pablished  io  1 630,  was  ID 
a|:^)ear  in  April  1831,  and  from  that  time  the  work  was  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  rate  of  ^x  or  eight  oimibers  in  tbe  year.  We  are 
writing  in  February  1834,  and  as  yet  we  have  beard  of  only 
four  numbers  ^tbe  Ibortb  we  have  not  seeo) ;  at  tUs  rate  the 
pubKcatKMi  will  be  finished  about  A.  D.  1900.  However,  as 
*hiy  four  numbers  have  yet  been  published,,  these  editoiB  have 
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time  enough  before  tbem  to  profit  by  experience  and  advice  ; 
arid  most  earnestly  do  we  entreat  tbem,  as  they  value  the  char- 
acter of  their  work,  to  cut  down,  with  unsparing  hand,  all  use- 
less excrescences.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  this — how 
invidious  a  task  it  is  to  curtail  or  omit  the  contribuCions  of  kind 
literary  friends ;  but,  however  unpleasant,  it  must  be  done.  We 
observe  the  editors  mention,  among  a  host  of  contributors,  (and, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  mention  it  as  a  matter  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation,) that  professor  Struve,  of  Konigsberg,  has  sent  them 
eleven  hundred  articles  on  different  words  beginning  with  alpha ! 
We  should  have  rather  expected  them  to  exclaim,  as  Pyrrhus 
did,  after  a  dear-bought  victory, — *  A  few  more  such,  and  we 
are  ruined.' 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  only  the  defects  arising  principally 
from  the  absurd  plan  of  giving  a  reprint  of  the  original,  and  the 
tautology  caused  by  the  still  more  absurd  plan  of  the  different 
editors  contributing  separate  paragraphs  to  form  one  article.  We 
will  now  add  a  few  specimens  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  editors  have  used  the  means  which  are,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  within  their  reach.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  redun- 
dancies, we  shall  have  now  to  speak  of  deficiencies. 

The  first  word  in  the  lexicon,  aaaiog,  is  a  striking  proof  of 
both ;— of  much  admitted,  which  is  unprofitable,  and  everything 
omitted  which  could  elucidate  its  meaning.  It  is  rendered  nox- 
ius  and  innoxivs;  and  then  comes  ail  the  nonsense  from 
Eustathius  and'  the  scholia  of  two  alphas  privative  destroying 
each  other-— of  the  possibility  of  its  meaning  in  the  same  passage, 
carens  noccA,  or,  ironically,  valde  noxius^^tc,  etc.  Now  there 
are  two  scholars,  by  whom  the  word  had  been  handled  in  a 
masterly  and  satisfactory  manner,  viz.  Passow,  in  his  Lexicon, 
and  Buttmann,  in  his  Lexilogus :  yet  the  former  is  not  once 
thought  of;  the  latter,  who  has  discussed  the  word  in  all  its 
bearings,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  is  just  referred  to 
In  a  most  meagre  and  slovenly  manner :  '  Diverso  tamen  modo 
Buttmann,'  etc.  etc.  Now  can  anything  be  more  careless  than, 
in  so  copious  a  work  as  this  new  *  Thesaurus,'  which  professes 
and  ought  to  give  the  best  and  most  ample  informatbn,  to  put 
the  student  off  with  a  mere  reference  to  a  work  written  in  Ger- 
man ?  We  have  not  time  or  space  to  give  Buttmann's  master- 
ly dissertation  on  this  word,  but  must  follow  the  example  of  the 
French  editors;  we  do  so,  howeveri  with  the  less  reluctance, 
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because  we  have  heard  that  a  translatioD  of  bis  Lezilogus  into 
English  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness.* 

Again,  in  iipancxoi,  Buttmann  has  given,  in  a  very  few 
words,  a'  far  n)ore  satisfactory  account  of  its  formation  and 
meaning,  than  Stephanus  and  all  his  editors  together ;  and  yet 
we  have  drily  *  Ctr.  Buttmanni  Lexil.  i.  233 ;'  the  obvious  in- 
terpretation of  the  brief  hint  being  that  Buttmann's  opinion 
would  be  found  conGrmatory  of  what  had  gone  before ;  where- 
as, in  this  and  many  other  instances,  it  is  decidedly  the  contra' 

ry- 

The  same  may  be  said  of  afi^vX9^^9  iyooticn,  Sy^a,  dil9iXogf 
SfjTog  and  attjrog,  of  idta^  etc.  under  the  lost  of  which  words 
we  find  the  following  curious  recommendation,  ^  Buttm.  Lexil. 
cujus  totum  legas,'  etc.  etc.  One  should  almost  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  editors  were  ignorant  of  Buttmann's  work  be- 
ing written  in  German.  If  not,  they  must  suppose  the  general- 
ity of  their  readers  to  understand  that  language :  and  this  idea 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  their  having  copied  '^ygonif' 
nMv  from  Schneider's  Lexicon,  and  given  the  whole  explana- 
tion in  German,-^either  not  taking  the  trouble,  or  not  thinking 
it  necessary  to  translate  it.  Indeed,  unless  it  were  translated 
better  than  that  of  '^ytavharkKog  is,  it  were  better  left  undone. 
They  say — 

^dywfuniMog  ap,  Galen,  et  recentioreB  medicoB^  Strenuua,  Fortia^ 
Audaz,  Momentum  habens :  Schneid.  Lex. 

Schneider's  interpretatbn  is,  in  fact,  bold  and  decisive ;  a  mean- 
ing which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  from  the  vague  epithets 
of  the  Parisian  editors.f 

*  Buttmann's  Lexilogus  is  a  most  able  disqaintion  on  the  deriv»- 
doD,  formation)  and  meaning  of  a  number  of  doubtfid  words  and  paa-> 
aagee  in  Homer,  and  contains,  in  two  small  unpretending  volumes,  a 
deeper  and  more  critical  knowledge  of  Greek,  more  extensive  re- 
search, and  more  sound  judgment,  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  one  work  befoie.  Though  it  is  primarily  a  criticism  on 
Homer,  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  his  poems ;  for  every  author,  and  ev- 
ery passage,  and  every  analogy  which  the  whole  range  of  Oreek  lit- 
erature can  furnish  as  illustration  or  example,  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  old  epic  language  with  a  talent  and  by  a  memory  surpassed  (if 
surpassed)  only  in  Person  himself. 

f  [Nearly  two  pages  of  similar  examples  of  deficiency  are  here 
omitted. — Ed.  of  Bibl.  Rbpos. 
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But  it  is  UDDOcessary  to  pursue  this  examination  fortber : 
from  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves.  These  gentlemen  may  yet,  if  they 
will  listen  to  advice,  and  proBt  by  experience,  go  a  great  way 
towards  retrieving  the  character  of  their  work.  The  unfortunate 
plan  which  they  have  adopted  will  always  be  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  best  exertions ;  but  still,  by  care  and  accuracy,  they  may 
make  up  for  much  imperfection,  and  leave  a  monument  of  their 
talents  and  industry,  creditable  to  themselves,  and  generally 
useful  to  Greek  literature.* 

*  Since  writibg  the  above,  we  have  seen  Ae  fourth  fiumber  of  ih^ 
Paris  Thesaurus,  which,  to  our  surprise,  is  not  an  immediate  contin- 
uation of  the  former  three  numbers,  hut  the  commencement  of  the 
letter  jB,  and  not  compiled  l«y  the  same  editors.  M.  Hase,  indeed, 
it  seems,  still  superincends  the  whole  ;  but  while  his  former  associates 
are  continuing  their  labours  in  A,  two  new  coadjutors,  Messrs  Wil- 
liam and  Louis  Dindorf,  have  produced  the  first  number  of  JB.  We 
have  looked  through  this  number  as  careAilIy  as  the  time  would  per- 
mit, and  have  to  congratulate  M.  Haae  on  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement. Had  the  three  earlier  numbers  been  managed  with  equal 
care  and  judgment,  much  of  the  censure  which  we  have  thought  it 
our  painful  duty  to  inflict  would  have  been  spared.  The  Messrs 
Dindorf  have  skilfully  dovetailed  some  very  excellent  emendations 
and  additions  into  the  original  matter.  A  little  more  concentration 
and  abridgement  might  have  been  better  ;  but  the  improvement  ii^ 
such  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  the  hope  of  its  further  increase.  M.  Haae,  too,  oomea 
but  seldom  on  the  stage  with  bis  ecclesiastical  quotations,  and  Ast's 
Plato  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  we  hope,  is  not  entirely  neglected. 
We  would  hope,  too,  that  the  Messrs  Dindorf  will  not  overlook  Pas- 
sow's  lexicon  as  their  predecessors  have  done.  Etymology  they 
seem  to  have  almost  forgotten.  The  purchasers  of  the  Thesaurus, 
will,  therefore,  learn  with  pleasure,  that  by  oontraction  and  eonoentra- 
tioD  of  matter  this  nomlier  contains  nearly  twice  aa  mach-— or,  we 
should  rather  say,  advances  nearly  twice  as  for  in  the  same  number  of 
pages,  as  either  of  the  former  three.  Still,  however,  computing  the 
length  of  the  work  by  the  diminished  soale  of  this  nunibery  it  will  be, 
at  least,  twice  as  long  as  the  Prospectus  gave  reason  to  expect;  nor  do 
we  see  how  it  can  be  brought  at  all  within  anything  like  the  promised 
size,  without  injury  to  the  work,  unless,  tht  plan  he  altered  so  as  to 
omit  all  those  hundreds  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  most  of  them 
quite  uninteresting,  which  now  occupy  so  large  a  space.  And  then, 
^fter  all,  what  between  the  dlfforent  relays  of  editors,  and  their  different 
modifications  of  the  original  pkn,  what  an  incopfmoua  whole  must 
poor  Stephanus  become ! 
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We  coma  now  to  the  Greek  aod  English  Lexicon,  which 
stands  last  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  which  we  have  placed 
there  for  two  reasons,  principally  for  its  connexion  with  the 
Greek  and  German  lexicography,  but  also  because  it  is  the  best 
specimen  that  we  have  seen  of  a  Greek  and  English  lexicon-— 
which,  unfortunately,  is  saying  little  for  it.  Of  this  work  two 
editions  have  been  published— the  first  in  1826,  the  second  in 
1831— of  both  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail. 
We  will  begin  with  the  former.  When  we  first  heard  of  a  lex* 
icon  taken  from  Sehneiderj  we  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expecta* 
tM>n,  knowing  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  our  German  friend, 
whom  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  for  some  years. 
As  soon  as  we  had  possession  of  our  new  prize,  we  naturally 
turned  to  the  title*page,  and  there,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
we  read,  *  A  new  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  principally  on 
the  plan  of  the  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  of  Schneider.'— On 
the  phn  of  Schneider ! ! !  The  only  point  of  similarity  between 
Donnegan's  and  Schneider's  lexicons,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  is  in  neither  of  them  having  any  partkular  plan 
or  arrangement  at  all.  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  » in  favour 
of  Schneider,  who  does  sometimes  divide  and  number  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  a  word,  and  occasbnally  traces  the  derivative 
sense  from  the  primitive.  Donnegan  never  numbers  the  differ- 
ent signifieatbns  of  a  word :  he  has  indeed  two  marks  which 
seem  to  denote  some  difference  of  signification,  viz.  a  semico- 
lon and  a  dash  (thus—)  ;  but  these  marks  are  used  so  indis- 
criminately, with  such  want  of  decision  and  knowledge,  or  of 
care,  that  we  can  never  be  sure  what  they  are  intended  to  de- 
note. They  are  sometimes  placed  between  difierent  meanings, 
sometimes  between  modifications  of  the  same  meaning,  and 
sometimes  between  meanings  in  which  there  is  no  difference  ai 
alL  We  need  not  give  instances  of  this— for  they  are  to  be 
foond  in  alooost  every  page.  But  Dr  Donnegan  did  see  in 
Schneider's  toait^  of  plan  one  very  considerable  inconvenience, 
wbksh  he  has  avoidea— K)nly  to  fall  into  another  as  great  if  not 
greater.     He  says  in  his  preface : 

'  Schneider,  by  intermingling  examples,  critical  remarks,  and  ety- 
mological observations,  with  the  significations  of  his  words,  has  t^" 
qaently  separated  the  various  meanings  to  such  a  distance  fbom  each 
other  that  they  are  with  difficulty  traceable.' 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Dr  Donnegan  gives  the  differ- 
ent meanings  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and  afterwards  adds, 

Vol.  IV,  No.  15.  74 
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at  the  eod  of  each  article,  (where  he  thinks  it  necessary,)  some 
examples,  with  a  translation  of  each,  to  explain  or  illustrate  any 
striking  or  peculiar  meanings.  Now  we  6nd  this  plan  quite  as 
inconvenient  as  Schneider's  confusion,  and  more  unsatisfactory, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  size  of  the  lex- 
icon ;  because,  in  this  case,  either  the  same  meaning  roust  be 
repeated,  first  as  an  interpretation  of  the  word,  and  then  an- 
nexed to  the  quotation*— -or  the  quotation  itself  must  be  always 
translated,  a  thing  generally  unnecessary  when  it  follows  close 
on  the  signification  of  which  it  is  the  authority.  For  the  stu- 
dent who  consults  Donnegan,  if  not  fully  satisfied  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  a  word,  as  given  generally  without  any  antbority 
affixed  to  it,  must  proceed  to  wade  through  a  string  of  senten- 
ces in  search  of  authority  or  explanation,  where  he  finds  no 
distinguishing  mark  to  point  out  with  which  meaning  each  quo- 
tatioi)  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is  an  illustration  or  peculiar- 
ity. If  Donnegan  bad  chosen  to  adopt  this  plan,  be  should 
have  imitated  the  example  of  Ainsworth,  in  his  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  which  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  as  good 
as  any.  Had  he  done  so,  marking  each  distinct  set  of  mean- 
ings 1 ,  2,  3,  etc.  and  then  each  authority  or  quotation  1 ,  2,  3, 
etc.  as  they  referred  respectively  to  each  meaning,  the  student 
might  have  easily  cast  his  eyes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  all  we 
have  all  done  in  Ainsworth,  with  ease  and  convenience. 

Or  should  it  be  said  that  Schneider's  platiy  as  adopted  by 
Donnegan,  consists  (we  still  quote^  from  the  title  page)  in  *  dis- 
tinguishing such  words  as  are  poetical,  of  dialectic  variety,  or 
peculiar  to  certain  writers  or  classes  of  writers,' — ^we  answer, 
that  though  there  may  be  here  and  there  instances  of  sucb  dis- 
tinction marked  both  in  Schneider  and  Donnegan,  yet  these  in- 
stances are  so  few  and  far  between,  so  rare  in  comparison  of 
what  they  might  and  ought  to  be,  that  tfaey  would  seem  to  have 
come  there  more  by  some  hicfcy  chance  than  from  any  regular 
plan  or  system.  In  Schneider,  indeed,  we  are  frequently  able 
to  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  expressions  are  poetical 
or  prosaic  by  the  authorities  given  :  but  this  is  an  advantage  of 
course  less  frequent  in  Donnegan,  where  the  authorities  are 
scattered  with  a  much  more  sparing  hand.     So  much  for  Don- 

negan's  plan, 

™  ■' '     ■  II  ■        I.I        i » 1 1  ■ «» ■  ■  1 1    II.     II 1 11  I      I  I  1 1      I.— — »»^.i— »^—  II  ■  J 1 .11 

*  Should  any  one  wish  to  see  this  plan  of  Donnegan  roost  absurdly 
exemplified,  let  bim  consult  his  lexicon,  second  edition,  at  IttfnaJUa^wm. 
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And  next,  a  little  as  to  the  matter.  To  Scbneider,  be  fairly 
confesses,  in  bb  first  preface,  tbat  his  lexicon  is  indebted  for  its 
most  valuable  matter ;  but  be,  at  the  same  time,  assures  us,    - 

*  that  in  collecting  materials  for  this  fintt  edition,  neither  time  nor  la- 
bour has  been  spared  ;  tbe  claasiGal  Greek  writers  have  been  careful- 
ly studied,  tbe  works  of  eminent  lexicographers  consulted,  and  infor- 
mation sought  in  the  writings  of  tbe  most  celebrated  crilics  and  phi- 
losopbers  of  our  own  and  of  neighbouring  countries.' 

This  sounds  well :  but  where  are  tbe  fruits  of  tbe  preface  wri- 
ter's labour  and  research  f  We  have  not  met  with  them  in  any 
one  page  of  bis  book.  We  have  carefully  examined  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  lexicon,  comparing  it  article  by  article,  and 
page  by  page,  with  Schneider^^and  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that,  while  almost  every  error,  mistake,  or  defect  of  Schneider 
is  too  faithfully  copied,  everything  toorth  having,  which  Don- 
oegan's  boasted  researches  have  added  to  the  valuable  matter 
of  Schneider,  might  be  put  in  a  nut-shell, — aye,  and  leave  room 
enough  for  the  kernel.  Dr  Donnegan  entitles  his  book,  *  A 
new  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  principally  on  the  plan  of  the 
Greek  and  German  Liexkx>n  of  Schneider,'  etc.  but  a  more  cor- 
rect title  would  have  been,  ^  An  abridged  translation  of  Schnei- 
der, with  a  few  afteratbns  and  additions  adding  little  or  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  original.'  As  a  translaiiony  we  should  say 
that,  in  very  ordinary  cases,  it  is  pretty  faithfully  done,  but  that 
in  points  of  the  least  doubt  or  difficulty  (and  of  course  these 
are  of  constant  occurrence)  it  is  extremely  faulty  and  defective. 
We  should  say  that  Dr  Donnegan  has  a  sufficient  command  of 
English  for  ordinary  matters,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, quite  enough  for  the  adequate  rendering  of  any  common 
work ;  and  that  as  for  bb  Greek — ^wherever  an  accurate  or  crit- 
ical knowledge  of  the  language  is  necessary ;  wherever  there  is 
required  a  nice  discriminatbn  of  the  force  of  particles  or  prepo- 
sitionsr— an  acquaintance  with  the  anafegies,  or  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  language ; — there  either  Dr 
Donnegan's  Greek  breaks  down  under  him,  and  leads  him  into 
sad  mbtakes,  or  (which  is  most  generally  the  case)  he  leaves 
the  difficulty  as  he  found  it.  We  must  do  him  tbe  justice  to 
say  that  he  does  not  seem  conceited  of  his  own  powers,  for  he 
almost  always  follows  Schneider  most  implicitly ;  but  where  he 
does  venture  to  throw  bb  original  aside  and  trust  to  himself, 
we  have  invariably  reason  to  regret  that  he  has  done  so.  In 
one  respect,  however,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  writer  of 
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the  magoiloqactit  preface  above  quoted  had  not  alwiys  traated 
to  Schneider ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that,  in  composing  hia  iexi* 
con,  he  had  made  a  point  of  consulting  and  esamining  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  authors,  and  comparing  tiem  with  the  German  in- 
terpretations, rather  than  contenting  himself  with  rendering  at 
ameefram  the  Gtrman  lexicograpktr ;  if  he  bad  done  so,  he 
might  have  avoided  numberless  inaccuracies  and  mistraoslatioos,* 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty — be  could  not  bare  perpetuated,  as 
he  has  done,  all  the  mistakes  of  Schneider-^aoo  above  allf  he 
wouU  not  have  loaded  so  many  of  his  artksles  with  an  socubmh 
latkm  of  unnecessary  meanings. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  tbe  aeoond  edition*  It  is  evident* 
from  every  page  and  line  of  Dr  Donnegan's  first  edition,  that  he 
had  never  seen  Passow's  lexicon,  although  the  first  part  of  it 
appeared  as  early  as  1819,  and  the  English  lexicon  not  until 
1826.  But  in  this  second  edition,  Dr  Donnegan  has  had  the 
advantage  of  Passow's  labours.     One  thing,  however,  rather 

fuzzles  us :  we  hardly  know  whether  Donnegan  understood 
^assow's  system  of  arrangement  or  nou  That  he  did  not  see 
its  value,  or  appreciate  it  as  he  might,  we  are  quite  sure,  both 
from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  second  preface,  (if 
indeed  he  does  speak  of  it  there,  of  which  we  are  far  irom  clear,) 
and  because  he  hat  only  followed  it  ia  the  former  half  of  hie  re-^ 
edited  lexicon.  The  latter  half^  from.  jI  inclusive,  is,  ae  to  any-' 
thing  like  arrangement,  precisely  as  Schneider  left  iL  But  more  of 
this  hereafter.  Let  us  first  see  wbataccount  Donneean  himself  gives 
in  bis  preface,  of  the  iroprovemenc  of  this  second  edition.  ^  At- 
tention,' he  says,  *  has  been  most  partKuiarly  directed  to  correct 
any  deviation  from  the  natural  or  philosophical  arrangement  of 
the  meanings  of  words.'  Now,  who  would  imagine  from  this 
that  Donnegao's  first  editx>n  was  composed  without  the  slightest 
regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  a«y  natural  or  phitosopbical  arranee* 
ment  whatever ;  and  that  this  second  editkm,  (or  rather  the  onl 
half  of  it,)  is  drawn  up  with  slavish  fidelity  on  that  moat  admtra* 
ble  and  sjrstematic  arrangement  of  Passow,  which  we  have  a  few 
pages  back  described  ?  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  saying, 
when  he  penned  this  preface  be  either  did  not  understand  the 
plan  he  was  adopting,  or  contrived  so  to  write  as  to  take  to  him* 

*  And  yet  what  hope  is  there  of  one  who,  firom  poverty  of  mind, 
or  want  of  language^  can  translate  tlie  o/muoc  ydfiog  of  the  CEdip. 
Tyranniis,  by  *  unhappily  married/  and  the  &otxog  ttaoltnifftg  of  the 
Pbiloctetes,  by  *an  imfonunate  dwelling  ?" 
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telf  the  merit  due  to  Passow.  Bot  in  troth  we  ctonet  pass  orer, 
wkboot  censuring,  in  the  strongest  laoguage  we  are  capable  of, 
Dr  Donnegan's  most  unfair  and  unhandsome  conduct  in  not  hav* 
log  diitindly  acknewUdged  the  adTantages  wUch  he  has  derifcd 
from  Passow's  lexicon*  He  has  adi^ted  Passow's  arrat^eiDeot 
— -copied-— translated  from  him  as  he  had  done  before  from 
Schneider—and  yet  never  bad  the  honesty  to  give  the  slightest 
acknowledgment.  It  is  tme  that  the  name  of  Passow  occurs  in 
a  few  scattered  instances,  (under  mptvQm^  iat  example,)  but  then 
in  80  short  and  unioteliigible  a  manner  as  to  be  hardly  observa- 
ble; and  so  very  rarely  does  even  this  occur^  that  any  one  who 
recognizes  the  name  of  Passow  could  only  suppose  that  Donne* 
gan  had  borrowed  from  him  a  few  scattered  bints,  instead  ^ 
having  made  his  lexicon  the  foundation  of  his  second  edition. 
Is  this  fiiir  or  honourable  i  Is  it  like  a  gentleman  or  a  scholar  ? 
Agaki,  be  says, — 

*  Above  900  pages  of  entirely  new  matter  have  been  added  to  the 
present  edittoo.  Half  the  work  has  been  re-written,  and  na  brtimb 
wwly  wiodeUed^  in  conformity  with  the  general  fUmf  but  witfa  muoh  im* 
provenient  and  simpliScatioo  in  the  details.^ 

We  are  very  sorry  to  say,  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  is, 
that  Donnegan  has  re-written  and  re-modelled  only  the  first  half 
of  this  second  edition,  altering,  and  amending,  and  enlarging  it 
after  Passow,  of  whom  it  is  now  almost  as  exact  an  abridged 
translation  as  the  first  edition  was  of  Schneider-— excepting  hi 
some  articles,  where  the  one  is  added  to  the  other,  and  where, 
accordingly,  between  both,  much  superfluous  interpretation  and 
ahnoot  inextricable  coofuskni  are  necessarily  produced.*   Now, 

*  As  an  instance  of  tbe  bungling  manner  in  wlilch  Dr  Donnegan 
eompounds  a  mixture  of  Schneider  and  Paaeow,  we  copy,  word  for 
word,  from  bia  second  edidon,  the  following : — 

'Jjttavoff  ov,  ad),  that  cannot  be  injured  or  violated,  mvioAaUo,  M, 
14,271.  as  an  epithtt  of  the  waters  qf  Sh^  4ke  stmeiwn  of  am  vanmiabU 
M^finTuloerabie,  inviaeiMe,  ApolL  2.  77.  not  injurioua,  iirepraacb* 
able,  beaee  bcmouFabie,  worthy,  etr.  a  tontesl,  Ody,  21,  91.  and  22, 5w 
Sekn,  Zf.  Suppkm,  or  in  iktfirsi  sense  irrevocable  or  decisive  asU  iks 
resM,  Sckn.  L,  ed,  Pass,  injuriooa,  or  bigbiy  injurious,  ApeUon.  1,450. 
f  lb  Ody,  21,  01.  s.  s.  as  ^ol^lafletg,  from  the  force  i^  the  doMe  a  orm 
ut^n.  or  for  S/aif,  Emstmtlu  yet  m  Ckfy.  21, 01.  perhaps  inyincible,  or 
difficult  to  be  achieved,  for  Jiniinous  adds  oi  yog,  d&c  Ar  I  do  not 
tlilnk  tlMt  diis  weU-polMied  tew  oan  be  easiiy  strong.    Ody.  9k,  5. 
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of  tbe  ^300  pages  ofeotireiy  new  matter,'  or  to  speak  accari^e* 
]y,  of  the  219  pages  by  which  this  second  edition  exceeds  tbe 
first,  21 1  are  contained  in  the  former  half  to  K  inclusive,  and 
tbe  latter  half  is  increased  by  only  tbe  remaining  eight :  and  90 
far  from  this  latter  having  been  *  newly  modelled,  in  conformity 
with  tbe  general  plan,' — ^(Qu.  what  is  this  plan  ?} — there  are  not 
a  dozen  alterations,  or  amendments,  or  corrections,  through  tbe 
whole  of  it,  excepting  in  tbe  beginning  of  each  letter,  and  in  tbe 
particles  and  prepositions,  which  are  greatly  enlarged,  but  always 
'diiceet  auspice' Passow.  Why  Dr  Donnegan  stopped  short 
after  be  bad  re-modelled  the  half  of  bis  work,— -why  he  publish- 
ed it  thus  imperfect,  may  perhaps  puzzle  tbe  uninitiated ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  simple  fact  is,-* a  second  edition  was 
wanted  when  only  tbe  half  bad  been  re-written  ;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  guess  that  a  third  edition  is  now  in  hand,  in  wbksb  tbe 
latter  half  will  one  day  appear  corresponding  with  tbe  former. 
In  this  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  blame,  had  the  preface 
told  us  exactly  how  tbe  matter  stood  ;  but  it  remains  for  Dr 
Donnegan  to  explain  bow  he  dared  to  talk  of  bis  lexicon  as  be- 
ing '  entirely  re-modelled,'  when,  in  fact,  only  one  half  of  tbe 
work  had  been  so  dealt  with ! 


euUors.  IF  Damm  gives  as  primary  sense,  undeceiving,  and  so  under- 
stands it  Ody.  21,  91,  and  ironically,  22,  5.  deriving  it  from  a  priv. 
Stcn.  Th.  a  priv.  iram  from  aaw,  or  a  priv.  aau,  Buttmann  Lexil.  s. 
281. 

Again — 

''Atnog,  ovy  adj.  a.  a.  as  uaatog,  highly  injurioua,  ApoUon.  1, 459.  see 
a«fltxo$.  Th.  (in  tbe  latter  sense)  a  augm.  itam  to  injure,  tt  ao^oc  or 
itog,  insatiable,  Hes.  Theog.  714.  and  Sc.  Here.  55,  and  101.  with  a 
genit.  Th.  (iin)  an,  to  satiate.  H  s.  s.  as  oifro;  from  atifu,  cfoi,  to  blow. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  criticise  such  a  mishmash  of 
sense  and  nonsense  as  this.  We  will  rather  give  what  a  very  little 
common  sense  and  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  Greek  might  (with 
the  help  of  PasBow  and  Buttmann)  have  easily  produced : — 

^Aaatog,  o,  %  (Th.  aaoi,  to  hurt,)  that  cannot  be  hurt  with  impunity, 
inviolable,  11.  S,  271.  That  cannot  be  overcome  or  accomplished  with- 
out difScuky,  Ody.  %  91.  Xt  S.  But  Buttmann,  in  his  Lezil.  I.  p.  232, 
understands  the  word,  in  all  three  passages,  more  in  a  moral  sense,  as 
what  ought  not  to  be  hurt  or  violated— ought  not  to  be  treated  with 
slight  or  contempt.  In  ApoU.  Rh.  2,  77,  it  is  used  in  the  former  sense 
of  invulnerable,  invincible. 

*'Aaatog,  o,  i$,  contr.  ato^  (Th.  aoi,  aacu,  to  satiate,)  insatiable,  «ol»- 
fioto,  Hes.  Theog.  714.  Scut.  59.  "Aurog  is  for  a^o^  Quint.  Sm.  1, 217. 
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It  woukl  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  through  all  the  im* 

Erovemeots  and  correctioos  which  Donnegan  has  made  in  this 
is  second  edition.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  all  of  them  (and 
they  are  really  numerous  and  considerable)  he  is  indebted  to 
Passow;  so  that,  instead  of  calling  the  book  a  ieeond  ediiion  of 
Donnegan^i  lexicon^  we  should  term  the  former  half  of  it  an 
abridged  translation  of  Passow,  and  the  latter  an  abridged  trans- 
lation of  Schneider. 

But  now  comes  the  main  question.  Has  Donnegan  made  the 
most  of  the  advantages  furnished  him  either  by  Schneider  or  by 
Passow?  we  must  answer  decidedly  in  the  negative.  His  lexi* 
con  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  fauks,  and  some  of  them  are  ao 
radical,  that  nothing  less  than  an  entire  and  careful  examination 
of  the  whole,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  original  authors, 
and  a  re-modelling  and  re*writing  of  every  article  of  any  lengthy 
by  a  more  skilful  hand  than  Donnegan's,  can  ever  thoroughly 
correct  it.    The  main  and  constantly  recurring  faults  are— 

1st.  Mi9*translations  of  Schneider's  and  Passow's  Germany 
and  a  frequent  want  of  precision  in  giving  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  word  or  of  a  quotation. 

2nd.  An  unnecessary  number  of  meanings,  either  by  thp  use 
of  many  synonymous  words,  by  refining  too  much  on  the  real 
meaning,  and  thus  frittering  it  away,  by  giving  too  vague*  and 
general  an  interpretation,  or  by  expressing  qualities  which  may 
be  in  tbe  thing  signified,  but  are  not  in  the  $ente  of  the  word.f 

These  striking  defects  might  have  been  avoided—Hind  could 
only  have  been  so— by  carefully  examining  the  original  authors— 

*  For  instance  ficigvaxis  ought  to  have  some  more  definite  meaning 
than  'grievous,  distressing,  Soph.  (£.  C.  1561.*  The  same  may  be 
said  of  pagv&vfiog.  Again,  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  10d8,  calls  arrows, 
niBQcna  tyxv*  winged  spears.  But  this  does  not  justify  the  Grerman 
lexicographer,  nor  bis  copyist  Donnegan,  in  giving  as  a  meaning  of 
tyxo^i  a  weapon  in  general. 

f  We  point  to  such  words  as  Sarofiogf  rendered  by  I>onnegaD, '  un- 
palatable—- bitter,  acid,  tasteless.'  These  three  last  interpretations  are 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  A  thing  which  is  Stnofiog,  unpalatable* 
may  be  acid  or  lusciously  sweet,  or  bitter,  ot  sour,  or  tasteless, — but 
these  qualities,  though  either  of  them  may  exist  in  the  thing  signified, 
are  not,  therefore,  in  the  word,  [This  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  great  multiplication  of  meanings,  which  Schleusner  and  other  lex- 
icographers have  assigned  to  words  in  the, New  Testament ;  that  is, 
they  have  transferred  to  the  word  an  idea  which  lies  only  in  its  ad- 
junciB.     See  Schleusner  passhn.    En.  ov  B.  R. 
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wbicfa  the  preface  says  die  Doctor  bad  done !  Id  proof  of  our 
aatenioDS)  we  need  only  (urn  over  a  few  pages,  and  we  find,— « 

«<  'j^fi&atl-^whhooi  noise  or  atroggle,  Pind.  Nem.  8, 16."  If 
shouid  be,  without  a  summons  or  tnvitatioa. 

^*^fiovx6hftogj — inconsiderate,  not  circumspect^  iEscbyt. 
Sopp.  942.'^    It  diouid  ^e,  disregarded. 

j^atofta^  and  afafim$  are  not»  strictly  speaking, '  to  vmmdtr 
atj^  but  to  admire ;  and  so  Schneider  and  Passow  render  them, 
but  Donnegan  has  mistaken  bewundem  for  verwundem. 

^'u4yukfiutoq>o^iOy — to  carry  a  statue,  or  as  a  sutoe  is  c»rir 
ed."  It  should  be,  literally^  to  carry  a  itatue,  but  generaXbf 
med  metapharicallyj  nva  ay.  to  carry  the  image  of  a  pereon  im 
the  mind :  Philo  passim. 

"/htvOTog  does  not  signify  in  Xen.  Mem.  *  inexperienced, 
unenjoyed,  or  untried.*  It  is  precisely  the  same  expressbs  and 
the  same  meaning  as  Donnegan  had  before  given,  and  for  whieb 
he  had  quoted  as  his  authority  Soph.  Ant.  683.  The  one  is 
ifHfOtot  ncmmp,  the  other  ay.  ttg^wmv^  not  having  tasted  or  ex- 
perienced. Donnegan  did  not  see  the  distinctbn  between  the 
active  and  the  passive  meaning  of  this  word. 

'AfliMta  is  not  at  Ody.  17,  244,  nor  elsewhere,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  ^  arrogance  or  insolence.'  In  that  passage  it  is, 
festive  revelling. 

*jifXatiei  is  not  in  ^Theocr.  Epjg-  ^9  4,  to  decorate  with  a 
hurel  crown.'  The  sentence  is,  The  Delphic  Rock  revro  rei 
«)d«Sa«,  made  tbis  splendid  for  tbee,  produced  it  to  decorate 
thee,— 4he  Kteral  meaning  of  the  word  being  to  make  tpUndid* 

^Jfypoiw. — ^Donnegan  has  translated  II.  /?.  807,  "JSHtrng  d*  ow 
0iSg  InogriYvoltiaiv,  *  he  attended  not  to  the  word  of  the  god- 
dess.' And  from  this  passage,  and  Schneider's  translation  of  it 
In  the  supplement  to  his  lexicon,  he  has  given  as  one  of  the 
meanings  of  aymoi,  *  not  to  follow.'  Had  he  examined  Homert 
and  not  blindly  translated  from  Schneider,  who  is  frequently 
much  too  free  in  hb  interpretations,  he  would  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  travelling  out  of  the  plain  road  to  find 
the  sense  of  this  passage :  it  is  the  common  meaning  of  the  word, 
not  to  know,  not  to  understand.  Hector  was  not  ignorant  of 
j  what  the  goddess  meant,  but  fully  understood  it.    This  inters 

I  pretation  explains  the  passage  intelligibly,  and  is  in  perfect  ac- 

cordance with  the  other  lines  in  which  Homer  uses  it. 

As  to  the  second  defect  which  we  mentipned,  that  of  giving 
an  unnecessary  number  of  meaningSi  we  may  see  k  exem- 
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pKfied  in  'j^vmp*  uoder  wbieh  we  find  no  less  than  thirteen 
fnot  di6brent  meaningSi  but)  difierent  words  of  ioterpretatioQ 
tor  Homer  and  Pindar;  as  thus—-*  most  manty,  brare,  valiant, 
courageous,  noble— Pindar ;  haughty,  arrogant,  inaolent,  daring, 
rash,  headstrong ;  strong-— Ody. ;  great^*Pindar' ! ! !  We 
pity  the  unfortunate  school-boy  who  is  expected  to  form  some 
precise  idea  of  the  sense  of  a/^pmg  from  this  heten^eoeous 
mixture  of  similar  and  dissimilar  meanings.  What  must  he 
think  of  the  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  ancient  Greek  ?  It  is 
enough  to  disgust  him  with  it  forever.  Of  thesib  thirteen  inter- 
pretatkms,  there  is  not  one  which  folly  and  truly  expresses  the 
meaning  of  the  word*  HighripirUed  will  perhaps  come  near* 
est  to  it,  and  will  suit  every  passage  in  the  Iliad,  and  many  in 
the  Odyssey ;  and  where,  in  the  latter,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  rath* 
er  vituperative,  as  applied  to  the  suitors,  we  may  render  it  by 
liteniioya.  In  Pindar,  it  is  used  as  the  epithet  of  a  high*spirit* 
ed  horse,  and  thence  metaphorically  applied  to  things^  as  being 

*  exceedingly  (a/av)  splendid  or  magnificent,'  e.  g.  nXovtog, 
fit0&6g,  xe/uffoc. 

Again  aypoQ  is  rendered  by  Donnegan, 

*  meritiDg  worship  or  veneration  :  hence,  glorious,  honourable,  as  a 
contest  is,  Find. ;  sacred  to  the  gods,  hdly  as  a  festival,  Ody.  31. 959 ; 
not  to  be  approached  by  the  profane.  Soph.  OS.  C.  38 ;  undefiled, 
pure,  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense,  chaste,  virginal,  an  epithet  of  Dia«r 
na  and  Proserpine,  Ody*  11,385 ;  morally  good  or  irreproachable.' 

Now  multiply  and  subdivide  as  we  will,  ayvog  can  have  but 
two  meanings,— the  first,  sacred  or  holy ;  the  second,  free  from 
all  moral  or  physical  impurity,  i.  e.  pure  and  chaste.     All  be* 

^  The  origin  of  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  Donnegan,  having  too 
often  no  precise  and  definite  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  woid, 
is  fearful  that,  in  uranslatiog  firom  the  German  lexicographer^  he 
may  omit  any  of  its  meanings,  and  therefore  gives  every  sense  and 
signification  which  the  German  words  can  by  possibility  bear ;  in  do- 
ing which  he  wanders  widely  from  the  meaning  of  tlie  original  Greek. 
There  is  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his  ignorance  in  '  *Anaxa^iv8o$f  to 
sleep  separately  ;  to  sleep  out  of  one's  house  —to  be  fond  of  sleep^- 
to  sleep  upon— -sleep  with  another.'  Only  the  two  fint  are  legitimate 
significations ;  whence  the  third  came  we  cannot  conjecture ;  the 
ISrarth  is  a  faliie  Uranslation  of  Schneider's  After  efiMW  euucUa/bi,  i.  e. 
to  fidl  asleep  in  the  midst  of  doing  a  thing:  the  filUi  is  a  frlae  dedue- 
doD  from  Schneider^  quotation,  airoM^vv^  nmg  «vvf  ,  he  dq^  eiaqf 
/Kmi  iUfouw  Aoti«e,L  e.  at  the  sick  person^.— PhihMlr.  ApoU.  ^7,  H, 
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jond  this  is  uonecessary*  aod  can  onljr  serve  to  pnsile  rather 
than  esplain. 

If  it  were  necessary,  we  might  go  on  with  afigog,  aypwfimt^, 
inxffAqyrig^  aateiog,  aoTixog,  Sipofiog^  etc.*  But  we  have  dooei 
and  will  close  our  remarks  by  confessing  that  the  predominant 
feeling  of  our  mind,  throughout  this  examination  of  Domiegan,  has 
been  disappointment,— -disappointment  that  with  such  materials  be* 
fore  him,  with  such  aids  as  Schneider  and  Passow  might  and  ooght 
to  hare  been  to  him,  he  has  not  done  more ;  or,  rather,  has  done 
what  he  has  done  so  imperfectly  ;  that,  setting  out  on  the  great 
principle  of  the  absurdity  of  tracing  the  sense  of  one  language 
through  the  medium  of  another  into  a  third,  he  has  been  him* 
self  guilty  of  that  very  absurdity — guilty  of  translating  from  the 
German  instead  of  the  Greek,  and  thus  making  that  the  princi* 
pal  which  ought  to  have  been  only  an  auxiliary,  and  hardly 
deigning  to  call  in,  even  as  auxiliaries,  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  principals.  The  consequences  are,  what  must  he  alwajrs 
the  consequences  of  such  an  unnatural  order  of  proceeding,  in- 
accuracy, defectiveness,  and  superfluity.  And  the  sum  of  all, 
that  which  has  given  the  keenest  edge  to  our  disappointment,  is, 
that  the  misfortune  must  be,  we  fear,  in  this  case,  nearly  irrem* 
ediable — ^that  future  editions  must  increase  rather  than  dimio* 
jsh  the  evil,  for  they  cannot  amend  the  inherent  defects,  nor  re- 
move faults  ingrafted  in  the  very  ground-work  of  this  Greek  aod 
English  lexicon.  Instead  of  serving,  as  we  had  hoped  when  we 
first  saw  it  announced  for  publication,  as  a  foundatkHi  on  wjiich 
lo  raise  a  goodly  structure  of  Grreek  and  English  lexicograplqr, 
n  is  so  innately  unsound,  that  whatever  is  raised  on  it  must  par^ 
take  largely  of  its  faults.  Nothing  but  its  being  completely  re- 
cnodelled,  and  managed  on  a  different  plan  and  in  a  di&rent 
manner,  wril  ever  make  it  extensively  or  permanently  useful. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  diflferent  lexicons  plac- 
ed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  pointed  out  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  each,  we  must  sum  up  the  whole,  and  endeavour  to  at- 
tain the  great  object  which  we  have  all  along  kept  in  view,  by 
giving  an  outline  of  such  a  Greek  and  English  lexicon  as  we 

'^  It  would  be  wearying  oursdvea  and  our  readers  utmeoeasarily  to 
-make  any  extracts  frosi,  or  throw  away  any  criticiaro  on,  the  latter  half 
of  Doiinegan's  Lexicon  ;  it  has  all  the  imperfections  of  Schneidef^ 
want  of  arrangement,  ib  addition  to  those  which  we  have  mentjoaod 
•f  the  fonaer  iial£ 
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woold  wish  to  M6  undertaken,  being  fully  coovinced  ttiat  anless 
one  be  formed  on  this  or  some  very  similar  plan,  it  cannot  but 
faiL 

We  should  begin  then  by  saying,  that  ^e  prefer  the  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  of  words  to  the  etymological  one,  where  the 
'deriTatives  are  arranged  under  their  primitives.  The  latter  may 
be  the  more  philosophical,  but  every  one  knows  that  it  is  most 
inooDvenient,  while  the  former  is  the  only  one  calculated  for 
general  use,  and  may  be  so  managed — (the  roots  and  the  prim- 
itives being,  for  instance,  placed  in  larger  characters  than  the 
derivatives)"— «s  to  present  almost  all  the  advantages  without  any 
of  the  mconveniences  of  the  former. 

It  shouM  be  an  invariable  rule  in  this  commencement  of  a 
new  line  of  lexicography,  never  to  admit  a  meaning  for  which 
there  is  not  some  gooa  and  undoubted  authority,  and  to  affix  to 
each  meaning  the  authority  on  which  it  rests,  or  the  passage 
from  which  it  is  drawn  :  of  course,  the  earliest  or  best  author 
abould  be  preferred.  By  setting  out  on  this  plan,  and  regularly 
adhering  to  it,  we  shall  be  laying  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
avoiding  errors  and  mistranslations  at  first ;  for  discovering  and 
correctmg  them  when  made :  and  preventing  that  endless  mul- 
tiplicatkm  of  meanings,  many  of  them  tautologous  or  false, 
which  now  deluge  our  dk^tionaries,  and  only  go  on  increasing 
with  every  fresh  edition.  It  would  then  be  seen,  at  the  first 
glance,  what  authority  there  is  for  any  sense ;  and  should  the 
inquirer  question  the  fidelity  or  skill  of  the  lexicographer,  he 
could  satisfy  his  doubts  by  referring  to  the  author  himself.  If  it 
be  said,  that  a  lexicon  formed  on  such  a  plan  as  this  would 
be  too  cumbrous  and  too  expensive  for  general  use,  we  answer, 
that  the  plan  proposed  is  the  only  one  calculated  for  preventing 
a  lexicon  becoming  too  extensive,  by  excluding  everything  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  from  a  work  of  this  kind  would 
be  formed,  very  soon  and  very  easily,  abridged  editions  to  suit 
younger  students  and  all  who  are  willing  to  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  others,  while  the  greater  work  would  remain  for  more  ad- 
vanced scholars  who  think  and  examine  for  themselves.  Be- 
sides, this  part  of  the  plan  might  be  so  modified,  with  very  liule 
or  no  injury  to  the  work,  or  inconvenience  to  those  who  use  it, 
that  all  apprehensbn  of  its  too  great  bulk  would  vanish  at  once. 
For  instance,  in  all  common  and  useful  meanings,  where  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  where  the  author  from  vfhom  the  author- 
ity is  taken  is  in  every  one's  hands,  as  Homer,  Xenophon,  etc.- 
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a  referencQ  to  tbe  passage  woald  be  sufficieot ;  io  aU  iuiiischJ 
meanings,  and  wbere  the  author  is  not  of  every  day  use,  it 
would  be  better  to  give  the  example  at  length. 

Every  word  should  h^ve  its  root  attached  to  it,  and^  if  possi- 
ble, in  such  a  way  that  both  should  be  seen  at  tbe  same  giaoce  ; 
and  if  the  quantity  be  marked,  it  will  be  a  great  additboal  con* 
venience  and  advantage.  The  best  general  plan  which  we  have 
seen  for  combining  U>th  these  very  desirable  points  is  ibat  of 
Passow.  In  his  work,  tbe  root  is  added  in  curved  brackets  im* 
medktely  after  the  word ;  and  the  quantity  of  tbe  doubtful  vow* 
el  or  vowels  is  marked,  wherever  it  is  possible,  over  tbe  word 
itself — as  in  Maltby 's  Tbesaunis ;  but  wliere  this  is  prevented  by 
tbe  accent,  it  is  added  at  tbe  end  of  the  article  in  square  bvack- 
ets,  as  thus  :— 

'dSaSogj  o»  if,  («  priv.  and  SAhg)  not  hostile,  etc.  [•'-^] 

Wbere  the  derivation,  being  doubtful  or  disputed,  is  too  long  to 
be  placed  conveniently  near  tbe  beginning  of  an  article,  Passow 
has,  we  think  judiciously,  reversed  the  respective  situations  of 
tbe  root  and  quantity,  thus : — 

Jwaovog,  o,  ij,  L*'"^]  a  aervaot,  etc. 

(Tbe  common  derivation  is  dm  and  novt^,  one  who  goes  in  hsBie 
through  the  dust ;  compare  iyKovi» :  or  one  who  sleeps  iu  the  dusi 
and  ashes  of  the  hearth,  as  tlie  lowest  hinds  did  (Odys.  xi,  190):  or, 
with  a  more  general  idea,  one  whose  occupations  necessarily  lead  him 
through  dust  and  dirt.  But  Buttmaou,  in  'his  Lexilogus,  makes  it 
very  probaMe,  on  prosodiacal  grounds,  that  an  old  verb,  diaxw,  diiiwa^ 
whence  also  dicuxw,  lies  at  the  root  of  this  AvonI,  wliich  verb  bad  the 
meaning  of,  to  run,  hasten  ;  and  that  dtaxxogog  is  a  derivation  from 
the  same  root,  and  not  a  compound). 

We  think  if  this  outline  were  filled  up  according  to  the  rules 
which  we  will  now  enumerate,  a  lexicon  might  in  time  be  pro* 
duced  equal  to  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  rules,  then,  which  we  propose,  are  these : — 
1st.  To  give,  wherever,  and  as  far  as  a  word  will  admit  of  it, 
its  different  meanings  in  chronological  order,  tracing  them  from 
Homer,  Hesiod,  or  the  earliest  author  in  which  such  word  or 
meaning  occurs.* 

•  Observe,  we  say,  *  whenever  a  word  will  admit  oftbis.'  We  are 
aware  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  explain  the  senses  of  every  woid 
in  any  language  by  following  universally  and  syatematicaliy  tbe  ehron- 
ological  order  of  itn  appearances  in  books,  we  sheuld  be  firequent^ 
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3d*  Where  there  is  oo  decisive  change  of  oieantng  traceable 
ID  the  differeot  eras  of  the  language,  to  give  first  the  primitive  or 
literal  sense,  whether  in  an  earlier  or  later  author,  and  then  the 
derivative  senses,  tracing  them  from  one  to  the  other  so  as  to 
mark  as  clearly  as  possible  their  connexion  with  the  primitive 
and  with  each  other. 

3d.  To  notice  whether  a  word  has  varied  in  its  construction 
in  different  authors,  or  in  different  periods  of  the  language. 

4th.  To  mark  where  a  word  is  a  dialeotic  variety,  and  wheth- 
er it  is  used  principally  by  the  epic  poets,  by  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters, or  by  the  Attic  prose  authors. 

5th.  Those  primitive  forms  of  verbs,  for  which  we  have  no 
positive  authority  in  the  remaining  works  of  the  elder  Greek  au- 
thors, but  which  are  found  perhaps  in  the  lesicons  of  the  gram- 
marians, or  of  which  there  remain  only  some  tenses  now  gener^ 
ally  ranked  as  irregular  under  a  later  form,  should  be  mentbned 
as  such  in  their  proper  alphabetical  places ;  and  the  tenses  form- 
ed from  them,  though  placed  under  the  form  in  general  use, 
micht  be  always  referred  back  to  their  original  thema. 

We  are  aware  that,  to  form  a  lexicon  on  these  rules,  wouM  be 
a  work  of  time  and  labour,  requiring  most  extensive  and  accu- 
rate learning,  sound  judgment,  and  unwearied  perseverance  f 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  quite  convinced  that  these  rules  are 

led  Into  the  moot  glaring  dbBordities.  Numerous  instmices  of  this- 
may  be  seen^  in  the  English  Dictionary  which  forms  part  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia  MetropoHtana,  where  this  system  is  blindly  followed,  by  a. 
diligent,  and,  in  many  other  respects,  praiseworthy  writer,  in  tracing 
tlie  English  language  from  the  earliest  writers  down  to  the  usage  of 
the  present  day.  In  Greek,  these  absurdities  might  not  be  of  such  fre- 
quent occun-ence,  on  account  of  the  three  great  epochs  which  stand  out 
80  prominently  in  the  history  of  that  language,  nor  would  they  be  so 
striking  in  a  dead  as  in  a  living  tongue ;  still  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  Homer  alwen^  used  every  word  found  in  his  writings  in  the  priio- 
idve  or  literal  sense ;  and  of  eourse  instances  roust  often  occur  of  words 
used  figuratively,  or  in  a  secondary  sense,  by  earlier  writers,  and  by 
later  authors  in  their  simple  or  primitive  one.  in  the  Eocyelopadia 
Metropolitana,  we  find,  for  instance,  the  first  meaning  of  the  word 
'  embattled^'  taken  from  a  line  in  Chaucer,  who  employs  it  as  the  ep- 
ithet of  a  cock's  comb— a  meaning  which  common  sense  tells  us  is  a 
metaphorical  usage,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  preceded  by  the  nmple 
one,  whether  that  be  found  in  Havdok  the  Deme,  or  in  7^e  SptcUdor* 
PasBOW'ii  whole  lexicon  is  a  striking  and  beautifiil  illustration  of  this 
rule,  and  of  the  Hmits  within  which  it  should  be  restricted. 
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not  more  thaa  SMfficient — that,  with  the  oumeroos  helps  whieh 
a  scholar  has  10  the  present  day,  they  are  not  of  greater  difficul- 
ty than  he  may  be  fairly  required  to  encounter^— and  that  a  lexi* 
eon,  not  founded  on  these  or  similar  rules,  must  be  in  some 
point  or  other  radically  defective.  We  will  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  each  of  these  rules,  partly  to  exemplify  our  meaning,  but 
still  more  to  show  how  necessary  they  are,  and  how  useful  they 
may  be  made. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  the^rt^  of  these  rules  we  might 
point  to  ufcAfna,  the  Homeric  sense  of  which  is  n£v  tip  ^  xtQ 
ufilKitatt  any  object  ofexvluaionj  pride^  or  delight ;  its  post- 
Homeric  and  general  Attic  sense,  the  statue  of  any  god  or  dei- 
Jied  hero :  nor  was  it  ever  applied  to  statues  of  men,  until,  by 
the  flattery  of  the  later  Greeks,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
In  the  same  way  we  cannot  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  a/ana«,  and  its  more  poetical  form  dytmiC», 
but  by  tracing  it  from  the  Homeric  sense,  *  to  show  a  person  any 
act  of  favour,  aflectk>n,  or  kindness,'  down  to  itsjcommon  Attks 
meaning,  <  to  be  fond  of  inanimate  things,'  as  nXovtov,  x^f^ena, 
etc' and  thence  again  to  Lucian's  frequent  use  of  it  for  sexual 
love,  ipaoh— in  which  sense  it  is  not  found  except  in  writers  of 
a  very  late  era.  Now,  in  putting  this  rule  into  practice,  we  shall 
observe  that  there  are  three  great  epochs  in  the  language, 
through  all  or  some  of  which  the  different  meanings  of  a  word 
can  be  frequently  traced  with  more  or  less  distinctness ;  viz.  its 
infancy,  its  prime,  and  its  decline : — ^its  infancy  in  the  heroic  age 
of  Homer,  with  whom  we  may  join  Hesiod-^its  prime,  in  the 
.pure  and  classical  times  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  the  great 
dramatists^-and  its  decline,  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and 
still  later  under  the  rising  star  of  Roman  greatness,  when  sucH 
writers  as  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Lucian  disfigured  the  elegant 
language  of  Plato  and  Sophocles  by  spurious  expressions,  for- 
eign idiomS|  and  new-fangled  meanings.  The  greater  number 
01  instances,  however,  will  give  only  two  epochs^— as  in  *6ofiOQf 
of  which  the  Homeric  meanings  are,  *  order  or  regulariiy^^  and 
*  any  ornamental  part  of  dress  ;^  but  its  other,  and  secondary 
meaning,  ^  the  regular  system  of  the  universe^  the  ujorld^^  did  not 
exist  until  some  centuries  after,  when  Pythagoras  first  introdu- 
ced it  as  a  philosophical  expression,  (vid.  Bentley's  Opusc. 
Philolog.  p.  347,  445),  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Parme- 
nides,  Erapedocles,  and  others,  and  so  passea  into  common 
usage.    Of  course  one  very  essential  part  of  this  rule  is,  that  in 
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erery  instance,  whether  there  be  a  chronological  variety  of 
meaning  or  not,  the  earliest  author  in  which  a  word  or  meaning 
occurs  should  be  always  noticed— -as,  for  instance,  under  ayxvpo, 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  is 
ra  Pindar,  while  Homer  always  uses  ivval.  We  might  enume- 
rate  a  vast  number  of  other  words  which  can  never  he  clearly  un- 
derstood but  by  taking  such  a  chronological  view  of  their  mean- 
ings ;  but  what  we  have  given  will  be  amply  sufficient,  and  not 
perhaps  too  much,  to  illustrate  every  part  of  this  most  important 
rule^-by  a  strict  observance  of  which,  wherever  prabticable,  we 
shall  in  time  possess  a  complete  and  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  difierent  stages  of  the  language,  and  shall  be  enabled  to  as- 
certain with  much  more  ease  and  certainty  than  by  any  other 
means,  what  families  of  words  and  meanines  are  genuine  He^ 
lenic,  what  have  crept  into  the  language  in  the  Macedonian  and 
Alexandrian  eras,  and  what  were  introduced  by  the  Romansy 
Bvzaotinest  and  others,  until  the  final  corruption  of  the  language. 
We  have  said  the  more  on  the  various  branches  of  this  rule,  be- 
cause we  believe  it  to  be  quite  new  to  most  of  our  classical  read- 
ers, as  we  know  of  no  instance  of  its  having  been  brought  into 
practice  until  in  Passow's  lexicon,  of  which  it  forms  the  most 
striking  and  most  valuable  feature.  On  the  other  rules  we  shall 
have  to  say  comparatively  little. 

Of  the  second  rule f  it  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  give  an  ex- 
ample; it  will  not,  however,  detain  us  long,  and  we  will  venture 
on  one  in 


*^7rooT^oqpi},  t/,  {inofftgiff^n)  tike  homing  anything  from  or  awajf" 
the  averting  of  an  evil,  of  an  accusation,  of  a  crime,  etc  £urip. 
pol.  1096.    The  turning  of  a  horse  short  aside,  Xen.  de  ESqn.  9,  & 
Vide  ^Anot^imfi, 

3.  In  a  .passive  or  middle  sense,  the  turning  qfinustyjrom  one  thing 
or  place  to  anothtTf  as  through  fear,  whence,  a  place  of  refuge  or  safe- 
ty, like  wnaipvyji,  Herodot  8, 109.  Xen.  Anab.  2, 4, 11.  Eurip.  Med. 
603.  'Jjt,  caTrjifiagt  Thucyd.  8,  75 ;  or  through  want,  as  a  resource, 
vdcnoif  Herodot.  3,  13 ;  or,  through  dislike,  whence  aversion,  defec- 
tion, or  revolt,  Plut  Alcib.  14  ;  or,  simply,  the  being  turned  in  a  di& 
ferent  direction,  as  the  bend  or  turn  of  a  road  or  river,  roii  (tvficttog, 
Plut  Lucull.  37 ;  or,  thai  wkiek  iumsfrom  one  thing  to  another^  a  dl* 
Teraion,  Plut.  vol.  vi.  504,  Reiske.      In  Rhet  the  figure  Apostrophe.* 

*  Observe,  in  exemplification  of  our  caution  as  to  the  application 
of  our  first  rule  in  a  preceding  note,  that  the  first  usage  of  this  word 
is  here  taken  from  Euripides ;  the  second  from  a  much  earlier  writer 
— ^Herodotus. 
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On  the  third, rule  we  need  say  but  littie,  as  it  is  obvious  that, 
whether  a  word  vary  in  meaning  or  remain  the  same,  in  d\Skr* 
ent  periods  or  different  authors,  yet  in  its  syntax  it  may  undergo 
great  changes.  For  instance,  MO$Qavtm  has  always  the  same 
meaning,  yet  its  construction  varies  greatly*  Homer  never  joins 
it  immediately  with  a  case,  but  uses  it  either  absolutely,  as  at  II. 
py  207,  or  more  frequently  with  xaxa  and  the  accusative,  as 
noXefAOv  Kara,  ^vxlfjv  xara,  etc.  the  preix)sition  being  always 
after  the  substantive.  On  the  contrary,  Hesiod,  in  his  Theog. 
331,  joins  iC  with  the  genitive — Pindar  Olymp.  14,  12.  with  tha 
accusative — Apollon.  Rhod.  with  the  dative. 

The  fourth  rule  is  one  so  plain  and  well*known,  that  it  might 
seem  superfluous  to  make  any  remark  on  it.  And  yet  it  must 
be  observed,  that  to  make  it  really  efficient,  it  must  be  acted  oo 
regularly  and  systematically.  We  shall  then  reap  from  it  ad<* 
vantages,  of  which,  from  its  ineagre  use  and  rare  occurrence  in 
our  present  lexicons,  we  can  now  have  oo  conception.  Thus, 
of  ayiog  and  dyvog^  it  may  be  said  that  a/iog  is  a  much  later 
word,  and  of  a  narrower  meaning  than  dyvoQ ;  seldom  found  ia 
the  Attic  prose  writers — never  in  the  tragedians ;  while  dfpog  is 
the  Homeric  form,  and  used  by  the  Attic  poets  and  orators. 
Again,  of  if  dog  and  dilXatog — ^the  former  is  the  Homeric  form, 
and  used  also  in  Attic  prose  ;  the  latter  is  never  found  in  the 
epic  poets,  but  constantly  used  by  the  tragedians.  Again,  of 
iMgoPy  that  its  first  appearance  in  this  form  is  in  Pindar — Ho^ 
mer  always  using  dMgtop;  that  the  lonians,  whom  the  Attic 
poets  sometimes  follow,  used  dMgog,  rd,  whence  we  find  in  At- 
tic prose  the  dative  plural  dipSgiOh^  as  well  as  dtpigotg:  Thu- 
cyd.  2,  75.  Xen.  GBcon.  4,  14.  Schaef.  Greg.  p.  61,  62,  265. 
Again,  of  the  present  «7/u*,  to  go,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
Homer  it  frequently  occurs  as  a  real  present,  though  he  does 
use  it  also  as  a  future ;  but  that  in  Ionic  prose,  and  in  the  Attic 
writers,  it  is,  with  very  few  exceptions^  a  real  future;  and  that  it 
does  not  revert  back  to  the  regular  sense  of  a  present  iJintil  in 
such  later  authors  as  Pausanias  and  Plutarch ; — which,  bow- 
ever,  holds  good,  strictly  speaking,  only  of  the  indicative,  next 
of  the  infinitive  and  participle :  the  Attics  use  it  more  frequent* 
ly  than  iXivaofiai  and  noQeiaofiaty  Valcken.  Hippol.  1065* 
Some  isolated  instances  of  «2/u»,  with  the  sense  of  a  present,  in 
the  best  Attic  writers,  may  be  found  in  Herm.  de  ^sch.  Danaid. 
p.  8.  Such  observations  as  these  will  show  how  extensively 
useful  this  rule  may  be  made. 
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Tiutjy^  rulp  fnsiy  require  a  little  illastratioQ  to  make  our 
meaDing  clearly  uoderstood.  Let  us  take  for  that  purpose 
flvdavoi.  We  know  that  this  has  been  the  form  io  regular  use 
ffooy  Homer's  time,  but  we  6nd  it  joioed  with  a  fut.  udiiau,  an 
aor.  2,  adop,  iditv^  and  a  perf.  la^o,  which  cannot  be  formed 
from  dvdavio,  but  must  be  traced  back  to  another  form  a^£a>,— 
as  to  which,  though  we  have  no  positive  authority  for  it,  we  may 
yet  fairly  conclude  either  that  it  was  in  actual  use  at  the  time 
these  tenses  were  Grst  formed,  or  that  those  who  formed  them 
bad  good  reasons  for  supposing  its  previous  existence*  Our 
rule,  therefore,  directs  that  idtta  should  be  admitted  into  the 
lexicon,  and  placed  in  its  proper  alphabetical  situation,  and  that 
whether  any  authority  for  it  be  found  among  the  grammarians 
or  not,  as  thus, 

'A(Um,  to  please :  not  used  in  pres.  but  supplies,  avdarta  with  fut. 
i9riir»i  aor.  2.  Sidop  [''^j,  aduwf  per£  ISda,Dor.  aada  ["-''] 

Again,  avdavm  would  run  thus  : — 

*At6ivw,  [f^HoiMi)  imperf.  f^p^avw^  and  i^pdctvov,  Horn. — Att.  some- 
times iapdrnfop.  From  the  obsolete  form  adioi  coine  a  fut  adiitm^ 
Herodoc  and  Att.  aor.  tSdwf  besides  which  Homer  has  the  aor. 
Aidw^  which  like  adw  ["''J  is  only  poet — Perf.  IS^o,  Dor.  Uidvu  To 
please,  etc 

In  the  same  way  we  should  admit  ilxoi  as  an  obs.  theme  to 
form  the  poet.  perf.  yifaa  for  yfyova^  perf.  to  ylyvofim^ — ^aw, 
whence  6i8aa^ — Biq^m^  whence  xi^rpiuy  and  Ititpov, — and  many 
others,  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  which  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  lexicographer. 

We  have  observed  in  Passow's  lexicon  a  very  simple  and 
judksbus  way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  tenses 
formed  regularly  from  the  usual  form  and  those  formed  from 
some  other  obsolete  one.  For  instance,  Passow  would  call 
nwdawow  the  imperfect  or  dpdapw,  but  cr^aco,  the  future  to  ipdd^ 
fra» ;  the  different  particles  expressing  that  the  former  is  formed 
regularly /ro«i  it,  out  that  the  latter  is  onlv  joined  toith  it  and 
placed  under  ii  for  convenience.  A  plan  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  introduced  into  our  grammars  and  lexicons  with  singu- 
lar advantage,  as  it  would  often  impress  on  the  minds  of  younger 
students  an  important  distinction,  which  now  too  generally  es- 
capes observation,  or  passes  off  under  the  indefinite  term  of  ^n 
irregularity. 

We  have  been  tbe  more  minute  in  illustrating  these  n^les,  be- 
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cause  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  the  present  state  of  our 
cons  and  dictionaries — and,  after  the  maturest  consideration, 
feel  convinced  that  the  Greek  language  can  never  be  studied  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  nor  fully  understood,  until  we  possess  a  lexi- 
con formed  on  some  such  plan,  and  by  some  such  rules,  as  we 
have  drawn  up.  We  are  con6dent,  that  no  Greek  lexicon,  ui>- 
less  conducted  on  such  principles,  will  be  of  any  extensive  use 
to  the  classical  world,  or  permanently  redound  to  the  credit  of 
its  author :  whereas,  if  managed  in  the  manner  we  have  describ- 
ed, with  suitable  care  and  talent,  it  would  prove  an  eternal  mon- 
oment  of  the  learning  and  industry  of  its  compilers,  and  soon 
throw  into  disuse  all  the  editions  of  Stephanus,  or  Scapula,  or 
Schneider,  which  ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  published. 


Abt.  IV. — ^The  Lament  or  David  ovee  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, II  Sax.  L  19—27.    Tbanslation  and  Cokicen- 

TART. 

By  tlM  Editor. 

Inteoduction. 

The  name  of  David  is  distinguished  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  as  **  the  man  after  (rod's  own  heart." 
As  the  magnanimous  warrior  and  chivakous  chief;  as  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  pouring  forth  upon  his  harp  strains  to  touch 
and  melt  the  hearts  of  millions  in  every  age  and  clime  until  the 
end  of  the  world ;  he  stands  and  will  forever  stand  alone. 
Were  we  disposed  to  regard  him  merely  as  a  warlike  chief, 
there  are  in  his  history  traits  of  magnanimity  and  romantic  val- 
our, which  alone  would  have  immortalized  inferior  men.    Wit- 
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nets  bis  daring  combat  with  Goliath ;  bb  repealed  forbearance 
to  take  the  life  of  Saul  when  thrown  into  his  power,  when  his 
heart  smote  him  because  he  had  cut  off  even  Saul's  skirt  ;* 
and  his  conduct  when,  on  his  longing  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Bethlebem^f  three  mighty  men  brake  through  the 
host  of  the  Philistines  and  drew  water  from  the  well  and  brought 
it  to  him*  jet  he  would  not  drink  thereofy  but  poured  it  out  unto  / 
the  Lord  and  said,  '  Be  it  far  from  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  should  do 
this ;  is  it  not  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives?'  Or  if  we  look  at  him  as  an  inspired  poet,  he  it  is, 
above  all  others,  who  has  expressed  most  fully  the  enjoyments 
and  the  longings,  the  complaints  and  the  rejoicings,  of  the  pk>us 
soul ;  so  that  his  strains  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  adopt- 
ed by  all  pious  minds,  as  the  fittest  expression  of  their  own 
feelings,  and  composed  as  it  were  expressly  for  themselves*! 

It  is,  however,  not  as  the  monarch  of  Israel  or  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  that  we  have  now  to  do  with  him ;  but  as  a  roan,  i 
friend,  a  fellow-mortal,  in  the  social  relations  of  private  life.  In 
this  respect,  there  is  no  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whose  character  the  records  of  inspiration  have  so 
fully  developed.  It  might  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  refer  only 
to  that  trait  of  frank,  confiding  generosity,  which  could  overlook 
all  injuries  and  embrace  even  lormer  enemies  as  friends ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Saul  above  referred  to ;  of  Abner,  for  whom  he  wept 
as  for  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  in  Israel  ^  of  Aroasa  ;|| 
and  likewise  of  the  false  and  ungrateful  Absalom,  the  deep 
meanings  of  a  father's  grief  for  whom,  cannot  be  read  without 
tears.ir  But  our  purpose  draws  us  to  dwell  more  partk^ularlv 
upon  tbe  tone  of  deep  and  confiding  emotion  and  generous  feed- 
ing, which  made  him  the  warmest  of  friends,  and  procured  for 
him  the  most  devoted  attachment  in  return.  We  see  this  ex- 
emplified in  several  instances ;  but  in  none  so  strikingly  as  m 
the  mutual  affection  of  David  and  Jonathan,— a  friendship  than 
which  none  is  more  renowned  in  the  history  and  poetry  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of 

•  1  Sam.  c34.  c.  2&  f  3  Sam. 33:  ISsq.  1  Chr.  11: 17 sq, 

}  Compere  the  language  of  Lather,  as  quoted  by  De  Wetta, 
Repoa.  III.  p.  450. 

i  3  Sam.  aai  sq.  |  3  Sam.  19:  la 

f  3  Sam.  la*  5, 39 sq.  19: laq. 
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Mb  iiHitoil  ataehmisJEit ;  they  cannot  be  depfeted  in  brighter  or 
more  touching  cdoors  than  the  simple  language*  of  the  sacred 
hialorian :  ^*  The  sool  of  Jonathan  was  ktt\x  with  the  soul  of 
David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.'**  And  when 
by  the  perverse  jealousy  and  malignity  of  Saul,  DaVid  Was  tart^ 
pelled  to  flee,  and  Jonathan  had  given  him  the  concerted  signal 
to  this  effect,  *'  they  kissed  bne  another,  and  wept  one  with 
another,  until  David  erceeded.'^f  From  this  time  onward,  they 
appear  to  have  met  but  once,  when,  during  SauPs  ungenertmii 
pursuit  of  David,  *^  Jonathan  arose  and  went  to  David  into  the 
wood,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in  God ;  and  they  two  made 
a  covenant  before  the  Lord."|  It  was  not  lor^  after,  that  Da- 
vid was  called  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  over  the  melan* 
cboly  fate  of  Jonathan,  in  the  exquisite  elegy  Which  we  ard 
about  to  consider;  and  the  strength  and  permanency  of  bis  af^^ 
fection  was  manifested  by  th^e  constant  personal  interest  wUcb 
be  afterwards  took  in  Mephtbosheth,  the  dntj  remnant  of  the 
family  of  Jonathan,  and  by  the  generous  provisk>n  which  be 
made  for  his  support. 

The  character  of  Jonathan  appears  to  have  been  the  feAex  ot 
that  of  David,  full  of  deep  and  tender  feeling,  and  of  true  af» 
fection  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  BrM 
advances  in  their  friendship  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  on  his 
part ;  as  was  doubtless  natural,  he  being  the  elder  of  the  two,  and 
a  prince  of  the  reigning  family.  If  he  had  less  of  that  bold  and 
determined  enterprise,  which  fhs  men  to  become  successful  chie6 
and  leaders,  he  was  at  least  not  wanting  in  that  daring  personal  he** 
roism  which  challenges  the  admiration  of  a  peopte.  This  is 
manifest  from  his  romantic  and  successful  attack  upon  the  PU* 
listines'  garrison  atMichmash  ;^  and  that  all  Israel  looked  upon 
him  as  *  their  beauty  and  th^r  pride,'  \s  evmced  by  the  manner 
of  thieh*  interference  on  that  occasion,  to  prevent  the  fatal  execu* 
tion  of  the  rash  vow  of  Saui.j| 

A  few  words  only  need  to  be  premised,  respecting  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  battle  in  which  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain, 
in  erder  to  rKostrate  seme  of  the  allusions  in  the  ioltowing  poem. 
The,  Philistines  had  gathered  their  armies  to£:ether  against 
IsrM,  aVfd  pitched  Irt  Sbonem  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;** 

•  1  Sam.  18:  1.  20: 11  sq.  f  1  Sam.SO:  4l. 

I  1  Sam.  23: 16  sq.  §  1  Sam.  14:  1  sq. 

I  1  Sam.  14:  24  sq.  45.  «•  1  «aM.  S8b  4. 


while  SaqI  gttberM  all  Israel  and  pitched  6n  the  imoatitaiftd  ef 
Gilboa,  winch  skiti  the  plain  on  tbe  east,  and  separate  it  hDitl 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Saul  at  this  time  was  in  great  de* 
spotadency.  The  Lord  had  forsaken  him,  and  answered  him 
Dol ;  and  io  his  distress  he  had  rashly  applied  to  tbe  sorceress 
of  Eodor.  There  the  spirit  of  Samuel  had  appeared  to  hiitt 
and  announced  his  fate:  **The  Lord  wHI  deliver  Israel  with 
tbM  into  the  bands  of  the  Philistines ;  and  tomorrow  shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  be  with  me^^*  Saul  returned  the  same  night  to 
his  camp;  in  tbe  meantime  the  Philistines  had  advanced  in  the 
j^iD  to  Aphek,  while  tbe  Israelites  descended  from  the  mnun-» 
tain  as  far  as  to  a  fountain  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  tbe  plain.f 
Here  tbe  battle  commenced  ;  with  what  feelings  on  the  part  of 
Saul  nMy  be  imagined.  **  T^e  Philistines  fought  against  Israel  | 
and  tbe  men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  tbe  Philistines,  and  fell 
down  slain  in  mount  Gi]boa."|  The  four  sons  of  Saul,  includ- 
ing Jonathan,  were  slain ;  and  Saul  himself  wounded.  What 
wonder,  that  in  his  anguish  and  despair,  he  should  call  upon  bis 
armour-bearer  to  slay  him,  or  should  himself  fall  jupon  his  own 
sword  ?  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  calamity  to 
Israel.  The  iuhabitftits  of  the  adjacent  cities  forsook  them  and 
fled,  and  tbe  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in  them. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  brought  to  David  and  his  compan- 
ions at  Ziklag,  a  place  three  days'  journey  from  tbe  plain  of  bat- 
tle towards  the  South  West.^  It  was  communicated  by  an 
Amalekite,  who  claimed  to  have  slain  Saul  at  his  own  request, 
and  produced  his  erewn  end  bracelet  as  tokens  of  the  truth  of 
his  word$.||  The  blow  was  sudden,  and  probably  unexpected. 
"  Then  David  tdok  hfold  On  his  clothes,  and  tent  them ;  and 
likewise  all  the  men  that  were  with  him.    And  they  mourned 


^JU» 


•  1  Sam.  28: 19. 

t  1  Sam.  89: 1.  PelMpa  the  founuin  mentioned  by  Dr  Richard- 
son ;  see  Bibl.  Repos.  I.  p.  60L 

t  1  Sara.  31: 1.  §  1  Sam.  SO:  1. 

I  Tbe  seeming  MconmceBey  of  the  Amalekite's  narrative  with 
1  Sam.  31:  4 — 6,  may  be  removed  in  two  ways ;  eitlier  by  supposing 
tbe  Amalekite  to  have  invented  hia  story  in  tbe  hope  of  obtain« 
ing  &vour  with  David ;  or  by  supposing  that  Saul  did  not  immediate- 
ly die  eHer  tkllSnir  on  bis  oWn  sword,  but  rose  up  again.  The  htter 
weokl  sdeni  to  he  ImpRed  hi  the  language  ascribed  tb  Sanl  lb 
9  Sam.  It  ^  and  alia  Mm  V.  10. 
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asd  wept,  and  fasted  until  even,  for  Saul  and  for  Jonathan  bis 
son,  and  for  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  bouse  of  Israel ; 
because  they  were  fallen  by  tbe  sword.''  In  immediate  con- 
nexion with  this,  tbe  sacred  historian  proceeds  to  say  :  **  And 
David  lamented  this  lament  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son. 
Also  he  bade  teach  the  children  of  Judah  [this  song  of]  thk 
Bow  :*  lo !  it  is  written  in  tbe  book  of  Jasber.'^f 

From  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  apparent,  tbat 
although  in  bewailing  the  calamities  of  his  country,  the  poet 
would  naturally  be  led  to  introduce  Saul  as  its  prince  and 
champion,  yet  his  thoughts  would  instinctively  turn  to  bis  tried 
and  faithful  friend  and  brother,  the  affectionate,  the  heroic  Jona- 
than, the  pride  of  bis  country,  thus  cut  off  with  his  brave  com- 
panions by  an  untimely  fate.  We  are  now  prepared  to  enter 
upon  this  pathetic  Lamentation* 

DAVID'S   LAMENT. 
S  Sam.  1: 19--37. 

AT    -r         /       V  T  -  ••  T    •    •  •     :   "• 

'^    •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ^      m  »  • 


^aa  nn  21 
ni'nnn  ••Ytti 


••  ■ 


*  See  Calraet,  art  Bow. 

t  See  BibL  Repos.  III.  p.  726.  The  miserable  forgery  under  the 
name  Book  i^Jaaher^  got  up  in  England  a  oenniry  since  and  reoebtly 
aitenpled  to  be  revived,  has  been  fiilly  exposed  1^  Mr  Home. 
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D'^iiaa  wa  b^n  urn  '>3 

naaa  n'^B'a  ''^a  ^ims  wa 

»     VIT     -  -       •         T  •    •  *  »••    T 

cniaa  aVna  w^bbn  ma  22 
"n*n«  aftoa  tab  inain''  nop 
.  }cp'»T  attin  tab  b^sai  annn 


Dn''*na  Da'>?Dm  n'^ariNDn  inDin'»i  ^i«b  23 

n"iB3 16  onioai 


maa  nin^a 


3a  ^i«ffl-*)«  ^Knto**  niaa  24 
Qij'jy-oy  nan  Daoa^an 

J  poiaV  ^y  ant  *<ny  nbpisn 

/IV;  J  -  *»  • -I  V-:  —  — 


nonVan  •aina  cniaa  i^pa  t»  25 
ibbn  ii'»niaa  V?  Tnain*' 

inaijT'  '•n«  n**^?  '•^-nx  26 

iM  '•V  na73 

D-'n-iaa  i^bj  'a''«  27 
jnan^a  ••Va  i*7a«»i 

•  •  ♦ 
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19  Beauty  of  brae)^  slpin  gppo  thy  mouotains ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

30  Tell  it  oot  in  Gatb, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  qf  AskeloD ; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uocircumciaed  triumph. 

21  Mountains  of  Gilboa ! 

No  deW|  nor  rain  upon  you, 

Nor  fields  of  ofl^ingsl 
For  therQ  was  cast  away  the  shield  of  the  mighty, 

The  shield  of  Saul  not  anointed  with  oil. 

22  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  flesh  of  the  mighty, 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  npt  back. 
The  sword  pf  Saul  returned  not  iu  vain. 

23  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  loving  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 

And  19  ibeir  d^frth  t(iey  w^r?  net  ivh^fdt 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles. 
They  w^erw  strooger  ih^  Upps. 

24  Daughters  of  Israel !  wMp  over  Saul ; 

Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  with  delights. 
Who  put  Qmatt^nis  pf  ^14  upon  your  apparel. 

25  How  arf  idie  mighty  ijdlen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ! 

O  Jonathan^  slain  upon  thy  mountains ! 

26  Wo  is  me  for  thee^  my  brother  Jonathan ! 

Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me ; 
Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
Passing  the  love  of  women ! 

27  How  are  (be  mighty  fallen ! 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 
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NOTE& 

The  preceding  arrangement  of  the  poem  shows  that  it  is  not  less 
perfect  in  external  symmetry,  than  in  surpassing  tenderness.  It 
opens  with  an  exclamation,  addressed  to  the  friend  and  brother 
fallen  with  his  brave  companions  in  battle  upon  their  native  moun- 
tains; and  this  is  repeated  as  a  refrain  or  burden  with  slight  vari- 
ations, y.  25,  27.  Compare  Ps.  42:  5,  11.  43:  5.  The  whole 
lament  is  full  of  similar  prosopopoeia  and  exclamation  ;  see  v.  20, 
21,  24,  26. 

Verse  19.  Beauty  of  Israel^  i.  e.  Jonathan,  the  ornament  and 
pride  of  the  nation  ;  comp.  v.  25,  where  in  the  same  refrain  the 
name  of  Jonathan  is  substituted.  Besides  this  requirement  of 
poetical  symmetry,  it  accords  with  nature  that  the  first  burst  of 
grief  should  address  itself  directly  to  the  beloved  object.  The 
form  ^ys.l:i,  with  the  article,  also  indicates  the  vocative ;  Gesen. 
LehrgeV.  p.  654.  4.  Stuart  \  412.  d.  The  word  ^:i2  properly  sig- 
nifies beauty,  ornament,  g^ory,  pride  ;  e.  g.  Is.  13:'  19,  Babylon  is 

niDlrXSd  "^32,  the  ghry  of  kingdoms.    £z.  20:6,  15,  the  land  of 

Israel  is  nixnKn*^Db  ^yL ,  the  glory  of  all  lands.   Dan.  11: 16, 

41,  "^^xn  y^£$>  land  of  beauty,  is  put  for  the  land  of  Israel ;  and 

so  '^'2.  alone,  Dan.  8: 9. 

But  the  word  ^"s^Z ,  like  the  Aramean  M^taD,  Arab.  /-AJb,  sig^ 

nifies  also  a  gazelle,  one  of  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
antelope  tribe,  and  the  frequent  emblem  of  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness among  oriental  poets.  Thus  Cant.  2:  9,  ''My  beloved  is  like 
the  gazelle  ;"  comp.  Prov.  5: 19.  Hence  some  have  here  translat- 
ed :  Gazelle  of  Israel,  slain  upon  thy  mountains  !  The  figure  is 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  were  the  gratification  of  taste  alone 
concerned,  I  would  not  scruple  to  adopt  this  rendering.  But  af- 
ter long  hesitation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  line  of  the  refi^in, 
as  also  the  variation  in  v.  25,  requires  here  the  more  literal  sense; 
especially  as  the  gazelle  is  properly  the  emblem  of  delicacy  and 
grace,  not  of  manly  strength  and  valour. 

I  have  preferred  the  word  '  mountains'  to  *  high  places,'  because 
the  latter  in  the  common  usage  of  our  version  refers  to  idolatrous 
worship.    For  the  use  of  ni;a3   to  designate  mountains,  comp. 

Nam.  21:28,  ■paniii  rriaaa,  mountains  of  Amon.     Jer.  26: 18, 
r\3Ji  niTjab  rr;a?3  nn ,  the  mount  of  the  temple  [shall  beeoma]  m 
forest  mountains.  Mic.S:  12.  £z.  36:2,  cdl.  t.  1. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  1 6.  77 
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The  ferm  bVtl  signifies  properly  pierced ;  hence  it  takes  in  gen- 
eral the  sense Vf  wounded,  Job  24:  12.  Ps.  d9: 27.  Jer.  61:  52 ; 
and  also  slain,  Num.  19: 16.  Dent.  21:  1,  2,  3,  6. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  tb  vindicate  the  correct  poetical  sense 
of  this  verse,  it  remains  to  observe,  that  interpreters  in  all  ages 
have  differed  very  much  in  the  application  of  the  words  ^sr; , 
bit nlD^ .     Their  various  opinions  may  be  ranged  under  three  clas- 
ses/viz. 

1.  Those  which  adhere  to  the  literal  sense  of  "^IS,  beaut j^,  gUh 
ry,  etc.  and  mostly  make  it  in  the  vocative.  It  is  Ihen  variously 
applied,  viz.  (l.)  To  God;  thus  Junius  and  Tremeilius :  Odecus 
Israelis,  in  excelsis  tuis  confossi,  etc.  (2.)  To  the  heroes  of  Is- 
rael collectively,  or  perhaps  to  Saul  and  Jonathan  in  particular ; 
so  the  Vulg.  Inclyti  Israel,  super  montes  tuos  interfecti  sunt.  But 
Luther  takes  it  in  the  nominative :  Die  Edelsten  in  Israel  sind  auf 
deiner  Hoke  erschlagen.  (3.)  To  the  land  of  Israel ;  so  the  Engl. 
Bibles  of  1589,  1599,  etc.  O  1106/0  Israel,  he  [Saul]  is  slain  upon 
thy  high  places,  etc.  (4.)  To  mount  Gilboa,  by  Prof.  Stuart ;  see 
his  Course  of  Heb.  Study,  p.  131. 

2.  Those  which  take  ^122  in  the  sense  of  gazelle.  The  Syriac 
version  first  exhibits  this  interpretation,  in  the  vocative  form,  but 
with  nothing  to  shew  wliether  it  is  addressed  to  Saul  or  Jonathan : 
Oazelle  of  Israel,  the  slain  are  on  thy  numntains*  In  this  it  is  fbW 
lowed  by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglott.  Among  modern  interpre- 
ters, Le  Clerc  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  adopted  this 
sense ;  he  translates  thus :  O  caprea  Israelis,  etc.  referring  it  to 
Saul.  Michaelis,  following  in  part  the  Syriac,  has  given  to  the 
whole  an  interrogative  form,  referring  it  to  Jonathan :  1st  das 
Reh  Israels  auf  deinen  Hohen  geschlagen  7  This  view  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  been  adopted  by  Gesenius,  who  makes  the  n  in 
'^na;:!! » interrogative ;  Lehrgeb.  p.  657.  2.  6.  Augusti  and'De 
TV^ette  drop  the  interrogation :  Das  Reh^  O  Israel,  blOtet  auf 
deinen  Hohen.  The  translation  which  coincides  nearest  with  the 
general  view  I  have  given  above,  is  that  of  Dr  Geddes  in  his  ver- 
sion, Lond.  1792 — 7,  viz.  O  antelope  of  Israel,  pierced  on  thine 
own  mountains !  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  partial  coincidence  until  more  than  three  years  after 
jny  own  views  had  become  fixed. 

8.  By  a  very  singular  variation,  the  Seventy  appear  to  have  read 
^^^Tl  instead  of  "^inacn ,  and  have  translated  thus  :  JTri^itiuaoy  *iv- 
pat;£  vnig  tmp  ti^vtiHotav  inl  td  v^tti  oov  xQttvuaximw,  i.  e. 
tlrect,  O  Israel,  a  pillar  for  the  slain,  etc.  This  is  tollowed  sub- 
stantially by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan ;  and  also  by  C.  ThomeoA 
in  bis  English  version. 

Whatever  of  beauty  or  propriety  there  may  be  in  any  of  these 
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ioter[>ffetatioo8  indiriiluilly  considered,  the  leaaoos  above  addaeed, 
and  especially  the  poetical  ajminetry  and  parallelisniy  aeem  to  be 
deciaiTe,  that  the  appellation, ''  Beauty  of  Israel/'  can  here  appro* 
priately  and  exclusively  be  applied  only  to  Jonathan. 

Versb  20.  This  burst  of  patriotic  feeling  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  similar  history  of  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Goliath  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  1  Sam  18: 6  sq.  "  The  women  came 
out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  with  tabrets, 
with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music.  And  the  women  an* 
•wered  as  they  played,  and  said  : 

"  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands. 
And  Dafid  his  ten  thouaands." 

YEtmm  21.  An  imprecation  against  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  as 
the  scene  of  carnage;  not  in  the  abrupt  and  rehement  manner  of 
the  corse  of  Meroz  in  the^ng  of  Deborah,  Judg.  5: 23,  but  rather 
in  a  wild  and  plaintive  strain  of  sad  emotion.  The  plural  is  here 
used  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  different  peaks  into  which  the 
range  of  Gilboa  is  divided,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  Jordan.*  For  the  construct  form  before 
a,  see  Gesen.  Lehi^.  p.  679.  Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §  432. 

Fields  of  offerings  imply  fertile  fields,  producing  the  best  and 
earliest  fruits,  such  as  one  might  bring  in  sacrifice  to  God. 

The  remainder  of  this  verse  seems  to  allude  to  that  state  of  des- 
pondency and  anguish  of  mind,  in  which  Saul  and  the  children 
of  Israel  entered  into  battle.  No  joyful  anticipations,  no  forebod- 
ings of  triumph  were  there ;  the  Lord  had  forsaken  them,  and  it 
had  already  been  announced  to  Saul,  that  he  and  his  sons  should 
fidl,  and  Israel  be  made  captive.  With  what  heart  could  even 
brare  men  fight  under  such  circumstances  1  They  could  only  yield 
to  their  fete ;  they  rushed  unprepared  to  the  battle ;  they  fought— 
bnt  the  *  shield  of  the  mighty  was  cast  away  1' 

The  last  line  of  the  verse  I  have  left  ambiguous,  precisely  as  it 
Btands  in  the  Hebrew.  The  epithet  not  anointed  with  oil^  may  re- 
fer either  to  the  shield,  or  to  Saul  himself.  If  to  the  former,  it 
presents  another  trait  of  Saul's  despondency,  that  in  his  despair 
and  anguish  he  neglected  duly  to  prepare  his  armour  and  to  anoint 
his  shield  before  the  battle.  Compare  Is.  21: 5,  where  the  prophet, 
in  announcing  the  sudden  attack  of  Gyrus,  makes  the  watchmen 
exclaim  to  the  princes  of  Babylon, ''  Arise,  anoint  the  shield  !"  as  a 
preparation  for  instant  fight  Jarchi  says  "  Shields  were  made  of 
tanned  hides,  and  were  anointed  with  oU  in  order  to  render  them 
emooth ;"  as  also  to  make  them  more  compact  and  firm,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  breaking  and  decay  of  the  leather.  See  Gesen.  Comm.  on 

*  Bibl.  Repos.  I.  p.  599.  RoMom.  Bibl.  Geogr.  II.  i.  p.  111. 
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Is.  21:  5.  So  the  Sept.  ^p«oV  £uoil  ovm  ixgl^&ti  iw  tXmi^ 
The  only  apparent  objection  to  this  interpretation  lies  in  the  use 
of  the  form  V^p'Q ,  which  is  nowhere  else  applied  to  things,  hal 
always  to  persons*  with  the  idea  of  consecration  to  some  partieQhif 
office  or  duty. 

In  this  last  manner  have  all  the  versions,  except  the  Septnagint, 
understood  xy^pf^  in  this  passage  as  referring  to  Saul ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  sense,  have  mostly  supplied  the  particle  of  comparison 
^  before  *«l:a,  viz.  "  The  shield  of  Saul  as  if  not  anointed  with 
oil ;"  i.  e.  as  if  he  were  not  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  though  he 
were  a  common  man.  This  gives  a  sense  entirely  appropriate  and 
poetical ;  and  such  an  omission  of  3  is  not  unusual.  Thus  Ps. 
11:1,  Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain.  Is.  51:  12,  man,  who 
shall  be  made  as  grass.  Job  24:  5.  Nah.  3:  12,  13^  So  the  Vul* 
gate,  quasi ;  and  so  most  modern  versions.  On  ihe  other  hand, 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  omit  the 
negative,  and  render  thus :  "  The  shield  of  Saul,  the  anointed 
with  oil ;"  i.  e.  the  Lord's  anointed. — Junius  and  Tremellius  give 
a  different  turn  to  the  idea,  by  taking  "^ba  not  as  a  negative,  but 
in  the  sense  of  consumption,  destruction,  as  in  Is.  38:  17 ;  hence 
their  version  is  :  per  consumtionem  efus  qui  unctus  erat  ieo.  Dr' 
Geddes  would  read  "^bs  6)r  ^irSt ,  on  mere  conjecture,  and  translates : 
**  The  shield  of  Saul,  \he  nrraour  of  the  anointed,"  etc. 

In  this  verse  Saul  is  made  prominent  by  the  poet,  as  being  king, 
and  therefore  the  champion  and  representative  of  Israel. 

Verse  22.  Saul  and  Jonathan  as  warriors.  The  word  ^^n  sig- 
nifies literally /a/ ;  but  as  connected  in  parallelism  with  fi^ ,  blood, 
it  means  fieshy  Jibre,  fiesh.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  whole 
poetical  figure,  as  also  of  the  use  of  the  words  flesh  and  blood  in 
this  connexion,  is  found  in  Deut.  32:  42,  '^S'^ti  th^  ^^"n  'nT32:M 
11^21  bd2<tl»  /  udll  make  my  arrows  drunk  *with  blood,  my  sword 
shall  devour  flesh.  Compare  also  Shakspeare  in  Henry  IV, ''  Full 
bravely  hast  thou  flesh  d  thy  maiden  sword."  David  probably 
chose  the  word  ^^n  in  preference  to  nlD3 ,  on  account  of  its  re- 
aemblance  in  sound  to  the  form  :3^n ,  sword,  in  the  corresponding 
parallel  clause, — a  reason  which  did  not  exist  in  the  different  con* 
BtructioQ  of  Moses'  song.  Compare  also  inu^z;,  Ps.  78:31.  Is. 
10:  16. 

Verse  23.  Saul  and  Jonathan  as  affectionate  and  amiable  in 
their  mutual  private  relations.  Parent  and  child,  they  loved  each 
other  in  life,  and  were  also  one  in  death.  Their  uncommon  phy« 
sical  powers  are  also  beautifully  described. 

Vbbsb  24.  For  the  invocation  of  the  daughters  of  Israel  to 
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weep  o?er  Saal,  compare  the  expressioo  of  oar  Lord,  Luke  23: 28, 
**  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me/'  etc.  Comp.  also 
Judg.  11:  40.  The  idea  implied  is,  that  under  Saul  the  land  had 
attained  to  such  a  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  that  elegance 
and  splendour  of  dress  were  within  the  reach  of  all.  Scarlet  was 
the  favourite  colour  of  the  wealthy  and  nohle ;  see  Prov.  31:  21. 
Lam.  4:  5.  Dan.  5:  7,  16,  29.  This  appeal  to  the  instinctive  taste 
of  the  se;x,  well  comports  with  the  general  character  of  oriental 
females ;  compare  Judg.  5: 28  sq.    Bibl.  Repos.  I.  p.  608  sq. 

The  expression  W^VVf  t32f ,  toiih  delighis^  means  probably  as  in 
the  English  v^r^iion,  'with  other  delights,'  i.  e.  he  procured  them 
other  delicacies,  enjoyments,  etc.  It  may  however  be  taken  as  in 
the  place  of  an  adjective,  for  delightful,  pleasing,  qualifying  "^r^  , 
scarlet ;  this  however  is  less  usual ;  comp.  Gesen.  Lehrg.  p.  646. 
4.  Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §  442.— The  form  CDDSibTan  is  Particip. 
Hiph.  with  Suff.  of  2  plur.  masc.  applied  to  females*;  see  the  same 
usage  in  Ruth  1:  8,  9,  11,  13.  Ex.  1:  21.  Judg.  19:24.  al.  Ge- 
sen. Lehrgeb.  p.  731.  2.  a,     Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  ^  476.  6. 

Verse  25.  SeeV>nv.  19,  and  the  introduction.  The  initial 
Terse  of  the  poem  is  here  repeated  as  a  refrain^  and  the  national 
part  of  the  lament  may  be  said  to  be  closed. 

Verse  26.  The  poet  now  in  a  few  touching  words  of  exquisite 
pathos,  gives  utterance  to  his  own  private  sorrow.  The  expres- 
sive "^b^ns  of  the  Hebrew  cannot  well  be  given  in  English.  As 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  it  I  have  chosen  our  plaintive  old 
Saxon,  Wots  me  for  thee^  from  the  old  English  version  in  the  edi- 
tions of  1584*99,  etc. 

Verse  27.  The  refrain  is  varied  by  the  omission  of  the  per- 
sonal address,  and  the  substitution  of  a  different  parallel  clause. 
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Abt»  V. — ^LiTCRABr  Notices. 

BjtteSditor. 

I.  TAtf  Zend  Language  and  Zend-Aveita.     From  Prof. 

Kosegarten. 

Iq   our    second    Number,  Vol.  L  p*  407,  is  a    notice 
respecting  the  2^nd-Avesta,  its  antiquity  and  autboritj,  and  the 
general  merits  of  the  translation  by  Anquetil  du  Perron ;   as 
also  respecting  the  proposed  publication  of  the  original  by  Prof. 
J.  Olsbausen  of  Kiel,  in  which  we  regret  to  learn  that  no  pro- 
cress  has  been  made  beyond  the  Fasciculus  there  announced. 
£i  the  mean  time,  however,  the  same  labour  has  been  undertaken 
in  France,  by  the  distinguished  oriental  scholar  Eugene  Bumouf, 
who  is  proceeding  with  more  rapidity  in  giving  to  the  public  a 
Utho-auiographic  copy  of  the  Parisian  manuscript,  under  the  ti- 
tle :     Vendiaad   Sade^  Pun  des  livres  de  Zoroasire.    PuUii 
d^apris  le  manuscril  Zend  de  la  bibliothique  du  Rai.     Texte 
Zend.    LivraisoD  1—8.     Paris  1830—33.  fd.  pp.  448.    The 
following  remarks  upon  the  publicationsof  Buroouf  and  Olsbau- 
sen, are  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Kosegarten,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  judkious  of  oriental  scholars;  and  their  value  is  en- 
hanced not  only  by  the  critical  estimate  given  of  AnquetiPs  ver- 
sion, but  also  by  the  information  affi>rded  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Zend  language,  and  the  sources  from  which  an 
acquaintance  with  it  is  to  be  derived.     The  remarks  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  article  in  the  Mlgemeine  Literatur'^ZeUung  for 
June  1833,  Nos.  96,  97. 

<<  In  the  zeal  with  which  the  study  of  oriental  philology  is  at 
present  pursued,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  new  attention  and 
a  thorough  investigatbn  would  soon  be  applied  to  the  ancient 
religKMis  books  of  the  Persians ;  which  were  first  introduced  to 
us  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  which  we  call  Zend-Avesta. 
That  Anquetil's  translatk>n  of  these  books  was  in  many  places 
paraphrastic,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory,  was  indeed  very  ob- 
vious from  the  notes  which  he  inserted  by  way  of  philological 
illustration  in  the  margin  of  his  work.  In  these  the  uncertainty 
of  his  exposition  is  constantly  conspicuous,  so  soon  as  be  makes 
any  attempt  at  etymologk^al  explanatioui  as  also  when  h»  ofien 
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says,  Cu  paroles  peuvent  se  rendre  encore  de  ceite  maniirej  or 
Oil  pourroit  encore  traduire  airai.  Anqiietil  never  gives  aoy 
explanation  in  respect  to  the  grammatical  character  of  the  Zend 
in  its  details ;  nor  has  be  left  behind  any  lexicographical  at- 
tempts in  regard  to  that  language.  The  meagre  vocabularies 
printed  in  his  work  were  not  composed  by  him,  but  merely 
copied  in  India;  and  they  are  so  imperfect,  thatjieitber  the 
|raroiikatical  endings  nor  other  forms  are  properly  distinguished. 
We  find  in  them  everywhere  such  specifications  as  the  follow- 
ing would  be  b  a  Latin  vocabulary,  viz.  Aomtiivm,  man  ;  <t&«, 
thou ;  not Irtrm,  I ;  puru$que^  pure ;  oenurt,  to  come.  These 
vocabularies  were  probably  taken  iirom  some  kind  of  interlinear 
▼ersion  of  the  Zend  text ;  they  are  properly  gloues.  Anquetil 
undoubtedly  made  his  translation  chiefly  in  accordance  with  aa 
oral  interpretation,  which  the  Parsees  at  Surat  repeated  to  biro* 
He  appears  never  to  have  attained  to  any  real  acquaintance 
with  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Zend  language ;  since  be 
has  so  frequently  in  bis  version  utterly  neglected  them.  This 
careless  mode  of  pursuing  the  study  of  philology  deserves  in 
bim  indeed  a  milder  censure ;  becatise  in  his  time  the  exact 
and  critical  mode  of  studying  languages  demanded  nowadays, 
was  wholly  unknown,  and  all  the  more  important  helps  and  pre- 
paratory labours  were  still  entirely  wanting* 

**  The  first  requisite  in  order  to  render  the  study  of  the  Zend 
text  possible,  naturally  was  to  make  this  text  accessible  to  the 
public  by  the  aid  of  printing  or  lithography ;  since  it  can  be  in 
the  power  of  very  few  scholars  to  make  use  of  the  manuscripts 
existing  at  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and  Oxford.  This  task  of  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  text,  the  editors  of  the  two  works  above- 
mentioned  have  undertaken ;  both  of  them  with  the  help  of 
lithography,  although  the  preparation  of  Zend  types  for  printing 
cannot  be  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  or  expense,  and 
bas  in  fact  already  been  accomplished  in  Berlin.*  Indeed,  the 
Zend  alphabet  contains  by  no  means  so  great  a  number  of  let- 
ters and  signs,  as  for  instance  the  Arabk^  or  the  Devanagari  for 
the  Sanscrit. 

"  M.  Bumouf  bas  advanced  the  farthest  in  his  lithographic  la- 
bours. HegWesn  facsimile  of  the  Paris  manuscript,  which  contaioi 
the  f^endidad  Sade  in  the  order  preferred  by  the  present  Parsees, 


*  These  types  are  found  in  Bopp^s  VergUt^ends  QrtmmaHk  dtr 
SanArU,  Zendy  OritMsdim,  ZkriemiMftm,  etc  Berlin  1833. 
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viz.  so  that  the  three  books  hxthm^  VUpered^  and  Vendidad 
are  section-wise  mingled  together.  The  Izes^ne  we  know  is 
divided  into  sections  called  U&s^  the  Vispered  into  Kardetf  and 
the  Vendidad  into  Fargards,  These  Hdny  Karde$  and  Far^ 
gards  stand  in  the  Paris  manuscript  all  niixed  up  together. 
The  editor  announces,  that  he  intends  also  to  give  B^reafter  a 
new  translation  of  the  Vendidad  Sade^  with  a  commentary.  In 
this  he  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  with  great  advantage  of  a 
Sanscrit  version  of  the  Lseshne  at  Paris,  which  appears  to  be 
very  literal,  and  has  been  described  by  him  in  the  ^Journal  A«- 
siatique.'  This  Sanscrit  version  was  made  by  a  Parsee  named 
Nerioseng,  about  three  centuries  ago ;  and  M.  Burnouf  has  al- 
ready announced  his  intention  of  publishing  it.  In  bis  editkMi 
of  the  Zend  text,  M.  Burnouf  gives  only  the  text  of  a  single 
manuscript,  without  meddling  at  all  with  various  readings. 

'*  Prof.  Olshausen  gives  in  his  edition,  which  also  is  lithcK 
graphic,  only  the  bopk  Vendidad^  exclusive  of  the  Izeskne  and 
the  Vispered,  We  have  here  consequently  the  text  of  the 
Vendidad  continuously,  aud  divided  only  into  its  Fargardi^  as 
we  find  it  in  Anquetil's  French  version.  In  the  margin  the  ed- 
itor has  subjoined  various  readings  derived  from  another  Paris 
manuscript ;  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  he  has  not  also  made 
use  of  the  Copenhagen  manuscripts.  The  selection  of  a  text 
among  these  various  readings,  must  of  course,  in  our  present 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Zend  language,  he  verymoch 
a  matter  of  hazard ;  still,  the  addition  of  these  readings  is  at  all 
events  to  be  commended.  The  letters  and  strokes  in  Olshao- 
sen's  edition  are  smaller  and  more  distinct  than  in  that  of  Bui^ 
nouf.  The  first  part  ov  fasciculus  of  the  former,  which  appear- 
ed  in  1829,  extends  only  to  the  fourth  Fargard  of  the  Vendir 
dad,  which  contains  in  all  twenty-two  Fargards.  Since  that 
time  nothing  further  of  this  edition  has  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  will  be  continued.  The  edi- 
tor promised  also  an  Apparatus  criticus  et  lexicalis. 

*'  The  sources  from  which  we  may  derive  aid  in  investigatkig 
the  Zend  language  are  at  present  the  following :  Anquetil's 
translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  ;  the  Zend  and  Peblvt  vocabu- 
laries communicated  by  him,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind 
which  lie  in  manuscript  at  London  and  Copenhagen ;  the  Sao^ 
scrit  translation  of  the  Izeskne  by  Nerioseng ;  the  Pehlvi  copies 
of  the  Zend  books ;  and  finally  the  comparison  of  the  Zeod  with 
the  Sanscriti  wiiich  has  been  recently  applied,  particuhiriy  by 
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Bopp,  with  grett  success.  The  Zend  indeed,  in  its  roots  and 
io  Its  grammatical  forms,  is  a  near  sister  of  the  Sanscrit ;  and 
hence  also  its  affinity  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  is  a 
natural  consequence. 

**  Works  which  have  recently  appeared  and  which  afibrd  aid 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Zend  text,  are  the  following.  Rask 
in  h'ls  treatise :  Ueber  dai  AUer  und  die  Aechtheii  der  Zend- 
ioraehej  Berlin  1826,  has  given  the  pronunciation  and  power  of 
toe  Zend  letters  more  exactly  and  correctly,  than  had  been 
done  by  Anquetii.  Bohlen  in  his  essay :  De  origine  linguae 
JZaikfteaa,  Konigsb.  1831,  has  instituted  many  comparisons  of 
Zend  words  and  grammatical  forms  with  those  of  the  Sanscrit 
and  modem  Persian ;  but  has  built  too  much  upon  Zend  words 
which  are  often  incorrectly  explained  in  Anquetil's  vocabularies. 
Burnouf,  in  the  <  Journal  Asiatique,'  1829,  has  explained  sev-> 
eral  passages  of  the  Zend  text  with  the  help  of  tne  Sanscrit 
version  of  Nerioseng,  and  has  added  some  general  remarks  on 
several  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Zend ;  he  has  also  done 
the  like  in  a  review  of  Bohlen's  essay  in  the  *  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans'  for  Aug.  1832.  Bopp,  however,  has  in  this  respect  ac- 
complished more  than  all  others,  in  several  articles  in  the  '  Ber- 
liner Jahrbiicher,'  and  in  the  later  portions  of  his  Grammatica 
criliea  linguae  Santcritae.  He  has  pointed  out  the  relation  of 
many  Zend  forms  to  the  corresponding  Sanscrit  forms,  and  has 
accurately  explained  many  single  passages  of  the  Zend  text, 
thus  correcting  the  translation  of  Anquetii.  He  also  has  first 
pointed  out  the  mythological  affinity  between  the  Zend  doctrines 
and  those  of  India ;  e.  g.  with  reference  to  the  Indian  beings  JPa- 
nuijAiwinat^  ^ri^raAan,  which  re-appear  in  the  Zend-Avesta ;  to 
whkh  mythological  affinities  Burnout  has  also  quite  recently  ad- 
ded some  others,  e.  e.  with  reference  to  Oenhasp  i.  q.  Kri^ 
ekaewoy  IMarth  u  q.  Wrikatf  and  others.  The  Vergleichende 
Orammatik  of  Bopp,  however,  [mentk>ned  in  the  preceding 
Dot6,J  aflbrds  still  more  complete  exhibitions  of  the  Zend  forms ; 
and  properly  so,  since  the  Zend  now  constitutes  an  important 
member  in  the  Indo*£uropean  family  of  languages. 

«*  By  the  use  of  the  helps  already  extant  lor  me  study  of  the 
Zend  text,  we  are  able  in  many  parts  to  understand  the  text 
perfectly,  and  to  give  an  exact  and  sufficiently  certain  account 
of  the  grammatical  form  of  each  single  word.  But  we  often 
ind  ourselves  brought  to  a  stand,  especially  by  roots  and  words 
peculiar  tp  the  Zend,  which  are  not  cootiuned  m  the  Undrad 
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languages,  and  (he  signification  of  which  cannot  with  ecrtaiii^ 
he  assumed  from  the  connexion  nor  from  Aoquetil'a  tranalaiioiu 
The  Zend,  in  its  grammatical  forma,  is  occasionally  more  cooh 
plete  and  antique  than  the  Sanscrit,  and  sgrees  sometimes  with 
the  more  ancient  Veda^Sanscrit ;  aometimes  however  the  Zend 
terminations  are  already  much  abraded,  and  many  case-endinga 
have  thus  come  to  have  the  same  sound.  The  same  relaiioo 
In  respect  to  forma  still  entire,  is  found  in  many  ancient  kindred 
languages;  one  langnage  or  dialect  has  retained  the  antique 
shape  in  one  form  ;  another  dialect  has  it  no  longer  in  this  saoie 
form,  hut  in  another ;  while  neither  has,  more  than  the  other,  the 
stamp  of  antiquity  throughout.  The  2^nd  words  seem  to  be 
tolerably  rich  in  vowels ;  inasmuch  as  the  Zend  loves  to  iaseffty 
first,  a  short  a  before  another  vowel ;  and,  secondly,  a  short  •  ia 
a  syllable,  when  the  following  syllable  ends  with  i  or  a.  £,  g. 


girt     .     . 

gottt         • 

•    mountam. 

sresktm    . 

.    graesiu .    . 

.    better. 

M      .    . 

.    aiti     .    . 

.    these,  Ai. 

iUshdm  . 

.    ailai$Mm 

.    of  these,  Aomai, 

a/it     .    . 

•    aipi     ,    . 

,    also. 

Uarati   . 

,    baraiti 

.    he  bears, /cr<." 

The  remainder  of  Prof.  Kosegarten's  article  is  occupied  with 
critical  discussions  upon  quite  a  number  of  passages  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  the  consequent  correction  of  Aoquetirs  version. 
These  discussions  may  very  properly  be  subjoined  to  the  list  of 
helps  above  given  by  himself. 

II.  Qerman  PkUatophy.    From  the  German  of  Prof.  F.  K* 

Beneke,  of  Berlin. 

The  following  remarks  wHI  perhaps  be  interesting  to  aoaae  of 
our  readers,  as  presenting  the  GeraE»ao  philosophy  in  ooalfaat 
with  ihe  prevailing  systems  ki  Engkind  and  Amerksa,  and  iboa 
exhibiting  in  a  more  tangible  form  some  of  the  peculiar  eharaclet- 
isiics  of  the  former.  We  translate  them  from  a  review  of  Prof*^ 
Upham^  work :  Elefmnit  of  Mental  Pkilatophyf  cantain«d  in 
the  Alfyeaui^  Literaiur^ZeUung  of  HaUa  for  July  18SS,  Erg; 
Bl.  Nos.  66^  67.  The  article  is  by  Prof.  Beneke,  himself  ft 
very  respectable  writer  on  phibsophy ;  and  while  hedoeajiMlkae 
to  the  merits  of  the  work  io  point  of  abiUty,  he  takes  oecaaioo,  mt 
MHMrking  upon  it,  lo  alase  eocasiooally  the  dootrioes  of  Get- 
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iam  pbiloiophart  oa  the  various  topics  in  question.  We  give 
liere  the  ioiroduction  aod  condusioD  of  the  article ;  the  reiiiai»- 
der  is  diiefly  ao  analjrtical  statemeot  of  the  contents  of  tbe  work 
reviewed* 

'^In  the  mode  of  treating  philosophy  also,  every  nation  devel- 
cpes  a  peouliar  character,  precisely  corresponding  to  that  which 
is  manifested  by  it  in  the  other  departments  of  life*  Among  the 
English  there  predominates  a  cautious  collection  and  analysis  of 
the  results  of  experience,  not  exactly  deep  and  discriminating, 
but  exercised  with  great  good  sense  and  to  a  comprehensive 
extent,  and  applied  more  particularly  to  the  feelings  and  other 
immediatt  forms  of  conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
prominent  among  the  French  oiriy  nngle  ideas,  partly  borrowed 
from  others,  aod  partly  first  presented  in  the  form  of  hasty  sug^ 
gestions,  but  arranged  tocetber  with  piquancy  and  clothed  in  a 
splendid  rhetoric.  The  Italians  in  recent  times  seem  to  huve 
made  it  their  chief  employment,  to  sift  with  acuteness  what  has 
been  advanced  by  other  nations,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  an  ap- 

Eropriate  general  survey.  We  Germans,  finally,  are,  on  the  one 
and,  also  here  the  [eament— more  comprehensive  than  other 
nations,  although  of  late  somewhat  restricted  in  consequence  of 
an  overweening  self-estimation — while  on  the  other  hand,  there 
certainly  lies  in  our  philosophical  efiforts  a  more  perfect  norm  or 
rule  both  of  proof  (Begriindung)  and  of  deduction  (Ableituog), 
than  in  those  of  any  other  nation.  Hitherto,  indeed,  we  have  not 
arrived  at  any  proper  materials,  any  sure  foundation,  for  the  ap* 
plication  of  this  norm ;  but  have  for  the  most  part  only  built  up 
castles  of  shade  aod  mist  in  the  air. 

<<  In  like  manner  the  North  Americans,  after  having  once  be- 
gun to  occupy  themselves  in  earnest  with  phibsophy,  have  im- 
pressed upon  this  occupatwo  likewise  their  own  peculiar  nation* 
al  character.  Being  themselves  in  general  only  a  branch  of  ao 
European  peo|^  their  philosophy  also  has  as  yet  presented 
nothing  ki  any  way  original.  Not  only,  indeed,  do  they  with 
great  diK^eoce  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever  of  pbilosoph- 
ksal  knowledge  is  any  where  brought  to  light,  and  especially  in 
their  mother  country ;  and  exiiibit,  in  the  selection  of  that  which 
they  thus  appropriate,  the  same  strong  good  sense  wbbh  is  ap- 
parent in  their  politk^al  institutions;  but  we  also  see  them  apply- 
mg  what  they  have  thus  gained,  so  immediately  and  to  such  an 
extent  to  practical  life,  that  it  b  very  evident,  they  have  sought 
this  knowledge  from  the  very  first  only  with  a  view  to  this  ap- 
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plication.  Aa  article  in  the  North  Ameriean  Review,*  which 
we  saw  not  bog  since,  attempts  in  the  introduction  to  excite  a 
taste  for  a  more  zealous  and  persevering  study  of  pbilosopbj, 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  A  GeraiaQ 
would  at  once  have  broken  out  into  dithyrambics  on  the  divine 
sublimity  of  this  science,  and  have  hurried  the  reader  aw^  imo 
its  celestial  regions.  But  how  is  it  with  the  American?  We  see 
liim  examining  through  several  pages,  how  the  principle  of  the 
association  of  ideas  is,  and  may  be  made,  just  as  powerful  io 
controlling  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  as  the  principle  of 
the  power  of  steam  for  operating  upon  the  material  world.  *  Su|>- 
posing,'  he  says,  *  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
principle  of  the  association  of  ideas  had  been  suppressed,  can  it 
oe  conceived,  that  every  individual  in  the  world  at  this  momeol 
would  have  been  equally  wise  and  skilful,  equally  happy  and  vir- 
tuous?— Of  two  orators,  in  other  respects  equal,  which  should 
•we  most  confidently  select  for  the  management  of  a  cause,  one 
who  has  been  taught  the  doctrine  of  association  and  all  its  known 
relations  and  effects*  or  one  who  only  instmctively  and  uncon- 
scKMisly  acts  upon  it  ?  To  us  there  seems  a  vast  accession  of 
power  and  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  former.— 
When  gloomy  thoughts  overshadow  and  oppress  the  soul,  the 
well  educated  roan,  who  happily  has  not  neglected  the  science 
of  the  mind,  recollects  what  he  has  been  taught  in  books,  and  in 
the  lecture  room,  concerning  continued  trains  of  ideas,  and  the 
power  of  the  associating  principle.  He  therefore  seizes  the  as^ 
sistance  of  this  intellectual  instrument  to  lead  his  attention  to- 
wards brighter  objects  of  contemplation,  and  thus  to  dissipate 
his  gloom.  And  this  he  does  with  much  more  avidity  and  eflect, 
than  the  untutored  son  of  sorrow,  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
whole  nature  and  extent  of  the  blessed  power  within  him,  makes 

Cerhaps,  or  perhaps  not,  a  few  faint  erorts,  which  instinct  roay 
enevolently  prompt,  to  turn  the  train  of  his  ideas  and  feelings, 
but  soon  again  desperately  yields  up  his  soul  to  its  fixed  and 
haunting  agony.*  So  too  the  influence  of  this  principle  in  all 
literary  labours  is  described  as  vast ;  and  the  reviewer  goes  on 
to  suggest  how  much  is  still  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  experiment, 
in  respect  not  only  to  this,  but  to  a  hundred  other  similar  rela- 
tions. 

*'  The  same  fundamental  character  we  find  io  the  work  be* 
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fere  U9«  Written  for  students,  h  lays  no  claim  to  originality ; 
the  anthor  professes  only  to  give  a  condensed  and  impartial  sur- 
vey of  that  which  is  received  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  by 
the  most  distinguished  philosophical  thinkers  of  all  nations. 

«  «  «  • 

"  In  geDeral,-^-aDd  this  was  for  the  writer  the  most  interest- 
ing point  in  the  book, — it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  thorough-going  contrast,  than  exists  between  the  mode  of 
treating  philosophy  here  exhibited,  and  that  which  prevails 
among  us  Germans.  While  in  Germany,  generally  speaking, 
in  philosophy,  the  proof  (Begriindung)  from  experience,  as  be- 
longing to  a  certain  common  ground,  is  put  under  a  sort  of  ban ; 
we  find  the  author  of  this  work  referring  every  thing  back  to  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  general,  hut  with  a  very  decided  prefer- 
ence to  external  experience. — If,  further,  an  analytical  aivinon 
(Eintheilung)  is  to  be  introduced,  or  the  analytical  exhibition 
of  a  complex  whole  (Darlegung  eines  Mannichfaltigen),  we  Ger- 
mans take  it  for  granted  from  the  very  outset,  even  before  half 
the  materials,  or  subject  to  be  thus  divided  or  exhibited,  are  in 
our  possession,  that  the  division  or  exhibition , will  be  absolutely, 
exhausting^  and  eternally  immutable^ — an  eternity,  it  is  true, 
which  not  seldom  finds  its  end  with  the  next  Leipsic  fair.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  author,  inclining  too  far  on  the 
opposite  extreme,  never  makes  completeness  and  the  final  set- 
tling of  a  question  even  so  much  as  his  aim  ;  hut  every  where 
contents  himself  with  saying,  he  will  by  no  means  maintain  that 
this  or  that  may  not  he  added  to  his  enumeration,  or  that  a  more 

appropriate  arrangement  may  not  be  given  to  it. 

•  •  •  • 

^*  In  all  this,  it  has  anew  occurred  to  the  writer,  how  great  an 
vinanimity  is  manifested  in  the  developementsofthe  modern  and 
most  recent  philosophy  among  all  nations ;  however  much  they 
may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  to  stand  in  entire  con^^ 
tradiction  with  each  other.  The  view  which,  through  a  species  of 
misapprehension,  was  found  in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  that  all  human  knowledge  comes /rom  withoulf 
-was  pressed  to  its  extreme  point  by  Condillac,  Hume,  and  some 
others.  Hence  arose  a  reactk>n,  in  Scotland  throogh  Reid,  in 
Germany  through  Kant ;  in  so  far  as  it  was  maintained,  that  for 
the  productk)n  of  all  knowledge  certain  primitive  elements^  orig^ 
inatiog  from  our  own  mindS)  must  be  superadded  ias  equally 
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sentiaL  Nov  that,  according  to  Kant,  those  roeotal  or  spiriioal 
alemeots  eonsiH  mostly  in  conceptioiw  (Begriflfe) ;  or  acoordng 
to  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  bare  all  of  ibem  a  mora 
tpecial  and  immediate  form  ;  is  surely  only  a  subordinate  diSkt^ 
ence,  in  respect  to  which  both  parties  may  perhaps  be  about 
equally  right  and  equally  wrong.  Tbe  fact  that  Kant  under- 
takes to  exhibit  these  principles  of  our  knowledge  in  a  complete 
scheme,  according  to  a  peculiar  principle  of  deduction,  while  the 
Scottish  school  only  places  them  together  at  random,  testifies 
certainly  to  a  more  systematic  spirit  in  the  former ;  akhougb 
in  respect  to  the  results,  this  is  of  no  great  importance,  so  long  as 
the  truth  of  the  whole  mode  of  exhibition  must  still  be  consider- 
ed as  problematical.  In  short,  the  essential  view  at  bottom  is 
on  both  sides  precisely  the  same;  whether  we  call  the  'original 
suggestion,'  in  which  both  agree,  by  the  names  of  reine  An^ 
echauung  and  Katagorieen  (pure  intuition  and  categories),  or 
constitution  ofmind^  judgments  of  nature^  relative  suggestionSy 
etc.  But  against  this  reaction,  a  new  and  highly  important  fur- 
ther reaction  has  taken  place.  Tbe  question,  namely,  arises, 
whether  these  primitive  elements,  thus  superadded  from  the  hu- 
'man  mind  for  the  production  of  knowledge,  are  really  or^nafly 
given  in  the  mind  as  a  something  already  complete  ;  or  whether 
they  are  not  perhaps,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  first 
formed  in  tlie  developement  of  the  human  soul ;  so  that  conse- 
quently the  imparting  of  them  may  be  not  original,  but  have 
taken  place  later.  This  is  the  great  problem,  with  which  we 
now  see  the  philosophical  investigations  of  every  country  occu- 

Eied.  Along  with  this  effort,  moreover,  to  prove  what  has  been 
eld  as  original  to  be  something  first  developed,  inquiries  have 
not  stopped  short  at  these  forms  of  pure  intuition,  categories, 
relative  suggestions,  etc.  but  everything  which  has  been  adduced 
aa  in  any  way  or  form  bom  in  or  with  the  human  soul,  has  been 
fubjected  to  this  exaroinatbn.  This  is  especially  true  of  tbe  ao 
called  abstract  powers  ot  faculties,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  science  from  the  popular  view  of  physical  devebperoaot. 
Thus  we  see  them  attacked  in  Italy  by  Romagnosi ;  in  England, 
Dr  Brown  in  his  Lectures,  as  also  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind,  has  shown  that  several  of  these  repu* 
led  original  powers  are  to  be  referred  to  the  joint  operatkxi  of 
others ;  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  also  in  several  places 
declares  himself  not  indisposed  to  such  a  derivatkm;  while 
among  us  in  Germany  w«r  baa  been  declardi  by  Herbert  agaioat 
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til  atistraet  ftodties,  as  abo,  m  a  diflbreDt  waj,  bjr  the  mritar* 
Yea,  eveo  our  German  tpeeulative  ajratems  have  obviously  the 
same  tendency ;'  inasraocb  as  they  no  longer  admit,  in  order  Ibr 
the  production  of  knowledge,  a  mere  flowing  together  of  a  dead 
existing  form  with  the  objective  elements,  but  only  a  liviog  pha* 
tie  motion.  Their  chief  error  »,  that  they  have  carried  ont 
that  b  a  faotasCio  imaginative  manner,  which,  if  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  cautbns  analy»s  of  the  resuhs  of  experience,  will 
form  the  inunntable  basis  of  future  psychology,  and  cast  a  ligfal 
as  yet  untbougbt  of,  upon  every  department  of  life. 

*'Thus,  then,  that  perplexing  contradiction  of  philoaophical  do- 
relopements,  which  seems  to  shut  out  from  the  future  every 
prospect  of  unanimity,  exists  only  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to 
penetrate  the  external  sbeH  and  arrive  at  the  kernel;  while  m 
this  kernel  we  perceive  such  an  onanimi^  in  fact  already  so  far 
prepared,  that  we  may  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  whea  ia 
wiHrshoot  forth  into  light,  and  then  rapidly  spring  up  and  btin^ 
forth  rich  bfossoms  and  precious  fruit." 

ni.  Additional  Notices  on  Slavic  Literature* 

The  reviewer  of  Schafiarik's  Geschickie  der  Slavtschen  Utera" 
tur  in  the  Vienna  Jahrhucher^  Vol.  XXXVII,  1827,  evidently 
a  profound  Slavic  scholar,  rejects  several  of  the  opinions  adopt- 
ea  in  that  work,  and  calls  in  question  many  others,  some  of 
which  have  been  followed  by  the  writer  of  the  preceding  sketch 
of  the  History  of  Slavic  Literature.  According  to  bis  view,— 
and  in  this  be  is  not  alone, — the  dialect  of  the  Bulgarians,*  the 
Slavic  '  Lingua  Romana,'  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  sep* 
arate  language,  distinct  from  the  Servian  branch, — with  more 
right,  indeed,  than  the  Slovakish  can  be  separated  from  the  Bo- 
hemian. But  the  amount  of  certain  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  this  dialect,  is  so  small,  that  even  an  er- 
ror concerning  it  would  be  very  excusable.-— The  same  review- 
er states,  that  the  ancient  manuscript  in  prose,  mentioned  on  p. 
427,  has  since  been  proved  to  be  spurious.  He  also  declares 
the  signification  assigned  to  the  appellative  '  Lekh,  Lekhes,'  on 
p.  472,  to  be  a  mistake,  without  however  giving  the  true  ety- 
mology and  meaning  in  its  place. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  respect  to  the  early  Polish  lit- 

•  Page  334,  400,  above. 
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erature,  p.  480,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  16S8  a  manoacript  of 
A.  D.  1453  was  published  under  the  tide;  Pamieniniki  Janezo' 
ra^  etc.  i.  e.  '  Journal  of  a  Polish  Nobleman,'  who  was  induced 
by  cireumstances  to  enter  the  Turkish  army  during  the  siege 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  This  work,  besides  containing 
some  important  historical  informatmn,  is  of  still  greater  interest 
in  respect  to  the  Polish  language,  of  which  there  exist  so  few 
ancient  monuments ;  and  which  has  altered  so  much,  that  it 
was  found  requisite  to  add  a  version  in  modem  Polish,  in  order 
to  render  the  work  intelligible. 

At  the  cbse  of  the  History  of  Polish  literature,  it  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned,  that  in  consequence  of  the  late  insurreo- 
tk>n;the  universities  of  Wilna  and  Warsaw  have  been  suppressed, 
and  in  their  stead  a  new  one  established  at  Kief;  that,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Polish  youth  of  all  means  for  an  independent 
nlEitional  education,  the  great  public  library  of  Warsaw,  as  former- 
hr  that  of  Zaiuski,  has  been  removed  to  St.  Petersburg ;  tnd, 
finally,  that  all  the  institutions  for  public  education  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  crown,  have  been  removed  to  Russia. 
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Art.  I.    On  the  Catechstical  School,  or  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Ai^xandria  in  Eotpt. 

By  R.  EoMnoa,  Piof.  of  EoelMiMtieal  Hiatory,  in  tb*  Thto.  Bam.  AaAvfW, 

[part  iKcoND  conrimTXo.] 
On  the  Doctrines  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  School. 

VI.  Antbropoloot. 

This  term  has  been  more  frequently  applied  in  respec  to 
man's  physical  than  bis  moral  nature.  The  latter  use,  howev- 
er, appears  well  established  in  Europe.  The  term  seems  as 
much  needed  in  the  science  of  morals  as  of  physiology,  if  we 
would  avoid  the  tedious,  and  often  inaccurate  or  ambiguous, 
circumlocutions  that  have  been  employed  in  its  place.  I  am 
therefore  led  to  introduce  it  here,  notwithstanding  a  deep  dis- 
like to  uncommon  terms.  If  such  a  technical  word  shall  be 
found  at  all  to  aid  us  in  the  moral  science  of  man,  its  office 
will  be  good. 

On  this  subject  the  sentiments  of  some  of  these  Alexandria 
an  fathers  have  ab-eady  been,  in  part,  anticipated,  while  treating 
on  other  topics,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  essay. 

Athenagoras.  According  to  this  teacher,  men  become  ^  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  by  their  own  free  choice."  Their  nature,  in  itself, 
is  good ;  and  sin  arises  from  free  wiU,  corrupted  by  evil  spirits. 
'^  Although  the  same  power  of  reason  is  common  to  all,  yet 
they  are  severally  borne  away,  in  diverse  directions}  as  each 
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one  is  partly  inclioed  by  his  own  disposition,  and  partly  bfluen- 
ced  by  those  evil  ^enu,the  prince  of  matter  and  his  coadjutors. — 
And  tliis  happens  to  the  soul,  when  it  receives  into  itself  the 
animal  spirit,  and  is  mingled  with  it  in  a  kind  of  union,  not 
looking  upward  to  celestial  things  and  their  Maker,  but  wholly 
downward  to  the  terrestrial,  and  to  the  earth,  as  though  it  were 
entirely  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  longer  a  pure  spirit."^  Such 
declaraxions  are,  of  course,  made  on  the  old  assumption  of  the 
threes  fold  nature  of  roan,  as  consisting  of  spirit^  soulj  and  body. 
This  father,  however,  by  no  means  l^upposed  sin  to  proceed 
from  the  body  only ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mind 
alone  exercises  virtue;  but  that  both  proceed  from  both,  or 
from  the  whole  man.  ^ 

Clement.  This  father  is  more  explicit  on  the  threefold  na- 
ture of  roan,  as  held  to  by  the  Platonists ;  and  according  to 
which,  he  interpreted  the  language  of  Scripture  in  roany  places. 
In  additbn  to  the  body,  there  is  according  to  this  writer  the  ra- 
tk>nal  soul,  or  mind,  Xoym^  V^^X^*  ^^^^ !  3"^  ^he  fleshly,  bodily, 
and  irrational  soul  or  spirit,  9mfuit4%fj  ^f[%  nviZiia  aXoyov,  aag- 
xixop.  The  bodily  sovl^  or  life,  is  made  by  God ;  the  mind, 
the  image  of  the  Xo/og,  is  breathed  into  man  by  God,  "  Yet, 
the  soul  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  better  part  of  man,  and  the 
body  the  poorer.  But  neither  is  the  soul  morally  good  by 
nature,  nor  the  ^K>dy  morally  bad  by  nature.  Neither,  indeed, 
isihat  forthwith  €vil,  which  is  not  good;  for  there  are  certain 
things  which  hold  a  middle  place,  both  such  as  are  naturally 
good  and  such  as  are  naturally  bad,  tuu  ngotiyi'^va  %al  anonQO- 

On  freedfnn  ofmlU  he  thus  writes,  immediately  after  speak- 
ing of  a  godly  life :  '*  Now,  anything  is  in  our  power,  when  we 
ar^  equally  the  masters  of  that  and  of  its  opposite ;  as,  to  pbi-* 
kraOphize,  or  not;  and  to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  And  what 
is  in  our  power,  is  found  possible  by  our  being  equally  masters 
of  each  of  the  opposite  things."'^  And  in  another  place,  he  con- 
tends, thai  *' neither  praises,  nor  censures,  nor  honours,  nor  pun- 
ishments are  just,  if  the  soul  has  not  the  power  of  embracing  or 
ahiinDiflg ;  but  the  evil  is  involuntary.  "  Hence,"  as  he  goes 
dn  to  argue,  "  whoever  hinders  any  one  from  doing  a  thing,  is 
respoBsiiiUe  for  such  hindrance ;   but  he  who  does  not  thus  in^ 
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terpose,  may  justly  sit  m  judgment  on  the  cboica  of  the  soul ; 
so  that  God  is  not  the  responsible  cause  of  our  sin.  But  since 
free  choice  and  voluntary  seeking,  are  the  commencement  of  sin, 
and  a  false  notion  sometimes  prevails,  which  we  through  igno- 
rance neglect  to  abandon,  punishments  are  therefore  justly  io» 
flicted.  For  to  be  sick  of  a  fever  is  involuntary,  but  when  on^ 
brings  a  fever  on  himself,  by  his  intemperance,  we  blame  him* 
Thus  the  evil  may  be  involuntary,  as  no  one  chooses  evil,  sim* 
plya«etit7;  but  drawn  away  by  the  pleasure  that  surrounds  it, 
supposing  it  good,  he  decides  to  embrace  it.  These  things  be- 
ing so,  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  free  from  ignorance  and  from  an 
evil  though  pleasing  choice,  and  in  spite  of  them,  to  refuse  our 
assent  to  these  seductive  illusions."^ 

Passages  like  the  above,  are  frequent  in  the  ancient  fathers ; 
and  they  amply  prove,  that  these  fathers  held  to  a  genuine  free 
will,  in  distinction  from  fate  and  from  all  constraint  that  would 
interfere  with  such  freedom.  But,  when  detached  portions  of 
these  passages  are  brought,  as  they  ^sometimes  are,  to  prove  that 
the  fathers,  who  lived  before  Augustine,  held  to  such  a  freedom 
of  the  will  as  to  exclude  the  purposes,  if  not  also  the  agency  of 
God,  in  respect  to  man's  conduct,  there  is  a  sad  mistake.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  passage  last  quoted ;  and  we  find,  that  instead 
of  human  freedom's  being  asserted  in  opposition  to  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  purposes  respecting  sin,  it  is  here  asserted  and 
explained  for  the  very  purpose  of  vindicating  the  divine  charac- 
ter against  the  charge,  then  frequently  brought,  and  ever  since 
brought,  against  God,  for  not  preventing  sin,  when  he  had  it  in 
bis  power  to  prevent  it.  Clement  had  just  spoken  of  one  kind 
of  sin,  ^'  the  use  whk:h  heathen  philosophy  had  made  of  divine 
truth,  and  which  God  foresaw  and  did  not  prevent,  and  that  be- 
cause he  had  a  good  purpose  for  which  he  designed  to  overrule 
the  sin,  though  the  perpetrator  had  a  different  and  bad  purpose." 
At  this  stage  of  his  argument,  he  says,  '^  I  know  there  are  mid- 
titudes  continually  rising  up  against  us  and  saying,  that  be  who 
does  not  prevent,  is  himseli  a  responsible  cause."  After  dwell- 
ing on  this  position,  and  showine  its  absurdity  in  some  respects, 
be  thus  continues  :  "  But  if  we  must  scrutinize  the  matter 
closely,  in  opposition  to  these  men,  let  them  know,  that,  b  what 
we  speak  of  as  taking  place  in  theft,  non-prevention,  to  fci}  ni»- 
imtmivf  is  not  at  all  a  cause ;  but  prevention,  (or  that  which  is 
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preventive,)  to  nmhn&nop,  is  liable  to  the  responsibility  of  cau* 
sation.  For  he  who  shields  one,  is  the  cause  of  hb  not  being 
wounded,  preventing  him  from  being  wounded.  And  the 
demon  was  a  caute  to  Socrates,  not  in  not  preventing  him,  but 
in  persuading^  ahhough  he  did  not  actually  persuade  him.** 
Then  follows  the  quotation  given  above,  and  which  this  view  of 
its  connexion  may  help  us  the  better  to  understand,  in  other 
points  beside  the  one  for  which  I  have  more  especially  intro- 
duced it.  While  Clement  holds  to  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
power  of  God  in  governing  free  agents,  in  the  fullest  sense  which 
any  would  claim,  he,  at  the  same  time,  takes  very  good  care, 
that  bis  statements  may  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  freedom 
of  moral  agents. 

In  connexion  with  these  doctrines,  Clement  held  to  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  in  the  work  of  acceptable  obedience.  He  suppos- 
ed faitb,  which  he  would  denominate  **  a  kind  of  natural  art," 
to  cooperate  with  pious  instruction,  and  goes  on  to  illustrate  his 
views  in  the  following  manner.  '*Tbus  a  proli6c  soil  aids  the 
germination  of  seeds ;  for  the  best  instruction  is  useless,  witbout 
the  reception  of  the  learner;  and  so  is  prophesying,  without  the 
obedience  of  the  hearers.  For  dry  straw,  prepared  to  receive 
the  power  of  fire,  is  easily  kindled  ;  and  the  celebrated  stone 
[load-stone]  attracts  iron  by  its  kindred  nature ;  as  also  the 
tear  of  amber  attracts  straw,  and  amber  draws  up  heaps  of  chaff. 
But  the  things  thus  attracted,  obey  those  bodies,  being  drawn  by 
an  inexplicable  breath  (or  spirit),  nvivfia^  not  as  the  sole  causes, 
but  as  the  joint-causes.  Now,  the  form  of  evil  being  two-fold, 
the  one,  that  of  deception  and  concealment,  and  the  other,  that  of 
open  and  overpowering  assault,  the  divine  Word  cries  aloud,  call- 
ing all  collectively.  And  while  he  knew,  most  perfectly,  those  who 
would  not  obey,  yet,  because  it  is  in  our  power  to  obey  or  nor, 
that  none  might  have  ignorance  to  plead,  he  made  a  just  call,  and 
demands  what  is  in  the  power  of  each  one;  for  some  have  the  pow- 
er both  to  will  and  to  do,  having  grown  to  this  by  careful  practice, 
and  are  purified ;  but  others  thpugh  they  are  not  yet  able,  have  the 
power  to  will.  The  work  of  willing,  belongs  to  the  soul ;  but  that 
of  doing,  is  not  without  the  body  .''^  And  a  little  before  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted,  he  says :  '*  No  longer,  then,  is  faith  a  duty 
discharged  by  free  choice,  provided  it  is  the  prerogative  of  na- 
ture, [i.  e.  by  physical  necessity.]    Nor  does  he  receive  a  just 
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recompeose,  who  does  not  believe,  since  it  is  not  his  fault ;  nor 
be  who  believes,  since  be  is  not  the  cause.  Nor,  if  we  rightly 
view  the  subject,  could  there  be  any  peculiarity  or  difference 
between  faith  and  unbelief,  arising  from  either  praise  or  blanoe, 
provided  a  phyical  necessity,  from  the  Supreme  Ruler,  be 
the  leading  cause.  But  if  we,  like  inanimate  things,  are  moved 
with  cords,  by  physical  energies,  both  willingness  and  unwilling- 
ness are  superfluous ;  and  so,  likewise,  is  tendency,  ogfi%  which 
precedes  these.  Nor  do  I  yet  understand  the  nature  of  that 
living  being,  whose  bias,  to  ogfAtjtixop,  necessity  has  allotted  to 
be  moved  by  a  cause  from  without."  Clement  goes  on  to  argue 
that  there  can  be  no  room  for  repentance  or^  this  ground ;  and 
then  proceeds  for  substance,  in  the  following  manner :  '^  So  neither 
is  baptism  any  longer  reasonable ;  nor  the  blessed  seal ;  nor  the 
Son  ;  nor  the  Father.  But  God  is  found  to  be  merely  the  arbi- 
trary author  of  the  certain  natures;  which  leaves  no  foundation 
for  gospel  salvation,  viz.  a  voluntary  faith.  But  we  have  learn- 
ed irom  the  Scriptures,  that  the  power  of  choosing  and  refusing, 
arising  from  free  will,  ivroxgarogixii^  is  given  by  the  Lord  to 
men ;  and  therefore  we  repose  with  an  immoveable  decision,  in 
the  scheme  of  faith,  exhibiting  a  prompt  and  zealous  spirit,  be- 
cause we  have  chosen  life,  and  believed  in  God  through  his 
voice.  And  whoever  believes  the  Word,  knows  the  thing  true; 
for  the  Word  is  truth.'* 

As  to  ^Ae  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  Clement  probably  believed 
in  the  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  soul  is  sent 
from  heaven  and  infused  into  the  body,  which  then  becomes 
conscious.  But  he  refutes  the  notion,  that  the  soul  is  itself  God, 
or  a  part  of  Grod.' 

On  the  dreation  and  faU  of  Adam,  etc.  he  thus  writes.  '*In 
addition  to  all,  they  ought  to  know  this,  that  we  are  bom  with 
an  adaptation,  by  nature,  to  virtue ;  not,  indeed,  so  that  we  have 
it  from  the  commencement  of  existence,  but  we  are  fitted  to  ac- 
quire it.  On  this  principle,  is  solved  the  doubt,  started  for  us 
by  the  heretics,  Whether  Adam  was  formed  perfect,  rilttog,  or 
imperfect.^  And,  if  imperfect,  how  is  the  work  of  a  perfect 
God  impetfeet9  and,  above  all,  man  9  But,  if  perfect,  how  does 
he  transeress  the  commandments  ?  They  shall  then  bear  from 
us,  that  be  was  not  made  perfect,  at  his  formation,  but  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  acquisition  of  virtue.  But  it  contributes  much  to  vir- 
tue, that  he  was  made  with  an  adaptation  to  its  attainment  The 
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destga  is,  that  we  should  be  saved  of  our  own  selves.  This, 
therefore  is,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  it  should  move  of  itself. 
Being  then  rational,  and  as  philosophy  pertains  to  reason,  we 
possess  something  akin  to  it.  And  adaptedness  is,  indeed,  a  bear* 
ingj  ipopi,  towards  virtue,  but  not  virtue  itself.  All,  therefore,  as 
I  said,  are  naturally  formed  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue ;  but  one 
applies  himself  more,  and  another  less,  to  knowledge  apd  practice. 
Hence  some  attain  to  perfect  virtue ;  and  others  arrive  at  a  de* 
gree  of  it ;  while  some,  again,  although  otherwise  of  good  quali- 
ties, ivqivelg,  turn  away  in  the  contrary  direction.''^ 

Again,  speculating  on  the  formation  of  the  body  of  man,  be 
says  :  ^^  Man,  simply  considered,  is  formed  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  body  is  united  ;  for  it  is  not  produc- 
ed without  form  and  shapeless,  in  the  workshop  of  nature,  where 
the  generation  of  man  is  mysterbusly  perfected,  art  and  essence 
being  both  common.  And  each  man  is  characterized  by  the 
mark  imprinted  on  his  soul  by  the  things  which  he  shall  choose. 
According  to  this,  we  say,  that  Adam  was  perfect,  as  to  his  form- 
ation ;  for  nothing  was  wanting  to  him  of  those  things  which 
characterize  the  idea  and  form  of  man.  But  he,  in  coming  in- 
to being,  received  perfection,-— became  completely  a  man,  eo- 
dowed  with  free  will.  That  he  should  then  choose,  and  much 
more,  that  he  should  choose  what  was  forbidden,  is  not  the  fault 
of  God,  but  of  him  who  thus  chose."* 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above,  that  Clement  considered  the 
moral  state  of  infants,  and  the  original  state  of  Adam  before  he 
began  to  act,  as  essentially  Uie  same,  'being  endowed  indeed  with 
an  adaptation  to  virtue,  but  not  virtuous  in  fact.' — ^But  let  us 
proceed  with  his  views  of  the  fall. 

Considering  free  will,  as  man's  noblest  prerogative,  he  says; 
**  This  nobleness  is  shown  in  xhoosing  and  practising  the  best 
things.  But  wherein  did  such  nobleness  of  his,  benefit  Adam  ? 
and  that,  as  bis  father  was  no  mortal  ?  for  himself  was  the  fath- 
er of  men  who  exist  from  generatbn.  Following  his  wife,  be 
eagerly  chose  base  things,  and  neglected  wbat*  are  true  and 
comely ;  by  which  he  exchanged  an  immortal  for  a  mortal  life ; 
but  not  forever."'  And  elsewhere,  he  says :  "  the  malignant 
serpent  formerly  drew  Eve, — and  now  draws  others  into  death."* 
**  The  first  man,  once  inhabiting  Paradise,  sported  freely,  as  the 
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little  child  of  Ood.  But  after  he  had  subjected  himself  to  vo* 
luptuousoess^  (for  the  serpent  suggested  such  pleasure,  as  he 
crept  upon  his  Delly,  an  earthly  Wce^  seduced  by  depraved  lusts 
the  child  grew  up  in  disobedience.  And  disobeying  his  father, 
he  dishonoured  God.  How  powerful  was  pleasure !  Man,  loos- 
ed through  sinsplicity,  was  found  bound  to  sins.  The  Lord, 
desiring  to  loose  him  from  these  bonds  again,  assumed  flesh,''etc.^ 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  Scripture  account  is  allegorical. 
**  But  although  it  was  nature  [not  the  serpent]  that  led  them, 
as  also  irrational  animals,  ngog  ^Tuudonottup^  intunj&rjoap  di 
'd'ottov  17  ngooiixop  ^p  m  vda*  mipimoug,  being  induced  by  the 
deceit  [of  the  serpent].  The  judgment  of  God  was,  therefore, 
just  on  them,  as  they  would  not  await  his  will."> 

On  OTwnal  mh,  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  say  what  were  his 
views,  ft  is  plain,  from  wnat  has  already  been  quoted,  and 
from  much  more  which  might  be  adduced,  that  he  could  not 
consistently  hold  to  the  doctrine,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  embraced  by  muhitudes,  especially  since  the  days  of 
Augustine.  I  know,  indeed,  of  no  passage  in  his  writings, 
which  shows  that  he  considered  a  capacity  or  a  propensiiy  to 
sin,  as  being  itself  positively  sinful ;  as  he  certainly  did  not  con- 
sider an  'adaptedness  to  virtue,  as  being  itself  virtue/  as  we  have 
already  seen.  Yet  he  held  clearly  to  the  opinion,  that  all  men 
sin  ;  and  that  this  is  by  nature,  and  even  by  something  innate, 
as  appears  by  the  iblk>wing  incidental  remark,  which  I  will  give 
in  its  connexion.  ^  But  he,  [God,]  joyfully  accepts  the  pen- 
itence of  the  sinner,  delighting  in  penitence  which  folk>ws  trans- 
gressions. For  the  Word  alone  is  sinless.  For,  to  sin,  is  innate 
and  common  to  all, — to  ftiv  yag  iiafuxgtapHP,  naa$p  tfAg)Vtop  »ai 
noiPOP.  But  to  retum,  after  sin,  does  not  pertain  to  every 
man,  but  to  him  that  is  truly  excellent."  ^ 
'The  fottowing  passage  is  about  equally  difficult  and  curk>us, 
and  may  possibly  cast  some  light  on  his  views.  Arguing  against 
those  who  considered  generatbn  itself  to  be  sin,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds. '*  Ab  one  is  free  from  poUuium^  says  Job,  nai  even 
Aottgh  hit  life  be  but  one  day.  Let  them  tell  us,  Whence  was 
this  newborn  infant  guilty  of  fornication  ?  or  how  has  he  fallen 
QBder  the  curse  of  Adam,  who  has  done  nothing  ?  It  consequent- 
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ly  remains  for  them,  as  it  seems,  to  say,  that  generatioD  is  evil, 
and  not  only  the  generation  of  the  body,  but  also  that  of  the 
sonl;  for  the  body  is  formed  by  the  soul.  And  when  David  says, 
Iwii  conceived  in  sins^  and  in  iniquities  did  my  mother  long^ 
in  mygestation^  he  speaks  as  a  prophet  concerning  mother  Eve. 
But  Eve  was  the  mother  of  those  living ;  and  if  he  was  eonceiv^ 
ed  in  sins^  yet  he  was  not  himself  tn  sin^  nor  was  he  himself  sio. 
But  whether  each  one  who  turns  from  sin  to  faith,  turns  to  life 
from  the  custom  of  habitual  sin,  as  from  a  mother,  one  of  the 
twelve  prophets  shall  bear  me  testimony,  who  says,  VI  give 
my  first  bom  for  my  impieiyj  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul.  He  does  not  blame  him  who  said,  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply;  but  the  very  first  motions,  OQfAol^  after  generation,  io 
which  motions  we  know  not  God,  he  pronounces  to  be  impieties."^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  precisely,  what  this  writer  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  Scripture  passages  he  thus  quoted  ;  but 
we  see  very  clearly  what  he  did  not  understand  by  them. 
While  he  held  to  no  sin  previous  to  free  agency  f  it  is  not  very 
unnatural  for  him  to  speak  of  sin  before  birth,  as  be  supposed 
the  soul  to  exist  before  the  body,  and  to  have,  as  it  would  seem, 
an  intelligent  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  body. 

Besides  the  influence  of  evi|  spirits,  he  believed  in  two  sour- 
ces of  sin.  "  Although  men  do  myriads  of  things,  yet  there  are 
but  just  two  causes,  aQxal,  of  each  sin,  ignorance  and  weakness ; 
but  each  of  these  is  in  our  power,  since  we  are  neither  willing  to 
learn,  nor  to  restrain  lust.  By  one  of  these,  we  judge  incorrect- 
ly ;  by  the  other,  we  are  incompetent  to  the  executbn  of  right 
decisions. — Consequently,  two  kinds  of  discipline  are  ^leliveied, 
adapted  to  each  of  the  evils ;  for  the  one,  knowledge  and  the 
clear  exhibition  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures;  for  the  other, 
a  system  of  practice,  aaxija^,  according  to  the  Word,  guided  by 
faith  and  fear."^ 

But  while  error  in  the  mind  thus  efikcted  the  heart  and  life, 
Clement  believed  no  less  in  the  power  of  the  heart  to  guide  the 
belief;  as  will  appear  from  a  passage  which  willi  at  the  same 
time,  teach  us  something  else. 

<^  But,  as  it  appears,  every  heresy  has,  as  its  origin,  not  ears 
which  hear  what  is  useful,  but  such  as  are  open  only  to  things 
that  pertain  to  pleasure;  for  any  one  would  be  healed,  if  he  were 
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only  wining  to  obey  the  truth.  There  18  a  three-fold  mode  of 
ctiriog  this  coaceitedness,  as  also  every  affection;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause ;  how  it  may  be  removed  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
systematic  exercise  and  custom  of  the  soul  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  things  it  rightly  decides  upon."^ 

Clement  also  believed  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
changing  the  heart,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  clause 
in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  new  man  transformed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God."a 

Origen.  He,  like  his  predecessors,  believed  in  the  three-fold 
nature  of  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  of  which  the  spirit,  nvivfia, 
is  the  best,  as  not  beinz  infected  with  sin,  and  as  existing  in  the  con- 
science, and  being  able  to  discern  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  effi- 
cacious in  the  saints.  The  soul,  though  one  substance,  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  rational  and  the  irrational.  And  the  irrational  is 
again  divided  into  the  two  aflfections  of  desire  and  anger*  This  soul 
is  capable  of  good  and  evil,  and  holds  a  middle  rans  between  the 
body  and  the  spirit.  The  body  is  a  temporary  and  troublesome 
adjunct ;  and  by  its  lusts,  is  often  the  seat  and  cause  of  sin  to  the 
soul.  The  human  soul  is  immaterial  and  invisible,  and  has  some 
affinity  to  God  ;  while  the  soul  of  a  brute,  is  its  blood.' 

Concerning /ree-unV/,  he  had  at  least  as  exalted  an  opinion  as 
that  already  extracted  from  Clement. 

He  regarded  it  as  the  grand  characteristic  and  prime  glory  of 
a  rational  being ;  and  contends  that  whoever  denies  this  free- 
will, virtually  denies,  not  merely  our  responsibility  as  moral  agents, 
but  our  power  to  reason,  and  even  our  very  consciousness. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  own  language 
on  this  topic.  We  shall  thus  see,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  same 
things  were  then  thought  and  said,  which  we  now  hear  repeat- 
ed,— and  perhaps  something  more.  Here  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
my  design  in  the  passages  marked  in  half-quotation,  not  only  to 
do  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  but  to  give  an  exact 
translation  of  all  the  terms  which  are  particularly  important  to 
the  leading  sentiments  of  the  passage,  or  to  the  chief  question  I 
have  in  view.  The  passage  from  which  I  first  draw  is  found 
in  his  work  on  prayer,  where  he  is  answering  the  old  objection 
from  decrees — an  objection  which  every  caviller  down  to  the 
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present  time,  supposes  to  be  a  new  and  sage  discoverj  of  his 
own.  This  objection,  Origen  states  in  all  its  strength,  and  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  following  is  one  of  these  forms.  *'  Any 
particular  individual  is'  either  one  of  those  who  were  elected  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  who  cannot  possibly  fall 
from  this  election,  and  therefore  he  need  not  pray ;  or  he  was 
not  elected  nor  predestinated,  and  he  prays  in  vain ;  and  should 
be  pray  a  thousand  times,  he  would  not  be  beard." — *'  For  the 
solution  of  objections  which  thus  go  to  paralyse  prayer,  I  think 
the  following  things  may  pro6tably  be  premised."  He  then  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  motion  of  which  di&rent 
kinds  of  things  are  susceptible,  as  stones,  plants,  and  animals; 
and  speaks  of  them  as  either  moved  from  without  or  from  xxAtk- 
in.  *  The  third  kind  of  motion  is  that  of  animals ;  which  is 
called  motion  yrom  themselves.  But  the  motion  o(  rationed  be- 
ings, I  think  is  motion  of  themselvesj  diavtiS¥*  But  if  we  take 
away  from  an  animal  this  moihn  from  himself  an  avtov,  he  can 
no  longer  be  recognized  as  an  animal,  but  will  be  either  like  a 
plant  which  is  moved  by  nature  only,  or  like  a  stone  which  is 
mipelled  by  something  from  abroad.  But  if  any  one  follows  his 
own  motion,  since  we  may  call  this  being  moved  by  hinself  it  is 
necessarily  rational.  They,  therefore,  who  will  have  nothing  to 
be  in  our  power,  must  necessarily  admit  this  most  foolish  thing  ; 
first,  that  we  are  not  living  beings  ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  are 
not  rational.  But,  as  if  moved  by  some  one  from  abroad  and 
not  moving  ourselves,  we  may  be  said  to  do  by  hxm^  what  we 
think  ourselves  to  do.  Besides,  let  any  one  understandingly  in- 
spect the  things  of  which  himself  is  the  subject,  and  see  if  be 
can  shamelessly  say,  that  he  does  not  himself  will,  and  he  does 
not  himself  eat,  and  does  not  himself  walk,  nor  himself  assent  to 
receive  some  opinions,  nor  discard  others  as  false.  As,  then, 
there  are  some  dogmas  to  which  a  man  can  never  be  induced, 
although  ten  thousand  times  over  he  artfully  arranges  the  proofs 
for  this  purpose  and  employs  pursuasive  language;  so  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  be  brought  so  to' think  of  human 
things  as  though  nothing  were  left  in  our  power.  For,  who  set- 
tles down  in  the  belief,  that  nothing  is  comprehensible  f — And 
who  is  there  that  does  not  blame  the  son  that  fails  in  filial  duty  ? 
or  blame  and  censure  the  adulteress  as  base?  For  the  truth  im- 
Is  and  necessitates  one,  in  spite  of  a  myriad  of  plausible  thbgs 
e  may  invent,  to  break  forth  in  such  cases,  either  in  applauses 
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or  censures,  as  though  there  were  something  still  kept  in  our 
power  as  the  foundation  of  praise  and  blame.' 

'But  if  freewill  is  preserved  to  us,  with  its  ten  thousand  pro- 
pensities to  virtue  or  to  vice ;  and  again,  with  its  propen- 
sities to  what  is  fitting  or  to  what  is  improper  ;  all  this,  togeth- 
er with  other  things,  was  necessarily  Known  to  God,  before 
it  took  place,  i.  e.  from  the  creation  and  foundation  of  the  world 
just  as  it  was  to  be.  And  in  all  things  which  God  foreordains, 
accordingly  as  he  foresaw  respecting  each  act  of  our  freewill, 
his  decree  was  according  to  what  was  requisite  to  each 'move- 
ment of  our  freewill,  and  what  would  be  meet  for  himself,  on 
the  part  of  providence,  and  to  what  was  to  occur  according  to 
the  connexion  of  the  things  to  take  place ;  yet,  not  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things  that  are  to  take  place 
and  that  are  to  be  produced  from  our  freewill,  according  to  our 
spontaneous  action.  For  even  on  the  supposition  that  God  did 
not  know  future  events,  we  could  not,  on  that  ground,  boast  that 
tpe  should  do  these  things  and  think  these  things.  But  this  ad- 
vantage on  the  other  hand  accrues  from  foreknowledge,  viz.  that 
each  thing  in  our  power  receives  an  assignatbn  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  universe  which  is  beneficial  to  the  condition  of  the  world.'^ 

It  might  be  gratifying  to  go  on  with  his  argument,  and  see  how 
he  avails  himself  of  these  principles,  in  removing  the  objection  to 
prayer,  as  above  stated ;  but  it  would  be  rather  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose.  Enough  is  already  involved  in  these  statements 
to  show  that  Origen  believed  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  man, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  also  believed  in  the  perfect  foreknow- 
ledge and  foreordination  of  God. 

Origen,  moreover,  believed  in  our  dependence  on  divine  influ- 
ence, in  some  sense,  to  aid  freewill  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
According  to  the  translation  of.  Rufinus,  **  he  pronounced  man's 
purpose  alone,  and  by  itself,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  good,  for  it  is  by  divine  aid  that  it  is  led  to  whatever  is 
perfected."^  But  his  sentiments  on  this  point  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear from  the  following  statement,  which  he  thus  begins,  in  the 
style  of  a  truly  biblical  scholar.  *  In  one  place  the  apostle  does 
not  ascribe  it  to  God,  that  a  vessel  is  formed  to  honour  or  to  dis- 
honour, but  refers  the  whole  to  us,  saying, tf  anyone  $haU  puri- 
fy himself  he  $haU  be  a  f>e$$el  eanctijUd  unio  honour^  and  use- 
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ful  to  the  master,  as  prepared  to  every  good  work.  lo  another- 
placcy  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  us,  but  seems  to  refer  tbe  whole 
to  God,  saying,  The  potter  hath  power  over  the  clay  to  make  of 
the  same  lump  one  vessel  vnto  honour  and  another  unto  dishon'* 
our.  Now  the  things  spoken  by  him,  are  not  contradictory  ; 
and  we  must  therefore  reconcile  both;  and  derive  from  both  one 
perfect  sense.  Neither  is  our  liberty  without  tbe  wiseefBciency, 
intariifitl,  of  God  ;  nor  does  this  efficiency  of  God  necessitate 
us  to  proceed  in  our  course  unless  we  also  conduce  somewhat  to 
the  good  that  is  effected.  Neither  does  freewill  cause  any  one 
to  be  unto  honour  or  to  dishonour,  without  the  efficiency  of  God, 
and  the  disposal,  xajixQV^^^,  of  what  is  according  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  freewill.  Nor  does  the  will  of  God  alone  form  any 
one  to  honour  or  to  dishonour,  unless  he  have  some  matter  of 
difierence  inclining  the  choice  to  the  worse  or  the  better.'^ 

But  while  it  is  thus  plain,  that  Origen  held  both  to  freewill 
and  to  our  dependence  on  divine  influence,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
still  more  abundantly  plain,  that  both  he  and  Clement  belonged 
to  that  class  of  divines  who  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  put  forth 
all  their  strength  in  vindication  of  human  freedom.  Rarely  does 
he  mention  dependence  ;  and  then,  almost  always,  with  some 
saving  clause  to  guard  against  an  encroachment  on  Mhe  prime 
glory  of  man.' 

This  extreme  caution,  aU  on  one  side,  doubtless  contributed 
to  bring  his  orthodoxy  into  suspicion,  and  to  curtail  the  influ- 
ence and  the  usefulness  of  his  writings,  in  ^subsequent  ages. 
We  may  also  well  suppose,  that,  in  its  consequences  it  gave  oc- 
casion, in  a  subsequent  age,  for  the  extreme  leaning  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  opposite  direction.  The  like  extremes  have  been 
alternately  producing  each  other,  down  to  the  present  day  :  and 
especially  since  the  time  of  Arminius.  And  this  extreme  pro- 
pensity, in  these  early  christian  philosophers,  was  doubtless  oc- 
casioned by  their  abhorrence  of  the  stoical  doctrines  of  fate. 

Origen's  opinions  respecting  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls, 
and  the  occasion  of  their  being  doomed  to  this  earthly  condition, 
have  already  been  adduced,  while  considering  the  subject  of 
creation. 

As  to  manU  depravity^  Origen  tatight,  that  although  the  sou! 
comes  into  the  world,  under  the  load,  and  for  the  punishment, 
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of  guilt  contracted  in  a  previous  state,  still  it  has  the  image  ofGod* 
He  however  makes  a  distinction  between  the  image  and  the  lioi* 
Uiivde  of  God  ;  and  considers  our  image  of  (Sod,  as  nothing  but 
the  image  of  the  Word,  who  is  the  true  image  of  God.  StUl  he 
did  not  unifornCiiy  adhere  |o  this  distinction.  He  thus  expresses 
himself,  as  appears  by  the  Latin  of  Rufinus :  *'  But  if  anyone  dares 
to  attribute  substantial  corruption  to  him  who  was  made  after  the 
image  and  similitude  of  God,  he  extends  the  cause  of  impiety, 
as  I  think,  even  to  the  Son  of  God  himself.  For  he  is  called^ 
in  Scripture,  the  image  of  God.  Or  he  who  thus  decides  will 
certainly  impugn  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  asserts  that 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God ;  in  whom  the  marks  of 
the  divine  image  are  manifestly  recognized,  not  in  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  form  is  marred,  but  by  prudence  of  mind,  by 
justice,  by  moderation,  by  fortitude,  by  wisdom,  by  skill,  and 
finally,  by  the  whole  chorus  of  virtues,  which,  since  they  are  in 
God  by  substance,  may  be  in  man  by  industry  and  by  imitatk>a 
of  God  ;  as  the  Lord  also  points  out  in  the  gospel,  saying,  Be  ye 
also  merciful^  as  your  Father  is  merciful;  and  Be  ye  perfect  ^  as 
your  Father  is  perfect.  Hence  it  is  evidently  shown,  that  in 
God  all  these  virtues  always  exist ;  nor  can  they  ever  accede 
or  depart ;  but  to  men,  each  one  is  acquired  singly  and  by  de- 
grees," etc.^ 

He  elsewhere  speaks  of  this  image,  as  delineated  in  roan 
at  the  beginning,  and  still  preserved,  although  always  polluted 
with  sins.' 

Asio  the  hisotry  ofAdam^  Origen  thinks  much  of  it  to  "be  an 
allegory,  representing  real  facts  in  sensible  images.  ''  Who  is 
such  a  fool,''  he  exclaims,  "  as  to  think  that  God,  in  the  manner 
of  a  husbandman^  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  made 
in  it  a  visible  and  tangible  tree  of  life,  so  that  life  might  have 
been  acquired  by  tasting  its  fruit  with  bodily  teeth?"  etc.^ 

Again,  he  thus  chastises  Celsus  for  cavilling  at  the  account  of 
the  creation  of  Eve  from  a  rib  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam 
while  asleep.  ''  Nor  does  he  produce  the  passage,  which  itself 
might  make  the  hearer  understand,  that  it  was  spoken  figura- 
tively ;  and  he  was  not  willing  to  appear  to  know,  that  such 
things  are  interpreted  allegorically."^    He  then  goes  on  to  show 
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that  these  things  maj  as  properly  be  interpreted  allegoricallyy  as 
what  Hesiod  has  said  about  Pandora,  etc. 

A  few  pages  further  on,  he  takes  up  the  following  invective  of 
the  same  caviller.  "  The  account  given  by  Moses^  says  Cekus, 
tnosi  impiously  introduces  God  as  being  feeble  evenfrotn  the 
beginnings  ana  unable  to  persuade  even  a  single  matt,  whom  he 
formed.^*  To  this  says  Origen,  '  we  shall  reply,  that  the  assertion 
IS  of  similar  iinport  as  if  one  should  inveigh  on  the  introduction 
of  evil,  which  God  has  not  been  able  so  to  prevent  that  even  any 
one  man  has  been  found,  from  the  beginning,  who  has  not  tasted 
of  evil.  And  now,  in  like  manner  as  in  tnis  case  where  those 
who  are  careful  to  vindicate  providence,  vindicate  it  by  no  few 
nor  contemptible  arguments,  so  likewise  in  respect  to  Adam  and 
his  sin  will  they  philosophize,  who  know  that  in  Hebrew  the 
word  Adam  signifies  man  ;  and  that  in  those  things  which  seem 
to  respect  Adam,  Moses  gives  a  philosophical  account  of  things 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  man  in  general.  For  in  Adam^  as 
the  Word  says,  all  die^  and  are  condemned  in  the  similitude  of 
AdamU  transgression.  Thus  the  divine  Word  speaks  these 
things  not  so  much  concerning  any  one,  in  particular,  as  con- 
cerning the  whole  race.  For  in  the  course  of  the  things  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  one,  that  which  belonged  to  Adam  is  common 
to  all  men ;  and  those  respecting  the  woman,  are  not  spoken  res- 
pecting her  merely.  And  the  man,  expelled  from  Paradise  with 
nis  wife,  and  clothed  with  coats  of  skin,  (which  God  made  for 
sinning  men  on  account  of  their  transgression,)  contains  some 
secret  and  mystic  import,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  soul,  which, 
according  to  rlato,  shed  its  wings  and  fell  down  bitherward  till 
it  could  find  something  firm  to  stand  on.'^ 

Origen,  in  bis  commentary  on  Romans  and  elsewhere,  informs 
us  of  iJbis  lofty  and  mystic  import  of  the  coats  of  skin,  etc.  He 
supposes  Paradise  to  be  heaven,  where  souls  were  placed  at  their 
creation,  and  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  reason  of  their 
defection,  and  sent  into  this  lower  world.  The  skins,  with 
which  our  first  parents  were  clothed,  were  their  earthly  bodies. 
And  be  supposes  each  one  to  be  sent  into  just  such  a  situation 
as  the  degree  of  his  previous  guilt  has  merited.  This  theory  of 
his,  which  has  already  been  more  fully  detailed  under  the  topic 
of  Creation^  taken  in  its  connexion  with  his  views  of  freewill,  was 
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bis  grand  solvent  for  all  the  difficult  questions  that  can  be 
brought  from  those  two  proli6c  sources  of  trouble  to  the  specu- 
lating world,  the  origin  of  evU  and  the  diversities  of  human  cou' 
diAon  to  which  men  are  here  bom.  He  gloried  gready  in  this 
theory,  as  enabling  him  to  meet  such  olriecttons  much  better  than 
those  gnostics  could,  who  bad  devised,  for  the  same  purpose,  tbe 
6gment  of  an  original  difierence  in  tbe  souk  of  men,  as  first  cre- 
ated, which  laid  the  foundation  for  their  diftrent  allotments  in 
thislife-i 

From  tbe  above,  it  would  seem,  that  Origen's  views  of  orwf- 
nal  n»,  could  not  be  tbe  same  as  those  afterwards  inculcated  07 
Augustine,  especially  as  regards  its  connexion  with  Adam*  Ac- 
cording to  Origen,  our  souls  all  fell  into  difierent  degrees  of  sin 
before  Adam  came  into  this  life,  and  even  bdbre  tbe  creation  of 
this  world.  But  though  man  is  thus  a  sinner  before  be  is  born, 
yet  Origen  supposes  sin  in  him  to  be  dead  during  infancy ;  and 
then  to  revive  again  in  mature  years.  He  also  supposes  man  to 
be  naturally  prone  to  sin  ;  and  that  all  have  in  fact  sinned,  except 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.  He  also  speaks  of  a  corporal  necessity  of 
sinning ;  by  which,  however,  he  seems  only  to  mean  a  powerful 
propensity  or  temptation,  arising  from  tbe  appetites  and  passions, 
and  especially  from  the  passion  against  which  he  was  so  prompt 
to  place  a  thorough  guard.  In  these  cases  he  supposes  we  may 
sin  without  any  temptation  from  Satan.  The  style  in  which  be 
philosophizes  on  tliispoint,  is  much  the  same  with  what  has  since 
been  employed.  The  desire  for  natural  good  becomes  too 
strong  for  restraint  by  moral  precepts,  while  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  yet  immature.  Among  other  instances  which  be  brings 
be  thus  speaks  of  temperance  in  eating,  with  regard  both  to  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  which  may  be  innocently  received* 
His  ethics  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  close  and  discriminating. 
'^  I  do  not  indeed  think,"  says  he, "  that  this  could  have  been 
so  observed  by  men,  although  there  had  been  no  incitement  of 
the  devil,  that  no  one  would  have  exceeded  the  proper  limits  in 
food,  before  they  bad  learnt  it  by  long  use  and  experience." 
Just  so  of  other  human  afl^tions,  as  sorrow,  anger,  love  of  mo- 
ney, etc' — Still  he  believed  at  least  enough  in  satanic  influence. 
As  one  illustration  of  his  faith  on  tbb  part  of  anthropologr,  I  may 
here  remark,  that,  in  this  same  connexbui  he  speaks  ot  the  de- 
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▼il  BB  takiDg  possession  of  those  passions  and  appelitesi  whieh 
men  will  not  restrain,  and  driving  the  self-resigned  victims  todis* 
traction,  in  the  courses  to  which  they  give  up  tbeoiselves. 
Thus  men  become  mad  through  love,  grief,  anger,  avarice,  etc. 
He  also  speaks  of  other  causes  of  sin,  such  as  example. 

But  notwithstanding  his  prevailing  delight  in  such  views  as 
these,  on  the  subject  of  human  sin  in  this  world,  there  are  still 
some  passages  in  his  works,  in  which  he  holds  language  of  appa- 
rently a  different  strain.  Thus  he  assigns  the  sinfulness  of  iniaiits 
as  the  reason  for  their  being  baptized,  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, and  of  sacrifices  being  ofifered  for  them,  under  the  old. 
The  following  is  one  instance.  "  But  the  prophets,  designing  to 
indicate  something  wise  respecting  matters  of  generation,  say 
that  sacrifice  is  offered  for  sin,  even  for  those  just  born,  as  not 
being  free  from  sin.  They  even  say,  /  uhu  conceived  in  nn,  etc. 
and  they  also  show,  that  sinners  are  alienated  from  their  birth ; 
strangely  affirming  this,  too,  that  they  went  astray  from  the  unmb^ 
they  spoke  lies.^^^  Were  it  not  for  the  passages  oi  Scripture  here 
adduced,  we  might  suppose  Origen  to  have  in  his  mind  the  sios 
committed  in  their  former  state.  As  it  is,  perhaps  be  would  ex- 
plain himself  as  referring,  in  some  measure,  to  the  sinfulness  of 
character  they  there  contracted.  But  how  he  would  show  the 
consistency  of  what  he  here  intimates,  with  his  notbn,  ^  that  in- 
nate sinfulness  is  dormant  in  infancy,'  it  is  at  least  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  imagine. 

.  Again,  in  commenting  on  Romans,  he  speaks  of  the  '  double 
sense  to  be  given  to  the  phrase,  body  of  sin.  According  to  one 
of  these  senses,  the  body  consists  of  our  lusts,  of  which  fornk^a- 
tion,  avarice,  etc,  are  members,  and  the  devil  is  the  head.  The 
other  sense  is  the  literal  one,  in  which  the  apostle  may  be  under- 
stood to  have  pronounced  our  very  body  a  body  ofstn^  whk^b  is 
to  be  received  according  to  the  import  in  whk^h  David  said  of 
himself,  I  was  conceived  in  sin,  etc.  The  apostle,  likewise,  in 
other  places  says,  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  7  And  again,  he  calls  our  body  a  body  of  weakneu. 
But  concerning  the  Saviour,  he  says,  in  a  certain  place,  that  be 
pame  in  the  likeness  of  sinjvl  fleshy  that/br  sin  he  might  condemm 
sin  in  the  flesh*  In  this  the  apostle  shows,  that  our  flesh  is,  in- 
deed, the  flesh  of  sin  ;  but  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  only  like  the 
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flesh  of  SID ;  for  it  was  not  conceived  from  the  seed  of  man,  but 
the  Holy  Soirii  came  upon  Mary^  and  the  power  of  ike  Highr 
tit  overehaaovfed  her^  etc. — ^Tbe  body  of  sin  is,  therefore,  our 
body.  Neither  is  Adam  described  as  having  known  his  wife 
Eve  and  begotten  Cain,  until  after  sin.  And  6nally,  in  the  law 
it  is  commanded,  that  a  sacrifice  be  offered  for  an  infant  who 
should  be  born,  a  pair  of  turtle  doveiy  or  two  young  pigeom  ; 
one  of  them  as  an  offering  for  sin,  and  the  other  as  a  buumt  of- 
fering. For  what  sin  is  this  young  bird  offered  ?  Can  the  child 
just  bom,  have  sinned  ?  And  yet  it  Aoi  m,  for  which  a  sacri* 
fice  is  commanded  to  be  ofl^red,  and  by  which  it  is  denied  that 
any  one  is  clean,  no  not  even  if  his  life  be  that  of  but  a  single 
day.  Concerning  this,  therefore,  even  David  is  believed  to  have 
said  what  we  have  above  related,  in  $in$  did  my  mother  conceive 
me*  For,  according  to  history,  no  sin  of  his  mother  js  mentioned. 
On  this  account,  too,  the  church  has  received  a  tradition,  to  give 
baptism  even  to  little  children,  parvtc/ii.  For  they,  to  whom  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  mysteries  were  committed,  knew  that  there 
is,  in  all,  the  natural  filth  of  sin,  which  needs  to  be  washed  away 
by  water  and  the  Spirit ;  on  account  of  which  filth,  even  the  bo- 
dy itself  is  called  a  body  of  sin ;  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some  of 
those  who  introduce  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  varkMis 
bodies,  for  the  oflfences  which  the  soul  committed  in  some  other 
body,  but  for  the  very  thing  that  is  e&cted  in  the  body  of  sin  and 
body  of  death  and  weakness.'^ 

As  his  commentary  on  Romans  is  extant  only  in  the  Latin 
translation  by  Rufinus,  the  above  passage  is  doubtless  more  dif- 
fuse than  the  original ;  yet  we  need  not  doubt  its  substantial  au- 
thenticity, especially  as  the  same  sentiments  are  elsewhere  found 
in  the  writings  of  Origen. 

In  commenting  on  the  phrase,  let  not  $in  therrfore  reign  in 
your  mortal  bodies^  he  says  that  this  passage  teaches  us  that 
^*  sin  has  a  kind  of  seat  and  kingdom  in  the  body."  And  a  lit- 
tle farther  on,  he  says  that "  the  apostle  pronounces  all  sins  to  be 
works  of  the  flesh.— But  if  you  inquire  how  even  hereeiee  are 
numbered  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  you  will  find  them  to 
proceed  from  the  sense  of  the  flesh ;  for  thus  the  aposde  speaks 
concerning  a  certain  one,  in  vain  puffed  up  by  the  seme  of  hie 
Jleshf  and  not  holding  the  headJ^ 

1  Com.  in  Rom.  L.  V.  9.  p.  263  sq. 
*  Com.  in  Rom.  L.  YL  1.  p.  374. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  81 
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From  bi«  last  rmnark,  it  h  obvious,  that  Origan,  kiod  as  ha 
was  to  the  heretics,  had  still  the  same  view  of  the  '  source  of  the 
disease,'  as  that  already  quoted  from  bis  predecessor,  i.  e.  the 
sinful  propensities  of  men. 

It  may  now  be  well,  again  to  turn  the  tablet,  and  read  awhile 
on  the  other  side,  lest  a  false  impresskm  be  left  of  the  prevailing 
views  of  the  great  metaphysician,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  hu- 
man sin.  And  as  the  assertion  has  already  been  made,  that  ho 
considered  sin  as  dormant,  during  our  infancy,  we  will  look  at  a 
passage  which  will  authenticate  this  assertion,  b  coooexioa  with 
Other  matters  to  our  present  purpose. 

Commenting  on  Romans,  ne  comes  to  the  folbwing  declare* 
tions  of  the  apostle :  *<  For  without  tko  law^  fin  if  diad.     Tea 
I  was  alive  without  the  law  once.     But  when  the  commandment 
tame^  em  refti»ed  and  Idiedy  etc*     Concerning  most  of  these 
things,"  continues  Origen,  *^  I  have  distinctly  treated   above ; 
therefore,  that  we  may  not  too  frequently  revolve  the  same  thiogs» 
we  will  briefly  recall  to  memory  what  was  said.     Sin  then  with- 
out law,  is  dead  in  us,  i.  e»  before  the  rational  capacity  through 
age  becomes  vigorous  within  us,  as  1  showed  when  I  adduced 
the  example  of  a  boy  striking  or  reproaching  his  father  or  moth- 
er.    In  this,  according  to  the  law  which  forbids  one  to  strike  his 
father  or  mother,  sin  appears  to  be  committed.      But  this  sin  is 
mM  10  be  dead,  because  the  law  is  not  yet  present  in  the  boy, 
to  teach  him,  that  what  he  does  is  not  lawful.      Bui  now  it  is 
certain,  that  Paul,  and  that  all  men,  were  once  alive  without 
this  law,  i.  e.  in  their  puerile  age ;  because  all,  through  this 
period,  are  alike  incapable  of  this  natural  law.    For  how  can 
jPaul  be  proved  ever  to  have  lived  without  the  law  of  Moses, 
since  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
lirews,  and  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  law  ?    But,  m  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  even  be 
lived  once,  viz.  in  childhood,  without  natural  law.      At  which 
t»me  lie  does  not  say,  there  b  no  sin  in  man ;  but  that  sin  b  dead 
and  afterwards  revives,  when  natural  law  coming  begins  to  pro- 
tribk  ooncupiscence :  whieh  hw  revives  sio,  as  though  it  were 
<}earf.    For  tbb  is  the  nature  of  sin,  vie.  lor  that  to  take  place, 
whkrh  law  forbids  to  take  place." 

*^But  sin  revivinffy  I  diedj  says  the  apoade.  /,  Who? 
Doubtless  the  touly  which  had  done  what  the  law  forbade.  For 
the  prophet  says,  the  soul  ^t  rinneth  it  shaU  die.  The  com- 
mand, therefore,  which  had  been  given  unto  life,  L  e«  to  the  soul 
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to  teach  it  the  works  of  life,  is  found  to  yield  death  unto  it,  since 
the  soul  does  not  so  much  By  from  the  prohibited  objects,  as 
the  more  ardently  seek  them." 

'<  Here  I  am  led  to  the  question,  How  he  should  speak  of  sin 
as  having  been  dead  and  reviving  again.  For  it  is  plain,  that  a 
thing  cannot  be  pronounced  dead,  unless  it  has  once  been  alive 
and  afterwards  ceased  to  live.  And  likewise  this  verv  affirma* 
tk>n,  U  revived i  indicates,  not  a  life  lately  given,  but  |a  former 
one  restored ;  for  the  word  revived  signi6es  to  live  again.^ 
Qrigen  then  refutes  *  the  aotbf^of  transmigratk>n,  from  the  eon» 
sideration,  that  our  souls  oouM  not  have  committed  sin,  while 
inhabiting  the  bodies  of  beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  where  th^ 
could  have  known  no  law,  and  could  therefore  have  been  guil- 
ty of  no  transgression.'  And  then  he  adds :  "  But  we  say,  that 
this  death  of  sin  was  given,  by  the  favour  of  God,  at  the  time 
when  we  were  living  without  law ;"  i.  e.  in  infancy,  when  we 
were  incapable  of  knowing  law.— ^'  That  b  called  law,  which 
teaches  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  to  be  avoided, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  it  teach  what  sort  of  a  thing  that  is 
which  is  to  be  avoided,  that  it  may  thereby  be  more  easily 
avoided.  For  no  one  can  avoid  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant." 
This  principle,  Origen  seems  to  have  introduced  here  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  the  position  just  assumed,  that  there 
can  be  no  sin  where  there  is  not  a  lawac^iMi%  understood;  and 
also  for  the  further  purpose  of  showing,  that  sin  is  not  to  be 
charged  on  the  law,  nor  consequendy  on  the  lawgiver.  The 
first  object  is  manifest  from  what  he  had  just  said  aiM)ut  the  dor- 
mancy of  sin  in  children  ;  and  the  last  is  equally  manifest  iirom 
the  sentence  with  which  he  follows  his  remark,  which  is  this. 
**  If  any  one,  therefore,  when  informed,  by  the  law,  of  what  he 
oueht  to  avoid,  instead  of  avoidmg,  does  the  thing,  he  will  appear 
inaeed  to  have  received,  by  occasbn  of  the  law,  the  knowledge 
of  not  doing  the  thing :  hot  the  law  had  not  therefore  taught  him 
in  order  that  he  should  do  what  he  ought  not,  and  die ;  but  that 
he  should  not  do,  and  live.  jTAifs,  Men,  Wn,  taking  oeeaeion  by 
the  commandmentfieduced  me,  and  by  it  slew  aie."^  And  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  sin,  here,  occording  to  Origen,  may  mean 
the  serpent ;  or  it  may  mean  sin  personified. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  great  catechist  of  the  third  century, 
^  reasoned  high*'  on  the  mysteries  of  man.  In  many  things,  his 
positmns  and  bis  reasoning  were  just  the  same  u  have  since  been 

^  Com.  in  Rom.  Lib.  VL  a  p.  301  sq. 
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employed  by  flooie  men  ia  every  age  down  to  the  present, 
pecially  in  respect  to  human  freedom,  and  the  nature  of  ain. 
At  the  same  time,  we  see  in  him  what  now  appears  the  perfeo 
tion  of  extravagance  in  a  roan  who  not  only  had  the  Bible, 
but  who  manifestly  studied  it  with  an  intensity  and  perseverance 
and  acuteness,  that  have  rarely  been  equalled.  Honesty  will 
also  compel  the  acknowledgment,  from  the  attentive  reader  of 
his  pages,  that  his  reverence  for  inspiration,  was  as  profound  as 
his  learning ;  nor  can  we  suspect  him  of  a  wilful  or  a  negligent 
perversion.  And  while  he  is  iyll  of  philosophical  theory,  he 
seems  always  equally  intent  on  proving  the  truth  of  his  specula- 
tions by  the  Scripture,  and  of  justifying,  by  these  same  theories, 
the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Yes ;  and  even  in  bis  wildest  notions, 
the  man  who  will  patiently  listen  to  his  whole  argument,  will 
hardly  know  which  most  to  wonder  at,  the  strangeness  of  his  hy- 
pothesis, or  the  number  of  texts  he  will  plausibly  adduce  in  its 
proof,  and  which,  in  turn,  he  will  as  plausibly  explain  by  it.— 
And,  then,  as  to  the  perspicuity  and  reach  of  his  intellect  in  the 
weaving  of  theories,  perhaps  the  whole  world  may  be  safely 
challenged  to  produce,  aside  from  revelation^  an  eaually  sublime 
and  consistent  system  on.  the  origin  and  progress  of  sinful  beings 
under  a  righteous  and  omniscient  Providence.  Give  him  his 
supposed  facts  respecting  the  antemundane  state  of  souls,  and  all 
is  much  clearer,  in  the  eye  of  such  philosophy  as  will  admit 
no  mystery,  than  much  of  what  is  even  now  cherished,  in  di- 
vers christian  systems  respecting  man. — ^A  most  proliGc  source 
of  error,  with  this  and  others  of  the  early  fathers,  was  that  of  be- 
ing literal  where  they  should  be  figurative,  and  figurative  where 
they  should  be  literal,  in  their  interpretations  of  Scripture.  And  in 
many  cases,  we  can  now  only  conjecture  whether  their  philoso- 
phy misguided  their  interpretation,  or  their  interpretation  bewil- 
dered their  philosophy. — Thanks  to  God  for  the  rock  of  inspi- 
ration !  It  still  remains  the  same.  And  thanks  to  him  for  the 
more  chastened  circumspection,  with  which  the  tedious  discus- 
sk)ns  of  centuries  have  compelled  philosophy,  in  many  respects,  to 
decipher  the  deeper  mysteries  engraven  upon  this  eternal  rock. 
While  simple  faith  has  always  read  its  chief  import  right,  and 
always  will,  profounder  investigation  will  find  increasing  occa- 
sion, as  it  reads  and  thinks,  to  rejoice  that  the  Origentj  are 
among  the  men  that  have  been.  His  good  thoughts,  which 
were  manv,  have  done  good  ever  since  he  wrote  them,  and  wHI 
do  good  forever ;    and  his  vain  thoughts,  however  great  the  evil 
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tbey  have  occasiooed,  are  not  in  vain  to  the  progress  of  the  hu-* 
man  mind.  They  have  filled,  and,  by  filling,  they  now  guard  a 
large  space  in  the  field  of  possible  conjecture,  from  the  excar^ 
sions  of  curious  and  aspiring  minds.  Actum  uU  The  efiect 
of  reading  his  ^orks,  is  a  more  exalted  and  grateful  estimate  of 
the  truths  of  revelation,  leaving  all  mysteries,  in  the  study  of 
man,  just  where  the  Maker  of  man  has  thus  seen  fit  to  leave 
them. 

As  to  the  charge  of  self-contradiction  in  the  writings  of  Ori- 
gen,  perhaps  the  shortest  way  for  his  admirers  will  be  to  admit 
it,  on  some  points,  partk^ularly  that  of  the  nooral  state  of  infants ; 
and  then  to  bring  the  like  charge  against  every  unflinching  phi- 
losopher who  has  written  even  half  as  much,  on  themes  so  intri- 
cate. And  if  their  defenders  bring  explanations,  the  friends  of 
Origen  may  then  urge,  that  his  *  dead  sin  in  the  bodies  of  infants, 
though  not  a  transgression  of  law,  nor  deserving  of  punishment,' 
Is  still  such  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  baptism  in  their  case. 
The  explanations  may  chance  to  be  equally  plausible, — and 
equally  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  reason. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  extent  to  which  the  more 
immediate  successors  of  Origen,  followed  him  in  his  peculiar 
speculations  on  anthropology ;  but  our  means  are  scanty.  Such 
as  they  are,  however,  we  now  proceed  with  them. 

Dionysiusj  A.  D.  233—267.  It  is  plain  that  this  father  held 
to  man's  freedom,  while  he  also  believed  God  to  be  the  eflicient 
cause  of  whatever  is  good  in  man.  Thus  he  speaks,  as  quoted 
by  Guerike :  *^  For  the  one  fountain  of  wisdom,  is  God — who 
is  the  one  originating  cause  and  giver  of  wisdom  ;  and  if  any 
one  partakes  of  it,  he  has  it  as  receiving  it  from  him ; — and  in 
his  hand  are  we  also,  and  our  reason  and  intelligence  and  prac- 
tical skill ;  for  from  no  other  source  came  there  ever  into  us 
anything  good  or  admirable ;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  sood,  it 
is  of  him  ;  and  any  thing  beautiful,  it  is  from  him."^ — He  did 
not,  like  Origen,  consider  the  history  of  Adam  an  allegory.' 

PieriuSf  A.  D.  265—282.  This  teacher  seems  **  faintly  to 
have  intimated  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  according  to  the  no- 
tk>ns  of  Origen.''* 


^  E  Niceta  apud  Routb.  Reliqu.   Sacr.  II.  406   sq.     Guer.  II. 
309. 
*  Eoutb.  ib.  p.  a05.  aq.  '  Guer.  U.  p.  335. 
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Pettr  Martyr,  A.  D.  '29& — 312.  His  first  discourse  on  the 
aoul,  18  eotitled,  "  Od  the  soul  as  having  not  previously  existed, 
nor  being  placed  in  the  body  in  a  sinning  state."  In  this  dis* 
oourse,  he  says ;  ^'  It  is  not  to  be  admitted,  that  souls  sinned  in 
heaven,  before  they  had  bodies;  nor  tbat  they  existed  at  all  be* 
fl>re  their  bodies ;  for  this  doctrine  belongs  to  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, and  is  foreign  and  adverse  to  those  who'would  live  godly 
in  Christ."! 

Didymut,  A.  D.  340^-*395.  From  this  distinguished  fol- 
lower of  Origeo,  we  may  well  expect  something  more  on  this 
subject  than  we  have  found  from  the  intermediate  teachers. 

Didymus  treats  largely  of  the  three-fold  nature  of  man,  as 
ooQsiatiog  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  like  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessors of  early  date.  It  will  be  needless  to  cite  passages,  as  the 
general  view  of  this  theory  has  already  been  given. 

In  respect  to  the  body,  it  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that  he 
did  not  regard  it  as  evil  by  nature.  His  argument  is  this :  "  If 
God  is  glorified  in  the  bod^  of  man,  as  set  forth  in  1  Cor.  6 :30, 
and  God  is  not  glorified  in  evil,  then  the  body  b  not  by  nature  eviL" 
And  further :  *'  If  it  is  by  nature  evil,  it  cannot  receive  sanctifica- 
lion.  If,  then,  it  receives  sanctification,  it  manifestly  cannot  be  evil 
by  nature.  For  whatever  is  by  nature  evil,  cannot  receive  good ; 
as  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  by  nature  good,  cannot  receive  evil."* 

Guerike  remarks,  that  a  lew  vestiges  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence  of  souls  are  to  be  found  in  this  author.  He  consid- 
ered the  souls  of  the  elect  to  be  spoken  of  by  Peter,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  first  epistle,  as  sojourning  here  below,  in  the 
character  of  strangers  upon  earth,  and  who  had  come  fromfao- 
other  world.' 

On  freewillj  he  speaks  in  decisive  tones,  and  wholly  in  its  fa- 
vour. Still  he  regards  man,  in  his  present  condition,  as  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  <*  The  soul  sufl!ers  in  consequence  of  its  connex- 
ion with  the  body  and  its  own  proper  will  and  choice  and  appe- 
tite for  knowledge.  For  since  the  body  holds  it  shut  up  within 
itself  in  blind  custody,  by  material  passions  it  draws  away  the 
soul  from  consort  with  God,  and  inclines  it,  as  I  believe,  dowih- 


^  Routh.  p.  346,  sq.    Guer.  IL  p.  337. 

*  Contr.  Manicb.  p.  907.  sq.    Guer.  II.  p.  360. 

3  Guer.  II.  p.  361. 
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ward  to  earth  and  eartbly  aolicitudes ;  and  thus  it  strives  to  rule 
the  soul,  which,  by  nature,  is  more  ooble,  and  as  much  more 
noble,  as  that  which  is  immortal  is  more  excellent  than  that  which 
is  mortal.  Moreover,  the  desire  of  gratifying  its  own  will,  and 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  draws  it  thither,  and  to  that  \{  tends,  as 
it  wishes  to  know  certain  things ;  and  since  it  has  not  a  correct 
and  safe  guide  for  the  way,  or  uses  the  custom  of  depraved  meO) 
the  soul  loses  its  way  and  hesitates  in  doubt,  and  at  length  in* 
considerately  embraces  some  opinion  to  which  it  may  chance  to 
be  borne,  and  thus  it  is  most  miserable,  because  while  seeking 
for  good  knowledge,  and  •  thinking  itself  to  have  found  it,  the 
soul  falls  into  base  opinions  and  is  depraved.''^  **  Hence,"  he  re- 
marks in  another  place,  **  it  is  not  wonderful,  if  men  do  other* 
wise  than  he  wishes  from  whom  they  have  received  their 
power.*** 

It  was  also  his  view,  that  a  creature  cannot  either  be  impecca*' 
Ue,  or  of  himself  put  away  his  sins.  **  Original  sin  is  inherent 
in  us;  that  sin  in  which  all  are  by  succession  from  Adam.** 
**  We  are  all  born  in  sin.'*  He  held  to  the  fall  from  a  sute  of 
pristine  holiness ;  and  understood  the  history  of  Adam  literally. 
*^  The  first  image  was  lost,"  and  that  which  we  now  bear,  is  far 
different  from  that  of  primitive  beauty.  Through  Christ  ^*  we  re» 
cover  the  delineated  image  and  likeness  of  Clod,  which  we  re* 
eeived  by  the  divine  inflation,  and  lost  by  sin ;  and  we  are  again 
found  such  as  we  were  made  at  the  first  formation,  without  sin) 
and  possessing  freedom  of  will."  Nor  did  he  suppose  little  chil* 
dren  to  sin ;  *'  but  they  are  prevented  by  their  age,  not  by  virtue." 
He  did  not  suppose  sin  to  be  natural^  nor  did  he  understand 
Paul  so  to  teach,  in  Eph.  3  :  3,  where  he  supposes  the  apostid 
to  mean  by  g>voH^  truly.  Nor  did  be  regard  our  wills  as  evi 
substances ;  nor  Judas  to  be,  in  this  sense,  evil.  Didyroos, 
therefore,  thought  that  there  was  a  continued  series  of  sinful 
sets,  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  Adam  onward,  but  denied  tbe 
wickedness  of  man  to  be  natural,  or  rather  phytitaL 

Such  is  the  sketch  which  Ouerike  presents,  and  for  which  he 
cites  authorities.'.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  much  of  what 
Didymus  says  against  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  by  nature,  appears 


1  Do  Trin.  III.  1.  *  Enarr.  in  I  PeLQ:  18. 

'  Guar.  IL  p.  363  aq. 
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to  be  said  against  the  Manichaeaos,  who  doubtless  held  to  phjfti- 
eal  depravity^  if  any  beings  ever  held  to  it. 

This  closes  our  summary  view  of  these  ancient  doctors,  on 
the  nature  oj  man.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  same  discussions 
which  are  still  so  rife  on  this  prolific  subject,  resounded  in  the 
halls  ofth^t  primitive  seat  of  clerical  science,  for  more  than  two 
centuries ; — and  nearly  in  the  same  style,  at  least  on  one  side  of 
the  great  subject.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  histori* 
cal  (act,  if  inference  there  be  in  favour  of  either  side  of  the  main 
question,  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  reader,  than  to 
the  scope  of  my  present  design. 

There  are,  however,  two  queries,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  thought  out  of  place,  if  here  proposed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  more  particularly  interested  in  the  past  history 
and  present  state  of  dogmatic  discussion.  The  first  question 
respects  the  progress  that  has  actually  been  made  in  this  impor- 
tant but  most  belligerous  department.  How  far  has  the  arena 
been  narrowed  ?  and  what  are  the  points  that  have  been  actual- 
ly settled  ?  Doubtless  there  are  some :  The  vagaries  of  Qrigea 
respecting  the  pre-existence  of  souls  and  some  connected  topics, 
though  they  found  advocates  in  this  same  school  till  its  close,  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  have  long  ago  been  aban- 
doned. An  immense  number  of  texts  in  the  Bible,  which  were 
once  of  contested  interpretatbn,  have  also  been  settled,  in  the  view 
of  disputants,  at  least  so  far  as  anthropology  is  concerned.  We 
are,  therefore,  with  gratitude,  to  acknowledge  a  real  advance. 
But  how  great  is  this  advance,  and  how  "  much  land  yet  re- 
mains to  be  possessed"  in  peace  ?  and  what  proportion  of  the 
boundaries  of  truth  on  this  subject,  have  yet  been  agreed  upon  ? 
Is  it  one  half?  or  only  the  one  thousandth  part  of  what  have 
generally  constituted  the  chief  matters  of  contest  ?  And,  further- 
more, (a  very  important  part  of  the  inquiry  surely,)  what  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  settling  the  preliminaries  that  are  re- 
quisite to  a  final  and  complete  adjustment  of  what  remains  in  con- 
troversy ? — such  preliminaries,  for  example,  as  the  canons  of 
sacred  interpretation,— *{be  legitimate  style  of  philosophizing  on 
moral  subjects,^^ — ^tbe  relative  weight  to  be  given  to  Scripture 
and  to  mere  philosophy,— -and  the  order  of  precedence  in  which 
these  shall  be  studied  by  the  men  who  are  to  be  guides  to  this 
adjustment. 

^  Is  the  truly  indueUve  method  yet  fully  agreed  upon  here  ? 
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When  the  above  question  is  well  pondered,  there  remains  yet 
a  second,  viz.  When  may  this  desired  adjustment  be  rationally 
expected  to  take  place  ?  Considering  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  at  what  expense  of  time  and  labour,  and  in  how  long  a 
course  of  years,  how  much  longer  will  it  take  ?  and  when  may 
the  loftiest  minds  in  the  church  be  all  free  for  other  work  ?  LiCt 
this  be  deemed  neither  an  idle  nor  a  carping  question.  Unless 
I  greatly  mistake,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  practi- 
cal that  the  page  of  history  has  to  suggest,  in  respect  to  the  future. 
Let  it  be  thoroughly  considered  and  soundly  answered,  and  bow 
can  it  then  fail  greatly  to  modify  the  style  of  discussion,  and  the 
style  of  feeling,  on  this  whole  subject?  And  if  rational  prospect 
be  better  than  blind  presumption,  how  can  this  modi&cation  fail 
of  being  beneficial  ?  While  rational  expectations  will  not  paralyse 
the  muscle  of  proper  efibrt,  who  can  tell  the  amount  of  self-con- 
fidence, and  contempt,  and  reviling,  and  denunciation,  and  vi- 
olence, and  final  disappointment,  that  such  chastened  expecta- 
tions would  prevent,  on  both  sides  ?  And  who  can  tell  how 
much  they  would  conspire  to  hasten,  instead  of  retarding,  the 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  ? 

But  in  order  to  answer  the  question,  something  more  will  be 
needed  than  the  survey  of  that  little  though  important  nook  in 
this  part  of  dogmatic  history  which  we  have  just  inspected. 
Not  only  are  the  long  and  laborious  lives  of  such  men  as  Clem- 
ent, and  Origen,  and  Didymus,  to  be  considered  ;  but  the  whole 
tide  of  life,  down  to  the  present  day,  which  has  flowed  in  the 
same  agitating  channel,  is  to  be  explored.  There  are  the  volu- 
minous toils  of  Augustine  and  his  immediate  followers  and  op- 
ponents, to  be  inspected.  There  are  the  endless  and  ine&ble 
subtleties  of  the  acute  schoolmen,  who  confidently  assayed  to  set- 
tle forever  the  points  that  are  still  up.  Then  come  the  great 
Reformers,  for  naif  a  century ;  then  the  popes,  with  their  Con^ 
gregation  of  aids  ;  then  Armenius  with  his  friends  and  his  foes; 
and  finally  our  own  Edwards,  '4hat  king  of  the  Calvinists,"  with 
all  who  have  followed  and  all  who  have  opposed  him.  To  all 
these,  should  be  added  all  the  unconsecrated  hands  that  have 
been  put  to  the  work,  both  heathen  and  christian,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Locke,  and  from  Locke  to  Brown. — ^When,  then, 
the  whole  mighty  host,  with  all  their  achievements,  are  surveyed, 
shall  we  say,  or  can  we  even  hope,  that  all  which  remains  unset- 
tled in  the  views  of  men,  on  this  suUect,  is  to  be  adjusted  by  a 
single  writer,  or  in  a  single  age?    Or  shall  we  on  me  contrary 
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expect  that  the  discussion  will  go  00,  somewhat  as  it  has  done  for 
two  thousand  years,  with  some  improvement  in  matter,  and  more 
in  manner,  till  the  dispute  shall  imperceptibly  subside ;  or  till 
God  may  see  fit  to  raise  up  a  mighty  genius  for  the  work,  who 
shall  not  aim  at  present  effect,  or  personal  or  party  triumph,  but 
like  a  first-rate  poet  who  scorns  all  contests  with  the  men  that 
be,  shall  devote  his  life  to  the  high  purpose  of  illuminating  and 
swaying  the  world  in  a  coming  age  ? — But  I  am  well  aware,  that 
it  may  be  found  much  easier  to  tell  what  will  not  be,  for  the  pres- 
ent, than  to  conjecture  what  will  be  at  some  future  day ;  and 
this  too,  is  probably  much  more  beneficial,  for  all  concerned,  in 
the  present  case. 

Vn.    The  ruTURB  state  of  man. 

We  turn,  now,  to  a  connected  subject,  and  inquire  for  the 
views  of  these  same  fathers  respecting  the  allotments  of  Provi- 
dence concerning  man  in  the  eternal  world. 

Athenagoras^  A.  D.  160 — 181.  The  following,  according 
to  Guerike,^  is  the  substance  of  what  Athenagoras  maintained, 
solely  from  human  reason,  in  his  book  on  the  Resurrection. 
In  the  future  resurrection,  the  elements  of  the  first  body  will 
receive  again  the  same  soul ;  a  body  indeed,  not  liable  to  pain 
nor  corruption.  To  prove  tliis  he  most  sagaciously  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  God  is  destitute  of  neither  the  efficiency  nor 
the  will  to  resuscitate  the  body.  The  efficiency^  including  both 
the  requisite  power  and  the  knowledge,  he  proves  from  the 
work  of  creation ;  and  defends  his  position  against  objections 
brought  by  gentile  philosophers,  from  the  fact,  that  some  human 
bodies  have  been  devoured  by  beasts  or  by  men,  etc.  The  unU 
he  proves  from  this  consideration,  that  it  will  neither  be  unjust, 
to  recall  the  dead  to  life,  either  to  those  who  rise,  in  respect 
to  body  or  sou1,.or  to  other  creatures  besides  them ;  nor  will  it 
be  unworthy  of  God:  which  last  point,  he  proves  from  creation, 
as  it  will  be  worthy  of  him  who  made  us  at  first,  to  resuscitate 
us  again.  He  then  gives  the  grounds  of  his  position.  First;  it 
is  the  end  of  man  ;  which  is  seen  in  this,  that  he  is  the  perpetual 
spectator  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Secondly;  the  common  nature 
and  condition  of  men,  to  which  a  perpetual  life  is  needful  in 

^  Guer.  II.  p.  104. 
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order  to  the  atcainmeot  of  tbe«  object  of  rational  life.  Thirdly ; 
the  judgment  of  the  Creator  concerning  men,  is  necessary  both 
on  account  of  the  providence  and  the  justice  of  God ;  and  as  it 
b  the  whole  man  that  acts,  both  soul  and  body,  so  the  whole 
man  should  be  subjected  to  the  judgment.  And  finally ;  the 
supreme  good  of  man,  or  his  final  end,  which  is  not  found  in 
this  life. 

From  such  positions  as  these,  we  are  left  to  infer  his  views 
concerning  man's  future  state,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  which  it 
is  needless  to  detail. 

Clement  J  A.  D.  190 — ^213.  In  a  fragment  from  the  lost 
book  of  Clement  on  the  soul,  he  says:  **The  souls  of  all,  as 
they  are  breathed  forth,  have  the  faculty  of  life ;  and,  though 
separated  from  the  body,  they  are  found  to  possess  a  love  for  iu 
The  immortal  are  wafted  to  the  bosom  of  God ;  as  the  vapours 
of  the  earth,  exhaled  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  winter,  are  borne 
to  him.^'i 

From  this,  it  appears,  that  he  believed  in  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  souls  after  death.  And  from  what  is  to  follow,  it  will 
but  too  plainly  appear,  that  in  this  separate  state,  he  supposed 
them  to  pass  through  a  kind  of  purgatory.  His  doctrine  was 
doubtless  derived  from  heathen  philosophy ;  but  his  argument 
is,  that  the  philosophers  derived  this,  like  many  other  doc- 
trines, from  the  Jews,  and  so  from  revelation  itself.  Thus  he 
speaks  concerning  *Mhe  Ephesian,**  (doubtless  Heraclrtus,) 
from  whom  he  had  just  quoted  a  passage;  **for  he  him- 
self knew  (having  learnt  it  from  the  barbarous  philosophy^  the 
purification,  by  fire,  of  those  who  had  lived  wickedly,  whicn  the 
Stoics  afterwards  called  a  burning  {mtjinnigwaigj^  And  fur- 
ther on,  he  says  :  *'  Now  the  punishments  and  vengeance  by  fire, 
after  death,  both  all  the  poets  and  all  the  Grecian  philosophers 
stole  from  the  barbarous  philosophy,'^  i.  e.  from  the  ' 


1  Potter,  p.  1090.    Guer.  11.  p.  161. 
a  Strom.  V.  1.  p.  16. 

*  Strom.  14.  p.  116.  In  ftet»  the  latter  part  of  this  fifth  book,  is 
almosl  wholly  occupied  with  quotatioos  fiom  heathen  poets  and  a  few 
other  heathen  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  they  had  de- 
rived firom  the  Old  Testament  and  had  adopted^  with  greater  or  less 
alterations.  In  this  ezhibidon  of  bis  great  acquaintance  with  hea- 
then literature  he  also  shows  his  ftocifiil  Interpretation  of  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripcnre,  and  his  credulity  in  trusting  to  very  slight  analo- 
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which  the  Greeks  scornfully  denominated  barbarouif  as  indeed 
they  did  all  that  was  not  Grecian. 

These  fathers,  holding  as  they  did,  that  heathen  philosopfajr 
derived  its  doctrines  of  the  future  state  from  the  Jews,  were,  of 
course,  much  more  willing  to  adopt  them  nearly  as  a  whole, 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Hence  the  readiness  to 
retain  the  heathen  purgatory. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  author.  After  saying  that  it  is  not 
simply  faith,  however  great,  that  will  save  us,  but  that  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  works  ;  and  that  it  is  needful  for  one  to  put 
off  his  vices,  if  he  would  attain  his  appropriate  abode  ;  Clemeat 
says :  '^  But  it  is  greater  to  know  than  to  believe ;  just  as  it  is 
something  greater  than  salvation,  for  one,  after  he  is  saved,  to  be 
counted  worthy  of  the  highest  honour.  When,  therefore,  our  be- 
liever through  much  discipline  has  put  off  his  passions,  be  takes 
his  exit  to  the  greatest  chastisement,  which  is  superior  to  bis 
former  abode,  to  bear  what  is  peculiar  to  penitence,  to  iSlwfia  fie^ 
zavolag^  for  sins  committed  after  baptism.  He,  therefore,  still  suf- 
fers more,  while  be  has  not  yet  attained,  or  may  never  attain, 
what  he  sees  others  enjoying.  Moreover,  he  is  afflicted  with 
shame  for  his  faults ;  which  indeed  are  the  greatest  punishments 
to  the  believer.  For  God's  justice  is  good,  and  his  goodness  is 
just.  And  if  the  punishments  should  at  any  time  cease  in  the 
complete  satisfaction  for  offences,  and  the  purification  of  each 
individual,  they  still  have  the  greatest  grief  remaining,  because 
they  are  found  worthy  of  a  different  mansion,  and  cannot  enter 
that  of  those  who  are  glorified  by  righteousness."^ 

This  passage  might  suffice  to  give  us  some  general  outline  of 
the  views  of  Clement  respecting  a  future  purgatory  for  the  pun- 
ishment and    purification  of   sins   committed  after   baptism* 

gies.  Ic,  however,  abundantly  shows  hie  strong  faith  in  the  general 
posiUon  be  supports,  and  forbids  us  to  wonder  how  he  came  so  read- 
ily to  place  confidence  in  the  specuiations  of  heatheniem.  In  con- 
clusion, he  says :  ^  Since  it  is  now  clearly  shown,  as  I  think,  how  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  Geeeks  were  called  thieves,  by  the  Loid, 
I  willingly  pass  by  the  dogmas  of  the  philosopheni ;  for  were  we  to 
enter  upon  their  sayings,  we  should  soon  collect  a  sufficient  multitude 
of  their  commentaries  to  show,  that  all  the  wisdom  among  the  Greeks 
was  derived  from  the  barbarous  philosophy.'' — Strom,  near  the  end, 
p.  173. 

1  Strom.  VI.  14.  p.  90$  sq. 
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Those  committed  before,  be  supposed  to  be  freely  pardoned. 
But  if  we  would  gain  any  thing  like  adequate  views  of  the  spec- 
ulatiODS  of  this  philosopher,  respecting  the  future  state,  we  must 
listen  to  further  and  more  extended  extracts. 

In  another  place  he  thus  begins  a  further  development  of  his 
system.  *^  But  we  say,  that  knowledge  differs  from  wisdom, 
which  comes  by  teaching ;  for  though  whatever  is  knowledge, 
yvma^g^  is  at  the  same  time,  in  all  respects,  wisdom,  aoqfla ;  yei 
whatever  is  wisdom,  is  not,  in  all  respects,  knowledge.  For 
the  term  wisdom  is  understood  only  of  such  knowledge  as  is 
communicated  by  language;  while  not  to  doubt  concerning 
God,  but  to  believe,  is  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Now 
Christ  is  both  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure ;  by  whom 
are  also  the  beginning  and  the  end.  And  the  extremes,  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  are  not  taught ;  I  mean  faith  and 
love.  But  knowledge  which  is  given  in  direct  communication 
by  the  grace  of  God,  in  naQadoattog  duxdidofiipri  nata  x^Q^^ 
^«ov,  is  committed  as  a  deposite  to  those  who  show  themselves 
worthy  of  instruction,  from  which  the  worthiness,  aS/o>/ua,  of 
love,  shines  forth,  from  light  to  light.  For  it  is  said.  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given.  And  to  faith,  knowledge ;  and  to 
knowledge,  love ;  and  to  love,  the  inheritance.  And  this  takes 
place,  when  the  individual  adhesively  depends  on  the  Lord 
through  faith,  and  through  knowledge,  and  through  love,  and 
ascends  with  him  up  where  dwells  the  God  and  guardian  of  our 
faith  and  love.  Hence  to  this  end,  knowledge  is  communicated 
to  those  who  are  Stted  for  it  and  approved,  on  account  of  the 
need  of  more  preparation  and  previous  practice,  and  for  hearing 
the  things  which  are  spoken,  and  to  the  moderation  of  life,  and 
for  attaining,  by  close  observation,  to  something  superior  to 
righteousness  by  law.  This  knowledge  leads  us  to  an  eternal 
and  perfect  object,  teaching  us,  beforehand,  what  will  be  our 
way  of  living  among  gods  and  near  God,  when  freed  from  all 
chastisement  and  punishment  which  we  endure  from  our  sins 
for  salutary  discipline.  After  which  redemption,  the  reward 
and  honours,  are  conferred  on  the  perfected*,  who  have  now 
rested  from  their  purification  and  from  all  other  service,  although 
it  be  holy  and  among  the  holy.  After  that,  there  awaits  those 
who  have  become  pure  in  heart,  by  their  nearness  to  the  Lord, 
H  restoration  to  the  eternal  vision ;  and  |they  are  called  by  the 
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appellntion  ofgodSf  and  are  to  be  enthroned  together  with  those 
gods  who  before  received  their  assignments  from  the  Saviour."^ 

In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  bis  Gnostic,  (who  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  a  personage  from  an  heretical  Gnostic,)  as,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  disinterested  afiection, "  pitying  those  who  are 
chastised  after  death,  and  who  are  induced,  by  punishment,  re* 
luctantly  to  yield  assent."  * 

The  following  extract  will  further  develope  the  views  he  had 
formed  of  the  modified  heathenism,  with  which  he  and  others  were 
instrumental  in  corrupting  the  church.  To  understand  it  more 
fully,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  supposed  Christ  and  the 
apostles  to  have  descended  to  this  purgatory  to  preach  to  the 
spiritt  in  prison  there,  and  to  baptize  them.  He  also  supposed 
that  something  more  was  requisite  for  Jews,  than  obedience  to 
'  the  law ;  and  something  more  for  Gentiles  than  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  philosophy.  *'For,  to  those  who  were  just  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  faith  was  wanting ;  therefore,  when  healing 
such,  the  Lord  said,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.  But  to  those 
who  were  just  according  to  philosophy,  not  only  was  faith  b 
Christ  needed,  but  also  an  abandonment  of  idolatry.  But  im- 
mediately, when  the  truth  is  revealed  to  them,  they  also  are  filled 
with  regret  for  what  they  have  done.  On  this  account  the  Lord 
preached  the  gospel  also  to  those  in  hades;  for  the  scripture 
declares.  Hades  saith  to  destruction^  We  have  not  indeed  seen 
hisform^  but  we  have  heard  his  voice.  Certainly  it  was  not  the 
place  that  heard  the  voice  and  uttered  the  words  just  mentioned, 
out  they  who  are  placed  in  hades  and  who  consigned  themselves 
to  destruction,  like  such  as  voluntarily  plunge  into  the  sea  from 
a  vessel.  They  are  therefore  the  persons  who  listen  to  the  di- 
vine power  and  voice.  For  who  of  sound  mind,  can  suppose  the 
souls  both  of  the  just  and  of  sinners  to  be  under  one  condem- 
nation,  and  thus  overwhelm  providence  with  injustice  ?  What ! 
is  it  not  clear,  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  to  those  who  were 
destroyed  by  the  flood ;  or  rather,  that  were  bound  and  held  in 
prison  and  custody  f  I  have  also  already  shown,  in  the  second 
Stroma,  that  the  apostles  in  conformity  to  the  Lord,  preached 
the  gospel  to  those  in  hades.  For  it  was  fit,  as  I  think,  there 
as  well  as  here,  that  the  best  of  the  disciples  should  be  imitators 
of  their  master,  that  while  the  one  led  some  of  the  Jews,  the 
others  should  lead  some  of  the  Gentiles  to  repentance,  i.  e* 

~     ^      .,■  — »        ,       .  .  ■  ■..II  ■  ■»!.  I  ■■  ■■■■■■■  ■  I 
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thoie  who  had  indeed  lived  in  righteousness  according  to  the 
law  and  according  to  philosophy ;  yet  who  had  passed  life,  not 
perfectly  but  erringly.  For  it  became  the  divine  economy, 
that  those  who  had  rather  possessed  merit  in  justice,  and  those 
whose  lives  bad  been  signally  commendable,  and  who  repented 
of  their  errors,  although  in  another  place,  being  confessedly 
among  those  wbo  belong  to  God  the  Omnipotent,  should  be 
saved  according  to  each  one's  own  knowledge*  And  the  Sa- 
viour works,  also,  as  I  think,  since  his  work  is  to  save ;  which 
he  therefore  does  by  drawing  to  salvatk>n  those  who  are  willing 
to  b^eve  on  bim,  through  preaching,  wherever  they  may  be. 
If,  then,  the  Lord  descended  to  hades  for  no  other  cause  but  to 
preach  the  gospel,  since  be  descended,  he  either  preached  to 
all,  or  to  the  Hebrews  only.  And  if  to  aU,  then  all  will  be  saved 
who  believed,  although  they  may  belong  to  the  Gentiles,  having 
there  confessed  him.  For  the  chastisements  of  God  are  salu- 
tary and  instructive,  leading  to  conversion,  and  having  for  their 
object,  rather  the  repentance  than  the  death  of  the  sinner ;  and 
this  especially,  since  soijls  disencumbered  of  the  body,  can  see 
the  more  clearly,  by  no  longer  having  their  vision  obscured  by  con- 
temptible flesh,  though  still  darkened  by  passk>ns.  But  if  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  Jews  only,  to  whom  were  wanting  the 
acknowledgement  and  faith  through  the  Saviour,  there  being 
now  clearly  no  respect  of  persons  with  God,  the  apostles  also, 
there  as  here,  preached  the  gospel  to  such  of  the  Gentiles  as 
were  predisposed,  in&tiide$o*,  to  conversion.  And  it  is  well 
said  by  the  Shepherd  [of  Hermas]  :  There  descended  of  them 
therefore  into  the  water ;  but  these  descended  alivCf  and  arose 
alive  ;  but  those  who  had  before  slept j  descended  dead,  but  arose 
aliffe.  Nay,  indeeed,  the  gospel  also  says,  that  many  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  shptf  arose  ;  plainly,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  translated  to  a  better  place.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  general  movement  and  transposition,  by  the  economy  of 
the  Saviour."  ^  The  meaning  of  Clement  here,  doubdess  is, 
that  those  who  arose  at  this  time,  were  such  as  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  and  consequently  obtained  an  immediate 
release ;  and  this  event  of  the  resurrection  of  some,  he  regards 
as  a  proof  of  his  purgatory.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a 
little  different  sort  of  dream  from  that  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who 
supposes  Christ  went  to  hades  to  reanimate  the  desponding 

1  Strom.  VI.  6.  p.  226  sq. 
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hopes  of  the  ancient  saints  there,  by  showing  them  that  he  had 
at  length  come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  they  need  not  despair  of  a 
6nal  deliverance.^ 

Clement  goes  on  to  argue  further,  from  the  justice  of  God, 
that  as  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  on  earth,  in  order  that  those  may  be  without  ex- 
cuse who  will  not  believe,  so  the  gospel  must  also  be  preached 
to  those  who  have  died  without  hearing  it,  that  they  likewise 
may  be  without  excuse,  if  they  will  not  obey.  And  this  is  the 
way,  as  he  thinks,  in  which  God  is  to  be  shown  to  be  good. 

The  following  will  cast  light  on  his  views  of  the  termination  of 
this  state  of  things ;  while  we  shall  also  incidentally  see  from 
them,  the  mistake  of  those  who  assert,  that  all  the  electbn  to 
which  the  fathers  held,  before  the  time  of  Augustine,  was  only 
an  "  election  into  the  visible  church."*  Speaking  of  the  impor- 
tance of  being  beneficent  to  the  pious,  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
prayers,  (in  bis  treatise  on  the  question.  What  rich  man  can  be 
savedj)  Clement  says :  **  Now  they  are  faithful,  virtuous,  de- 
vout, and  worthy  of  the  appellation  which  they  wear  as  a  dia- 
dem. Not  only  so,  but  they  are  the  certain  elect  in  the  higher 
sense,  t(Sv  ixXimeSv  ixXfKTOtegoi,  [an  election  from  those  elected 
to  external  privileges,]  and  so  much  the  more,  as  they  are  the 
less  conspicuous,  just  bringing  themselves  into  port  from  the  bil- 
lows of  the  world,  and  getting  into  safety ;  who  do  not  wish  to 
appear  as  saints ;  and  if  any  one  call  them  such,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  shame ;  in  the  depth  of  knowledge  hiding  the  inefla- 
ble  mysteries,  and  disdaining  that  their  high  birth  should  be  seen 
by  the  world  ;  whom  tbe  Word  calls,  the  light  of  the  world  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  seed,  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  his  genuine  son  and  heir,  sent  here,  as  into  a  strange 
land,  by  the  great  economy  and  fit  allotment  of  the  Father,  by 
whom  both  the  visible  and  the  invisible  things  of  the  world  were 
made.  Some  of  these  things  were  made  for  their  service ;  and 
some  for  their  discipline  ;  and  some  for  their  instructbn  :  and 
all  are  held  together  while  tbe  seed  shall  remain  here ;  but 
when  that  is  gathered,  they  shall  be  immediately  dissolved."' 

igT— — ■ ■ — ^ — • ^  Miiii  --     --—  ---■^. 

^  See  bis  sermon  on  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  where  he  attempts 
to  explain  and  defend  the  article  of  ^  the  Churcb**  on  the  subject 

^  See  Faber,  Vol.  1.  p.  15,  of  his  dedication. 

'  Quia  Dives  Salv.  36.  p.  656  sq. 
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That  18,  the  world  will  be  burnt  up  as  soon  as  it  has  answered 
the  divine  purposes  respecting  the  electi  and  they  are  gather- 
ed in. 

Again,  in  another  work,  he  says :  "  It  is  necessary  that  births 
and  deaths  should  take  place,  in  creatk>n,  until  the  perfect  sepa- 
ratkm  and  restoratk)n  of  the  elect ;  by  which  the  beings,  conius- 
ediy  mingled  in  this  world,  shall  be  assigned  to  their  appropri- 
ate stations."^ 

When  the  world  shall  be  thus  dissolved,  it  would  seem  that 
his  purgatory  must  end,  and  all  receive  their  final  allotments  for 
eternity ;  for  he  doubtless,  as  did  Bishop  Horsley  after  him, 
considered  this  purgatory  to  be  down  in  the  earth. 

Clement  held  to  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  wrote  a  book 
on  the  subject,  which  is  now  lost.  The  body,  however,  to  which  the 
soul  is  to  be  united  after  its  resurrection,  is  to  be  a  spiritual  body, 
purified,  by  the  last  conflagration,Trom  all  the  grosser  attributes 
It  now  possesses,  and  prepared  for  a  heaven  where  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  and  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage.* 

One  or  two  passages  more  will  show  the  views  of  Clement  in 
respect  to  the  exaltation  and  endless  progress  that  await  the 
elect  in  heaven. 

After  affirming,  that  *  the  system  of  salvatbn  has  always  been 
the  same  by  one  God  through  the  Lord,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  though  under  different  modes;'  he  thus  proceeds: 
*'  Therefore  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  that  divided  the  Greek 
from  the  Jew,  is  taken  away  for  the  peculiar  people ;  and  thus 
both  come  to  the  unity  of  faith  ;  and  from  both,  there  is  the  one 
electk>n,  as  he  saith,  there  are  those  more  elect  than  the  elect, 

{elect  in  the  higher  sense,]  who,  according  to  perfect  knowledge, 
ave  been  selected  from  the  church  itself,  tlig  iuxXtialvg  av^ 
tfjc  antir^iOfiipo^,  and  honoured  with  the  most  magnificent  glo- 
ry, both  as  judges  and  administrators,  the  four  and  twenty,  re- 
ferring to  the  passage  in  Revelation,  of  which  he  had  just  beiore 
spoken,]  equally  from  Jews  and  Greeks,  the  grace  being  doubled. 
For  in  the  church  here,  the  gradations  of  bishops*  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  are  imitations,  as  I  think,  of  angelic  glory,  and  of 
that  economy  which  the  Scriptures  declare  to  await  those  who» 

1  Strom.  VI.  9.  p.  448. 

*  See  Strom.  VII.  13.  II.  19.  Paad.  1. 4,  e.    1. 10.  III.  1. 
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in  ibe  track  of  the  apostks,  hafe  lived  in  perfectioD  accordiDg 
to  the  gospel.  These,  exalted  to  the  clouds,  writes  the  apostle, 
are  first  to  serve  as  deacons ;  then,  to  be  ranked  among  the  el* 
ders,  accordiog  to  the  gradation  of  glory,  (for  gk>ry  differs  from 
gk>i7,)'ootil  they  increase  to  the  perfect  man.  Those  who  are 
such,  according  to  David,  shall  rest  in  the  holy  mount  of  God, 
the  suprenie  church,  in  which  are  gathered  the  phibsopbers  of 
God,  v)ho  are  hraeliies  indeed,  pure  in  hearty  in  whom  i$  no 
guUe:'^ 

Our  author  affords  us  some  further  iofornuition  on  this  high 
aobject  in  another  work.  "They  who  pass  from  the  state  of 
men  to  that  of  angels,  are  instructed  under  the  tuition  of  angels^ 
a  thousand  years,  having  returned  finally  back  to  perfectkm. 
Then,  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  office  of  teacb^ 
ing,  pass  into  the  arch*angelic  power.  They  who  have  per-^ 
formed  the  part  of  learners,  receive,  in  turn,  such  as  are  passing 
from  men  to  angels.  Thus,  after  certain  periods  already  men- 
tioned, they  are  assigned  to  the  proper  and  angelk:  state  of 
body."" 

Before  dismissing  this  particular  topic,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
dwell  a  moment  longer  on  one  point  which  has  been  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  course  of  the  above  extracts.  I  refer  to 
the  question  o(  particular  election.  Faber,  whose  assertion  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  under- 
taken to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  doctrine  among  the  chris- 
tian fathers  before  the  time  of  Augustine.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rash  assertion  having  once  been  made,  it  is  now  reiterated 
loudly  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  such  as  wish  to  disprove  the 
doctrine.  They  would  have  the  world  believe  that  Augustine 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  per$onal  and  eternal  elee- 
tien  by  God,  of  those  whom  he  savingly  calls  into  Iris  kingdom. 
I  feel  warranted  in  calling  the  assertion  rath,  for  two  reasooeL 
In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  but  litde  short  of  rashness  to  assert 
positively  concerning  any  religious  doctrine,  that  it  is  nowhere 
to  be  found'  araopg  the  ponderous  mass  of  truth  and  error  con- 
tained in  the  tomes  of  die  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 
But,  secondly,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  this  doctrine  of  the 
election  of  individuals  is  distinctly  recognized  in  several  of  the 
^—  ■  I  I ■■■    ■      III.  iii.i  ,  ■■■■  I.  ,1- ■  — ,^.i--.  ...i 

^  Su^m.  Vl.  13, 14.  p.  300. 

*  Preph»  Eck>g.  57.  as  given  by  Guar.  II.  p.  IM  aq. 
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panages  above  quoted.  If  so,  we  have  then  the  positive  author* 
ity  of  ooe  of  the  earliest  aod  greatest  of  the  fathers,  ia  support  of 
its  primitive  receptiou  in  the  church.  When  pressed  by  hit 
adversaries  for  human  authority  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  Au- 
gustine, according  to  Faber,^  did  not  plead  that  much  of  it  was 
to  be  found  in  the  preceding  fathers ;  but  he  urged  as  a  reason 
of  this,  that  the  doctrine,  instead  of  having  never  been  held,  had 
never  been  disputed.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  position  of 
Augustine,  are  the  above  notices  from  the  pen  of  Clement.  In 
none  of  them  does  be  speak  of  the  doctrine  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  dispute,  but  just  as  he  would  speak  of  a  tenet  of  gen- 
eral belief. 

It  would  be  too  much  aside  from  my  present  business  to  con- 
sider whether  other  ancient  fathers  held  to  the  same  doctrine. 
» Augustine  refers  to  one  or  two,  though  of  later  date  than  Clem- 
ent. Nor  can  I  stay  minutely  to  examine  these  passages  above 
quoted,  as  the  object  of  this  essay  is  not  controversial.  But 
what  construction  can  be  put  upon  them  that  does  not  imply  *an 
elec^on  of  individuals  to  salvation  according  to  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God,'  I  am  unable  to  percieve.  Clement  very  clearly 
held  to  a  general  election  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel ;  and 
be  seems,  at  the  same  time,just  as  plainly  to  have  held  to  a  more 
restricted  and  perianal  election  to  eternal  life-Hin  election  with- 
in an  election ;  the  spiritual,  in  distinction  from  the  visible  and 
nominal  Israel. — ^If,  then,  such  be  admitted  as  the  fact,  it  will  re- 
main for  the  opponents  of  Augustine  no  longer  to  claim  the  un*- 
broken  authority  of  the  early  fathers,  (whatever  it  may  be  worth,) 
but  to  produce,  if  possible,  a  single  passage  in  which  they  deny 
the  doctrine.  I  will  not  say  that  this  cannot  be  done ;  but  I 
have  seen  no  such  passage,  ft  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  refer  to 
many  passages  even  in  these  Alexandrian  writers,  in  which  they 
totally  discard  the  doctrine  of  such  a  fatal  necessity  as  some 
think  to  be  implied  in  personal  election.  But  a  discarding  of  the 
doctrine  of  fate,  no  more  implies  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  by  the  ancients,  than  by  modems. 

One  further  question  needs  a  more  decisive  answer  than  has 
yet  been  given.  Did  Clement  believe  in  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  any  of  our  race  ?  From  the  general  strain  of  bis  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  and  on  the  justice  of  that  eea- 
demnaiion  which  awaits  all  who  rgect  (he  offer  of  ealvatum^ 

1  Fab.  Apost.  Trio.  Dedioation,  p.  9  sq. 
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whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  we  should  readily  infer  such 
a  belief.  He  very  frequently  implies,  that  some  will  thus  rgect 
It,  both  here  and  there. 

Let  us  no^  see  if  there  is  any  thing  which  implies  that  they 
will  not  continue  forever  to  reject,  and  forever  to  suffer.  The 
following  passages  are  perhaps  the  strongest  that  can  be  adduced 
from  his  writings,  in  support  of  such  a  position.  '^  But  be  [God] 
IS  by  no  means  the  cause  of  evil,  for  all  things  are  arranged  by 
the  Lord  of  all,  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole,  both  in  general 
and  in  particular.  The  ofBce,  therefore,  of  salutary  justice,  is 
to  lead  each  one  continually  to  the  better,  so  far  as  it  is  practica- 
ble ;  for  all  smaller  things,  according  to  their  habits,  are  ar- 
ranged for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  what  is  best. 
Thus  what  is  virtuous  changes  for  the  better,  possessing  the 
cause  of  change,  the  choice  of  knowledge,  which  sovereign 
quality  the  soul  possesses.  But  necessary  chastisements,  in  the 
goodness  of  the  great,  all-inspecting  Judge,  and  by  attendant 
angels,  and  by  diverse  previous  judgments,  and  by  the  final 
judgment,  compel  those  having  patiently  sufiered  the  longer,  to 
repent,  tova  inl  nliov  ajtfjXftinoxag  inpuiCovTa*  fuejavoilv.  But 
as  to  the  remainder,  I  am  silent,  glorifying  God.'*  ^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  on  the  import  of  this  singular 
passage,  as  it  respects  the  question  of  universal  salvation.  And 
indeed,  by  the  last  sentence,  it  is  manifest  that  the  writer  did 
not  consider  himself  as  having  spoken  out  fully ;  nor  was  be 
then  prepared  to ;  but  why  be  was  not  prepared,  we  do  not 
learn.  The  following  is  more  explicit,  but  perhaps  less  autheo- 
tic.  I  give  it  as  quoted  by  Guerike,  not  being  able  to  find  it  in 
the  edition  of  Clement's  works  now  before  me.  "The  Lord 
indeed  saves  all  [angels  and  men],  converting  some  by  punish- 
ments, but  others  wbil^  following  by  their  own  free  will,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  honour."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  fragment  of  a  work  on  the  soul,  quot- 
ed by  Potter,  Clement  says,  that  *^  all  souls  are  immortal,  even 
those  of  ihe  ungodly,  for  whom  it  were  better  if  they  were  not 
indestructible,  as  they  are  punished  by  the  eternal  vengeance  of 
unquenchable  fire,  and  die  not,  and  have  no  end  of  their  tor- 
ments." The  audiority,  however,  of  such  a  fragment,  may  not 
be  equal  to  that  of  passages  found  in  his  entire  compositions. 

1  Strom.  VII.  2.  p.  394. 

*  Adumbrr.  in  1  Job.  II.  ^  Guer.  II.  p.  165. 
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Oo  the  whole,  we  are  left  p  say,  that  he  has  not  been  very 
explicit  in  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  as  to  bis  belief  in 
the  eternity  of  future  suffering.  The  general  bearing  of  his  lan- 
guage respecting  the  future  state,  is  in  favour  of  such  a  doctrine. 
Why  he  was  not  more  explicit,  we  cannot  certainly  decide. 
Possibly  he  had  doubts  in  his  own  mind ; — or  perhaps  he 
deemed  the  doctrine  too  harsh  for  those  whom  he  would  allure 
to  his  instruction,  and  therefore  he  chose  to  be  silent  on  the 
final  condition  of  such  as  would  never  be  reformed. 

Origen.  As  to  the  fnture  and  eternal  existence  of  the  soul, 
Origen  was  sufficiently  decided.  He  also  held  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  ana  to  an  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  Upon  this  intermediate  state,  his  specu- 
lations, as  we  might  well  suppose  from  the  cast  of  his  mind,  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  sufficiently  fanciful.  The  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  second  book. on  Principles,  is  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. From  this  and  other  portions  of  his  works,  I  will  endeav- 
our to  give  an  outline  of  his  vietws.  But  before  proceeding  to 
them,  1  would  just  observe,  that  we  must  give  him  the  credit  of 
reiecting  the  still  wilder  speculations  of  Pythagoras  and  others 
who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  This 
doctrine,  he  held  in  great  abhorrence,  and  took  frequent  occa- 
sions to  refute  it,  as  appears  from  his  most  accredited  works. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  body,  Origen  supposes  the  soul  to 
assume  a  figure  in  a  measure  similar  to  that  of  the  gross  and 
earthly  body ;  and  to  enter  forthwith  on  a  state  of  partial  retrn 
butioo.  The  saints,  especially,  he  thinks  do  not  at  once  re- 
ceive their  full  reward,  which  he  argues  from  Heb.  xi.  39. 
The  prophets  and  patriarchs,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
went  to  the  infernal  regions  at  death,  there  to  await  the  advent 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  their  conductor  to  paradise ;  but  to  the 
truly  pious  since  that  period,  is  granted  the  privilege  of  an  im- 
nsediate  admission  to  that  place  of  blessedness. 

But  where  and  what  is  this  paradise  ?  It  is  a  place,  as  Ori- 
gen would  have  us  believe,  somewhere  in  the  earth,  in  which 
the  saints  are  gathered  as  in  a  '^  school  of  souls,"  and  where  they 
are  taught  respecting  the  rationale  of  all  things  they  had  before 
seen  on  earth ;  and  where  they  also  receive  some  obscure  views 
of  a  still  further  state,  to  which  they  are  to  be  advanced,  just  as 
in  this  life,  they  had  seen,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  objects 
they  now  behold  in  paradise.  Those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart, 
and  make  the  most  rapid  progreaa  in  paradise,  are  soonest  trans- 
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toned  to  tfaoae  aerial  recioos,  tbe  ^  oiaDjr  mansions,"  which  the 
scriptures  denominate  heavenif  but  which  the  Greeks  called 
ipherei.  In  those  heavens,  as  the  happy  spirit  passes  through 
them  in  succession,  he  learns  in  the  first  the  things  which 
are  there  exhibited  in  each ;  and  then,  the  reasons  of  those 
things.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  soul  follows  Jesus  who  has  passed 
mto  the  heavens,  while  making  its  way  to  be  with  him  where  he 
is,  to  behold  his  unveiled  glory,  face  to  face. 

As  there  will  be  so  much  to  learn,  Origen  very  naturally 
supposes  it  will  occupy  much  time  for  a  soul  to  pass  through 
these  heavens ;  and  some  will  be  much  longer  in  passing,  than 
others,  according  to  their  perspicacity  and  the  improvement  they 
here  make  in  the  present  life. 

As  to^the  things  to  be  learnt,  in  this  intermediate  state,  Ori* 
gen  is  somewhat  particular,  and  gives  us  such  a  list  as  we  might 
well  expect  from  such  a  philosopher.  The  mind,  burning  with 
an  inefi»ble  desire  to  know  the  reasons  of  things,  will  first  enjoy 
an  explanation  of  all  it  beheld  on  earth — the  natures  of  trees, 
plants,  animals,  men,*-the  reasons  of  all  the  minute  dispensations 
of  providence,  even  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow,  no  one  of  which 
is  fortuitous,  or  without  a  specific  design,— ^he  precise  objects  of 
all  the  Levitical  rites  and  precepts, — ^the  state  of  fallen  angels, 
the  cause  of  moral  evil  and  deception, — and  especially  the 
work  of  Grod  in  man's  salvafioo, — the  nature  of  the  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart,  etc.  In  the  present  life,  we 
see  only  the  visible  objects  of  nature,  and  learn  the  faeii  in  di- 
vine providence,  and  gain  some  obscure  and  general  views,  just 
as  the  painter  first  sketches  his  rude  outline.  But  in  the  next 
state,  the  picture  will  be  filled  up,  and  the  colouring  will  be 
added. 

Passing  from  paradise  mto  tbe  aerial  regions,  the  sotil  will 
find  itself  among  the  stars ;  and  there  it  will  have  the  delight, 
(a  great  one  indeed  to  Origen,)  to  learn  whether  those  distant 
luminaries  are  in  fact  animated  bodies,  or  what  they  are ;  why 
each  one  is  placed  just  where  it  is,  and  is  of  just  its  actual  size ; 
how,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  whole  universe  would  have 
been  deranged,  etc. 

After  having  thus  learnt,  first  the  facts,  and  then  tbe  reasons, 
of  all  visible  objects,  tbe  soul  is  to  pass  to  those  which  are  invis* 
ibie,  of  which  we  now  know  nothing,  or  of  which  we  have  only 
heard  the  names. 

All  this  is  for  iboae  hippy  sprits  who  love  knowledge  and 
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tue.  As  to  those  who  are  fend  of  earthly  thtoga,  weighed  down 
by  sordid  or  seosual  propensities,  tbey  caooot  rise ;  but  renaain, 
hoveriDg  around  the  places  they  love,  as  wretched  spectres,  to 
haunt  occasbnaily  tbe  living. 

Thus  both  the  good  and  tbe  bad  are  to  pass  their  intermedi- 
ate state  between  death  and  the  resurrection*  Origen  knew  of 
no  puigatory  for  tbe  good,  as  it  would  plainly  seen)  from  his 
undoubted  writings ;  though  some  passages  of  questionable  au«* 
thority,  have  been  adduced  to  fix  the  doctrine  upon  him. 

In  the  resurrection,  for  which  he  strenuously  signed,  Origeii 
believed  that  our  bodies  will  be  essentially  tbe  same  as  to  figure, 
though  much  improved,  and  of  a  spiritual  cast.  In  answer  to 
objections  then  brought,  he  contends,  that  it  is  not  needful  to 
suppose  we  shall  have  precisely  the  same  particles  of  matter 
which  here  compose  our  bodies ;  for  even  in  this  life,  the  same 
body  does  not  contain  the  same  particles  for  so  much  as  two 
days ;  and  we  may  even  call  a  river  the  same  body,  though  its 
waters  are  continually  passing. 

He  thinks,  as  it  respects  tbe  fundamental  reason  of  an  ideoti-* 
cal  resurrection,  that  the  same  body  which  shared  in  the  coo* 
flicts  of  the  righteous,  ought  to  wear  the  crown  y  and  the  same 
which  partook  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  ought  to  sufier  m  the  eter» 
oal  flames  of  the  ungodly.  He  moreover  supposes,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  just  will  be  vastly  superk>r  to  the  black  and  misei^ 
able,  yet  indestructible  bodies  with  which  the  wicked  will  be 
dad.  Probably  he  was  in  advance  of  nnost  men  in  his  day,  ia 
the  elevatbn  of  his  views  respecting  the  future  state,  at  least  as 
h  respects  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  saints ;  for  we  find  bkn  aif  uing 
agakist  those  who  contended,  that  we  shaU  dwell  here  on  this 
earth,  in  bodies  and  in  a  condition  so  much  like  the  present, that 
we  shall  need  food  and  drink,  have  children,  live  in  cities  walled 
with  precbus  stones,  have  the  wicked  to  serve  us  as  labourers) 
and  shall  ourselves  act  as  rulers  of  diverse  degrees  and  living  in 
great  earthly  splendour. 

In  contending  against  Celsus,  who  says  that  the  hope  of  tbe 
Christians  is  worthy  of  worms,  Origen  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  common  saying  of  bis  day,  viz.  that  nothing  is  impossi* 
ble  to  God ;  but  he  maintains,  that  there  is  an  energy,  a  $eedf  in 
the  body,  which  springs  up  like  other  seeds,  and  is  itself  fitted  to 
produce  the  elorious  body.  Of  course,  there  is  not  really  thai 
eorruptk>tt  of  tbe  fiiture  aad  immortal  body,  whksb  tbe  seoflbf 
derides.    The  process  is  a  natural  one ;  and  it  is  not  tbe  cor- 
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nipted  body,  devoured  by  worms,  that  b  to  rise  as  the  glorious 
habitation  of  the  soul. 

At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  general  judgment  will  take  place* 
This,  however,  will  not  require  a  long  course  of  time,  although 
every  secret  thing  is  to  be  brought  into  judgment.  On  the  con- 
trary, Origen  supposes,  it  will  be  like  the  resurrection  itself,  in  a 
moment,  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye.  And  this  supposition  is 
based  on  the  assumption,' that  the  thing  which  Christ,  the  om- 
niscient judge,  will  then  do,  is  merely  to  cause  each  individual 
at  once  to  see  the  whole  of  bis  own  past  existence,  and  conse- 
queptly  to  feel  the  justice  of  the  final  award.  This  may  require 
no  such  length  of  time  as  would  the  complete  exhibition  oi  the 
minute  facts  in  each  case,  to  the  whole  universe,  according  to 
the  more  general  views  of  Christians  at  the  present  day.  Ori- 
gen, as  we  have  already  seen,  would  probably  anticipate  the  ob- 
ject of  such  a  puUicatbn,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  supposed 
paradise. 

The  world  is  then  to  be  burned ;  but  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
sumed. According  to  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  Grecian 
philosophers,  with  which  Origen  agrees,  and  according  to  which 
he^  interprets  some  passages  of  Scripture,  the  world  is  only  to  be 
purified  by  a  fire  which  is  to  burn  up  its  bad  qualities ;  and  thus 
the  universe  is  to  be  renovated.  This  fire  is  also  to  purify  the 
«aints,  burning  up  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  their  spiritual 
building,  and  purging  away  the  lead,  so  that  nothing  but  pure 
cold  shall  remain.  He  supposes  that  none  can  rise  from  the 
dead  perfectly  pure,  but  all  will  need  more  or  less  of  purgation ; 
and  even  such  distinguished  individuals  as  Paul  and  Feter,  will 
have  to  pass  through  fire.  And  this  fire,  while  it  purifies,  may 
also  possibly  serve  as  a  punishment ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  God,  in  describing  it,  is  designed  as  a  na- 
tive of  terror  to  the  ignorant  and  stupid  of  this  life. 

After  this,  each  one  of  the  righteous  will  have  his  blessed  al- 
lotment according  to  his  deeds.  There  will  be  different  degrees 
of  happiness;  and  by  no  means  will  all  ascend  immediately  to 
h&uren.  While  some  are  to  be  directly  subject  to  Christ,  oth- 
ers will  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  angels,  and  will  have 
many  mansions  or  heavens  to  pass  through,  before  they  come  to 
the  beatific  viskm  of  the  Father.  But  when  they  finally  arrive 
at  this  highest  state,  they  will  there  find  their  eternal  felicity ;  all 
will  be  spiritual  enjoyment  and  spiritual  occupation  forever* 
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They  w'd]  see  God  as  be  is— Christ  as  be  is— and  wiB  driak  at 
the  ezbaustless  fountain  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  views  of  Origen  respecting  the  pious. 
We  come  now  to  inquire  in  respect  to  that  other  clasS}  which 
the  Scriptures  denominate  the  wicked. 

In  the  opinbn  of  this  father,  the  conditbn  of  the  ungodly,  be* 
tween  death  and  the  resurrection,  will  be  radically  diverse  from 
that  of  the  righteous,  in  as  much  as  they  will  be  thrust  into  the 
fires  of  purgatory,  the  place  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bis  angels« 
But  though  there  will  be  one  and  the  same  kind  of  punishment 
for  all,  both  devils  and  wicked  men,  yet  the  degrees  of  suflbring 
will  diSht  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  guilt.  Yet  the  agony 
of  each  one,  will  be  terrible.  Origen  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  conceived  of  a  literal  fire,'  in  this  case ;  for  be  says,  that 
each  one  will  kindle  the  flame  of  his  appropriate  fire,  instead  of 
being  plunged  in  a  fire  already  prepared  by  another.  The  ma* 
teriab  to  sustain  this  fire,  are  our  sins ;  and  the  fire  perhaps 
auch,  that  while  itself  is  invisible,  it  can  burn  things  that  are  in* 
visible.  Like  a  fever  raging  in  the  body,  the  fresh  remembrance 
of  all  past  guilt,  will  prey  upon  the  soul.  Conscience  will  pierce 
with  its  appropriate  stings.  The  soul  will  also  be  tormented 
with  vile  auctions,  anger,  rage,  and  madness,  love,  grief,  envy, 
etc.  Nor  will  the  deadly  poison  of  these  vile  and  inordinate 
affections,  be  assuaged  by  any  of  the  alleviations  we  here  find. 
The  soul  will  also  dwell  in  darkness,  and  be  deprived  of  the  di« 
Tine  spirit  and  of  its  guardian  angel.  And  just  as  the  naked 
body  may  here  suthr  more  severely  beneath  the  lash,  so  may 
the  naked  soul  from  its  passions  in  the  place  of  torment. 

After  the  resorrectbn,  Origen  thinks  the  wicked  may  have 
dark  and  vile  bodies,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  children  of  God. 

As  to  the  </ifra<ton  of  their  woe,  he  supposes,  that  as  a  wound 
which  is  here  inflicted  on  the  body  in  a  moment,  may  require 
many  months  in  healing,  so  the  diseases  contracted  by  a  short 
course  of  sinful  pleasure,  may  entail,  on  the  guilty  man,  an  eter^ 
nity  of  su&ring,  in  that  place  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched.  He  does  not  hesitate  at  all  to  speak, 
in  his  common  addresses,  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked  as  being 
eternal.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  his  design,  as  he  likewise  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  design  of  the  Scriptures,  to  take  away  all  hope 
from  those  who  in  this  life  contemn  God.  But  in  b»  ooore  phi- 
losophical discourses,  he  abundantly  shows,  that  he  does  not  as- 
sign a  literal  eternity  of  duration  to  the  torments  of  the  wicked* 
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He  coDsi^iered  Grod  as  Daaishiiig  the  wicked,  both  men  and 
devils,  for  the  purpose  ot  recovering  them  from  sio,  and  thuar 
doing  away  all  moral  evil ;  and  with  it  also,  all  natural  evtl«  In  the 
tenth  chapter  of  bis  second  bqok  oo  Principles,  which  he  de- 
votes to  the  discussion  of  the  future  state  of  the  wksked,  Origeo 
tells  us,  that  *  God  aets  as  the  Physician  of  our  souls,  in  assign- 
ing the  torments  of  the  infernal  world  ;  and  that  his  purpose  is* 
to  reitiove  all  the  vices  from  the  wfeked  which  they  have  con- 
tracted by  sin,'  etc.  And  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book^ 
he  epeaks  still  more  at  large  en  this  subject*  It  is  due  to  hioO) 
however,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  state,  that  he  here  exfireafi* 
ly  admonishes  ti^ie  reader,  before  entering  on  the  lofty  subjects 
of  the  final  consummation  of  God's  great^plah,  that  he  is,  with 
great  fear  and  caution,  about  io  propose  some  tbiogs  rath- 
er for  discussion  and  consideratbn,  than  for  docti'ibes  wbk:b  be 
would  propound  as  definite  and  certain.  And  he  furthermore 
eraves  the  candour  of  bis  reader,  that  he  would  not  regard  what 
he  is  about  to  ofiler,  as  amounting  to  a  heretical  departure  fron 
the  received  faith  of  the  church.  Such  a  statetnent  and  such  a 
request  seem  to  amount  to  a /pretty  full  concession,  that  wbiit  be 
was  about  to  propound,  would  be  regarded  as  heresy  by  the 
church  in  his  day,  if  he  were  to  assert  such  tbmgs^  instead 
of  modestly  propounding  them  for  discussion.  Such  a  conces^ 
sbn  is,  of  course,  worth  more  to  the  cause  of  dogmatic  history, 
than  ^an  be  the  most  minute  knowledge  of  what  Origeo  himsdf 
br  any  other  single  individual  then  believed.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  su<ib  a  statement  as  this  made  near  the  begimaing 
of  his  w6rk  on  Principles,  was  doubtless  intended  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  be  understood  throughout  the  Whole 
work,  when  advancing  the  same  sentinnents;  and  so  too  in  bia 
Dcher  works.  We  are  therefore,  not  to  understand  him  as  bo- 
kig'so  fixed  and  decided  in  his  views  of  a  future  and  perfect  res^ 
lorition  of  our  race  to  virtue  and  happiness,  as  the  mere  laii«- 
guage  of  many  insulated  passages,  would  seem  to  imply.  He 
is  father  anguing  one  side  of '  the  question  he  propounds,'  and 
skying  what  seems  to  him  as  probably,  true. 

After  thus  limiting  the  manner  in  which  he  desires  to  be  uih 
dersttxid,  he  goes  or)  to  say,  that  *'  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
W)^ld  and  a  consummation  of  all  things,  when  every  oile  will  be 
sdl^eeted  to  punishment  according  to  the  desert  of  his  sins. 
€k>o  only  knows  the  tkne  when  each  will  accomplish  what 
Im  desesv«s«      We  sfipfxise  the  goodness  of   Ood,  through 


Ciirift,  will  truly  restore  bis  aaiFersal  creation  to  odb  end,  even 
bis  eoemies  being  subdued  and  made  subjects.    For  so  saich 
ibe  Holy  Scripture :   The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord)  sit  thou 
on  my  rigbt  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.     And 
if  it  is  not  sufficiently  manifest  to  us,  what  the  prophetic  Woid 
would  indicate  by  th'is,  we  may  learn  more  fully  from  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  who  says  that  it  becomes  Christ  to  reign  till  he  haih 
put  all  things  under  his  feet.    But  if  this  so  plain  an  etpression 
of  the  apostle  does  not  sufficiently  teach  us  what  it  is  for  ene- 
nies  to  be  put  under  his  feet,  hear  him  yet  further  in  the  follow^ 
jog :  ^'  For  it  is  fit  that  aU  things  should  be  made  subject  unto 
bim."     What,  then,  ia  the  subjection  in  which  all  things  should 
be  subject?    I  think  it  is  the  very  same  in  which  we  also  desire 
to  be  subject  to  him,  and  in  which  the  apostlps  and  all  the  boly, 
who  have  followed  Christ,  are  subject  to  him.    For  the  name 
of  the  subjectbn  by  which  we  are  subject  to  Christ,  is  indicative 
of  the  salvation  of   the  subjects,  a  salvation  which  is  from 
Christ ;  just  as  David  also  says  :  *'  Shall  not  my  soul  be  sub*- 
jecttoCiod?  for  from  him  is  my  salvation."    Origen  goes  on 
to  argue  further  respecting  this  "  end,''  when  Christ,  tp  whom 
all  things  are  thus  made  subject,  shall  deliver  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father;  and  he  contends  that  thb  end  will  be  like  the  be- 
giDDing.    Indeed,  he  affirms,  that  *'  the  end  is  always  like  tbi 
beginning;"  and  thus,  as  all  were  ho^  and  happy  at  first,  so 
they  will  be  at  the  last ;  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under 
the  earth,  in  which  three  designations  the  whole  universe  is  in* 
eluded,  diall  bow  the  knee  to  Christ,  and  come  in  the  unitv  of 
the  Spirit,  and  thus  all  will  be  in  accordance,  and  God  will  be 
all  in  all. 

Those  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil,  according  to 
Origen,  whether  in  this  or  in  the  future  world,  as  they  enjoy  the 
power  of  freewill,  may  repent  and  turn  to  God.  But  it  will  b# 
at  an  immensely  distant  perbd,  before  all  of  them  will  do  thi^— 
ages  upon  ages,  as  it  were  eternal.  Nor  will  they  at  once  as- 
eend  to  God,  when  tbey  have  passed  through  the  scenes  of  pos* 
itive  misery,  but  will  go  through  the  gradations  of  ascent,  irom  . 
mansKMi  to  mansbn,  like  the  saints  before  them.  God,  he  thinks, 
is  able  and  disposed  to  accomplish  all  this  in  its  proper  time. 
Writing  against  Celsus,  he  says :  **  The  Word  is  able  to  subdue 
all  rational  natures  to  himself,  and  to  transform  them  into  bis 
own  perfection ;  when  each  one,  using  hb  own  naked  power, 
wiU  choose  wb^t  b^  wills  and  obtain  what  be  cbposes.    For 
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though  among  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the  body,  there  are 
those  which  no  medical  art  can  cure ;  yet  in  the  vices  of  the 
souly  we  deny  that  there  is  any  which  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
supreme  Word  and  God."  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  do 
more  death,  nor  pains  of  death,  nor  devil,  nor  evil  being,  nor  evil 
thing.  Men,  and  devils,  and  stars,  and  other  fallen  beings,  if 
such  there  be,  will  all  be  brought  back  to  perfect  allegiance  and 
perfect  bliss  and  unity  of  feeling. 

This  view  of  a  complete  restoration,  is  one  in  which  his  miod 
seemed  peculiarly  to  delight.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  many 
more  passages  scattered  through  his  works,  and  some  of 
them  partaking  much  of  the  sublime,  in  which  he  dwells  on  this 
idea  of  God's  becoming  all  in  all.  But  enough  has  probably 
been  adduced  to  give  a  fair  view  of  his  scheme  and  his  mode  of 
proof.  A^  it  respects,  however,  this  perfect  unity  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  existences,  God  all  in  all,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  comprehend  precisely  what  he  would  mean,  as  be  seems 
to  be  aiming  at  something  more  than  a  mere  unity  of  feeling, 
purpose,  action,  and  enjoyment,  and  yet  not  quite  at  the  eastern 
notion  of  an  absorption  of  all  into  God,  from  whom  they  first 
originated. 

But  whatever  we  mny  think  of  bis  speculations,  there  are  two 
things  which  the  candid  student  of  the  works  of  this  great  roan, 
wi|l  readily  acknowledge  of  him  here  as  elsewhere,  viz.  that  he 
is  kind  and  modest  in  bis  manner,  and  that  he  deals  much  in 
Scripture  proofs,  for  which  he  even  shows  the  profoundest  rev- 
erence, however  strangely  he  interprets  them.  And  it  is  with 
perfect  propriety  that  Guerike  remarks  of  him,  that  be  joins  the 
modesty  ot  a  Christian  with  the  audacity  of  a  philosopher.^ 

Dionynus. — We  find  but  little  from  this  author  on  the  subject 
of  titkaiologyy  ViS  \i  is  sometimes  called,  or  the  final  state  of 
man.  And  (his  little  has  reference  to  the  position  then  maintain* 
ed  by  the  chiliasts.  They  supposed,  that  Christ  would  descend 
fit>m  heaven  and  reign  on  earth,  for  a  thousand  years,  or  per- 
haps for  many  thousands,  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist ; 
and  that  the  saints  would  be  raised  and  would  reign  with  him. 
Origen  opposed  this  notion,  as  is  evident  from  what  we  have  al- 
ready seen.     Dionysiiis  followed  his  steps ;  and  as  appears  from 

■.^fc^^^^^i^— ^^W^        ■  ■■■■    ■  ■      ■  ■  — ^^M^M     ■  ■      ■  ■       I  I  M^      I  ■  ^fc— ^hl^^^pl^iM^*— ^i^MM^—^^-^^M  ■  M    ■  ■       —    ^  ■  >■■  II       ,  m»  I       I     ■■   -      ■ 

*  For  the  authorities  on  wbicb  the  above  statements  are  made,  see 
Con.  Cels.  IV.  21.  V.  14—20.  VIII.  72.  De  Princ.  II.  10,  1—8.  and 
11, 1—7.  I.  6,  d,  and  other  references  in  Ckier.  II.  p.  360  m^. 
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bb  own  aecouDty  quoted  I^  Eusebius^*  be  was  rerj  suceessful 
in  reclaiming  whole  cburcbea  id  the  province  of  Arsinoe,  and 
of  conviooing  Coraciia  their  chief  leader  in  this  schisnn.  They 
iQuoded  their  belief  chiefly  on  a  false  interpretation  of  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  Dionysius,  instead  of  rectifying 
their  exegesis,  rejected  the  authority  of  the  whole  book. 

We  pass  over  the  teachers  between  Dionysius  and  Didymus, 
as  afibnling  nothing  to  our  present  purpose  in  the  writings  they 
have  left  us. 

Didymui. — ^This  catechist  also  opposed  the  chiliasts,  who 
were  still  found  in  considerable  numbers;  and  who,  indeed,  though 
with  modified  views,  have  been  found  probably  in  every  age 
down  to  the  present* 

After  the  death  of  the  body,  Didymus  supposes  the  souls  of 
believers  to  be  conveyed  to  Abraham's  bosom,  which  he  un* 
derstaods  to  be  some  lofty  and  etherial  region.  This  is  surely 
a  great  improvement  from  the  notions  of  his  admired  Origen* 
When  there,  however,  he  supposes  them  to  intercede  for  those 
still  left  on  the  earth. 

He  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body ;  but  that  it  would 
be  a  spiritual  body,  in  distinction  from  its  present  grossness. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  be  supposed  that  Antichrist 
must  first  appear  upon  earth  in  a  season  of  great  distress,  and 
that  the  period  was  then  nigh. 

Following  the  resurrection,  is  to  be  the  last  judgment,  which 
Didymus  concludes  will  be  conducted  by  Christ  and  tbe  Father 
in  conjunction.  Tbe  inheritance  of  the  blessed  is  then  to  bk  as- 
signed, and  they  are  to  reign  with  Christ  forever.  Still  ihey  are 
not  to  be  king$t  but  are  to  exist  and  reign  in  a  kind  of  union 
with  Christ  and  the  Father. 

In  respect  to  the  wicked^  he  speaks  of  their  being  consigned 
to  *^  the  quenchless  fire  of  bell,''  and  as  "  having  to  endure  ev- 
erlasting torment,"  and  '*  being  led  away  into  eternal  death," 
and  "  having  no  more  repentance."  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  seemed  to  hope  for  tbe  repentance  of  fallen  angels ; 
and  as  Gijerike  thinks,  did  not  entirely  despair  of  the  final  salva- 

tKHiof  lost  men,  '*  after  an  eternal  period. "* 

I  -  -  -  -■  .  ■_-  -  ■  ^  ,  ■  ■  .  ..^ ,. , 

1  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist  YII.  S4. 

^  De  Tnn.  1. 99.  89.  II.  a  7.  13. 27.  III.  39.  Guer.  II.  p.  078  sq. 
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TiimbaTe  we  taken  ftome  view  of  tbe  ^es  ead  doctrkics  ef 
tbosQ  fathers  wboy  for  more  than  two'oenturiesi  presided  o?epthe 
first  and  principal  school  of  clerical  iostructioD,  ia  those  deepljr 
ioterestiog  and  formiDg  ages  of  the  church.  Tbe  amouot  of  in* 
flueace  they  exerted,  and  which  still  exists  in  its  countless  ram- 
ificatioos  throughout  Cfaristeodom,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate* 
We  might  dwell  on  manjr  other  topics  of  doctrine,  practice,  and 
o^ode  of  interpreting  the  sacared  oracles,  wm  it  mrth  wh3e  to 
prolong  this  article  further. 

It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  and  profitable,  to  oootinoc  the 
■iTestigation  of  clerical  eduoatioa  down  tbiough  the  succeeding 
ages,  were  the  materials  eauallj  at  hand.-— *But  I  roust  close,  at  least 
/or  the  present,  with  the  briet  remark,  that  the  more  familiar  we 
become  with  the  sute  of  the  church  io  past  ages,  especially  with 
the  doctrines  that  have  been  held,  the  more  deeply  shall  we  be  ioH 
pressed  with  the  .  reflection,  that  neither  wisdoqi  nor  toXtf  has 
been  born  in  our  day. 


I 
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From  Henderton's  Traveb  in  Bonift.* 

The  most  popular  sect  among  the  Jews,  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  RMinuiSj  or  Te^udUU,  i.  e.  such  as  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Rabbins,  as 
delivered  in,  or  deducible  from  the  Talmud,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  may  be  accounted 
the  orthodox.    They  are  also  sometimes  called  Baalt  Mishutf 

*  **  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia.  By  E.  Henderson, 
[now  Prof,  of  Divinity  etc.  in  Highbury  College,]  London  laW.'*  p. 
233  sq.  306  sq.  As  this  work  has  never  been  reprinted  in  America, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  the  while  to  transfer  the  following  interest- 
ing account  to  our  pages. — The  chief  source  of  earlier  information 
respecting  the  Karaites,  is  the  work  of  Wolf.  viz.  J.  C.  Wolpii  AW- 
iUia  JCtraeorum,  Hamb.  ITdl,  lo  which  is  appended  Trigland's  tract, 
J»  TaioLAZfDii  DuOnbe  dt  Seda  Karawrum. — Editor. 
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or  poi668K>r8  of  the  MishDa^  becaufle  iu  decWoofl  obtain  ainoog 
theiDi  as  tbe  sole  and  infa]lible  inlerpretatbD  of  tbe  law.  Tbejr 
are  preoisely',  ta  the  present  day,  what  the  Pharisees  were  id 
the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  requires  hot  little  acquaiotanee 
with  tbeiDy  to  be  sensible  of  those  features  of  character  Whieb 
are  so  strongly  marked  by  the  Evangelists,  as  distingubhnig  that 
ancient  sect.  But,  although  the  Rabbinists  compose  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews  in  Poland^  there  e&ist  other  denominational 
the  numbers  and  peculiarities  of  which  are  too  considerable  not 
to  strike  tbe  inquisitive  traveller. 

These  are  the  Karaitei^  the  ChaMim,  and  the  ZohariiHi 
IRT  followers  of  Sabbatbai  Tsevi. 

Tbe  Choiidimi  or  '^Pietists,"  roust  tioi  be  confoohded 
with  the  party  who  took  tbe  same  name  at  the  time  of  the  Mac** 
eabees,  and  rendered  themselves  famous  by  the  zeal  with  whieh 
they  contended  for  the  national  institutions.  The  sect  to  whicb 
I  here  refer,  dates  its  origin  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1740| 
when  its  doctrines  were  6rst  broached  by  Israel  Baalsbem,  m 
the  small  country  town  of  Flussty,  in  Poland.  In  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years,  his  fame,  as  an  exorcist,  and  roasterof  the  Cab- 
bala, spread  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  obtahied  a  great  number 
of  followers  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.    This  Rabbi 

Sre  out,  that  he  alone  was  possessed  of  tbe  true  mystery  of  the 
icred  name ;  that  his  souj  at  certain  times  left  the  body,  in  or* 
der  to  receive  revelatbns  m  the  world  of  spirhs ;  and,  that  he 
Was  endowed  with  miraculous  powers  by  which  he  was  able  td 
control  events,  both  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  world.  Hie 
foUowers  were  taught  to  k)ok  to  him  for  tbe  absolution  of  every 
erime  they  might  commit ;  to  repress  every  thing  Kke  t^fleethv 
on  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  to  expect  the  knmediate  appear* 
ance  of  the  Messiah ;  and  in  sickness,  to  abstain  (torn  the  tise  of 
medicino  nwured,  that  their  spiritual  guides,  of  whom  several 
made  their  appearance  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  i^ere  poe* 
sessed  of  such  merits,  as  would  procure  for  them  instant  recovery  a 
The  aceusationsof  grass  immorality  brought  againstthe  meahbers 
of  this  sect  by  the  Lithuanian  Rabbi,  Israel  Loebel,  have  been  call- 
ed in  question,^  and  are  supposed  rather  to  have  originated  id 
prejudice,  than  to  have  any  ioundatioo  in  truth  ;  bnt  I  have  been 
informed  by  one,  who  has  had  the  best  opportunities  of  investi» 
gatmg  the  subjeet,  that  their  morals  are  moit  obi^oxieni,  and 


•■    ■  'I 
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that  the  represeoUtioos  that  have  been  given  of  tbem  are  bjr  no 
noeans  exaggerated.  They  are  not  only  at  enmity  with  all  the  other  * 
Jews,  but  form  the  bitterest  and  most  bigotted  enemies  of  the 
christian  religion.  They  believe,  that  the  Messiah,  whom  tber 
are  hourly  expecting,  will  be  a  mere  man,  but  will  come  with 
such  an  eflblgence  of  glory,  as  to  produce  a  complete  regener- 
ation in  the  heart  of  every  Jew,  and  deliver  them  thenceforth 
from  every  evil.  To  their  Rabbins,  whom  they  honour  with  tbe 
name  of  Zadiks,  or  "  Righteous,"  they  pay  ahnost  divine  bom- 
age.  The  extravagance  of  their  gestures  during  their  public 
service,  entitles  them  to  the  appellation  of  the  ^'Jewish  Jumpers." 
Working  themselves  up  into  ecstasies,  they  break  out  into  fits  of 
laughter,  clap  their  bands,  jump  up  and  down  in  the  synagogue 
in  the  most  frantic  manner ;  and  turning  their  faces  towards 
heaven,  they  clench  their  fists,  and,  as  it  were,  dare  the  Almigh- 
ty to  withhold  from  them  the  objects  of  their  recmests.  This  sect 
has  so  increased  of  late  years,  that  in  Russian  Poland  and  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  it  is  reported  to  exceed  in  number  that  of  tbe 
Rabbinists  in  these  parts. 

Of  this  sect  there  exists  a  subdivision  founded  by  Rabbi  Sol- 
omon, in  the  government  of  Mohilef.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Habadim^  a  word  composed  of  the  initial  letters 
of  three  Hebrew  words,  riy^  nm  nxsdn,  "  wisdom,  intelligence, 
and  knowledge."  They  may  not  .improperly  be  termed  the 
**  Jewish  Quietists,"  as  their  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  rejection  of  external  forms,  and  the  complete  abandonment 
of  the  mind  to  abstraction  and  contemplation,  instead  of  tbe  bap- 
tisms customary  among  tbe  Jews,  they  go  through  the  signs 
without  the  use  of  the  element,  and  consider  it  their  doty  to  difr- 
ragsge  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  matter,  because  of 
Its  tendency  to  clog  tbe  mind  in  its  ascent  to  the  Supreme 
Source  of  Intelligence.  In  prayer  they  make  no  use  of  words, 
but  simply  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and 
exercise  themselves  in  mental  ejaculations. 

The  Zohariieif  so  called  from  their  attachment  to  the  book 
ZohoTj  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  sect 
formed  by  toe  famous  Sabbathai  Tzevi.  Their  creed  is  briefly 
as  follows :  1.  They  believe  in  all  that  (Sod  has  ever  revealed, 
and  consider  it  their  duly  constantly  to  investigate  its  meanine. 
3«  They  regard  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  be  merely  tbe  sbeii, 
and  that  it  admits  of  a  mystical  and  spiritual  interpretatkMi. 
8.  They  believe  in  a  Trmity  of  Parxufimt  or  persons  in 
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4.  They  believe  !n  the  incarnatioD  of  God ;  that  this  iocarat- 
tion  took  place  ia  Adam,  and  that  it  will  again  takeplace  in  the 
Messiah.  5.  They  do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be 
re-built.  6.  They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  tern* 
poral  Messiah ;  but  that  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  this  state  atone,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  but  for 
the  sins  of  all  throughout  the  world  who  believe  in  him. 
This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  1 750,  by  a  Polish  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Jacob  Frank,  who  settled  in  Podolia,  and  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Polish  government,  to  which  he  was  recom* 
mended  by  the  Bishop  of  Eamenetz,  in  whose  presence  he  held 
disputes  with  the  orthodox  Jews,  and  who  was  astonished  at  the 
approximation  of  his  creed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity*  Oa 
the  death  of  the  Bishop,  he  and  bis  adherents  were  driven  into 
the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  being  also  persecuted  there  by  tbo 
Rabbinists,  they  resolved  to  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  cath- 
olic Church.  Frank  at  last  found  a  place  of  rest  at  Offenbach, 
whither  his  followers  flocked  by  thousands  to  visit  him,  and 
where  he  died  in  1791.  Their  number  does  not  appear  to  have 
increased  much  of  late ;  but  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 

The  Karaites. 

An  object  of  no  ordinary  interest  which  we  hoped  to  attain 
by  our  visit  to  the  Crimea,  and  which  we  had  long  regarded 
with  pleasing  anticipations,  was  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Karaite  Jews  inhabiting  an  ancient  fortress  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  versts  from  Baghtchisarai.  The  antiquity  of  the  sect,  the 
reasonableness  of  their  grounds  of  separation  from  the  great 
body  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  purely  oriental  babita,  the  little 
intercourse  that  any  of  the  learned  in  Europe  have  bad  with 
them,  and  the  fact,  long  known  yet  but  little  investigated,  that 
they  possessed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Tartar  language: — all  tended  to  excite  our  curi- 
osity, and  render  them  the  subject  of  Biblical  and  literary  research. 

Accordingly,  the  day  after  our  arrival  in  Baghichisaraii  we 
proceeded  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Glen  and  Ross, 
towards  Djvfut-Kaliy  or  the  Jews'  Fort,  the  road  to  which  led 
us  further  up  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Crimea  is  situated.  The  rocks  on  our  left  were 
high  and  precipitous,  and  often  projected  over-head,  exhibiting 
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large  eiccavatioos  and  grottpsi  many  of  which  seemed  to  be  used 
by  the  Tartars,  partly  for  residence  and  partly  for  sheltering 
their  cattle.  Our  ride  through  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
atnoog  mesjeds,  medresses,  minarets,  ana  majestic  poplars,  was 
singularly  picturesque  and  interesting.  Near  the  site  of  a  pal- 
ace, in  the  valley  called  Asfdama'Jerif  that  was  razed  to  the 
foundations  on  the  fall  of  the  Tartar  empire,  we  turned  to  the 
west,  and  entered  another  narrow  defile,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mariam-derly  or  Mary's  Vale,  from  a  Greek  convent  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Virgin,  which  has  been  curiously  excavated  in  the 
precipice  on  the  right,  and  looks  like  a  large  covered  balcony  at 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  from  the  valley  below.  Leav- 
ing our  horses  to  graze  on  the  verc{a,nt  bank  of  the  rivulet,  we 
ascended  to  the  monastery  by  a  narrow  flight  of  steps ;  and,  on 
i;eaching  the  entrance  in  "  the  crag  of  the  rock,"  the  view  of 
the  precipice  over  which  we  were  suspended  was  so  tremeadpus,^ 
that  we  instantly  receded  with  sensations  of  awe.  The  church 
measured  Qfty  feet  in  length  by  twenty-four  in  breadth,  yet  small 
as  were  its  dimensions,  its  darkness  was  but  dimly  enUghtened 
by  a  lamp  hanging  before  a  painting  at  the  inner  end.  All  was 
sombre  and  silent,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  religbus 
solitary,  we  saw  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  world  of  mortals. 
We  were  informed,  however,  that  scarcely  a  day  elapses  on 
which  the  convent  is  not  visited  for  purposes  of  devotion  ;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  ascension  of  the  Virgin,  numbers  of  visitors  to 
the  amount  of  several  thousands,  collect  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
Crimea,  and  even  from  the  Russian  districts  beyond  Perekop. 
As  only  a  few  can  be  admitted  at  once,  the  passage  of  steps 
communicating  between  the  valley  and  tlie  monastery,  presents 
^  curious  scene  of  ascent  and  descent,  while  both  sides  of  tbe 
rivulet  are  diversified  by  small  groups,  renewing  their  old  ac- 
qgaintances,  or  contracting  new  ones, 

l!)irectly  below,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  defile,  we  observed 
extensive  ruins,  marking  the  site  of  a  town  formerly  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  but  laid  desolate  on  tbe  subjpgation  of  the  Tartars* 
From  this  romantic  spot  we  prosecuted  our  ride,  and  passing^ 
two  beautiful  fountains,  to  which  the  Jewish  damsels,  like  Re- 
bekat^  and  Rachel  of  old,  *'come  out  to  draw  water,"  ^  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  on  the  summit  of  which  Dfw 


^  The  general  supply  of  water  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  horves 
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fui-'Kali  is  situated.  The  road  now  became  excessively  steep; 
and,  as  it  forms  a  complete  zig-zag,  we  were  surprised  to  find, 
that  when  we  supposed  ourselves  near  the  entrance  of  the  fort, 
the  pathway  appeared  all  at  once  to  be  terminated  by  a  rugged 
iind  inaccessible  rock.  Yfe  were  the  more  disconcerted  at  this 
discovery,  as  a  thunder-storm  had  just  commenced,  and  the  rain 
began  to  pour  down  with  violence ;  but  on  turning  another  angle, 
we  came  to  several  caverns  in  the  side  of  the  pr'ecipice,  where 
we  found  a  temporary  shelter,  and  from  which  we  contemplated 
the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  and  listened  to  the  awfully  reverberat- 
rog  roar  of  the  thunder  in  the  valley  below. 

When  the  storm  was  over,  we  agam  commenced  our  ascent, 
and  soon  came  to  the  gate  of  this  ancient  fortress,  through  which 
we  were  admitted  into  a  narrow  street  running  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other.  The  houses  are  all  constructed  in  the 
oriental  style,  with  the  windows  looking  into  the  courts,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  Besides  the  defence  formed 
by  these  walls,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipices on  either  side,  a  regular  fortified  wall  has  been  raised  to 
Protect  such  places  as  had  not  been  rendered  strong  by  nature. 
%e  streets  had  been  washed  by  the  rain  which  was  running 
down  in  torrents,  but  we  walked  on  a  fine  broad  pavement  lead- 
ing to  the  principal  synagogue,  where  we  met  the  chief  Rabbi, 
a  venerable  old  man  of  the  name  of  Isaac,  by  whom  we  were 
received  with  great  courtesy,  and  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  which  appeared  to  be  the  house  destined 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

On  entering  the  guest  chamber,  or  *^  upper-room,"  which  was 
beautifully  covered  with  carpets,  we  were  obliged  to  pull  off  our 
boots,  and  recline  io  the  oriental  fashion,  on  bolsters,  which 
were  placed  round  the  sides  of  the  room.  While  engaged  in  a 
friendly  interchange  of  questions  and  answers  with  our  host,  a 
large  tray  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
covered  with  bread,  butter,  dates,  pears,  mulberries,  brandy, 
and  wine,  of  which  we  were  invited  to  partake  at  pleasure.  The 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  Turkish  and  Hebrew ;  and  the 
Rabbins  seemed  no  less  anxious  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  than  we 
were  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  history  and  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  Kaniim.  In  Benjaroio's  library,  besides 
the  Talmud,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  other  Hebrew 
books,  we  found  a  good  copy  of  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible. 
Besides  the  Tartar  Targum,  of  which  more  presently,  he  shewed 
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us  several  Karaite  commeDtaries  io  Hebrew,  and  assured  as  thai 
they  had  them  on  the  whole  Bible  ;  but  that  entire  copies  were 
very  scarce,  and  bi§:h  in  price.  A  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch alone  costs  150  rubles,  or  about  £6  sterling. 

From  the  house  of  the  Rabbi  we  proceeded  to  the  synagogues, 
which  are  two  in  number,  a  larger  anA  a  smaller,  the  former  of 
which  is  elegandy  fitted  up,  and  is  ornamented  in  the  inside  with 
a  large  stone  monument,  erected  on  the  accession  of  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  to  the  throne.  The  inscription  contains  some  beau- 
tiful laudatory  lines  in  the  Hebrew  language.  From  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  several  elegant,  and  one  or  two  apparently  very 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  law,  in  rolls  of  parchment,  were  brought 
out,  and  exhibited  to  us,  some  of  which  had  been  written  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  brought  from  Constantinople  and  Poland. 
The  body  of  the  synagogue  was  filled  with  reading  desks,  on 
each  of  which  lay  Hebrew  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  parts  of 
the  Tartar  Targum.  The  Bibles  were  chiefly  of  the  Venetian 
editions,  such  as  are  mostly  in  request  among  the  Spanish  Jews 
in  Constantinople,  whence  they  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Crimea. 

The  number  of  families  resident  in  Djufut-Kald,  amounts  to 
about  two-hundred  and  Jifty,  many  of  the  members  of  which 
are  absent  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  transacting  busi- 
ness in  Odessa,  and  other  towns  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Others 
of  them  regularly  repair  every  morning  to  Baghtchisarai,  where 
they  have  shops,  and  return  to  the  castle  io  the  evening. 

Passing  through  the  southern  gate,  we  ascended  a  small  em- 
inence, from  which  we  had  a  commanding  view,  not  only  of  this 
<^  munition  of  rocks,"  but  of  the  romantic  scenery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Towards  the  east  the  Tent  mountain  {Tchaiir- 
dagh)f  rose  majestically  above  the  intervening  chains  of  rugged 
and  precipitous  rocks,  and  almost  directly  south,  we  caught  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  fortress  of  Mankup,  This  ancient  cas- 
tle, once  in  possession  of  the  Genoese,  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  it 
was  inhabited  till  within  these  few  years  by  Tartars  and  Karaite 
Jews.  Being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  insulated  rock, 
it  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  presents  a  sineulariy  prominent  ob- 
ject in  the  p,erspective.  Djufui-Kali  itself  we  now  found  to  be 
constructed  on  the  summit  of  the  narrowest  part  of  a  high  ridge 
of  rocks,  which  here  projects  towards  the  north,  and  terminates 
abruptly  on  meeting  the  valley  of  Asblama,  above  Baghtchisarai. 
The  strength  of  this  place  is  mostly  from  nature,  the  rocks  rising 
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perpendicohrly  od  either  side,  and  the  ridge,  noc  bemg  of  aoj 
breadth,  it  required  little  labour  to  fortify  the  towu  at  its  southern 
termination.  The  continuation  of  the  ridge  is  covered  with 
gifass,  and  used  to  afford  pasture  to  a  fine  herd  of  deer ;  but  we 
were  informed  by  the  Jew  who  conducted  us,  that  their  number 
is  now  reduced  to  three. 

We  now  descended  into  the  ^' Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,'*  or  the 
Karaite  burying-ground,  consisting  of  a  deep  recess,  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  to  the  sombre  shade  of  which,  the  white  slabs 
placed  over  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  presented  the  most  in- 
teresting contrast.  A  pleasing  melancholy  seized  our  minds  as 
we  entered  this  hallowed  spot ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  distress- 
ing idea  of  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  Judabm,  associated  with 
the  general  amability  of  the  Karaite  character,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  any  scene  more  calculated  to  soothe  the 
mind  of  a  contemplative  spectator.  The  tomb-stones,  mostly 
of  white  marble,  are  regularly  arranged  in  rows,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Moravian  graves ;  and  the  more  modem  have 
an  additional  monuroentat  either  end,  consisting  likewise  of  a 
marble  slab,  some  with  and  some  without  Hebrew  inscriptions. 
Being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  discover  from  these  monumental 
annals,  how  far  back  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Djufut-Kald 
could  be  traced,  we  requested  our  guide  to  point  out  to  us  the  oldest 
grave,  which  he  readily  did,  assuring  us  that  it  was  held  in  greal 
veneratk>n  by  his  brethren.  It  consists  of  a  plain  slab,  which 
has  been  partially  fractured  on  the  surface ;  but,  on  clearing 
away  the  moss  which  had  filled  up  the  incisions  of  the  letters, 
the  following  inscriptbn  was  brought  out : 

t:iM«) 

tD»n  nsv^i 
m 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  last  letter  in  the  first  line 
has  been  considerably  efliiced,  but  to  judee  from  its  present  ap- 
pearance, it  must  have  been  a  Mem*  The  rest  of  the  letters 
amOy  I  take  to  form  the  initial  word  of  the  sacred  motto  of  the 
Jews,  isrW^  rav,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  Elohim  is  one 
Jehovah.''   Deut.  vi.  4.    This  inscription  is  also  defective  at 
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the  closer  sotnetbiDg  faaviog  been  efikeed  after  the  Daleth,  which 
the  sculptor,  not  versed  in  the  laws  of  Masoretic  caiigraphy, 
has  dirided,  and  placed  the  plural  feminine  termination  at  the 
beginning  of  the  toDowmg  line.  The  word  has,  most  probably, 
been  the  poetical  form  ni3«) ;  so  that  the  whole  inscription 
will  read  thus :  "  Hearj  O  Israel,  etc.  The  Grave  of  Oeetj  Jo* 
Hph  Ben  David.  In  the  year  Five  thousand  and  four.  That 
is,  according  to  the  Cbristisln  era,  the  year  1364,  an  epoch 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  later  than  the  commencement  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Karaim  have  no  written  document  to  prove  at  what  time 
they  first  occupied  this  fort,  or  develope  the  circunistances  which 
originated  or  attended  their  immigration  into  the  peninsula. 
Peysonel,  in  his  work  on  the  Commeree  of  the  Black  Sea,  states 
that  a  tradition  obtained  among  them,  purporting  that  their  ances- 
tors inhabited  the  city  of  Bukhara  in  Great  Tartary,  and  that 
they  accompanied  the  Tartars  in  their  memorable  expedition 
into  Europe.  The  circumstance  that  the  Karaites  dress  much 
in  the  Tartar  style,  and  speak  a  dialect  to  whk^h  they  give  the 
name  of  Djagaltai,  might  seem  to  give  some  weight  to  this  ac- 
ooont ;  but  no  such  tradition  is  known  to  the  present  generatk>ny 
and  their  conformity  to  the  Tartars  in  language  and  habits  is  ea- 
sily accounted  for,  by  the  length  of  time  they  have  lived  under 
their  dominbn.  In  consequence  of  inquiries  made  on  the  spot, 
86  weli  as  subsequent  epistolary  communications,  it  appears  that 
they  have  no  recollection  of  any  bond  of  unbn  ever  having  ex- 
isted between  tbeii*  ancestors  and  the  Bukharian  Jews ;  that,  as 
far  as  their  knowledge  extends,  there  exist  no  Karaim  in  that 
quarter^  and  the  only  traditionary  account  current  among  them 
is,  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Damascus,  and  settled  here 
about  500  years  ago,  under  the  protection  of  the  Khans  of  the 
Crimea.  Their  language,  too,  as'  ei^hibited  in  their  ancient 
books,  approximates  much  more  to  the  O^matiK,  than  to  the  Ori- 
ental Turkish.^ 

About  the  beginning  of  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Khan 
Hadji  Sdim  Gherei,  they  had  peculiar  privileges  conferred  on 
them,  in  consequence  of  a  successful  cure  performed  by  one  of 
their  physicians  on  Ulu  Khani,  a  sister  of  the  lUiany  who  was 


i..^.- 


^  It  appears,  from  the  IVavels  of  Rabbi  Petachitt;  titat  there 
Karaites  in  the  Crimea  about  the  year  1180,  whieh  wat  conBideraMy' 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Tartan. 
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dangerously  ill.  Instead  of  any  iooger  peiformiiig  certain 
drudgery-work  at  the  palace^  and  paying  a  heavy  capUation-tan, 
in  common  with  their  neighbours,  the  Greeks  and  Armeniansi 
they  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  princesses  of  tbe 
above  rank,  and  only  supplied  their  establishment  with  wood, 
coffee,  and  other  articles  of  domestks  use,  which  they  furoisbed 
not  so  mnch  by  way  of  tribute,  but  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  immunities  that  were  granted  them. 

With  respect  to  tbe  sect  in  general,  it  cbims  a  very  high  an^ 
tiquity,  and  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Sadducees,  one  of  the  three  principal  sects  which  divided 
the  Jewish  natbn  about  two  buopred  yeare  before  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  One  of  their  distinguishing  tenets  is  known 
to  have  been  their  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  traditionary  interpretation ;  and,  indeed^ 
it  has  not  unnaturally  been  conjectured  by  some  authors  of  note, 
that  tbe  errors  which  that  sect  taughi  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
formed  no  part  of  their  primitive  creed,  and  that  it  was  the  adop- 
tion of  these  errors  by  the  disciples  of  Sadok,  that  gave  birth  to 
the  Karaim ;  whom,  in  common  with  Hottioger,  Alting,  Trig^ 
lapd,  and  others,  Prideaux  takes  to  be  Scribes  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  This  opinion,  however^ 
seems  totally  irreconcilable  with  Matt*  xv.  1,  2,  where  the 
Scribes  are  represented  as  equaily  tenacious  of  the  traditions 
wilb  the  Pharisees*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  eumber  of  the 
reformed  party  of  tiie  Sadducees  was  extremely  small  in  the) 
days  of  our  Lord,  as,  in  fact,  that  of  the  Karaim  has  comparer 
tively  been  in  every  succeeding  age*  According  to  Mordecai, 
one  of  their  own  writers,  they  are  sprung  from  Judah  Ben  TabK. 
bai,  and  were  originally  denominated,  after  him,  the  Society  of 
J,  B.  T.  but  afterwards  changed  their  name  to  that  of  Karaim. 

But  whatever  obscurity  may  remain,  as  to  the  exact  period 
or  tbe  particular  occask>n  of  their  origin,  so  much  is  certain,  that 
the  sect  was  not  formed  by  Rabbi  Anan,  as  Morinus  and  others: 
have  erroneously  supposed ;  but  that  it  only  underwent  a  reform- 
ation by  that  celebrated  Rabbi,  during  tbe  period  of  his  opposi-. 
tion.to  the  iqtroduction  of  the  Talmud  as  a  rule  of  manners,  and 
his  enforcement  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  divine  law. 
In.  proof  of  this,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  Karaite  ritual, 
at  the  commencement  ot  the  chapter  entitled  n*)ai'ndT,  or  the  ser- 
vice in  memory  of  the  dead  ;  in  which  we  find  Anan  occupying 
the  first  place,  but  only  as  one  who  had  eflfeoted  a  radical  re- 
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formation  of  maoDers,  and  redaced  the  Karaites  to  the  primi- 
tive observance  of  the  law.    The  prayer  begins  thus : — ^^  May 
our  Grod,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  have  mercy  on  our  dead, 
and  your  dead,  and  all  the  dead  of  all  his  people  of  the  house  of 
Israel !     And,  first  of  all,  on  Anan  our  Rabbi,  the  prince,  the 
man  of  God,  chief  of  the  captivity,  who  opened  the  way  of  the 
lawj  and  enlightened  the  eyes  of  the  ScriptvristSt  [literally.  Sons 
of  the  text  A  and  turned  many  from  iniquity  and  transgresstan^ 
and  caused  us  to  walk  in  the  right  way.^^  The  same  language, 
with  an  accumulation  of  laudatory  epithets,  is  used  respectiag 
him  by  Mordecai ;  and  Rabbi  S.  Shullam,  agreeably  to  this,  de- 
clares that  Anan  Ca'«M'-)pn  n31»M  pth,  ^'  confirmed  the  faith  of 
the  Karaites."    Jucharin,   fol.  cxiiz.  col.   2.    According  to 
Makrizi,^  Anan  came  from  the  east,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Abu  Djafar  Mansur,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
brought  along  with  him  copies  of  the  law,  professedly  taken 
from  the  arcbitypal  exemplar,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses.' 
His  great  learning,  and  the  favour  he  enjoyed  with  the  Calipb, 
gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in  his  disputes  with  the  Talmud- 
ists,  whom  he  taxed  with  the  introductk>n  of  usages  contrary  to 
those  inculcated  by  the  sacred  books  in  bis  hands ;  and  it  would 
appear,  both  from  the  statements  of  Makrizi,  and  those  of 
Abulfeda,'  that  Anan,  as  well  as  some  of  his  followers,  spoke 
with  the  highest  respect  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  condemned 
the  Jews  for  treating  him  as  an  impostor,  and  putting  him  to 
death,  without  weighing  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  and  his 
claims  of  excellence  and  merit. 

If  the  accounts  that  obtain  among  themselves  may  be  credited, 
the  first  place  where  a  Karaite  synagogue  was  established,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  Grand  Cairo,  in  which  city 
they  have  always  kept  up  a  separate  community,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  most  recent  accounts,  they  still  exist  at  the  present 
day.  The  Karaite  Rabbi  Samuel  states,  in  his  Itinerary,  that 
besides  fourteen  copies  of  the  law,  the  Karaite  synagogue  at 


ttnpa  ''3^  •^^•^a?  'Ti^n'^  nmnn  *jm  ne*  nno  •^ttjfi*  rk^rx  idk-i  D'^nVfitn 

*  De  Sacy's  Chrestomathie  Arabe.  VoL  II.  p.  176. 
'  Chrest  Arabe,  p.  207. 
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Cairo  possei^sed  a  great  Dumber  of  books  writteD  by  their  wise 
men,  in  the  Arabic  language.  In  the  village  of  Haskiol,  near 
Constantinople,  tbejr  have  long  been  established,  and  maintain 
that  they  are  descendants  of  such  Karaites  as  settled  there  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  When  visited  by  Biornstahl, 
in  1776,  their  number  amounted  to  about  two  hundred;  but 
Dr  Scholtz,  who  was  there  in  1821,  states  their  number  at 
1,500.  They  were  in  possessk>n  of  MSS.  containine  the  He- 
brew Text  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  with  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  written  A.  D.  1240.  He  also  found  among  them  a 
Tartar  version,^{in  all  probability  a  copy  of  that  in  use  among 
the  Crimean  Karaites,  and  of  which  a  particular  account  will  be 
given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter ;  but,  according  to  earlier  ac« 
counts,  the  translation  in  common  use  among  them  is  in  the  ver- 
nacular Greek,^  and  is  doubtless  the  same  that  was  printed  in 
the  Constantinopolitan  Polyglott,  in  the  year  1547.  According 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Hottinger,'  by  Professor  Legerus  of 
Geneva,  there  existed,  about  the  year  1649,  in  Poland,  2,000 
Karaites;  in  Constantinople,  70;  in  Theodosia,  1,200;  in 
Cairo,  300 ;  in  Damascus,  200 ;  in  Jerusalem,  30 ;  in  Baby- 
lonia, 100;  and  in  Persia,  600.  At  the  present  day,  they  are 
found  in  difierent  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria, 
the  Caucasus,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  their  numbers  have  not  been  ascertained. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  principal  point  of  diffet" 
ence  between  them  and  the  Rabbinists,  or  Pharisaical  Jews, 
consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and  their  rigid  appeal 
to  the  text  of  Scripture  as  the  exclusive  and  only  infallible 
source  and  test  of  religk>us  truth.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
they  are  called  Karaites^'^  or  Seripturists^  which  name  they 
glory  in,  as  clearly  and  honourably  expressive  of  the  fundamen- 

1  Michaelis'  Orient  and  Exeget.  Bibl.  xv.  pp.  92,  93. 
^  Tela  IgD.  Satanae,  p.  596. 

3  Theaaur.  Phiiol.  p.  583.  Compare  Rabbi  Benjamin's  Itineraiy; 
according  to  which,  that  anther  found  at  Conatantinople  above  500 
Karaim ;  at  Aflkalon»  40 ;  at  Damascua,  200.  He  travelled  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

*  CD'^fit'^p,  KaraUn^  from  vnp^  Kara,  **  Scripture."  They  are  al- 
so frequently  called  M^pxa  "03,  hunt  mtftra,  $onM  nf  fkt  text^  and 
Ar*^pd  ^b9^,  baalA-wUara,  matlen  orpo$t€s$on  of  the  text. 
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tal  peculiarity  or  their  creed,  though,  ia  all  probabilitjr,  as  b  the 
case  with  the  epithets  by  which  most  sects  and  systems  of  opni- 
ions  have  been  characterized,  it  was  given  them  at  first  by  their 
enemies.  The  reader  will  greatly  err,  however,  if  he  supposes 
that,  in  their  zeal  for  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
tiie  Karaites  carry  their  enmity  to  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish 
writings  so  far  as  never  to  consult  them,  or  have  them  in  their 
possession.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  our  visit  to  the 
principal  Rabbi  in  Djnfut  KaU^  we  found  some  of  the  ponder- 
ous volumes  in  his  library ;  and  the  answer  he  gave  to  our  ex* 
pression  of  surprise  was  singularly  characteristic  of  the  modera- 
tion and  good  sense  of  the  sect  in  general  ^^'*  We  do  not  admit 
that  the  Talmud  has  any  binding  authority  over  our  consciences, 
and  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  we  cannot  approve ;  but 
should  we  on  this  account  reject  what  is  good  in  it,  and  not  avail 
ourselves  of  such  statements  as  are  consonant  with  the  text  of 
Scripture?" 

Another  remarkable  point  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
sects,  is  their  difierent  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture.  While 
the  Talmudist  chiefly  applies  the  cabbalistical  art  to  bring  out 
recondite  and  mysterious  meanings  from  the  sacred  text,  the 
Karaite  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter,  and 
that  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  grammat- 
ical meaning  of  the  words,  the  iscope  and  connexion,  and  a  com- 
parison of  parallel  passages. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  close  attachment  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  visible,  in  various  ways,  both  in  their  personal  con« 
duct,  and  in  their  rituarobservances.  For  example :  it  is  com- 
manded in  the  law  of  Moses,  '*  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  througb- 
otic  your  habitations  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  Exod.  xxxv.  3;  yet 
every  traveller  must  be  struck,  on  entering  a  Polish  village  daring 
the  night  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  to  find  it  completely  illumina- 
ted by  the  profusion  of  candles  that  are  burning  in  the  bouses  of 
the  Jews,  all  of  which  have  been  lighted  a  few  minutes  before 
the  Sabbath  commenced  ;  and  as  to  the  keeping  up  of  fires,  ev- 
ery difficuhy  is  removed  by  laying  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
lAotr,  concluding,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  gel  Chria- 
tian  servants  to  do  these  oflSces  for  them..  In  the  houses  of  the 
Karaim,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  neither  see  a  candle  nor  fire, 
firom  sunset  on  Friday  evening  till  the  same  time  the  evening  fol- 
lowing. They  eat  nothing  but  cold  meat  during  the  whole  of 
this  period.    The  only  instance  6f  evask>n  on  their  part  that  I 
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have  beard  of,  a  their  leaoing  over  the  window  to  light  and  smoke 
their  pipes ;  but  my  information  was  from  a  Rabbinist,  and  is 
tberefbre  to  be  suspected. 

The  Karaim  also  sanctify  the  Sabbath  by  rigid  abstinence  and 
a  close  application  of  the  mind  to  the  duties  of  religion.  At  Djti^ 
fut  Kali  J  the  gates  of  the  fort  are  shut  at  sunset  on  Fridajr  even- 
ing, and  never  on  anj  occasion,  opened  till  sunset  on  tlie  even- 
ing of  the  Sabbath,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ordinance  Neb. 
xiii.  ]  9.  This  was  one  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Khans  of  the  Crimea.  The  Rabbinists,  on  the  contrarv,  in 
direct  violation  of  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  **  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from 
the  Sabbath — from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,"  convert 
it  into  a  season  of  carnal  delight,  making  it  a  day  of  feasting, 
conviviality,  and  sensual  enjoyment. 

The  Karaim  are  free  from  many  of  the  superstitions  to  be 
found  among  the  Jews  in  general,  such  as  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  the  power  of  talismans,  etc.  and,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  their  principles,  the  standard  and  tone  of  mor- 
als which  their  general  deportment  exhibits  is  quite  of  a  difier- 
ent  stamp  from  those  of  the  Rabbinists.  In  their  persons  they 
are  tidy ;  their  domestic  discipline  and  arrangements  are  correct 
and  exemplary ;  and  their  dealings  with  others  are  characterized 
by  probity  and  integrity.  It  is  one  of  their  favourite  maxims, 
that  "Those  things  which  a  man  is  not  willing  to  receive  him- 
self, it  is  not  right  for  him  to  do  to  his  brethren,"  ^ — a  maxim 
literally  corresponding  with  that  which  our  Lord  pronounces  to 
be  the  sum  of  what  the  law  and  prophets  taught  as  the  duty  of 
man  to  man,  Matt.  vii.  12.  How  far  the  Karaim  act  up  to  this 
principle,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  univer- 
sally respected  by  all  who  know  them ;  and  I  never  heard  any 
person  speak  ill  of  them,  except  he  was  a  bigoted  adherent  of 
the  Talmud.  In  the  south  of  Russia,  where  they  are  best  known, 
their  conduct  is  proverbial ;  and  I  cannot  place  it  in  a  stronger 
light  than  by  recording  the  testimony  borne  to  it  by  a  Polish 

Sentleman  in  Dubno,  who  informed  me  that,  while  the  other 
ews  resident  in  Lutsk  are  continually  engaged  in  suits  at  law, 
and  require  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  there 
is  not  on  record  a  single  instance  of  prosecution  against  the  Ka- 
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raira  for  the  space  of  several  hundred  years,  during  which  they 
have  been  settled  in  that  place ! 

By  the  Rabbinhts  they  are  held  in  perfect  abhorrence.  Eis- 
enmenger  relates  ^  that  be  was  eye-witness  of  this  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  where  he  found  a  Karaite  in  the  Jews'  street,  to 
whom  they  had  been  kind  at  first,  taking  hira  to  be  of  their  own 
sect;  but  the  moment  they  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"  Sons  of  the  Text,"  they  hissed  him  out  of  the  street  with  con- 
tempt. In  the  time  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,^  there  existed  a  literal 
wall  of  separation  between  them  in  Constantinople ;  and  I  was 
struck,  when  visiting  them  at  Lutsk,  to  find  that  they  lived  in  a 
separate  quarter  of  the  town,  altogether  distinct  from  the  other 
Jews,  who  never  spoke  of  them  without  contumely ;  and  they 
even  declared,  thnt  \f  they  saw  a  Christian  in  danger  of  being 
drowned,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  make  a  bridge  of  a  Karaite 
in  order  rescue  him.  In  short,  they  carry  their  enmity  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  will  not  receive  a  Karaite  into  their  commun- 
ion until  he  has  previously  made  a  profession  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan or  Christian  faith. 

The  Karainiy  on  the  contrary,  though  they  execrate  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Rabbinistsy  never  speak  of  their  persons  with  con- 
tempt, but  commonly  cive  them  the  fraternal  appellatbn 
CD'^aia^^n  irn«,  "  our  brethren,  the  Rabbinists." 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
some  account  of  the  mode  of  public  worship  in  use  among  the 
Karaimi  an  opportunity  of  observing  which  was  presented,  on 
my  visit  to  their  synagogue  in  the  town  of  Lvtsk. 

This  visit  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  18!2].  The 
synagogue,  which  is  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
square  wooden  building,  capable  of  containing  about  two  hun- 
dred people.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east,  and  leads  imme- 
diately into  the  outer  court,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  females,  and  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  synagogue  by  a 
thin  partition,  in  which  is  a  chink  to  admit  of  hearing  and  ob- 
serving what  is  transacted  within.  Directly  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance, and  fixed  to  the  western  wall,  is  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
containing  the  book  of  the  law,  the  front  of  which  is  covered 
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wttji  a  veil  about  eight  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth* 
Besides  this  veil  are  two  smaller,  one  on  each  side,  covering  the 
prayer-books  and  other  things  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  ofl&iat- 
iog  Rabbi.  Close  to  the  ark  is  a  stnall  reading-desk,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  music-stand,  where  the  Levite,  or  minis^ 
ter,  assists  at  certain  parts  of  the  servk^e ;  and  in  front,  near  the 
middle  of  the  synagogue,  stands  a  square  table,  painted  blue,  and 
adorned  with  two  coverlets,  one  oiwoollen  stuff  of  varbus  col- 
ours, and  the  other  of  silk  richly  embroidered  and  ornamented* 
On  each  side  of  this  table  stands  a  large  candlestick,  with  seven 
branches,  filled  with  wax  candles ;  and,  at  difierent  distances, 
round  the  synagogue,  stand  a  number  of  reading-desks,  each  of 
which  has  a  box  containing  such  books  as  are  used  in  the  time 
of  service. 

Instead  of  the  lai^er  and  smaller  Talith  (n^ta),  or  white 
woollen  garments,  which  the  other  Jews  put  on  when  they  go  in- 
to the  synagogue,  the  Karaim  use  two  long  belts  of  woollen  sttifi^ 
which  are  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  joined  behind  by  a 
square  piece  of  the  same  material,  whkh  is  more  or  less  orna- 
mented according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  owner.  To  the 
corners  of  this  piece  are  attached  the  TzUzith  (n^^it),  or 
long  fringes,  or  ornamented  strings,  which  the  wearer  puts  to- 
gether at  different  parts  of  the  service,  especially  before  the  read- 
ing of  the  law,  ana,  having  kissed  them,  places  them  upon  his 
eyes,  as  a  sign  that  the  divine  commandments,  of  which  these 
strings  are  symbolical,  are  the  only  medium  of  light  to  the  mind. 
The  custom  is  founded  on  Numbers  xv.  38 — 40. 

The  Rabbi  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  black  silk,  over 
which  a  large  white  Talith  was  thrown,  which  covered  his  head, 
and  hung  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  hb  robe.    The  prevail- 
ing dress  of  the  people  was  a  long  blue  top  coat,  lined  with  lamb- . 
skin,  and  large  lambskin  caps,  in  the  Tartar  manner. 

The  service  of  the  day  had  commenced  before  I  went,  so  that 
I  found  them  already  advanced  to  the  reading  of  difierent  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  known  among  Chris- 
tians, but  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated 
prophecy,  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
from  the  prophet  Joel,  chapter  ii.  28—32,  forms  a  part  of  the 
Pentacostal  servbe  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fact,  and  may  we  not  conclude,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which 
this  ancient  sect  adhere  to  their  primitive  institutions,  that  the 
same  coincidence  took  place  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  that,  in  the 
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dime  prescience,  those  who  selected  the  Hapbtorahs  or  tectioiis 
from  the  prophets  to  be  read  in  the  syoagogaes,  were  directed 
to  choose  this  passage  from  Joel  for  the  particular  feast  od  which 
it  was  to  receive  its  proper  and  remarkable  accomplbhmeot; 
aod,  that  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  quQ|ing  the  lesson  for  the  day, 
had  recourse  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  which  he 
could  possibly  have  used,  in  order  to  convince  a  Jew  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  transactions  exhibited  on  that  stupendous  oc- 
casion? 

Nearly  two  hours  were  spent  in  repeating  prayers,  and  read- 
ing passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  in  all  of  which 
the  congregation  took  a  greater  share  than  the  Rabbi,  who,  at 
certain  intervals  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  bowed  with  his  face  to 
the  ground.  At  length  that  part  of  the  service  commenced, 
which  is  preparatory  to  the  manifestation  of  the  law.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  prayers,  which  were  repeated  with  uncommon  earoeet- 
ness;  the  congregatbn  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  elevating  their 
voice,  while,  at  regular  intervals,  the  words,  **  Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah  our  Ekibim  is  one  Jehovah,"  were  repeated  with  much 
solemnity.  The  Ark  was  then  opened,  and  the  law  brought 
out  with  great  reverence,  and  placed  endwise  upon  the  table  of 
testimony.  The  upper  end  of  the  roll  was  ornamented  with  a 
crown,  on  the  top  of  which  was  infixed  a  precious  stone,  and  at 
difierent  distances  hung  small  silver  tablets,  the*  gifts  of  zealous 
members  of  the  congregation.  The  numerous  wrappings  were 
no  sooner  taken  ofi^  than  the  worshippers  pressed  forward  to  kiss 
them ;  after  which,  a  deputation  of  three  little  boys  came  in 
from  the  outer  court,  and  receiving  them  into  their  extended 
arms,  conveyed  them  out  to  the  females,  who  also  kissed  thein 
and  placed  mem  on  their  eyes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men 
had  done. 

The  law  was  now  laid  flat  on  the  table,  and  the  minister  ad- 
dressed the  officiating  priest  b  the  following  words : 

"  TAotf,  iherrforej  my  father ^  O  Priest j  the  crown  of  my  heed^ 
give  glory  tothelaWf  and  approach  toreadtnthe  bookofthehw: 
approach  with  reverenced* 

On  whbh  the  congregatbn  repeated,  b  Hebrew,  the  divbe 
promise  to  Phbehas :  "  And  it  $hdU  be  to  him  and  his  seed  cf- 
ter  &»m,  a  covenant  of  everlasting  priesthood  ;  becanse  he  was 
xe€dousfor  his  Oodj  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel/'  Numb.  xxv.  13;  and  in  Chaldee:  ''And  the  children 
ofbrad^  thepriesU,  and  the  Levites^and  the  red  of  the  children 
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of  the  eaplivihfj  kepi  the  deHeaii&n  of  the  home  of  €hd  with 
joy,**  Ezra  vi.  16. 

Having  repeated  certain  introdactory  sentences  from  the  1 1 9th 
Psalm,  the  Rabbi  began  the  lesson :  *^ln  tbe  third  month  of  the 
exodus  of  tbe  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc* 
Ezod*  xix.  1. 

When  he  had  finished  this  portion,  he  quoted  the  words: 
"  BUued  be  Jehovah  Ood,  the  Oodofbrad,  etc.  Psalm  Ixxii. 
18, 19,  and  the  mmister,  turning  to  a  young  man  that  was  stand* 
ing  by,  said : 

*^And  thoUf  my  brothetf  O  Lemitf  give  glory  to  the  law^  and 
approach  to  read  in  the  iooi  ofAe  law;  approaek  with  reverence/* 

To  which  the  congregation  gave  in  response : 

**  And  to  Levi  he  ioU:  Let  thy  JViummim  and  thy  Urim  be 
with  thy  Hohf  One,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Maeeah^  and  with 
wham  thou  dtdst  strive  at  the  waters  ofMeribahJ* 

The  Levite  then  came  forward  and  repeated  several  passages 
from  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  read  sev- 
eral verses  of  the  lesson,  concluding  with  tbe  words :  ^*  Blessed 
be  Jehovah  Ood,  the  C^od  of  Israel ;  and  blessed  be  his  glorUms 
name  for  ever/* 

Tbe  rest  of  tbe  lesson  was  read  by  certain  individuals  from 
tbe  congregation,  who  were  in  like  manner  sumoaoned  in  turn 
by  tbe  minister,  with  the  words: 

**  And  thou  J  my  brother^  O  Isradiie,  give  glory  to  the  low, 
smd  approach  to  read  in  the  book  of  the  law;  approach  with 
reverence* 

Having  read  to  the  commencement  of  Exodus  xx,  the  whole 
congregatk)n  stood  some  time  in  silence,  till  the  Rabbi  began  to 
repeat,  in  Hebrew,  the  ten  commandments,  which  the  congre- 
gatk>n  immediately  repeated  after  him  in  Tartar,  each  com- 
mandment apart.  The  concluding  part  of  the  chapter  was  then 
read ;  •and  alter  a  general  ascriptk>n  of  glory  to  tbe  Supreme 
Lawgiver,  during  which  the  law  was  rolled  up  and  replaced  in 
tbe  Ark,  the  minister  turned  to  one  of  tbe  people  and  addressed 
him  thus : 

"  And  thoUf  my  son,  O  Disunsser/  give  ghry  to  the  law, 
and  approach  to  read  the  lesson ;  approach  with  reverence/* 

To  which  the  congregation  replied  : 

^  *^^Da,  Mc^^hHr-^vo  called  becsuse  be  finishes  the  lesson  previ- 
ous to  the  dismission  of  the  congregation. 
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*^  Hear,  my  son,  the  instruction  of  thy  father ;  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother.  Hear,  O  my  son,  and  receive  my 
sayings;  and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  many." 

This  Maphiir  was  a  fine-looking  boy,  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  read  the  prayer  of  Habbakuk  in  Hebrew,  with  a  pa-* 
thos  and  beauty  which  quite  astonished  me. 

The  service  ended  with  the  repetitk)n  of  a  long  roetrkral 
prayer;  on  which  the  congregation  after  a  few  silent  aspirations, 
retired  to  the  outer  court  where  they  had  left  their  shoes,  and 
went  away  with  great  decorum. 

Having  addressed  one  of  the  Karaim  who  stood  next  to  me, 
in  Turkish,  his  countenance  which  had  formerly  expressed  sur- 
prise at  my  looking  over  the  service-book,  now  brightened  up  as 
if  he  had  discovered  a  brother ;  and,  after  exchanging  a  few 
sentences,  be  introduced  me  to  the  Rabbi,  who  kindly  invited 
me  to  visit  him  at  his  house  in  the  afternoon.  I  accordingly 
went  at  the  time  appointed,  and  found  his  room  filled  with  Karaites 
of  both  sexes,  who  had  assembled  to  listen  to  our  conversatk>n. 
He  gave  me  a  hearty  '^  Come  in  peace ; "  and,  without  reserve, 
entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  their  faith* 
Instead  of  manifesting  that  disquietude  which  generally  seizes 
the  mind  of  a  Rabbinist,  the  moment  the  subject  of  the  Messiah 
is  introduced,  my  host  discovered  no  alarm,  but  assured  me  that 
he  is  the  object  of  their  daily  expectation.  Such  passages  as  I 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  he  explained  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  appeared  to 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  numerous  subterfuges  to  which 
the  modern  Talmudists  have  recourse  in  controversy  with  Chris- 
tians. On  my  referring  to  the  Hebrew  New  Testament,  a  copy 
of  which  I  intended  to  present  to  him,  he  rose  and  produced  one 
from  his  library,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  read, 
and  which  *he  handed  to  the  people  to  read  without  any  reluc- 
tance. <<  They  had  read,'^  he  said,  "  the  accounts  it  contained 
respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  but  they  were  not  convinced 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers." 

It  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  behold  a  company  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  discussion  of 
that  important  subject  which  their  law  typified,  their  prophets 
predicted,  their  poets  sang,  and  all  the  ancient  worthies  of  their 
nation  realized  by  a  believing  anticipation  ;  and  as  I  left  them, 
my  prayers  ascended  on  their  behalf,  that  as  on  that  blessed  day 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  effected  the  conversion  of  three 
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tboiiiaiid  souU^  tor  a  w4ve  ofieriog  of  first  fruits  to  the  Lord-— so 
the  general  iogalheriog  might  speedily  commeBce,  aad  aU  Israel 
be  saved  wiih  an  everlastbg  silvatioo. 


That  the  Karaim  of  Poland  and  the  Criisea  possessed  a  Tar- 
gum,  or  TenioD  of  the  Old  Testameot  in  a  Tartar  dialect,  has 
long  beeo  koown  to  the  literary  world.  Gustavus  Perioger  not 
only  DOtices  it,  but  gives  a  specimeo  of  its  maDoer,  consisting  of 
the  three  first  terses  of  Geoesb,  in  his  episde  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Karaim  in  Lithuania,  inserted  in  Tenzers  Monthly 
Accounts,  1691.  From  this  source  Wolf  derived  his  infer- 
matioo  respecting  it,  which  is  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  bis 
Bibliothecae  Hebraeae,  paee  167.  It  is  also  refierred  to  by  the 
Swedish  traveller,  Biomstnl,  in  his  account  of  the  Karaim  i»- 
habiting  the  village  of  Haskiol,  near  Consuntinople,  where  he 
was  shown  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  year  1776.^ 

Of  this  version  a  copy  was  purchased  for  the  snm  of  200  n^ 
Ues  by  Dr.  Pinkerton,  on  bis  visit  to  Djufut-Kald,  in  the  year 
1816,  who  forwarded  it  to  Petersbureb  with  a  view  to  ita  being 

E rioted  along  with  the  translatbo  of  the  New  Teslsment  made 
y  the  Missionaries  at  Karass*  It  was,  however,  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  Committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  that  pre- 
vious 10  their  uodertakiog  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  the  MS. 
skoukl  be  forwarded  to  Asu*akban,  to  be  examined  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries resident  in  that  city.  It  was  accordingly  submitted  to 
tbeir  judgmeot,  and,  on  its  being  found  to  exhibit  a  dialect  of  the 
Tartar  veir  different  from  any  with  wbksh  they  were  acquainted, 
the  idea  of  associating  the  version  with  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment executed  at  luirass,  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  with  such  al- 
teratbns  as  the  Missbnaries  might  deem  proper,  should  be  print- 
ed^  wav  of  trial* 

lie  MS.  is  neatljr  written  in  the  Rabbinical  character,  with 
the  additKMi  of  certain  marks  and  points  in  connexion  with  some 
of  the  letters,  in  order  to  make  them  suit  the  Tartar  alphabet. 
It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  dialect  in  which  this  MS.  is 
written,  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  Djagatait  or  as  the 
Tartars  pronounce  it,  Shagdtai ;  but  the  assertion  is  purely  hy- 
pothetical, and  in  perfect  contradiction  to  the  united  testimony 
of  history  and  experience.    The  name  Dfagaiai  is  evideoqr 

*  Miehaelis'  Orient  u.  Exeget  Bibliotbek.  xr.  "niul.  p.  93L 
Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  87 
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derived  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Djiogis-Kban,  who,  on  the  death 
of  bis  father,  obtained,  as  bis  share  of  the  Tartar  eooipirey  the 
countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  known  by  the  names  of  Transoi- 
iana,  Ugoria,  Kashgar,  Bedakshan,  Sukbaria,  and  Balk,  and 
which,  by  some  geographers,  have  been  comprised  under  the 
genera]  name  of  Zagatai ;  but  there  never  appears  to  have  existed 
a  people  to  whom  this  name  was  exclusively  appropriated. 
Were  it  a  fact  that  the  dialect  of  the  MS.  ever  formed  the  lan- 
guage of  any  nation  or  tribe  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  or  in 
central  Asia,  it  would  throw  great  light  on  the  questk>n  relative 
to  the  ten  tribes,  as  it  is  incontrovertible  that  none  but  Jews  ever 
spoke  any  such  language.  The  words,  indeed,  in  general,  are 
not  Hebrew ;  but  every  thing  else  is.  Not  only  is  the  same  or- 
der of  the  words  retained  which  exists  in  the  original,  but  every 
idiom  and  grammatical  form  ;  and  every  particle  of  the  Hebrew 
is  so  rigidly  expressed,  that  with  little  trouble,  the  whole  might 
be  rendered  back  again  into  Hebrew,  so  as  to  furnish  an  exact 
copy  of  the  exemplar  from  which  it  was  made.  Indeed,  its 
servility  is  such,  that,  besides  now  and  then  suggesting  a  proper 
Tartar  word  to  a  translator,  it  is  of  no  practical  use  whatever — 
the  Tartar  and  Hebrew  languages  diffisring  so  entirely  in  their 
structure  and  conformatbn.  It  is  accordingly  found  that, 
though  portions  of  it  have  been  transcribed  into  Arabic  charac- 
ters, it  still  remains  a  sealed  book  to  every  Tartar  or  Turk  into 
whose  hands  it  is  put.  And  even  Jews  from  the  west  of  the 
Caspian,  who  speak  the  Tartar  as  their  vernacular  language,  are 
not  able  to  make  out  its  meaning,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew — a  circumstance  which  makes  it  evident  that  no  person 
who  is  not  conversant  with  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament can  possibly  understand  it. 

It  is  therefore  only  in  a  critical  point  of  view  that  the  Karaite 
MS.  can  be  considered  as  possessing  any  value.  The  rigidity 
with  the  which  sect,  for  whose  use  it  was  made,  profess  to  adhere 
to  the  text  of  Scripture,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
will  be  found  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  readings  of  the  manuscript 
from  which  it  was  taken.  But  even  here  our  expectations  are 
only  partially  met.  For  it  turns  out,  on  examination,  that  the 
translatbn  is  not  independent,  or  constructed  on  any  principles 
ef  interpretation  peculiar  to  the  Karaite  school ;  but  that  the 
translator  has  not  unfrequently  followed  the  Chaidee  Targums, 
and  those  renderings  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Rabbini- 
cal commentaries. 
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Art.  III.    Oil  TRs  alleokd  dibcrcpanct  bbtwebii  Jamxs 
II.  14 — ^26,  AND  Paul's  docthinb  or  justification  bt 

FAITH. 


Bjr  Charlw  Fhwunua,  Gkad.  of  Thool.  in  Goborf .  TriMlaMd  fran  Ite  G«maii. 
Bj  D.  F(Mdi«k  Ir.  of  tba  TImoL  Stm.  Aodovvr. 


From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  purport  of  James  2 :  14 — ^26,  iu  which  a  Justifying  pow- 
er is  attributed  to  the  works  of  men  and  not  to  faith  ak>ne,  ap- 
pears to  stand  in  direct  oppositk>n  to  Paul's  doctrine  respecting 
jusiifieaiion  by  faUhf  so  strongly  enforced  by  him,  particularly 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  It  was  this  ap- 
pearance, more  especially,  which  cast  suspicion  even  in  the  an- 
cient church  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  James ; 
whk^h  has  ever  occaskmed  highly  unfavourable  opinmns  in  re- 

fard  to  it;  and  whmh  also  led  Luther  to  pass  upon  it  the  well 
nown  severe  sentence  in  his  Preface  to  die  Episdes  of  James 
and  Jude.  At  all  periods,  however,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  remove,  or  at  least  soften  down,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  apostles;^  and  recently,  through  the  influence  of  Knapp 
and  Neander  in  particular,*  the  opinion  has  become  almost  uni-. 

1  In  the  ancient  church  compare  the  words  of  Augustine,  for  ex- 
ample ;  QuaeeL  Octog.  Trium.  Quaest.  LXXVI.  ^'Quapropter  non 
sunt  sibi  contrariae  duorum  aposiolonim  sententiae,  Pauli  et  Jacobi, 
quom  dicit  unus,  justificaii  hominem  per  fidem  sine  operibus,  et  alius 
dicit,  inanem  esBe  fidem  sine  operibns ;  quia  ille  dicet  de  operitma, 
quae  fidem  praecedunt,i8te  de  lis  quae  fidem  sequuntur ;  sicut  etiam 
ipse  Paulua  raultis  locis  ostendit."  So,  too,  the  Conf,  Heln.  pa$i.  c 
XV,  '^  Jacobus  loquitur  de  fide  inani  et  mortua,  quam  quidam  jacta- 
bant ;  ita  ille  dixit,  opera  justificare,  non  eonJtradieens  apostdo^  olto^mn 
r^icicndusj  sed  ostendens,  Abraham  yivam  et  justificantem  fidem  per 
opera  declaravisse." 

*  See  Knapp,  **  De  dispari  formula  loquendi,  qua  Christus,  Paolus 
atque  Jacobus  de  fide  et  ftctis  disserentes  usi  sunt,''  contained  in  his 
Scripts  varii  argum.  p.  413;  and  Neander :  **  Paulus  und  Jakobus,  die 
Einheit  des  evangelishchen  daubens  in  verse  hiedenen  Formen,"  in 
bk  ''  Kleine  Gek^nheitschriften."  [Translated  in  the  BibL  Repos. 
III.  p.  189  sq.] 
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versa],  that  there  exists  between  them  no  real  discrepancy,  and 
that  this  appearance  of  discrepancy  is  nothing  but  appearance. 
Tliii  opinionf  bowefer,  is  not  so  generaOy  received  but  that  there 
are  voices  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  of  these  one  of  tbe  moat 
weighty  is  De  fVette's,  who,  in  his  *<  Einleitung  in'a  N.  T.** 
professes  to  discover  an  actual  discrepancy  between  Paul 
and  James;  while  in  another  place ^  he  has  endeavoured  to 
dbow  a  polemical  reference  to  Paul's  Epistles  on  the  part  of 
James.  He  declares,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  nothing  but  sinister 
motives  or  preconceived  opinions  would  have  induced  any  to 
oppose  a  thing  so  perfectly  plain ;  and  that  the  polemical  char- 
acter of  the  passage  in  James  would  hardly  have  been  denied, 
had  ie  not  been  for  the  secret  wish  to  do  away  a  contradiction  be- 
tween tbe  apostles.  As,  therefore,  tbe  dispute  in  regard  to 
not  unimportant  part  of  biblical  theology  cannot  be 
as  by  any  means  decided,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  ven- 
ture anodier  essay  in  confirmation  of  the  comnoon  opinion.  Its 
aim  will  be,  not  00  much,  to  present  a  great  deal  that  is  new,  as 
to  collect  arguments  now  scattered  in  various  Quarters,  in  order 
to  invalidate,  at  least  in  a  degree,  the  opinion  of  De  Wette. 

To  qualify  ourselves  to  judge  correctly  concerning  the  con« 
tradiction  said  to  exist  between  tbe  doctrines  of  Paul  and  James, 
we  must  first  eonmrehend  the  nature  of  this  discrepani^.  This 
we  can  best  do,  if  we  investigate  the  import  of  the  oassage  in 
Question  in  James,  and  eompare  it  with  the  teaching  ot  the  apoa^ 
tie  Paul  relative  to  the  same  point. 

Jamea  expresses  fully  at  tbe  outset,  v,  14,  tbe  sentiment 
which  be  expands  in  tbe  whole  passage,  chap.  2 :  14—26,  u 
saying  that  <  faith  without  works  profits  nothing,  and  tberefbre 
eannot  save  a  man.'  FVom  the  antithesia  between  niottg  and 
ifya  here  presented,  it  ia  clear  that  by  nhtsg  in  this  passi^ 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  barely  external  acknowiedgmeot, 
a  mere  historical  belief  in  revealed  truth,  an  empty  Lord,  Lord ! 
which  wbollv  wants  the  confirmation  of  a  holy  life  and  a  con- 
duct aooeptable  to  God,  It  is  well  to  remark  further,  how  evi- 
dent it  is  from  the  form  of  speech,  iap  nltn^r  Uyji  ttg  ix^ty* 
that  Jamee  is  here  opposing  men  who  boasted  of  their  niov$g^  al- 
though they  were  wubout  §pf9^  and  that  tbe  aenae  just  assipied 
10  nUn$c  h  this  passage,  (whether  eorreet  or  ineonreot  we  will 
not  now  decide,)  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  affixed  la  ike 


1  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1830,  3te8  Heft. 
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I  word  bjr  the  readers  of  the  Episde.— JS»Cia^!^M  is  here  employed 

i  with  its  usual  pr^oaut  meaoing,  according  to  which  it  signi- 

I  fies  ^  to  obtam  eternal  life,  the  eternal  happiness  promised  us  by 

I  Christ.' 

In  V.  15— -17  the  aposde  presents  an  example  in  support  of 
1  his  positbn,  by  which  to  show  that  faith  without  works,  such  as 

I  that  which  the  readers  of  his  Epistle  were  wont  to  boaky  want* 

ed  true  life  in  itself,  and  therefore  could  not  vivify  and  save 
mankind.  As  the  simple  assurance  of  one's  compassbn  towards 
those  in  distress,  without  actual  alleviation  of  their  necessities,  is 
but  a  tissue  of  vain,  unmeaning,  inoperative  words,  so  (v.  17) 
faith  without  works  is  dead  in  itself,  i.  e.  is  perfectly  empty  and 
inane,  has  no  life  in  itself,  and  can  therefore  impart  no  saving 
eflwacy. 

In  V.  18 — 23,  James  uses  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  for  with 
the  words  oU*  igu  tkv  <  but  some  one  may  justly  say/  he  in- 
troduces a  person  defending  real  faith  in  hb  sense  of  the  wcnrd 
against  a  Iqrpocrite,  such  as  we  have  described  above.  This 
dialogue  is  perceptible  from  the  forms  in  the  singular,  av  <xei^ 
V.  1 8,  ev  ntaxfvi&g  v.  1 9,  ^Aoq  v.  20,  filim&g  v.  22 ;  while  b  v. 
24,  the  plural  form  recurs,  opcrrc. 

The  speaker  first  reminds  those  hypocrites,  v.  18,  that  they 
could  never  convince  any  one  of  the  reality  of  their  faith  by 
boasting  of  it,  so  long  as  they  exhibited  no  works;  because  a 
dead  faith,  as  such,  can  have  no  existence  to  others,  being  want- 
ing entirelv  in  a  criterion  from  whkh  its  existence  may  he  in- 
fened ;  while  on  the  contrary,  a  real,  active  faith  may  be  known 
directly  from  the  works  which  proceed  from  it. — ^Bot  supposing, 
he  continues,  you  really  have  the  faith  b  religious  truths  which 
vou  pretend  and  avow  with  your  lips,  and  yet  do  not  permit  it  to 
have  any  influence  over  your  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lead  a  dis- 
solute and  disreputable  life,  you  can  reap  no  advantage  from  it, 
since  you  cannot  obtain  eternal  life  by  it.  M^  iwwtM  17  nlmg 
a£aai  vftaCf  v.  14. — ^This  the  aposde  illustrates,  v.  19,  by  a  very 
apt  example,  vis.  Even  the  devOs  believe  in  the  truth,  that 
there  b  one  God ;  but  instead  of  securing  eternal  life,  they  rath- 
er live  in  constant  terror  and  misery,  because  they  do  not  live 
in  oonfermi^  with  this  belief. 

In  V.  20  James  prepares  to  demonstrate  his  po«tk>n  that  faith 
wkhoot  works  has  no  power  unto  salvatk>n,  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  pecidiariy  forcible  to  Jewish  Christians.— The  epithet, 
iwi^i  seems  to  refer  to  that  ostentatkHn  boastiog  which,  however 
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much  it  may  assuhne,  is  really  empty  and  vain.  G)mp.  1  Cor. 
13 :  1.— iV£X(»a  has  here  a  somewhat  diftrent  sense  from  ycscpa 
Ka^'  iavt^  in  v.  17*  What  is  dead  no  longer  exists  a$  thai 
which  U  once  was^  and  so  far  is  a  nonentity.  In  this  sense  it  was. 
said  before  of  faith  without  works,  that  it  was  dead  in  itself. 
What  is  dead,  too,  is  no  loneer  capable  of  exercising  the  func- 
tions which  it  once  exercised,  and  is  therefore  inadivcy  ineffiair 
ciotrt.  In  this  sense  particularly,  is  it  used  here,  '  faith  without 
works  is  dead.'  Now  as  the  efiect  of  true  faith  b  said  to  be 
eternal  saltation,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  'faith  without 
works  cannot  procure  a  man  eternal  salvation '— ov  dimnut  aof- 
Cfuavtivj  y.  14. 

This  point  the  apostle  aims  to  prove  by  the  example  of 
Abraham,  v.  21 — ^23.  We  have  here  the  expressions  ivMt^ 
Qvod'ai  V.  21,  and  from  the  Septuagint  version  IXoyla^  fig  ii- 
iuuoavtffiPt  V.  23.  An  inquiry  arises  what  relation  these  bear  to 
the  word  aoiCf  a^a»  used  before  ?  James  himself  explains  these 
expressions  in  v.  23,  by  adding,  »al  q>iXog  ^iov  inXii^.  Hence, 
an  ^Sv^gwiog  dtMaitod^ilg  is,  according  to  him,  one  who  has 

Sined  the  favour  of  God,  who  thus  stands  in  a  right  relation  to 
)d,  and  is  capable  of  beine  saved,  aeiC^a&a^,  A^wuova&a^  is 
therefore  the  antecedent  of  a(aito^a$^  and  is  related  to  it  as  the  mo- 
ving cause  is  to  the  consequence.  It  is  then  of  no  essential  im- 
portance that  James  uses  these  words  interchangeably. — ^He 
now  proceeds  to  show  that  even  Abraham,  although  in  Geo. 
15:6  it  is  said  that  his  faith  was  counted  to  bim  for  righteous- 
ness, was  yet  justiOed  on  account  of  his  works.  The  course  he 
takes  to  prove  this  b  the  following.  He  first,  v.  21,  introduces 
the  position  to  be  proved,  viz.  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  hb 
works,  and  this  because  he  showed  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  hb 
son,  as  had  been  enjoined  upon  him,  the  son  upon  whom  rested  the 
divine  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity.  Hence  it  appears,  v.  22, 
that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  an  active  operative  faith,  and  conse- 
quendy  nof  ycxpa,  since  it  exhibited  itself  in  works  and  wrought 
with  his  works,  ott,  17  nltnig  owtigyn  toig  igyotg  avvovy  and  that 
it  was  a  true  and  perfect  faith,  and  not  P€»Qd  xo^*  ^vri^v,  be- 
cause it  consbted  of  the  two  parts,  feeling  and  action,  Su  &  t£p 
tQyav  97  nloT&g  inli&oi&fi.  Thus  the  true  nlarig  (in  the  sense  of 
James)  consists  bf  two  parts,  the  ntorig  in  the  stricter  sense, 
such  as  was  boasted  by  the  readers  of  the  Episde,  the  firm,  in- 
ternal conviction  of  divine  truth ;  and  the  Ip/a,  as  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  proper  nht$g*    In  Abraham  both  were 
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united ;  be  possessed  true,  perfect  faith.  Consequently,  James 
means  to  say,  the  position  m  v.  21  does  not  at  all  contradict 
Scripture,  (*€d  ifdfigei&fi  17  /gaipii  v.  23,^  which  makes  Abra- 
ham s  justification  to  depend  upon  hb  faith.  For  it  there  speaks 
of  true  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  proved  to  be  such  by  ep/a.  The 
apostle's  conclusion  deduced  regularly  would  run  thus  :  Scrip- 
ture makes  the  justification  of  Abraham  to  depend  upon  his  faith. 
Now  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  a  perfect  and  efficacious  faith, 
inasmuch  as  it  exhibited  itself  by  works.  Hence  it  is  not  anti- 
scriptural  to  maintain  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  his  works ; 
since  it  was  these  which  proved  hb  faith  to  be  sincere.  Conse- 
quently, (concludes  James  in  v.  24,  where  he  again  speaks  in 
hb  own  person,)  a  man  b  justified  by  hb  works,  and  not  by  a 
mere  feeling  of  faith. 

In  confirmation  of  this  position  the  aposde  further  cites,  in  v. 
25,  the  example  of  the  harlot  Rahab.  It  is  related  in  Josh.  2 : 
1  sq.  and  6 :  17  sq.  that  the  harlot  Rahab,  having  harboured  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  before  the  siege  of  Jericho,  and  preserved 
them  from  the  search  of  the  king  of  Jericho,  and  aided  them  in 
their  escape,  from  the  conviction  that  the  Israelites,  in  whom 
God  had  so  often  and  so  miraculously  glorified  himself,  would 
take  the  city,  was  pardoned  by  Joshua  for  this  important  service, 
and  spared  with  her  whole  family  in  the  general  destruction  of 
the  city.  Rahab  also,  James  means  to  say,  would  not  have  been 
delivered  at  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  had  her  faith  that  God 
would  give  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  been  a  dead 
faith,  had  it  not  been  active  in  the  harbouring  and  subsequent 
safe  dbmission  of  the  Israelitish  spies. 

In  conclusion  there  follows,  v.  26,  a  comparison  :  *' As  the  body 

without  the  soul  is  dead,  so  also  b  faith  without  works."   A  faith 

that  wants  the  internal  moving  principle  which  produces  works 

b  no  faith  at  all — b  nothing :  just  as  a  soulless  body  which  like- 

.  wise  has  no  life  in  it,  b  also  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  maintains  in  many  passages  that  it 
b  not  by  works  man  is  justified  before  God,  but  bv  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  (see  Rom.  3 :  20,  21,  28.  Gal.  2 :  16,)  on  account 
of  which  God  ofhii  mercy  grants  us  salvation,  not  because  of  our 
merits,  Eph.  2 :  8,  9.  Abraham  also  wasjustified  before  God 
not  on  account  of  hb  desert,  but  from  the  ^ree  motion  of  divine 

gace,  which  he  obtained  by  hisfaiih^  as  the  Scriptures  declare, 
en.  15:  6.  See  Rom.  4 :  1  sq.  Gal.  3;  6  sq. 
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There  are  two  questbns,  now»  which  press  themsehres  upon 
us  in  this  comparisoQ  of  the  doctrioe  of  James  with  that  of  Paul : 
I.  Are  there  aoy  iudications  in  thb  passage  of  James,  or  id  the 
Epistle  at  large,  which  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  a  Unci 
polemical  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul?  IL  In  case  this 
question  be  answered  in  the  negative^  is  there  in  fact  realiuertp^ 
aney  between  the  two  aposdes,  or  is  it  cnij  appare$U  9 

From  even  a  cursory  coosideratioD  of  the  passage  in  JameSr 
it  will  be  easy  to  perceive,  it  is  said,  along  with  the  most  decided 
opposition  in  the  thoughts,  a  greet  and  striking  resembknce  to  the 
words  and  jurns  of  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul.  James  says 
2 :  34,  *Opar«  or»  if  egymw  AxaMvvM  a9^Qmna9%  vti  ova  &  im- 
xeviQ  fAOtor.  Paul  says  on  the  other  hand,  Rom.  3 :  38, 
Aoy^oiu^a  fig  d^amovo&tu,  ntaw  at^^Ttovj  x^^  !()/i»y  vo~ 
ftov.  Comp.  further  James  2: 17,25,  with  Rom.  3.:  20  Gral.2: 16« 
James  says  2:21  ^jipgaafi  6  nat^g  rifim  otw  ii  igymp  iftMu&ei^; 
Paul,  on  theother  hand,  Rom.  4 : 1 ,  7(  oSr  oigaa :  JESyag  'j^figet- 
ufi  if  eg/ww  «V#»«#o»^.— In  the  passages  just  cited,  James  makes 
use  of  the  ezpressk>n  i*ua$ova&m^  even  in  coonezioo  wiA  the 
words  in  nianmg,  if  igyiop^  a  mode  of  expression,  which  fa  pecu- 
liar to  the  aposde  Paul,  and  is  elsewhere  found  in  diis  sense  only  m 
Luke  who  was  so  intimate  with  Paul.  Further,  James  refers,  2: 21 
sq.  to  the  example  of  Abraham,  Geo.  15:6.  So  also  Paid,  Rom. 
4:  1  sq.  Gal.  3 : 6  sq.  James  likewise,  2 :  25,  applies  to  his  purpose 
die  remarkable  example  of  the  harlot  Rabab,  a  very  equiroeal 
person,  and  who  besides  is  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  held  up^  like 
Abraham,  as  an  example  of  faith.  Now  this  circumstance  may 
be  well  explained,  it  is  said,  by  supposing  that  James  was  in- 
duced to  cite  this  singular  example  bv  the  passage  in  Heb.  11 : 
31,  where  the  writer  (who  if  not  Paul  himself,  was  yet  some  one 
Tery  familiar  with  Paulas  {doctrines)  is  led  by  bfa  peculiar  tram 
of  thought  to  present  Rahab  as  a  heroine  of  faith.  Such,  veiy 
nearly,  is  De  Wette's  representation. 

Taking  all  this  together,  the  supposition  fa  certainly  natural, 
it  is  said,  that  James  had  reference  to  die  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
Paul ;  and  as  at  all  events  James  was  opposing  an  error,  the  i»> 
ference  seems  to  be  authorized,  that  a  polemical  reference  on  the 
part  of  James  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  must  be  admitted.  To 
thfa  is  to  be  added,  it  is  further  sahl,  that  throughout  the  wIk^ 
Epistle  of  James  a  multitude  more  of  aHusbns  to  Pauline  passa- 
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ges  tod  expressions  have  been  di8cx>yered,^  and  that  the  disci- 

f\ei  of  James  in  Antiocb,  generally  appear  as  the  opposers  of 
'aul's  principles.  Gal.  2 :  12— 16.^ 
Tet  all  these  appearances  may  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
without  the  necessity  of  supposing  an  intentional  direct  refer- 
ence to  Paul  on  the  part  of  James.  That  James  was  in  fact 
acquainted  with  Paul  s  Epistles,  and  intended  to  combat  them 
in  his  own  Epistle,  is  a  position  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  defend.  For,  although  sometimes,  as  is  clear  from  Col.  4 : 
16  and  1  Tbess.  5 :  27,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  communi- 
cated to  all  the  members  of  the  church  and  even  to  other  church- 
es;  yet  the  circumstance  that  Paul  in  these  passages  desires  a 
more  extended  communication  of  his  letter,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  requests  it,  show  that  thb  was  not  customary ;  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  James,  who  was  constantly  resi- 
dent in  Jerusalem,  could  have  obtained  a  sight  of  these  Epistles 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  a  po- 
lemical reference  on  the  part  of  James  to  the  doctrines  of  Paul, 
we  are  to  understand  by  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  apos- 
tle which  he  taught  orally  in  his  apostolical  labours,  and  with 
which  James  might  very  easily  have  become  acquainted. — But 
even  in  this  sense  the  supposition  of  a  direct  controversy  between 
the  two  apostles,  will  prove  to  be  by  no  means  necessary ;  as  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  by  a  particular  examination  of  the  reasons 
adduced  in  support  of  it. 

As  to  the  circumstance  that  the  two  apostles  concur  in  appealing 
to  the  example  of  Abraham,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  if  it  be 
considered  with  what  national  pride  the  Jews  regarded  their  an- 
cestor, and  that  they  were  wont  in  all  cases  to  refer  to  Abraham 
as  their  model.  And  it  was  precisely  his  inflexible  confidence 
in  God,  and  his  religious  life,  referred  to  by  both  Paul  and  James, 
for  which  he  was  elsewhere  also  extolled  among  the  Jews. 
This  pre-eminence  of  Abraham  is  celebrated  in  Heb.  11:8;  and 
also  b  Ecclus.  44 :  20,  where  it  is  said  :  ^^PiTiigtioiv  {'jip^a-^ 
aft)  tofiop  Thfflatov,  nal  iyivno  ep  iMi&ipifi  far  witcv,  not  ip 
o«pic2  ai^otJ  iOTfiat  dia0ipt^,  ual  ip  m$paa§i^  ivQi^  n$at6g. 


1  See  Pott's PMc^.  m  Epp.  CaihoL  p.  9&  Hug's  EuiUa.in9M 
T.  Th.  II.  p.  514  3d.  ed.  Schott's  bagige  HUi.  CriL  m  ZOro*  M  T. 
$  91.  note  90. 

*  Comp.  Augusti's    Venwn  of  the  eaUu  Epp.  wiih  Excunui  and 
introdudory  Es9mf$,  and  De  WetteVi  EinkU.  tn»  A*.  T.  p.  317, 2d  ed. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  68 
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Thus  too  the  dying  Matutbias»  1  Mace.  2 :  fiS,  pointed  bis  som 
to  the  example  of  Abraham  with  the  words  :^  'j^fiQaofn  ovxi  ^v 
nnQaa(Ai}  fvgid'ij  mavog  nal  ikoyla^fi  avttjt  £iV  dixeuoainmii^  $ 
Lastly  Abraham  is  thus  represented  as  a  hero  of  faith  by  Pbilo 
the  Alexandrian,  in  his  work  :  Qicm  renim  divinarum  Iktrts  9 
p.  493.  Ed.  Frankfort. 

The  citation  of  the  example  of  Rahab  seems  more  to  imflj 
a  reference  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  thus  iodireclly  to 
the  doctrines  of  Paul.  The  question  here  arises,  Whence  tbb 
strange  and  far-fetched  example  f  How  comes  it  that  the  apos- 
tle should  present  so  equivocal  a  person  as  a  pattern  of  active 
faith,  worthy  of  imitation  ?  De  Wette  says :  This  example  is 
so  remarkable,  that  its  citatk)n  by  James  cannot  be  accounted 
for  without  supposing  him  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Epistie 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  possibly  from  tbe  oral  discourses  of  Paul ;  in 
which,  however,  if  it  occurred  there  at  all,  it  must  have  been  de* 
rived  from  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews. 

But  a  great  deal  may,  nevertheless,  be  urged  against  this 
opinion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  the  story  of  Rahab  must  have  had  at  that  time  among  the 
Jews  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  Otherwise,  bow  should 
James  have  mentioned  it  in  connexion  with  the  universally  known 
story  of  Abraham  ?  How  could  he,  to  accomplish  bis  object, 
appeal  to  an  example  which  was  obscure  and  known  only  to  a 
few  ?  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  story  of  Rahab  first  obtained 
this  celebrity  by  means  of  the  epistle  to  Hebrews,  it  is  then  ta- 
ken for  granted  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  composed 
a  considerable  time  before  the  Epbtle  of  James.  Oiherwisei 
the  example  of  Rahab  cotild  not  have  obtained  extensive  celeb* 
rity  in  the  course  of  oral  instruction,  nor  have  been  adopted  in 
the  epistle  of  James.  This  however  is  a  supposition  which  stands 
very  much  in  need  of  strict  proof. 

But,  granting  that  the  composition  of  tbe  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews did  precede,  by  a  considerable  period,  that  of  the  Epistle  of 
'  Jfamesi  little  is  gained  by  the  admisskxi.  We  can  hardly  di^ 
cern,  indeed,  sAy  occasion  why  James  should  cite  this  example 
after  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews.  If  be  desired  to 
show  the  accordance  of  his  own  doctrine  with  the  purport  of  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  example  could  do 
no  such  thing,  because  the  word  faith  is  used  in  a  difierent  signifi- 
cation, denoting  a  convictbn  of  the  reality  of  things  beyond  the 
senses ;  while  in  the  Epistle  of  James  that  leith  is  spoken  of  which 
is  tbe  internal  vivifying  principle  of  the  Christian.    If  he  desired 
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bjr  ettiog  this  example  to  controvert  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  he  failed  entirely ;  for  even  the  latter  speoKs  of  an 
operative  faith,  adducing  (v.  31)  as  proof  of  Rahab's  faith,  that 
she  received  the  spies  of  the  Israelites  with  peace. 

And  then  the  questbn  may  be  justly  put :  Why  did  James 
select  from  the  passage  in  Hebrews  just  this  unfamiliar  and  sin- 
gular example,  while  it  afibrded  him  so  many  which  are  familiar 
and  wholly  to  the  point  ?  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  than 
die  same  which  must  have  induced  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  to  cite  it,  v!z.  that  it  seemed  well  adapted  to  his 
purpose ;  and  thus  it  would  be  no  more  strange  in  the  case  of  JameSy 
that  he  should  have  fallen  upon  this  example  of  Rahab,  than  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  now  we  may  infer  from  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  story 
of  Rahab,  both  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
by  James,  that  it  must  have  acquired  a  particular  celebrity  among 
the  Jews  of  that  day*«which  moreover  is  by  no  means  strange 
in  respect  to  an  important  occurrence  in  the  heroic  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Israelites^— we  cannot  doubt,  also,  that  the  use 
of  this  story  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  at  that  time,  would  appear 
not  at  all  remarkable  or  unpleasant,  as  perhaps  it  might  appear 
to  us  now.  Comp.  the  commentators  on  Hebrews,  1.  c.  The 
only  remaining  inquiry  then  is,  whether  there  be  not  something 
in  the  story  itself,  which  makes  the  independent  citation  of  it  by 
James  ibr  his  purpose  intelligible  or  probable  ?  And  certainly 
the  aposde  could  hardly  have  adduced  an  example  better  6tted 
to  show  that  roan  is  justified  by  works,  than  this  of  the  harlot 
Rahab,  a  Gentile,  of  whom  no  one  could  assert  that  she  was 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  faith,  and  was  saved  on  that 
account  ;^  as  might  have  been  objected  to  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham. And  this  example  of  Rahab  appears  to  have  been  cbo* 
sen  in  contrast  to  that  of  Abraham;  as  is  denoted,  too,  by  the 
mode  of  transitkxi,  v.  2b  ofiolwg  di  %a^  these  particles  having 
in  intensive  signification,  in  like  manner  aho  even,  or,  noi  ontf 
$0  but  even,  etc. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  De  Wette*s  remark,  that  James 
has  used  in  this  passage  exactly  Paul's  expressk>ns :  iinatova0tt$ 
&  nlatimg,  if  l^mp.  Admitting  it  to  be  true  that  these  expres* 
sions  are  peculiar  to  Paul,  yet  James  may  have  been  led  to  em* 

^  The  author  of  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  eould  do  this  only 
ftoflu  the  general  ooaipraheiisive  idea  which  he  affixed  to  the  wsfd 
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ploy  tbem  here  by  the  passage  in  Gren.  15:6  which  he  ches; 
where  the  Hebrew  words,  tiiJ'^SE  ib  Si^iph^n ,  are  translated  io 
the  Alexandrian  version  by  Ikoyia&ti  avtt^  tig  dmatoownr. 
This  remark  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
James  does  not  use  the  expression  before  the  mention  of  the 
example  of  Abraham.  He  uses  instead,  v.  14,  amoaij  and  in 
V.  17  and  30, 17  nlGt$g  innga  iatiPj  instead  of  saying  as  in  v. 
34,  ovn  1%  niatiwg  fiiifw  atf^gwnog  iixatovttu.  He  first  uses 
the  word  d$*ttiovv  in  v.  31,  doubtless  because  the  passage  which 
be  is  about  to  quote,  is  in  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  as  James 
still  uses  this  word  in  speaking  of  Rahab,  when  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  it,  and  also  connects  with  it  the  words  i» 
nlatitas  and  ii  ^^wf,  it  is  possible  that  he  continues  to  employ 
it  in  V.  34  sq.  as  an  expression  made  current  especially  by  Paul, 
and  generally  intelligible.  And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  this.  For  since  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  first  and  principal 
of  the  apostles,  both  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of 
labour,  and  the  great  success  of  his  exertions  in  the  ministry,  it 
was  natural  that  the  disciples  and  the  other  evangelists  should 
endeavour  to  form  themselves  upon  his  model,  and  use  the  phra« 
geology  he  employed  ;  and  that  there  should  in  general  arise  z 
Pauline  type  or  model  of  teaching,  which  was  followed  by  the 
apostles  without  any  intention  or  even  consciousness  on  their  part. 
This  Knapp  also  endeavours  to  render  probable,  1.  c.  p.  444. 

This  observation  suffices,  also,  to  explain  fully  the  agreement 
of  several  ideas  and  turns  of  expression  in  James  with  those  of 
Paul,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  It  is  in  general  very 
hazardous  to  refer  such  resemblances  between  two  writings  to  a 
direct  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  (or  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,)  there 
are  many  passages— more  indeed  than  in  the  Epistle  of  Jame^*- 
whicfa  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  passages  in  Paul's  writ- 
ings ;  and  probably  many  other  examples  of  the  kind  might  ea- 
sily be  found.  Schott  also  remarks,  that  in  this  instance  we  are 
by  no  means  to  infer  from  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
ppostles,  that  James  intentionally  imitated  PauK  Isagog.  i.  c. 

*<But  we  see  from  Gal.  3 :  11 — 16,  that  Paul  blames  Peter, 
and  contradksts  his  principles,  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law  upon  Gentile  Christians.  Now  that  Peter's 
sentiments  were  those  of  the  persons  sent  by  James  to  Antbch 
Gal.  3 :  13,  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  on  their  arrival  he 
changed  his  conduct  towards  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  on  this 
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very  account  fell  into  controversy  with  Paal.  Hence  it  followS) 
that  the  principles  of  James  himself  were  opposed  to  those  of 
Paul ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  and  natural  to  assume  b  the  case 
before  us  a  controversial  relation  between  the  two  aposdes.'' 
Thus  August!  and  De  Wette  Ih  cc.  Now  even  admitttog  the 
soundness  of  these  premises,  yet  the  conclusion^  that  because 
the  principles  of  Paul  conflicted  with  those  of  the  disciples  of 
James,  they  were  also  in  conflict  with  those  of  James,  himseli^ 
seems  much  too  precipitate  and  hazardous.  But  much  may 
also  be  objected  to  the  premises.  In  the  first  place,  die  Question 
arises,  Were  the  r*i^^^  mo  '/axdfiov,  Chd.  3:12,  really  aiidpUi 
of  James?  This  is  not  asserted  in  the  expression  used,  con- 
sidered in  itself;  and  it  is  very  probable,  as  is  observed, by  Wi- 
ner, in  his  commentary  on  Gal.  1.  c.  that  these  n^k  ano  'Amm^ 
fiov  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  rigid  Jewish  Christians,  who  are 
mentioned  in  Acts  15  :  1  sq.  21 :  20  sq.  and  that  they  were  the 
same  whom  Paul  denominates  naTuanonovrtsQ  tijp  A«v^^/ay, 
Gal.  2 :  4.  The  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  Knapp,  (p.  451. 
Bibl.  Repos.  III.  p.  218,)  who  explains  the  phrase  uwig  ano 
'JoMiifiov  as  meaning  certain  persons  who  were  merely  messen- 
gers of  James,  or  occupants  of  the  same  house  with  him,  or 
members  of  the  cburoh  of  which  James  was  then  the  head  at 
Jerusalem.  But  although  this  cannot  be  maintained  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  so  much  at  least  is  clear,  viz.  that  we  can  by  no 
means  infer  from  Gal.  2 :  12  sq.  that  there  was  any  difierence 
between  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  Peter,  or  that  there  was  an 
agreement  between  Peter  and  the  messengers  of  James.  Peter 
is  not  rebuked  by  Paul  for  entertaining  a  diftrent  opinion  from 
his  own  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  we  Mosaic  ceremonial  law 
upon  Gentile  Christians;  but  because,  too  indulgent  towards  the 
weak,  he  had  favoured  their  errors  and  prejudices  contrary  to 
his  own  conviction^  and  had  thus  brought  a  stain  on  his  own  in- 
tegrity. That  Peter  in  his  conduct  had  really  belied  his  own 
convictbn,  and  that  he  agreed  with  Paul  as  to  the  point  in 
questk>n,  is  evident  from  the  plural  form,  iMng,  vrtich  Paul 
uses  in  hb  reprimand  of  Peter,  v.  16.  Biesides,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  that  men  who,  in  the  apostolical  council  at  Jeru- 
salemi  declared  so  decidedly  in  favourof  freeing  the  Grentiles  from 
the  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  as  had  Peter  and  James, 
should  have  veered  suddenty  round  to  the  opposite  opink>n. 
See  Acts  15  :  6  sq.  espec.  v.  10,  11,  19. 
The  conduskxi  from  all  which  has  been  hitherto  said  is,  that 
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tbe  remarkable  appdaraeoes  wbiob  present  tberosdfea  on  oom- 
parkig  the  passage  in  question  with  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  bj  no 
means  require  the  assumption  of  a  designed  reference  to  Paol 
on  the  part  of  James,  yea,  that  such  a  reference  is  not  eren 
probable ;  but  that  all  these  appearances  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  another  way.  Hence,  if  James  has  in  fact 
contradicted  Paul,  it  must  have  been  without  design  and  acci- 
dentally. 

This  now  is  just  our  iccond  question,  viz.  Whether  James 
does  really  contradict  Paul,  or  whether  this  is  only  apparently 
the  case  ?  We  may  now  auempt  to  answer  this  (Question  witti 
freedom,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  following  a  precon- 
ceived opinion;  since  we  have  shown  by  the  previous  in- 
vestigation, that  no  scientific  difficulty  can  any  further  lie  io 
our  way. 

But  there  is  certainly  also  a  positive  reason,  why  we  sboold 
endeavour  to  harmonise  the  doctrines  of  the  two  apostles.  For 
if  James,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  made  the  justification  of  roan  to 
depend  on  his  works  ak>ne,^  be  would  assert  what,  as  De  Wette 
rightly  remarks,  would  be  utterly  false  and  dangerous  to  good 
morals ;  because  the  works  of  men  can  never  constitute  a  claim 
to  the  divine  favour,  and  because  such  a  position  would  give  sup- 
port to  every  species  of  hypocrisy.  The  controversy  of  James 
with  Paol,  therefore,  would  be  a  total  failure,  and  so  unworthy 
of  an  apostle  that,  with  De  Wette,^  we  might  reasonably  doubt, 
whether  James  were  really  the  author  of  the  Epistle  current  un- 
der hb  name.  This  doubt  wooM  vanish,  and  James,  who 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  exhibits  himself  as  so  enlight- 
ened and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit,  would 
be  exempted  from  the  suspick>n  of  a  gross  absurdity,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  discrepsncy  between  him  and  Paul  is  only 
apparent. 

in  order  to  prove  this,  ^o  principal  methods  have  been 
adopted.  The  first  is,  to  ai^e  that  the  three  words  ntot$g,  6^ 
uoioawfi,  ?gya,  have  an  entirely  difierent  significatkm  with 
James,  from  that  whk^h  they  have  with  Paul.      lUctt/^^  it  is 

^  That  James  does  not,  as  De  Wette  asserts,  oootradiot  die  doctrine 
of  Paul  in  making  the  justifieation  of  men  dapandant  upoa  wocisaadl 
faith  together,  is  shown  hereafter. 

*  EiDlsiu  la's  N.  Test.  p.  817. 
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id,  alvays  denotes  with  Paul  the  iotemai  prioeiple  of  cbristieii 
life,  whicby  being  a  confident  reliance  on  God  and  Jesus  who 
has  rescued  us  Irora  sin  and  misery  by  bis  deatb,  must  be  in  it* 
self  living  and  productive,  and  exhibit  itself  in  the  whole  life* 
Hence  Paul  could  not  possibly  speak  of  a  dead  faith,  in  this 
sense,  because  he  regarded  faith  only  as  always  operative.  It 
is  otherwise  with  Janies.  He  understands  by  niattg  only  an 
historical  assent  to  tlie  christian  doctrines.  AinMitivti^  which 
with  Paul  denotes  the  condition  or  state  of  Justification,  in  which 
man,  saved  hy  f<iith  in  Jesus  from  eternal  punishment  for  his 
sins,  has  tlie  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  signifies  With  James 
merely  a  condition  in  which  m{in  has  rendered  himself  worthy 
of  the  complacency  of  God  and  is  loaded  by  him  with  blessings 
and  benefits.  Lastly,  ^(py«»  used  alone,  always  signifies  with 
Paul  tQfm  pofiov;  with  James,  on  the  other  hand,  cjpya  nlattmgf 
u  e.  true  virtue.' 

But  the  correctness  of  this  view,  thus  generally  presented,  is 
very  doubtful.  First,  as  to  the  word  nlov$e»  It  is  indeed  true 
that  in  James  2 :  14-22,  it  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than 
in  the  sense  thus  assigned ;  but,  on  account  of  the  polemical 
character  of  the  passage,  we  cannot  thence  infer,  that  James 
himself  affixed  this  idea  to  the  word.  And,  indeed,  the  other 
passages  in  his  Epistle  in  which  he  employs  the  word  nlatiCt 
show  that  he  understood  it  in  the  correct  sense.  In  two  pas- 
sages, 1:6.  5 :  15,  nlattg  can,  it  is  true,  be  taken  only  in  its 
general  significatbn,  viz.  a  fixed  confidence  in  God,  by  which 
we  are  convinced  of  his  almighty  power,  through  which,  in  con- 
formity with  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  he  blesses  us  with  great  and 
unexpected  benefits — a  meaning,  not  unknown,  to  sav  the  least, 
to  Paul  i  see  Col.  2:12.  With  Paul,  nooreover,  nmtQ  some- 
times signifies  in  general  the  subjective  religion,  the  religkNis^ 
ness  of  the  Christian,  inasmuch  as  this  is  founded  on  a  firm  and 
active  faith  in  Christ ;  comp.  1  Cor.  16:13.  2  Cor.  1 :  24. 
Gal.  6 :  1(X  So  James  uses  this  word  in  1 :  3,  where  the 
meaning, co^fidtnct  in  Qodf  is  loo  confined;  ako  in  2:  1,  where 


'  Thus  particularly,  C.  C.  Tittmann :  '*  Sententia  Jacobi  apostoli 
e.  3,  de  fide,  operibua  et  justificatione,**  In  bis  Opu$c.  p.  253.  Abo 
Usteri:  Eniwiekdung  dt$  pmi/muc&m  LthhegriffSf  p.  94.  2d  ed. 
who,  however,  auppoees  a  distinction  between  the  two  aposdes  only 
in  respeet  to  nlntf  and  %«.  Baumgarleii-Cnisius,  BAL  T%toL 
p.  434  etc. 
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the  sense  of  nlang  is  determined  with  sufficient  clearaess  bjr 
the  addition  tov  Kvgtov  iqfiSw  *Ifjaov  Xgiatov,  (Rom.  3 :  22,26,) 
and  in  2:5  where  nlang,  in  distinction  from  xoafiog,  denotes 
the  religious  sense  as  directed  to  what  is  elevated  and  divine. 
Even  in  the  passages  particularly  under  consideration,  it  is  clear 
that  the  two  apostles  have  essentially  the  same  idea  of  rdang. 
For  James,  2 :  22,  in  speaking  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  de- 
scribes it  as  consisting  of  feeling  and  action ;  precisely  like  Paul 
in  Rom.  4 :  1  sq.' 

The  opinion,  too,  that  the  word  i$ncuoavpfj  has  a  diferent 
seose  in  the  two  apostles,  can  hardly  be  justified.  Ai*aM>av9fi 
denotes  in  general  the  state  of  a  man  who  stands  in  a  right  re- 
lation to  God.  JThis  state,  according  to  Paul,  is  conditioned  oo 
the  nlaug*hiOQv  Xg^atov,  l^fow,  as  he  who  stands  in  ibe  right 
relation  to  God,  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  favour  of  God,  and 
this  again  is  inseparably  connected  with  salvation  and  happinessy 
so  dixawawij  in  its  turn  appears  as  the  condition  of  &U17  and 
awtfjgia.  Com  p.  Rom.  1 :  16, 17.  Eph.  2 :  8.  Tit.  3 :  7.  Rom. 
5 :  9,  17.  Just  so  James  makes  atuztigia  dependent  upon 
ntazig,  2:  14,  omitting  the  intermediate  idea  of  iMoioavrfi. 
The  word  adCta^cii,  2  :  14,  for  which  in  1 :  25  stand  the  words 
fiaxagiop  iJpai,  he  afterwards  exchanges  for  iiKatova^a*,  thus 
putting  the  ground  or  motive  for  the  consequence ;  exactly  as 
Paul  also  uses  these  two  expressions  promiscuously^  whenever 
be  passes  over — as  he  often  does,  alter  the  example  of  the 
Gospels^^ — the  intermediate  dixoioawtj^  and  makes  Cfov  or  am- 
xfigla  directly  dependent  on  nlang.  Compare  Eph.  2 :  8,  and 
Gral.  3 :  9,  where  on  occasion  of  citing  the  passage  Gen.  12 :  3, 
he  uses  the  word  ivXoytta^ai,  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  both  apostles  should  agree  in  applying  the  word  d$x€uav- 
a€tM  to  Abraham  according^  to  Gen.  15:6. 

It  is  however  doubtless  true,  in  regard  to  the  word  cjp/a,  that 
there  is  a  di^rence  between  the  two  apostles;  James  meaning 
only  the  Sgya  nlattwgj  when  he  makes  dtnaioowfj  to  depend 
upon  them ;  and  Paul  the  ?gya  pofiov,  when  he  denies  them  any 
justifying  power. 

De  Wette  objects,  that  Paul  manifestly  denies  justifying  power 
even  to  the  tgya  nlareofg,  because,  though  Abraham  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  law,  and  therefore  could  not  perform  the 

^  Gomp.  the  remarks  above  in  regard  to  the  passage  addoeed 
p.  68a.  3  See  Usteri  p.  96  sq. 
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works  of  the  law,  yet  the  apostle  says  of  him  even,  that  he  was 
not  justified  by  works;  Roni.-4:  i  sq.  But  against  this  it  may 
be  observed,  uiat  the  significatbn  of  pofiog  with  Paul  is  much 
more  extensive ;  that  it  denotes  not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in 
general  any  moral  obligation  pressing  upon  man  from  without, 
which  does  not  .spring  from  an  internal  religious  principle  ojf 
faith.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  effects  of  a 
real  active  faith,  he  either  uses  the  word  ifinti,  1  Cor.  c.  13, 
or  he  adds  something  to  the  word  cp^^a,  as  d/a^a,  xaXa,  etc. 
Rom.  2:7,  10.  Eph.  2  :  10.^ 

The  second  method  which  may  be  adopted  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  Apostles,  and  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Knapp  and  Neander  among  others,  is  tp  show  that 
from  (tie  different  positions  both  of  the  apostles  themselves  and 
of  those  to  whom  they  directed  their  Epbtles,  the  apostles,  in 
their  instructions,  must  have  set  out  from  an  entirely  diflerent 
point  of  view;  and  the  Epistles,  therefore,  out  of  reference  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  their  readers,  must  have  been  written  in 
a  very  difierent  style  and  manner.  In  this  way  we  shall  cer- 
tainly become  convinced,  that  the  expressions  in  question  of 
the  two  apostles,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  compared  to- 
gether; that,  as  no  entire  agreement  can  be  proved,  so  no  dis- 
crepancy can  be  made  out  between  them ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  even  to  have  supposed  any  discrepancy,  had 
not  single  clauses  in  James  been  considered  out  of  their  con- 
nexion, and,  in  consequence  of  the  external  form  of  his  language, 
a  direct  controversy  with  Paul  been  taken  for  granted. 

The  appearance  of  Jesus  upon  earth  efiected  a  new  creation. 
Christianity  entered  the  world  with  the  great  truth,  that  *^  God  is 
a  Spirit  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''  It 
showed  how  God,  of  his  infinite  love  had  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  that  aU  who  believe  on  him,  might  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.  Hence  it  made  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  a 
condition  of  salvation  ;  and  this  faith  in  Jesus,  by  the  spiritual 
regeneratk>n  of  man,  by  the  renunciation  of  the  old  Adam  or 
the  condition  of  sin  and  ruin,  was  exalted  to  become  the  true 
sole  principle  of  life  in  man ;  from  which  were  to  flow  the  works 
of  love  and  piety,  and  consequently  peace  and  happiness  in  the 


^  See  Knapp's  Pniusio  m  loe.  Bom.  VIL  31,  in  bis  Serifia  var. 
org,  p.  394  sq.  Usteri,  p.  95  sq. 
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heart ;  and  by  which  a  new  man  was  created  who  woald  life 
forever  hi  lioliness  and  pority  before  66d.    In  this  way  Chris- 
tianity came  at  once  in  conflict  with  the  Mosaic  offisnngs  and 
ceremonial  observances,  with  the  whole  of  Gentile  idol-worship, 
with  all  the  Pharisaic-Jewish  particularities,  and  with  all  mere 
external  sanctity.    The  first  who  clearly  perceived  this,  and  fek 
H  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  the  apostle  Paul,  who  plainly 
declared  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  related  to  each 
other  as  the  flesh  and  sjririt,  as  the  shadow  and  substance,  as  the 
imperfect  type  and  the  pure  and  perfect  archetype.    Paul  sets 
out  with  the  position,  that  Judaism  makes  the  jostifieation  and 
with  it  the  salvation  of  man  to  depend  upon  his  merita^  acaoired 
by  the  observance  of  the  law.     Moses  says :  Do  this  and  thoo 
shah  live ;  Rom.  10 :  5.  Gal.  3 :  12.    But,  says  Paul,  t£b  per- 
fect observance  of  the  law  by  man  is  not  possible,  on  account 
of  his  sinful  nature,  which  perpetually  hinders  his  doing  weli ; 
Rom.  7 :  16  sq.    Experience  also  shows,  that  all,  both  Jews 
and    Gentiles,  are   subject  to  sin;  Rom.  2:  33 sq.  3:  98q. 
Consequently  man  cannot  in  this  way  obtain  salvation;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  first  comes  by  the  law  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
sinfulness,  and  thus  it  adds  to  his  misery ;  Rom.  3 :  20.  Gal. 
3:  10.     Further,  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  have  nserit 
with  God  for  which  he  can  demand  a  recompense j  Rom.  4: 4; — 
and  hence  it  is  a  vain  fancy  in  the  Jews,  to  imagine  that  thej 
stand  in  peculiar  favour  with  God,  as  the  descendants  of  Abrahami 
the  heirs  of  the  promises  and  possessors  of  the  law;  Rom.  c.  2 
— 3 :  9.  9 :  6.    On  the  contrary,  man,  as  Christianity  teaches  U8» 
is  justified  before  Grod  solely  by  his  grace,  without  the  law. 
Access  to  this  divine  grace  is  obtained  by  man  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  particularly  through  faith  in  his  atoning  death; 
since  God,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son,  graciously  receives  us  and 
bestows  salvation  upon  us;    Rom.  3:  21 — 26.    Eph.  2:  8. 
Henee,  as  we  are  thus  justified  before  God  solely  by  his  grace, 
and  therefore  cannot  merit  justification,  h  is  plain  that  we  are 
not  justified  by  any  mere  works^  whether  woiks  of  the  law  or 
any  other  to  which  we  are  inipeHed  by  any  external  mora]  otHir 
gatian ;  but  chat  this  can  only  happen  through  our  fsti^  oar 
entire  and  confiding  devotion  to  Christ,  which,  elevated  to  be- 
come our  internal  principle  of  life,  must  be  the  occask>n  and 
motive  of  all  our  actions ;  and  these  then  through  this  faith  be- 
come works  of k)v«;  Rom.  3:  20,  28.  4:1  sq.    Paul  fimber 
shows  bow  false  was  the  Jewish  idea,  that  the  law  was  a  saf* 
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ficient  means  for  the  jii8li6eation  and  acceptance  of  man  before 
God ;  and  how  <>|MectkMiable  therefore  was  the  earnest  endeavour 
of  the  Jewish  Cfbristians,  to  obtain  a  place  for  the  Mosaic  law 
by  the  side  of  the  Grospely  as  such  a  means  of  justification. 

The  disposirion  and  conduct  which  James  supposes  in  his 
readers  are  totally  difierent.  He  contends,  from  1 :  22  onward* 
against  that  hjrpocritical  sanctity,  which  pleases  itself  with 
the  idea  of  gaining  the  appearance  of  virtue  and  holiness  by 
ostentation  and  boasting,  without  any  eflbrt  that  the  actions  and 
the  entire  life  should  accord  with  this  hjrpocritical  language. 
He  first  speaks  against  such  as  ascribed  too  great  an  importance 
to  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  who  gladly  gave  them- 
selves the  appearance  of  being  the  most  zealous  observers  of 
the  law,  1 :  26,  while  they  did  not  in  any  degree  confirm  and 
certify  diis  professed  pious  disposition  by  their  works ;  these 
persons  the  apostle  exhorts  to  the  strictest  actual  fulfilment  of 
the  law;  1  :  22 — 2:  13.  Comp.  3 :  13.  Men  who  possessed 
such  a  bypocHticai  sanctity,  must  naturally  find  out  food  for 
their  errors  in  Christianity.  They  saw  in  it  only  an  institutioa 
which  guided  men  to  salvatbn  by  the  revelation  of  divine  truths  i^ 
and  they  therefore  believed,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  salvatkMi 
promised  by  Christ,  it  was  suflScient  to  confess  those  sublime 
truths  externally,  with  the  mouth  only,  and  that  real  holiness 
of  life  was  not  essential.  Hence  they  might  frequently  with  vain 
self-complacency  boast  of  their  enlightened  religious  faith,  with- 
out permitting  it  to  exercise  any  influence  over  their  life.  It 
was  in  oppositk>o  to  such,  that  James  declared :  Faith  without 
works  cannot  save,  for  it  is  inactive  and  dead ;  2 :  14 — ^26. 

Further,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  persons  who  fancied 
they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  high  revealed 
truths,  should  consider  themselves  as  perfect  Christians,  and  in 
their  vanity  assume  to  be  teachers,  in  order  to  bring  others  also  up 
to  their  supposed  bfiy  point  of  Christian  perfection — an  error 
whbh  is  exposed  by  James  in  c.  3 ;  comp.  also  1:19. 

What  we  must  here  particularly  observe,  is  the  declaratkHi  in 
2 :  14—26,  that  man  is  justified  by  works  and  not  by  faith  only; 
a  declaration  which,  when  considered  in  the  specified  connexion, 
must  assuredly  be  acknowledged  as  correct.  It  is  only  the  form 
and  costume  of  the  idea  which  give  it  even  the  appearance  of  con* 
tradietiog  Paul's  doctrine.  James  might,  indeed,  have  so  ar« 
ranged  his  discourse,  as  to  show  hb  readers  in  a  strictly  syste- 
matic deductkm,  by  means  of  a  definitkMi  offoitk,  that  faith 
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without  works  did  not  merit  the  name,  and  that  they  had  formed 
a  totally  erroDeoas  idea  of  faith.  But  instead  of  this  he  chooses 
the  much  more  practical  and  efficacious  method,  of  not  ex- 
pressly correcting  the  false  notion  which  his  readers  had  of  the 
word  faith,  but  of  accommodating  himself  to  their  mode  of 
thinking,  and  only  exhorting  them,  with  reference  to', their  pe- 
culiar conceptbns,  to  take  care  that  their  faith  was  not  destitute 
of  works. 

That  Paul,  moreover,  in  making  justification  dependent  upon 
faith,  did  not  mean  a  merely  dead  faith,  but  an  active  one ;  and  that 
he  thus  makes  justification  to  depend  upon  faith  and  works  toge- 
ther, is  clear  from  Rom.  2:  1 3  sq.  and  many  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  faith  working  by  /ore,  as  Gal.  5:  6.  1  Cor.  13:3. 
1  Thess.  1 :  3.  2  Thess.  1  :  3.  Col.  1 :  4.  Eph.  1 :  15.  3:  17. 
4 :  13,  15.  6 :  23.  On  the  other  hand,  James  is  far  from  up- 
holding a  iustification  by  mere  works,  against  which  Paul  warns 
so  earnestly.  He  ascribes  to  mong  likewise  a  share  in  justi- 
fication—ot;x  in  ntateoas  ftovov,  v.  24.  He  presses  upon  Chris- 
tians the  internal  pious  feeling,  from  which  should  spring  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  in  calling  Christianity,  1 :  25,  the  more 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law  which 
keeps  men  in  the  bondop;e  of  sin  and  guilt.  He  likewise  de- 
clares the  Mosaic  law  to  fall  short  of  justifying  men,  by  saying 
that  he  who  fails  in  one  commandment  fails  in  all,  and  no  man 
can  keep  the  whole  law.  He  therefore  requires  men  "  to  con- 
duct as  those  who  are  judged  by  xhe  law  of  liberty,  i.  e.  who 
being  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  have  no  longer  to  fear 
the  condemnation  of  the  law,  so  long  as  they  persevere  in  a  life 
offaiih,  and  continue  to  possess  true  Christian  feeling.^^^ 

Lastly,  it  thus  can  also  easily  be  shown,  that  there  exists  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  apostles,  in  regard  to  the  citation  of 
the  example  of  Abraham.  The  Jews  prided  themselves  much 
on  their  descent  from  Abraham,  by  whom  God  had  introduced 
circumcision,  and  to  whom  he  bad  given  the  promises.  They 
imagined,  therefore,  that,  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  they  be- 
came heirs  of  the  promises  through  circumcision,  one  of  the 
works  of  the  law.  In  opposition  to  this  idea,  Paul  asserts,  that 
Abraham's  merit  consisted  in  the  pious  feeling  of  confidence  in 
God  from  which  his  works  sprang,  and  to  prove  this  lays  great 
stress  on  the  expression  inianvae,  Gen.  15:6.    James,  on  the 

^  Neander»  p.  35w 
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other  band,  wishes  to  reprove  bis  readers  for  boasting  of  tbeir 
dead  faith.  He  therefore  directs  tbeir  attentioo  to  Abrahain« 
and  shows  them  how  it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness, that  headed^  and  performed  the uwrks  of  faith,  under  the 
guidance  of  pious  feeling  and  confidence  in  God.  He  does  not 
say  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  useless  towards  his  justifi- 
cation, but  that  hb  faith  wrought  in  conjunction  with  his  woclcs, 
and  on  this  account  was  a  truf  and  perfect  faith ;  2 :  22.  In  a 
similar  manner,  in  the  passages  nbove  cited  from  Sirach  and 
Maccabees,  the  favour  of  God  enjoyed  by  Abraham  is  ascribed 
to  the  fact,  that  he  kept  the  law  and  was  found  faithful  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  It  cannot,  then,  be  remarkable  that  James  should 
refer  to  a  particular  example  of  this  nature,  the  offering  up  hu 
son,  Gen.  c.  22,  which  it  is  true,  took  place  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  divine  promise,  Gren.  15:5. 

It  is  usual  in  investigating  this  subject  to  start  the  further 
question.  Whence  arose  the  misapprehension  of  James'  readers 
—-for  a  misapprehension  must  it  ever  be — ^which  induced  them 
to  place  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  an  external  profession^ 
and  the  external  maintenance  of  a  system  of  doctrines^  This 
is  a  question  to  which  we  can  hardly  venture  a  decided  reply,  ^ 
as  only  suppositions  more  or  less  probable  can  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  it.  We  must,  however,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
add  a  few  words  concerning  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  above  that  a  direct  polemical 
reference  to  Paul  on  the  part  of  James  is  wholly  improbable. 
But  this  is  not  denying  that  there  may  have  been  an  indirect 
controversy  between  the  two  apostles.  For  it  is  supposabie  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  to  whom  James  wrote,  falsely  apprehended 
the  doctrine  of  Paul,  and  thus  James  controverts  Paul,  not  as  he 
understood  bim,  but  merely  as  his  readers  understood  him.  In 
this  way  we  can  easily  account  for  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
two  apostles  in  tbeir  phraseology  and  turns  of  expression.^ — 
This  is  certainly  possible  in  itself.  James  wrote  to  the  twelve 
tribes  scattered  abroad,  i.  e.  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians  out  of 
Palestine.  The  countries,  however,  in  which  the  Jews  were 
scattered,  were  chiefly  Asia  Minor,  diaanoga  *Aaias^  1  Pet.  1:1, 
and  the  parts  of  Africa  and  Europe  which  might  be  called 
Grecian  countries,  diaanoga  'Mkiirmp^  John  7 :  35,  with  their 


^  So  Hug  in  his  Einleit.  ins  N.  Tett.  p.  538.  Tb.  U. 
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central  point  Alexandria.  Now  Asia  Minor  and  Europe  were 
the  principal  tbeatre  of  tbe  apostofic  labours  of  Paul,  so  that  the 
greater  portion  of  tbe  dispersed  Jews  might  bare  beard  bis 
preaching  and  might  have  misapprehended  it.— -Neander's  ob- 
jection, that  in  this  case  James  should  bave  giTen  tbe  trae 
meaning  of  Paul's  doctrine,  in  order  not  to  seem  to  charge  upoD 
Paul  himself  the  errors  be  was  combating,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated by  supposing  James  to  have  treated  the  fact  of  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  among  his  readers,  as  a 
fact;  without  noticing  and  even  without  knowing  its  origin. 

But  it  is  certainly  much  more  natural  to  suppose  here  a  mis- 
apprebension  of  Christianity  itself,  which  is  seated  deep  in  bo- 
man  nature  and  particularly  in  the  carnal  mode  of  thinking 
among  tbe  Jews }  especially  because,  as  Neander  aptly  observes, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  tbat  PauPs  doctrine  in  a  misappre- 
hended iorm  should  have  been  widely  adopted,  particulariy 
among  tbe  Jewish  Christians,  among  whom  Paul's  doctrines  gen- 
erally met  least  of  all  with  a  favourable  reception.  Such  a  de» 
preciatk>n  of  active  Christianity  wookl  with  much  more  prob- 
ability have  fallen  in  with  an  Antinomian  tendency  m  tbe  mind 
of  die  Gentiles ;  and  such  indeed  appears  sometimes  to  have 
been  the  fact;  comp.  Acts  21 :  31  sq. 

Tbe  contents  of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  general  likewise  fa- 
vour this  supposition.  Were  we  desirous  of  forming,  out  of  the 
particular  traces  we  find  in  this  Epistle,  a  definite  picture  of  tbe 
condition  of  some  individual  christian  church  to  which  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  Epistle  was  applicable,  the  attempt  would  hardly 
be  successful.  Tbe  Epistle  has  a  wholly  general  character ; 
the  exhortations  and  warnings  it  contains  are  mostly  general  and 
anconnected,  being  arranged  together  without  any  perceptible 
points  oPtraosition.  We  cannot  properiy  wonder  at  this  general 
nature  of  the  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  James  presupposes  so  large 
a  class  of  persons  to  be  the  readers  of  it;  1 :  1.  We  cannot 
here  expect  instructkxis  or  warnings  occasioned  by  special 
emergencies,  but  must  anticipate  that  all  tbe  Epistle  contained, 
would  be  of  general  application.  Accordingly,  we  must  not  look 
in  tbe  passage  under  consideratk>n,  for  any  censure  of  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  which  could  be  chaiged 
against  Jewish  christians  in  any  place ;  but  for  censure  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  christian  principles  in  general,  such  as  was 
everywhere  possible  from  tbe  predominant  mode  of  thinking 
among  the  Jews  as  a  people^  and  was  perhaps  actual  In  fte 
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church  at  Jerusaleiii  over  which  James  presided.  Indeed,  ihb 
is  a  misapprebeosioa  which  appears  at  all  periods  io  the  history 
of  the  christian  church. 

In  every  pious  and  uncorrupted  mind  there  must  exists  strong 
feeUng  of  the  need  of  atonement,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  Hence  men  have  at  all  times,  according  to 
their  ruder  or  more  refined  notions  and  impressions  of  religion, 
sought  to  satisfy  this  want  One  principal  reason  why  the^ 
have  always  so  imperfectly  attained  their  end,  has  Iain  io  their 
carnal  modes  of  thinking ;  in  oonsequeoce  of  which  they  could 
BOt  elevate  themselves  io  spirit  to  what  was  exalted  and  divine, 
but  drew  this  down  to  the  level  of  the  low  and  sensual.  Such 
were  the  Jews,  particularly  at  the  time  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Confounding  internal  with  external  religion, 
the  spirit  with  the  letter,  they  sought  after  a  dead  external  holi- 
ness of  works ;  b^  which,  as  by  an  mu t  ojveraltim,  they  thought 
to  Msril  justification  before  God.  Such  an  external  holiness  of 
works  always  has  its  source  in  a  dead  faitk^  which  regards  the 
law  to  be  observed  as  a  divine  precept,  and  thinks  by  fulfilling 
it,  that  is  by  external  works  not  sprioeing  from  the  heart,  to  ac- 
quire the  favour  of  God.  With  this  idea  men  were  easily  led  to 
add  to  the  divine  law  a  multitude  of  human  institutes  and  pre- 
cepts, by  the  observance  of  whk^h  they  thought  to  enhance  still 
more  their  merit  before  God.  As  this  faith  was  thus  considered 
an  essential  part  of  religion,  (or  religiousness,^  by  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  it  a  rigid  orihodoxu  was  attained,  which  however 
bad  to  do,  not  with  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive,  but  with  the 
letter  whkli  killeth.  This  religbus  tendency  was  represented 
among  the  Jews  by  tlie  Phaiusbes. — Christianity  now  appeared 
and  taught  men  that  all  these  carnal  and  external  exercises  were 
vain  and  useless,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  spirit,  by  an  internal 
px>us  disposition,  by  a  humble,  confiding,  entire  surrender  to 
Christ,  whk^h,  however,  must  always  kifluence  the  conduct  and 
sanctify  the  life-^at  it  was  only  by  this  genuine  christian  prin- 
ciple of  life,  that .  man  could  obtain  reconciliation  with  God 
through  divine  grace.  The  first  who  comprehended  this  truth 
in  all  its  strk^lness  was  the  apostle  Paul.  To  denote  this  new 
thing,  this  new  christian  principle  of  life  as  a  spiritual  means  of 
jttstificatbn,  Christianity  introduced  likewise  a  new  technical 
word,  nlot$s,  whkb,  as  is  the  case  with  our  vfordfaith^  but  half 
expresees  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  designate;  and  therefore 
^6cessarily  gave  rise  very  early  to  numerous  misconstructions. 
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Some  saw  nothiog  new  in  Christianitj  at  all  incompatible  with 
Judaism,  inasmuch  as  they  were  acquainted  with  something  falsely 
called  niarig ;  and  hence  they  were  desirous  of  retaining  the 
voiiog^  to  which  they  attached  the  highest  value.  It  was  these 
in  particular  whom  Paul  combatted.  Others  acknowledged  that 
Christ,  the  divine  messenger,  had  brought  life  and  salvation  to 
men  in  the  Gospel ;  but  they  either  contented  themselves  with 
this  acknowledgment,^  or  regarded  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ 
as  a  new  vii^og  for  which  they  had  exchanged  the  Mosaic  law. 
Both  classes  erred  in  regarding  the  TtltniQ,  or  rigid  orthodoxy, 
and  the  !(^a,  or  mere  external  works,  each  separately  as  aa 
opui  operatum^  which  led  to  salvation ;  without  recognizing  both 
in  their  necessary  mutual  relation.  Thus  we  find  always  in  the 
ancient  church,  along  with  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  the  slightest  deviation  from  which  was  heresy,  a 
tendency  likewbe  to  hypocritical  works  of  holiness,  in  whk:h  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  by  a  voluntary  worship,  by  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  human  institutes  and  customs,  it  was  possible 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  merit  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  the 
reaction  against  this  last  tendency,  that  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  great  Reformation  of  the  church,  which  res- 
tored to  its  proper  place  the  doctrine  of  jvsiijication  by  faith. 
Still  this  doctrine  did  not  remain  free  from  misconstruction; 
so  that  e.  g.  there  arose  a  merely  verbal  controversy,  founded 
simply  on  misapprehension;  for  the  declaration  oi  Amsdorf 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  *'  good  works  are  prejudkial 
to  salvation,"  when  rightly  understood,  is  just  as  true,  as 
Major's  position  **  that  they  are  essential  to  salvation,"  is  on- 
true,  if  incorrectly  understood.  Thus  even  yet  the  idea  of 
nlatig  was  far  from  being  accurately  comprehended  or  de- 
fined in  itself,  much  less  as  to  its  true  relation  to  christian 
life ;  it  was  only  partially  considered,  and  the  efibrts  of  theo- 
logians were  directed  by  preference  to  the  illustration  and  sup- 
port of  the  dogma  according  to  the  very  letter  of  Luther.  It 
was  therefore  high  time,  when  the  pious  Spener  again  brought 
back  Christianity,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  dissipated 
in  speculation  and  a  spirit  of  dogmatic  discussion,  to  firm  ground, 
by  bringing  it  again  to  act  upon  the  life  of  man.  Still,  however, 
even  in  our  time,  that  unity  of  faith  and  works,  in  which  alone 

^  Like  those  against  whom  James  speaks  in  the  passage  under 
consideration. 
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the  tnie  christian  nlatig  coosists^  is  not  yet  found  throughout  (be 
christian  world ;  and  there  remains  to  us  only  .the  hope,  that 
it  will  one  day  thus  appear,  when,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
mise of  our  Lord,  there  shall  be  onefold  and  one  Shepherd* 


Art.  IV.    On  the  Tkstimont   or  Josbphus  respectino 

Chbist. 

pf  C.  O.  Bivttehmidir.    TnotUud  bj  Um  Editor.* 

Two  passages  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ ;  one  of  which,  being  of  considerable 
length,  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  The  Testimony  of  Jo* 
sephus  respecting  Christ,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  dis- 
putes among  learned  men.  The  following  are  the  passages  in 
question. 

Anti<^.  XVIII.  3.  3.    rivexai  di  Kara  tovtop  XQOPOv  *^aovff, 

aoq^9  st^VQt  <<y^  aa^pa  avtop  Xfynv  X9^  ^^  y^p  nagafoimp  <Jp- 
yo§v  noiijT^g,  iiiionalos  av^gdnrnv  zcSv  liSov^  ralfj^^  dfXOf*^ 
pat¥ '  nai  noXXou^  f^iw  'Jovdalovg^  noXXovg  Si  ntd  rot;  'JSXkti¥&KOv 
Intiyaytto'  6  Xg$aios  ovxog  ^y.  Kal  auiop  Milifi  rciv  ngtittup 
ivdgUv  nag  lifup  axavg^  in^tiiifitinotog  UiXaxov,  ovn  inav^ 
Ottpto  otyi  ngmop  avtov  ayaniiaapxig,  *JSqmpfi  fig  avroTg 
tghrip  «2o»p  rifiigap  nikiv  Cwp^  xw  Mow  ngoij^xw  rovra  r< 
nal  aXXa  fivgla  ^uvfiuaw  negl  avtov  ilgijKOxmp,  Etg  ix&  pup 
xHp  Xgiaxiapcip  ino  xoude  wpOfAaafUpiop  ovk  inAins  to  ^vXop, 

*  The  following  tract  by  Bretscbneider,  appears  to  be  so  condu* 
site  in  regartl  to  a  very  important  historical  question,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository  to  have  a 
translation  of  it  preserved  in  these  pages.  The  tract  appears  as  an 
appendix  to  the  little  work :  Capita  Tkeologiae  JwUurum  dogmoHem 
€  Ftami  Joetpki  scripiis  coiUetOf  audore  C.  O.  Bebtschebioer,  TheoK 
Doct  etc.  Lipa.  1813.— Ed. 
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ANTiq.  XX.  9.  1 .  {'uiwttvog)  xd&ii6$  avpiSgtov  npitwy,  ko^ 
nagafaydv  iig  avro  rov  d3iXg>ov  '/tjaov  rov  kiyofttvov  Xgiaxov, 
'/axtofiog  opofia  avTfS^  xai  tivag  izt(iovg,  nig  nugavofitiaarrmr 
xaTfjyoQiap  Tiotrjadfifvog,  nagidcDXi  Xivod^aofitvovg, 

'*  At  this  time,  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man  ;  if  indeed  it  be  proper  to 
call  him  a  man.  For  he  performed  astonishing  works,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  such  as  delight  in  receiving  the  truth ;  and  drew  to  him- 
self many  of  the  Jews,  and  many  also  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  be 
who  is  [called]  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  instance  of  the 
cl^ief  men  among  as,  had  caused  him  to  be  crucified,  still  those  who 
had  once  loved  him,  did  not  cease  to  love  him.  For  on  the  third  day 
he  again  appeared  unto  them  alive ;  divine  prophets  having  foretold 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  respecting  him. 
And  even  to  this  day,  that  class  of  persons  who  were  called  from 
him  Christians,  bave  not  become  extinct." 

'*  Ananus  assembled  a  council  of  judges,  and  having  brought  be- 
fore them  the  brother  of  Jesus,  called  Christ  (whose  own  name 
was  James,)  and  certain  others,  and  having  accused  them  of  ri- 
olating  the  laws,  he  delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned." 

The  great  dispute  has  been  whether  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages be  genuine  or  not.  Many  learned  men  have  supposed, 
ibat  some  christian  transcriber,  out  of  a  pious  regard  for  tbe  in- 
terests of  Christianity,  and  in  order  to  afibrd  an  argument  against 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  inserted  the  whole  passage;  or  that  at 
least,  if  Josephus  did  make  any  mention  of  Christ,  much  of  the 
language,  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  thus  interpolated.^  Al- 
tliougb  it  is  not  my  intention  to  decide  upon  this  controversy, 
nor  to  repeat  all  that  has  been  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  yet  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  neither  uninteresting 
nor  unuseful  to  suggest  very  briefly  some  things  on  this  subject, 
which  seem  to  me  not  to  have  received  sufficient  consideration.' 
The  passage  in  question  may  indeed  well  cause  the  reader  to 
hesitate  ;  but  if  all  tbe  circumstances  be  duly  weighed,  I  do  not 
apiprehend  that  it  can  be  considered  either  as  spurious,  or  as 


'  See  Leas  Progr,  /,  //,  super  Josephi  de  Christo  tesHmonio^  Goett. 
1781.     Henke  GtschkkU  dor  christ.  Kirche.  I  Th.  p.  54  sq. 

j  ^  For  a  long  and  learned  defence  of  this  passage,  see  Hauteville 

JSrwieseue  Wahrhtii  der  christ.  Religr  1745.  p.  375-311. 
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baviQg  suffered  any  change  from  the  hands  of  christian  tran- 
scribers. 

I.  If  we  were  to  decide  the  question  by  the  authority  of  man- 
uscriptS)  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  passage  was  written 
by  JosephuS)  and  has  never  been  corrupted.  All  the  man- 
uscripts which  are  known,  exhibit  the  same  words,  in  the 
same  place  and  order;  and  they  are  also  quoted,  first  by 
Eusebius,  and  afterwards  by  Jerome,  Suidas,  and  others.  But 
if  all  the  manuscripts  uniformly  agree,  and  we  have,  besides, 
testimonies  of  great  antiquity  to  the  genuineness  of  the  passage, 
it  surely  cannot  justly  be  called  in  question,  except  upon  the 
strength  of  very  weighty  arguments.  What  then  are  those  ar- 
guments? They  are  drawn  partly  from  the  silence  of  certain 
writers,  and  partly  from  the  character  of  the  passage  itself. 

1.  The  most  ancient  christian  writers,  it  is  said,  and  especially 
Justin  Martyr,  TertuHian,  and  Origen,  have  never  employed  this 

Eassage  against  the  Jews;  which  they  certainly  would  have  done, 
ad  it  been  then  extant.  But  from  the  mere  silence  of  a  few 
writers  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  can  we  draw  any  certain  con- 
clusk>n  which  shall  overturn  the  credit  of  all  the  manuscripts  ? 
No  one  will  affirm  this.^  But  Origen  has  expressly  said,  »«/<- 
toiyi  muazw  f yoSa^off]  riu  */fiaov  mg  Xgicrtf,  Joiephtts  did 
not  believe  on  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;  ^  and  again,  'itioovv  iifi£p 
ov  Kuradeidftivog  sJvai  XQtctor,  he  did  not  receive  our  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  ^  Origen  therefore,  it  is  said,  could  not  have 
known  of  the  passage  in  question,  in  which  Josephus  certainly  ac- 
knowledges Jesus  as  the  Messiah;  and  hence  it  is  manifest 
that  the  manuscripts  of  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Origen,  (who  died 
A.  D.  254,)  could  not  have  contained  those  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  others  have  very  justly  suggested,  that  Origen  means 
only  to  affirm,  that  Josephus  did  not  become  a  follower  of  Christ. 
But  passing  over  this  suggestion,  we  find  that  between  the  death 
of  Origen  and  the  time  or  Eusebius,  there  was  an  interval  of 
otAj  fifty  years.  Is  it  possible  that  in  so  short  a  time,  all  the  ' 
manuscripts,  or  even  many  of  them,  should  have  been  thus  inter- 
polated ?  Can  we  suppose  ihat  Eusebius  was  hurried  on  against 
the  Jews  by  a  zeal  so  blind,  that  althoi]^h  he  does  not  seek  to 
conceal  the  doubts  which  were  raised  respecting  the  sacred 


^  For  many  reasons  why  they  should  not  have  quoted  this  pas^ 
sage,  see  Hauteville,  1.  c.  p.  283  sq. 
^  Lib.  L  c.  Gels.  *  Gomm.  in  Matt 
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books  of  tbe  Scriptures,  be  sbould  yet  publish  tbis  passage  as 
genuine  and  true,  though  he  knew  it  was  wanting  in  many  man- 
uscripts, or  was  written  only  in  the  margin  ?  Is  it  credible, 
moreover,  that  this  interpolation,  which  was  unknown  to  Origen, 
should  have  immediately  crept  into  all  the  manuscripts;  so  that 
neither  Jerome,  nor  Sozomen,  nor  Suidas,  nor  any  other  early 
writer,  should  have  stumbled  upon  a  manuscript  in  which  it  was 
not  contained  ? 

2.  It  is  objected  further,  that  by  this  testimony  respecting 
Jesus,  the  order  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted ;  but  if  tbis  be 
taken  away,  the  proper  order  will  be  restored.  Tbe  circum- 
stances are  just  these :  In  c.  3.  ^  1 ,  Josephus  relates  that  Pilate 
introduced  images  of  Cssar  into  Jerusalem ;  but  that  when  a 
tumult  had  been  excited  on  account  of  them,  be  ordered  them 
to  be  removed.  In  ^  2,  Pilate  attempted  to  bring  water  into 
Jerusalem,  at  the  expense  of  the  temple,  etc.  and  in  a  tumult 
which  arises,  he  puts  to  death  many  of  the  Jews.  In  ^  3,  be 
cruciGes  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  a  wise  and  holy  man.  lo 
^  4,  it  is  narrated  that  another  evil  [htgov  itlvov)  occasioned 
trouble  to  the  Jews,  viz.  a  flagitious  crime  committed  in  tbe 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  ;  as  connected  with  which,  §  5  relates 
that  all  the  Jews  were  banished  by  Tiberius  from  Rome.  The 
writer  then  goes  on,  in  c.  4,  to  describe  the  sedition  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  the  suppression  of  it  by  Pilate.  Now  can  any 
one  justly  affirm  that  the  history  of  Josephus  is  in  any  way  inter- 
rupted by  the  passage  in  question?  Can  anyone  show  what 
connexion  would  be  restored,  if  this  were  omitted  ?  Most 
evidently  Josephus  has  narrated  the  events  in  tbe  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  and  intended  to  give  them  no  other  connexion 
than  that  of  succession  of  time.  If  tlierefore  it  was  his  purpose 
to  make  any  mention  of  the  fate  of  Jesus,  he  could  have  done  it 
with  propriety  in  no  other  place. 

3.  Another,  and  a  more  plausible  objection  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Josephus  would  speak  of  Jesus  in  this  man- 
ner, and  acknowledge  biro  as  the  Messiah,  and  yet  not  have  em- 
braced his  religion,  and  become  a  Christian.  But  this  objection 
seems  to  be  grounded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  language  of 
Josephus ;  for  Xgiarog  is  here  not  a  doctrinal  appellation,  but 
merely  a  proper  name,  and  is  to  be  translated,  not  the  CAruf, 
i.  e.  the  Messiah,  but  simply  Christ.  'O  Xgiaxos  ovrog  n^, 
1.  e.  ovtog  ^v  o  XifOfuvog  Xganog^  as  it  is  read  in  the  other 
passage,  this  was  he  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Christy 
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and  whoie  fottowen  are  iiiU  catted  from  Attn,  Chrisiiafu. 
It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  Josepbus  was  writing 
not  to  Jews,  but  to  Greeks,  wbo  were  unacquainted  with 
the  doctrinal  meaning  of  6  XgMxo^  among  the  former  people. 
He  therefore  undoubtedly  wrote  the  words  6  Xgunog  outog  ^p, 
to  signify  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Jesus  of  whom  he  was 
speaking,  was  the  same  person  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much,  under  the  name  of  Christ ;  aixd  that  the  name  of  Chris-- 
tiansj  which  was  then  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  derived 
from  the  surname  of  the  same  Jesus.  And  because  he  would 
assign  a  reason,  why  the  disciples  of  Jesus  adhered  to  him  so 
strongly  after  his  cruciGxion,  he  states  that  Jesus  after  his  death 
appeared  again  to  his  followers  alive,  and  that  many  prophecies 
were  accomplished  in  him.  Josepbus  therefore  does  not  say  this 
as  expressing  his  own  belief,  for  he  had  never  known  Jesus ; 
but  he  describes  in  these  words  the  belief  of  the  Christians,  the 
credibility  of  which  he  either  did  not  wish,  or  was  unable  to  im- 
pugn. It  should  moreover  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Josepbus  ap- 
pears not  to  have  adopted  the  notions  respecting  the  Messiah, 
which  were  current  among  the  Jews ;  nor  yet  to  have  exhibited 
any  higher  views  or  hopes  respecting  any  Saviour.  If  then  be 
did  actually  esteem  Jesus  as  a  aoqtog  ivtig,  as  he  calls  him,  whose 
deeds  and  fate  were  remarkable  and  unusual,  be  would  yet, 
merely  in  this  view,  have  no  reason  for  changing  his  religion. 

All  the  arguments,  then,  which  are  urged  against  the  passage 
under  consideration,  even  if  we  allow  them  their  fullest  force, 
are  yet  uncertain ;  and  surely  they  are  not  of  sufficient  weight, 
to  weaken  the  credit  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  so  many  of  the 
early  fathers ;  much  less  to  destroy  it. 

Nor  indeed  does  the  opinbn,  that  the  passage  was  inserted  by 
some  christian  transcriber,  in  itself  considered,  carry  with  it 
much  appearance  of  truth.  A  transcriber  of  this  sort  would 
hardly  have  been  contented  with  the  language  as  it  now  stands; 
be  would  have  introduced  more  facts  respecting  the  life  of  Jesus; 
be  would  have  dwelt  with  more  prolixity  on  all  the  circum- 
stances; and  would  have  noted  more  particularly  his  innocence, 
bis  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his  ascension  into  heaven.  We 
have  but  to  glance  at  the  spurbus  narratives  which  were  manu«> 
factured  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  to  rest  satisfied  that 
a  writer  of  this  sort  would  not  have  restrained  himself  to  expres- 
sions so  moderate  as  9o<po9  uv^g^  ufs  ivdga  avrov  UyetP  XQ^' 
mugadoioip  fgywf  no^itt^g  nal  iof^gwtmw  didsmuiog^a  Vfise  fluut, 
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if  it  be  proper  to  call  him  a  man ;  a  doer  of  toonderful  works^ 
a  teacher  of  men.  What  unheard  of  moderation  in  a  writer, 
desirous  of  palming  upon  the  world  a  pious  fraud  !  Can  we 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  a  writer  would  merely  have 
said  0  Xgioxog  ovtos  tjpl  or  that  he  would  not  have  more  ac- 
curately described  oi  nQaro^  awdQ^g  nmg  rifiiv,  those  chief  men 
among  the  Jews^  or  oi  nQmov  ainov  dyamiaavreg,  those  who 
loved  him  from  the  first  9 

II.  It  was  manifestly  the  object  of  Josephus,  to  comprise  in  his 
narrative  all  that  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  his  nation.  Is 
it  then  probable  that  he  should  not  have  said  a  word  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  order  of  Christians,  who  at  that  time  had  become 
numerous  even  among  the  Greeks  ?  Why,  I  ask,  should  he  adopt 
such  a  course.^  Perhaps  through  hatred  of  the  Christians,  like 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  no  one  will  believe, 
who  has  read  the  writings  of  Josephus ;  he  will  not  even  suspect  it. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  through  fear  of  the  Jews,  lest  by  narrating  the 
truth,  he  should  give  them  offence  and  excite  their  hatred.  If 
such  had  been  his  fear,  he  ought  not  to  have  written  at  all ;  much 
less  to  have  depicted  as  he  has  done  the  perverse  obstinacy 
and  depravity  of  his  countrymen.  How  then  can  we  suppose 
it  possible,  that  a  writer  like  Josephus,  of  real  diligence,  who  had 
treated  with  considerable  copiousness  of  the  life  and  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,^  how,  I  say,  can  we  suppose  it  possible  that  he 
should  pass  over  in  entire  silence  a  person  so  remarkable  as 
Jesus,  and  not  bestow  a  single  word  on  the  origin  of  the  sect 
called  Christians,  a  name  which  already  had  become  common 
and  well  known  ?  Yet  unless  this  passage  be  genuine,  there  is 
DO  place  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  where  he  speaks  of  the  life 
or  character  of  Christ ;  and  this  affords  a  ground  of  persuasion 
in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

III.  This  persuasion  is  confirmed  by  the  other  passage  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  6  Xiyoficvos  Xgiaxog.  In  this  latter  pas- 
sage I  cannot  help  believing  that  Josephus  refers  to  what  he  had 
before  related  respecting  this  same  Jesus.  For  when  he  wishes 
to  explain  who  this  James  was,  who  was  unknown  to  Greek 
readers,  he  does  not  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  but  gives  him 
the  title  of  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ.  Josephus 
has  therefore  made  use  of  that  which  was  common  and  weH 

1  Antiq.  XVIII.  5.  2. 
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known,  in  order  to  explain  and  describe  what  was  unknown. 
Suppose  now  that  be  had  not  previously  spoken  of  that  Jesus, 
but  had  passed  over  bis  life  and  fortunes  in  silence ;  bow  then 
could  be  now  simply  say,  'irjaovg  6  liyofisvog  XQ^arog^  Je$ui 
who  i$  called  Christ  9  I  can  see  do  reason  to  doubt  that  Jose- 
pbus  took  it  for  granted,  that  his  readers  knew  and  remembered, 
from  what  he  bad  already  said,  who  this  Jesus  was,  that  was 
surnamed  Christ.  For  who  would  suppose  that  a  writer  like 
Josepbus  would  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  James, 
a  person  of  far  less  celebrity,  and  yet  be  silent  in  respect  to 
Jesus  ?  Or  who  would  not  deem  it  a  mark  of  weakness  in  a 
writer,  that  in  order  more  definitely  to  describe  an  unknown 
man,  he  should  introduce  the  name  of  another  person,  whom, 
although  possessed  of  the  highest  claims  to  notice,  he  had  every 
where  else  passed  over  without  the  slightest  mention  f 


Art.  V.    Notes  on  the  Bedouins. 


From  Buffekliardt.* 

The  following  sketches  relate  especially  to  the  Aenezes;  these 
are  the  only  true  Bedouin  nation  of  Syria,  while  the  other  Arab 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  country  have,  more  or  less, 
degenerated  in  manners :  several  being  reduced  to  subjection, 
while  the  free-bom  Aeneze  is  still  governed  by  the  same  laws 
that  spread  over  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of  the  Moham- 
rnedan  era. 


*  ^  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,"  Lond.  1830,  quarto. 
Very  few  copies  of  this  work  have  reached  this  country  ;  and  as  it 
contains  the  collected  fruits  of  the  author's  long  residence  and  joumey- 
ings  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  all  of  which  are  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  nomadic  life  and  mannera  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  thought  we  could  not  better  subserve  the  inter- 
ests of  bibUcal  learning,  than  by  transferring  copious  extracts  to  our 
pages. — ^Ed. 


^ 
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I.   Mode  of  Eitcamping. 


In  countries  where  security  reigns,  the  Bedouins  often 
camp  the  whole  year  round,  occupying  but  two  or  three  tents 
together,  at  the  aistance  of  several  hours  from  any  other  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe.  I  have  seen  such  solitary  inhabitants  of  the 
Hodeyl  tribe  in  the  mountains  east  of  Mekka,  and  some  of  the 
Sowaleha  and  Mezeiyne  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  all  the  wealthy  Bedouins  have 
two  sets  of  tent-coverings— one  new  and  strong,  for  winter^— the 
other  old  and  light,  for  summer. 

On  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  plains  the  Bedouins  encamp  in 
summer  (when  rainwater  cannot  be  found  in  pools),  near  wells, 
where  they  remain  often  for  a  whole  month ;  while  their  flocks 
and  herds  pasture  all  around,  at  the  distance  of  several  hours, 
under  the  guard  of  slaves  or  shepherds,  who  bring  them  every 
second  or  third  day  to  the  well  for  water.  It  is  on  these  oc^ 
casions  that  the  Arabs  make  attacks  upon  other  tribes ;  for  it 
becomes  known  that  such  or  such  people  are  encamped  near  a 
certain  well,  and  may  be  easily  surprised.  If  an  attack  of  this 
kind  be  apprehended,  the  men  of  the  encampipent  are  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  defence,  and  for  the  rescue  of  their  cattle, 
which  the  enemy  often  strives  to  carry  off.  The  Sherarat  Arabs, 
who,  living  on  the  Sjrrian  Hadj  route,  are  much  exposed  to  in- 
vasion, constantly  have  a  ;saddied  camel  before  their  tents,  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  their  shep- 
herds. Most  wells  in  the  interior  of  the  deserts,  and  especially 
in  Nedjd,  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a  whole  tribe,  or  of 
individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  the  wells.  During  the  Wahaby 
government  many  new  wells  have  been  made  by  the  chiefs 
order.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the  tents  are  pitched 
near  it,  whenever  rain-water  becomes  scarce  in  the  desert; 
and  no  other  Arabs  are  then  permitted  to  water  their  camels 
there.  But  if  the  well  belongs  to  an  individual,  he  repairs  it  in 
summer  time,  accompanied  by  his  tribe,  and  receives  presents 
from  all  strange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the  well,  and  re- 
fresh th.eir  camels  with  the  water  of  it ;  and  these  presents  are 
articularly  required  if  a  partv  pass  on  its  return  home,  whksh 
as  been  seen  taking  plunder  from  an  enemy.  The  property  of 
such  a  well  is  never  alienated  ;  and  the  Arabs  say,  that  the  pos- 
sessor is  sure  to  be  fortunate,  as  all'  who  drink  of  the  water  be- 
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stow  00  him  their  benedictions.*  In  spring  and  winter  it  is  more 
difficult  to  carry  off  the  cattle,  because  in  those  seasons  they  find 
sufficient  food  close  to  the  tents,  and  are,  therefore,  easily  pro- 
tected. There  are  tribes  which  encamp  h  spring  time  far  irom 
any  streams  or  wells,  on  fertile  plains,  where  they  remain  for 
seireral  weeks  without  tasting  water,  living  wholly  upon  milk ; 
and  their  cattle  can  dispense  with  water  as  long  as  green-  and 
juicy  berbaee  affi>rds  them  nourishment :  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case  wim  horses.  Considerable  numbers  of  the  Beni  Sham- 
mar  thus  encamp  every  spring,  for  upwards  of  a  month,  in  the 
waterless  desert  oetween  Djof  and  Djebel  Shammar. 

In  travelling,  strong  parties  only  can  venture  to  encamp  at 
night  near  a  well,  where  they  may  naturally  expect  visitors. 
Weaker  parties  water  their  beasts,  fill  their  water-skins,  and  en- 
camp at  a  distance  from  any  road  leading  to  the  well. 

The  Aenezes  are  nomades  in  the  strk^test  acceptatk>n  of  the 
word,  for  they  continue  during  the  whole  year  in  almost  con- 
stant motbn.  Their  summer  quarters  are  near  the  Syrian 
frontiers,  and  in  winter  they  retire  into  the  heart  of  the  desert, 
or  towards  the  Euphrates.  In  summer  they  encamp  close  to 
rivulets  and  springs  which  abound  near  the  Syrian  desert,  but 
they  seldom  remain  above  three  or  four  days  in  the  same  spot: 
as  soon  as  their  cattle  have  consumed  the  herbage  near  a 
watering-place,  the  tribe  removes  in  search  of  pasture,  and  the 
grass  again  springing  up  serves  for  a  succeeding  camp.  The 
encampments  vary  in  number  of  tents,  from  ten  to  eight  hun- 
dred :  when  the  tents  are  but  few,  they  are  pitched  in  a  circle, 
and  then  called  dowdr ;  but  more  considerable  numbers  in  a 
straight  line,  or  a  row  of  single  tents,  especially  along  a  rivulet, 
sometimes  three  or  four  behind  as  many  others.  Such  encamp- 
ments are  called  nezd.  In  winter,  when  water  and  pasture 
never  fail,  the  mode  of  encamping  is  different.  The  whole  tribe 
then  spreads  itself  over  the  plain  in  parties  of  three  or  four  tents 
each,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour's  distance  between  each 
par^ :  to  encamp  thus,  is  called  feretk.  In  the  dowdr,  as  in 
the  nezeli  the  sheikh's  or  chiefs  tent  is  always  on  the  western 
side ;  for  it  is  from  the  west,  that  the  Syrian  Arabs  expect  their 
enemies  as  well  as  their  guests.  To  oppose  the  former,  and  to 
honour  the  latter,  is  the  sheikh's  principal  business ;  and  as  it  is 
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usual  for  a  guest  to  alight  at  the  first  tent  thnt  peeenta  itadf  in 
ifae  camp,  the  sheikh's  ought  to  be  on  the  i^de  irom  which  most 
gtraftgers  arrive:  it  is  even  disgraceful  that  a  wealthy  man  should 
prtch  his  tent  on  the  eastern  side. 

Every  father  of  a  family  sticks  his  lance  into  the  growld  by 
the'  side  of  his  tent,  and  in  front  ties  his  horse  or  mans  (feihoald 
he  possess  one) ;  there  also  his  camels  repose  at  nigbt.  The 
sheep  and  goats  remain  day  and  nigbt  under  a  shepherd's  cwe^ 
who  every  evening  dHves  them  home. 

When  I  was  returning  from  Tedndor  towards  DannsCUS)  i 
met,  on  the  same  day,  two  strong  encatnpttients  moving  slowly 
over  the  sftirdy  plain  in  search  of  water  and  pasture :  their  order 
of  march  was  as  follows.  A  party  of  five  or  six  horsemen  pre* 
ceded  the  tribe  about  four  mil^s,  as  a  reconnoitering  detacfament 
(or  sulf) :  the  main  body  occupied  a  line  of  at  least  three  mties 
in  front.  First  came  some  armed  horsemen  and  caixiel->fiders, 
at  a  hundt^ed  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  each  olber^  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  front ;  then  followed  the  she-camels 
with  their  young  ones,  grazing  in  wide  ranks  during  their  nareh 
upon  the  wild  herbage :  behind  walked  the  camels  loaded  with 
the  tents  and  provisions ;  and  the  last  were  the  women  and 
children,  mounted  on  camels  having  saddles  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  cradle,  with  curtains  to  screen  them  from  the  son.  The 
men  indiscriminately  rode  along  and  amidst  the  whole  body, 
but  most  of  them  in  front  of  the  line ;  some  led  horses  by  their 
halters :  in  depth  their  wandering  bodies  extended  abo«t  two 
miles  and  a  half.  I  had  seen  them  encamped  when  on  my  way 
to  Tedmor,  and  then  estimated  one  at  about  two  huodredi  tad 
the  other  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  tents;  the  latter  had  abof^ 
three  thousand  camels.  Of  all  the  Arabs  I  <Kd  ivot  see^neai 
fodt,  except  a  few  shepherds,  who  drove  the  sheep  and  gaais, 
about  a  tnfrle  behind  the  main  body. 

n.    Food  and  CooxK&t. 

The  principal  Bedouin  dishes  are, 

i^f  ffi.-^MJnleavened  paste  of  flour  atid  water,  baked  in  a^ies 
of  camel's  dung,  and  mixed  up  afterwards  with  a  tittle  butter ; 
when  the  whole  is  thoroughly  kneaded,  they  i^erve  h  up  In  li 
bowl  of  wood  or  leather.  If  milk  be  mixed  with  the  ftitOf  the 
mixture  is  called  khSfoury, 

AyesL — Flour  and  sour  camel's  milk,  made  into  a  pas(e»  and 
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boiled }  the  eainQl's  milk  becomes  sourish  aooa  after  it  is  pul 
into  the  zeka^  or  goat-skio. 

£eAa/(«.-~Rice  or  flour,  boiled  with  sweet  camel's  milk. 

H$neyiH* — ^Bread,  butter,  and  dates,  blended  together  into  a 
paste* 

JfiTAtt&z.'— Bread ;  more  commonly  called  in  the  Bedouin  dia- 
lect jiire.  It  is  of  two  sorts,  both  unleavened,  one  of  which  is 
baked  in  round  cakes  upon  a  plate  of  iron  (^ddj)^  as  among  the 
Syriaq  Fellahs  t  the  other  mode  of  making  bread  ist  bj  spread* 
ing  out  in  9  circle  a  great  number  of  small  stqnes,  over  which  a 
brisk  fire  is  kindled ;  when  the  stones  fire  sufficiently  belted, 
the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  paste  spread  over  the  hot  stooesi 
and  immediately  covered  with  glowing  ashes,  and  left  until 
tlioroughly  baked.  This  bread  is  only  used  at  breakfast,  and  is 
called  khvbz  aly  el  redhdf. 

BuTjfoiij.— ^Wheat,  boiled  with  some  leaven,  and  then  dried 
io  the  sun.  This  dried  wheat  is  preserved  for  a  year,  and, 
boiled  with  butter  or  oil,  is  the  common  dish  with  all  classes  in 
Syria. 

Butter  is  made  in  the  folbwing  manner.  The  goat's  or 
sheep's  milk  (for  camel's  milk  is  never  used  for  this  pqrpose)  is 
put  into  the  keder,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  a  little  leben  or  sour 
milk,  or  a  small  piece  of  the  dried  entrails  of  a  young  lamb 
{metefkhd)^  thrown  in  with  it :  the  milk  then  separates,  and  is 
put  into  the  goat-skin,  called  zeka,  which  is  tied  to  one  of  the 
tent  poles,  and  for  one  or  two  hours  constantly  moved  back-? 
wards  and  forwards :  the  buttery  substance  then  coagulates,  the 
water  is  soeezed  out,  and  the  butter  put  into  the  skin,  called 
mekrash :  if  after  two  days  they  have  collected  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  butter,  they  again  place  it  over  the  fire,  throw  a  handful 
of  burgoul  into  it,  and  leave  it  to  boil,  taking  care  to  skim  it. 
After  having  boiled  for  some  time,  the  burgoul  precipitates  all 
the  foreign  substances,  and  the  butter  remains  quite  clear  at  the' 
top  of  the  keder.  The  butter-milk  is  once  more  drained  through 
a  nag  of  camel's  hair,  and  whatever  remains  in  it  of  a  butter- 
like substance  is  left  to  dry  in  the  sun;  and  thus  eaten  it  b  called 
oouketj  or  hhameidjebsheb.  The  burgoul,  cleared  of  the  butter 
with  which  it  was  boiled,  is  caUed  kheldse,  and  eaten  by 
children.  There  are  Aeneze  tribes  in  the  Nedid,  who  seldom 
or  never  taste  meat,  but  live  almost  wholly  on  dates  and  milk. 
Hanng  tiiken  off  the  butter,  tbev  beat  the  butter^^nilk  agaip  till 
it  Qoagukles,  and  then  dry  it  till  it  becomes  quite  b^rd ;  tbey 
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then  grind  it,  and  each  family  collects  io  spriog  two  or  three 
loads  of  it.    They  eat  it  mixed  with  butter. 

The  Aenezes  do  not  make  any  cheese,  at  least  very  seldom, 
but  conirert  all  the  milk  of  their  sheep  and  goats  into  butter. 
The  Arabs  of  Ahl  el  ShemU,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  cheese 
;to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Syrian  plain. 

KemmdvBj  or  kemmdj  (or  in  the  Bedouin  dialect  djeme,)  a 
favourite  dish  of  the  Arabs,  is  a  kind  of  truffle  growing  in  the 
desert,  without  any  appearance  of  either  roots  or  seeds;  in  size 
and  shape  the  kemmdye  much  resembles  the  true  truffle.  There 
are  three  species  of  it:  the  red,  khdd$y^  the  black,  jebakj  and 
the  white,  zebdiy.  If  the  rain  has  been  abundant  during  win- 
ter, the  djemei  are  found  in  the  end  of  March.  They  lie  about 
four  inches  under  ground :  the  place  where  they  grow  is  known 
by  a  little  rising  of  the  ground  over  them.  If  the  fruit  b  left  to 
attain  full  maturity,  it  rises  above  the  earth  to  about  half  its 
volume.  The  children  and  servants  dig  it  out  with  short  sticks. 
They  are  sometime^  so  numerous  on  the  plain  that  the  camels 
stumble  over  them.  Each  family  then  gathers  four  or  five 
camel-loads ;  and  while  this  stock  lasts,  they  live  exclusively  on 
kemmdye^  without  tasting  either  burgoul  or  ayesh.  The  kem- 
m&yes  are  boiled  in  water  or  milk  till  they  iorm  a  paste,  over 
which  melted  butter  is  poirred  :  they  are  sometimes  roasted  and 
eaten  with  melted  butter.  It  is  said  that  they  produce  cos- 
tiveness.  If  they  have  been  abundant,  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  dressed  for  use  like  fresh  ones.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  by  the  people  of  Damascus,  and  the 
peasants  of  Eastern  Syria.  In  general  they  are  worth  at  Damas- 
cus about  a  halfpenny  per  pound.  They  are  brought  to  Damas- 
cus from  the  district  near  Tel  Zeykal  on  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  Merdf,  To  Aleppo  they  are  brought  from  the  plain  ad- 
joining Djebel  el  Hass.  Camels  do  not  eat  kemmdye.  The 
desert  Uammad^  or  the  great  plain  between  Damascus  and 
Baghdad  and  Basrah,  is  full  of  kemmdye. 

The  Aeoeze  eat  gazelles,  whenever  they  can  kill  them.  I 
heard  that  they  regard  the  jerboa^  or  rat  of  the  desert,  as  a 
great  dainty,  for  its  fine  flavour.  The  interior  of  the  desert 
abounds  with  jerboas. 

The  ayesh  is  the  daily  and  universal  dish  of  the  Aenezes ;  and 
even  the  richest  sheikh  would  think  it  a  shame  to  order  his  wife 
to  dress  any  other  dish,  merely  to  please  his  own  palate.  The 
Arabs  never  indulge  in  luxuries,  but  on  occasion  of  some  festi- 
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▼a],  or  on  the  arpval  of  a  stranger.  For  a  common  guest,  bread 
is  baked,  and  served  up  with  the  ayesb;  if  the  guest  is  of  some 
consideration,  cofl^  is  prepared  for  him,  and  behatta^  or  ftita, 
or  bread  with  mehed  butter.  For  a  man  of  rank,  a  kid  or  lamb 
is  killed.  When  this  occurs,  they  boil  the  lamb  with  burgoul 
and  camel's  milk,  and  serve  it  up  in  a  large  wooden  dish,  round 
the  edge  of  which  the  meat  is  placed.  A  wooden  bowl,  con- 
taining the  melted  grease  of  the  animal,  is  put  and  pressed  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  burgoul ;  and  every  morsel  is  dipped  into 
the  grease  before  it  is  swallowed.  If  a  camel  should  be  killed, 
(which  rarely  happens,)  it  is  cut  into  large  pieces ;  some  part  is 
boiled,  and  its  grease  mixed  with  burgoul ;  part  is  roasted,  and, 
like  tbe  boiled,  put  upon  the  dish  of  burgoul.  The  whole  tribe 
then  partakes  of  the  delicious  feast.  Camel's  flesh  is  more 
esteemed  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  the  she-camel  more 
than  the  male.  The  grease  of  the  camel  is  kept  in  goat-skins, 
and  used  like  butter. 

Throughout  the  desert  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  Be- 
douin dishes ;  for  they  every  where  consist  chiefly  of  flour  and 
butter.  In  every  province,  however,  difierent  names  are  giv^n 
to  the  same  dish ;  thus  what  the  Aenezes  call  fUta^  the  Arabs 
of  Sinai  denominate  medjellehj  or,  if  milk  be  mixed  with  it, 
merekeda.  The  djtreuha  is  a  very  common  dish  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert,  boiled  wheat  which  has  been  coarsely  ground,  and 
over  which  butter  is  poured ;  with  the  addition  of  milk  it  be- 
comes nekaa.  The  custom  of  telling  the  landlord  to  take  away 
the  meat  for  the  women,  is  prevalent  among  the  Sinai  Arabs, 
although  not  known  in  Hedjas.  In  such  parts  of  the  desert  as 
are  far  distant  from  any  cuitivated  d'istricts,  the  consumptton  of 
corn  is  much  less  than  in  others.  Thus  the  Arabs  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Yembo  and  Akaba,  use 
but  little  wheaten  bread.  It  is  the  want  of  com  that  obliges  all 
Bedouins  to  keep  up  any  intercourse  with  those  who  cuhivate 
the  soil ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Bedouins  can 
ever  be  independent  of  the  cultivators.  The  frontier  villages 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  the  towns  of  Nedjd ;  Yembo,  Mekka, 
and  Djidda,  and  the  cultivated  vallies  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen, 
are  frequented  for  provisions  by  all  the  Bedouins  at  a  distance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  days  from  those  points  :  there  they  sell  their 
cattle,  and  take  in  return  wheat,  barley  and  ctothes.  It  is  only 
when  circumstances  force  them,  that  Arabs  content  themselves 
with  a  diet  of  milk  and  meat  alone. 
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or  oamel^s  milk,  neither  butter  dot  cbee9e  19  ever  Piade ;  it 
abounds  among  the  Aeqezes,  The  sheep  and  goats  are  milked 
every  morning  by  the  women  before  day-break ;  the  milk  is 
shaken  for  about  two  hours  in  skins,  and  thus  becomes  butter; 
and  the  buttermilk  constitutes  the  chief  beverage  of  the  Arabs, 
and  is  much  used  in  their  dishes:  it  is  generally  (but  no( always) 
called  Ze6en,  while  fresh  milk  is  distinguished  by  the  term,  kaUib. 

A  lamb  is  sometimes  roasted  or  baked  in  the  earth ;  a  bole 
being  made  for  that  purpose,  heated  and  covered  with  stones* 
Many  Bedouins  have  a  custom  of  boiling  oertain  herbs  in  baf^ 
ter,  whksh  is  then  poured  oflf  into  the  skins  containing  their  pro- 
visions. This  butter  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  those  herbs,  and  is  much  liked  by  the  Arabs.  The 
herb  shyh  b  often  used  in  this  manner;  the  herb  frait^an 
(a  species  of  thyme)  is  commonly  applied  to  this  purpose  in 
Nedjd. 

On  their  journeys,  the  Bedouins  live  almost  wholly  upon  un- 
leavened bread  baked  in  the  ashes,  and  mixed  with  butter :  this 
food  they  call  Awn,  ayetA,  and  kahkeh. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  the  Arabs  of  Kerek  regard  it 
as  extremely  shameful  to  sell  any  butter.  Among  the  Bedouins 
near  Mekka  to  sell  milk  is  considered  as  equally  degrading,  and  the 
poorest  Arab  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  opprobrious  nick- 
name of  lebbdn^  or  **  milkseller,'*  although,  during  the  pilgrim- 
age, milk  is  excessively  dear*  It  forms  a  curious  exception  to 
this  rule,  that  the  Beni  Koreish,  who  esteem  themselves  the 
most  noble  race  of  Arabian  Bedouins,  freeb^  sell  their  milk, 
widi  which  Mekka  is  supplied  from  the  tents  of  that  tribe,  gen- 
erally pitched  about  Djebel  Arafat  and  Wady  Muna. 

In  Hedjas  the  usual  dish  of  the  Arabs  is  Indian  rice,  mixed 
with  lentils  and  without  any  bread ;  th'is  they  find  cheaper  than 
com,  and  equally  nutritious ;  but  wherever  dates  grow,  that  ex- 
cellent fruit  constitutes  their  chief  diet.  In  Nedid,  Hedjaz,  and 
Yemen,  the  Bedouins  use  butter  to  excess.  Whoever  can  af- 
btd  such  luxury,  swallows  every  morning  a  large  cupful!  of  but- 
ter before  breakfast,  and  snuffi  up  as  much  Into  his  nostrik  (this 
is  also  a  favourite  practice  among  the  people  of  Mekka) :  all 
their  food  swims  in  butter.  The  continual  motion  and  exercise 
IB  wfaieh  they  employ  themselves  strenglliea  their  poweif  of  d»* 
gestkn,  and  for  the  same  reason,  an  Arab  will  live  for  mootbe 
togfliher  upon  the  smallest  aliowanoe ;  end  then,  ii  an  i^poifn^ 
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Dity  should  offer,  he  will  devour  dt  one  tittiDg  the  flesh  of  half 
t  lamb  without  any  injury  to  his  health. 

In  the  interior  of  their  deserts,  the  Bedouins  never  make  any 
cheese;  their  butter  is  made  of  sheep's  or  goats'  milk.  I  have 
never  seen  any  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  camels,  although 
I  understood  that  this  was  sometimes  the  case  on  particular  oc- 
casions of  necessity ;  many  Arabs  with  whom  I  conversed  had 
never  tasted  any. 

Throughout  the  desert  when  a  sheep  or  goat  is  killed,  the 
persons  present  oft^n  eat  the  liver  and  kidneys  raw,  adding  to  it 
a  little  salt.  Sonne  Arabs  of  Yemen  are  said  to  eat  raw  not 
only  those  parts,  but  likewise  whole  slices  of  flesh ;  thus  re- 
sembling the  Abyssiniaus  and  the  Druses  of  Libanon,  who  fre* 
quently  mdulge  in  raw  meat,  the  latter  to  my  own  certain  know- 
ledge. The  Asyr  Arabs,  and  those  south  of  them  towards 
Yemen,  eat  horse  flesh ;  but  this  is  never  used  as  food  among 
the  northern  Bedouins. 

The  Arabs  are  rather  slovenly  in  their  manner  of  eating ;  they 
thrust  the  whole  hand  into  the  dish*before  them,  shape  the  bur- 
gHil  into  balls  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  thus  swallow  it. 
They  wash  their  hands  just  before  dinner,  but  seldom  after ; 
being  content  to  lick  the  grease  off  their  fingers,  and  rub  their 
baode  upon  the  leather  scabbards  of  their  swords,  or  clean  them 
with  the  roffe  of  the  tent  (as  above  tneniioDed).  The  common 
hour  of  breakfast  is  about  ten  o'cbck :  dinner  or  supper  is 
served  at  sunset.  If  there  is  plenty  of  pasture,  oamel's  milk  is 
hasded  round  after  dinner.  The  Arabs  eat  heartily,  and  with 
much  eagerness.  The  boiled  dbh  set  before  them  being  always 
very  hot,  it  requires  «orae  practioe  lo  avoid  burning  one's  fio- 
gers,  cmd  yet  to  keep  pace  with  the  i^oracKMs  company.  In- 
deed^iduring  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Arabs,  I  seldom 
retired  from  a  meal  quite  satisfied.  Among,  the  Arabs  of  the 
desdrt,  as  those  of  the  towns,  tbe  disgusting  custom  of  eractatbn 
after  every  meal  is  universal.  This  I  obserre,  to  correct  a  mis- 
representatkn  of  D'ArvieuK. 

The  women  eat  in  the  meharrem  what  is  left  of  the  men's 
cKnner :  they  seldom  have  the  good  fortune  to  taste  any  meat 
excefit  the  bead,  feet,  and  liver  of  the  lambs.  While  tbe  men 
ct  the  camp  resort  to  the  tent  in  which  a  stranger  is  entertained, 
and  participate  in  tbe  supper,  their  vwomen  steal  into  the  me- 
harrem of  tbe  hostess,  to  beg  a  loot,  or  some  other 
portk)n  of  the  animal  killed  for  the  occasion. 
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III.    Industbt. 

The  chief  speckneos  of  Bedouin  industry  are  the  tanning  of 
leather ;  the  preparing  of  water-skins,  the  weaving  of  tents, 
sacks,  cloaks,  and  ahha$.  The  leather  is  tanned  by  means  of 
pomegranate  juice,  or,  (as  more  commonly  over  the  whole 
desert)  with  the  gharad  or  fruit  of  the  Sant^  or  ebe  with  the 
bark  of  the  Seyaky  another  mimosa  species.  The  women  sew 
the  water-skins  which  the  men  have  tanned.  They  work  io 
Hedjaz  very  neat  neck-leathers  for  the  camels,  upon  which  tbeir 
husbands  ride;  these  are  a  kind  of  net-work,  adorned  with 
shells  and  leather  tassels,  called  dawireh.  The  distaff  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  hands  of  men  all  over  the  Hedjaz ;  and  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  not  regard  this  as  derogatbg 
from  their  masculine  dignity,  while  they  disdainfully  spam  at 
every  other  domestic  employment.  Among  all  the  Bedoub 
tribes,  goat's  hair  constitutes  the  material  of  the  coverings  of  tents, 
and  of  camel  and  provision  bags. 

IV.    Wealth  and  Property  of  the  Bedouins. 

An  Arab's  property  consists  almost  wholly  in  his  horses  and 
camels.    The  profits  arising  from  his  butter  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  provisions  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  occa- 
sionally a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  his  wife  and  daughters.     His 
mare  every  spring  produces  a  valuable  colt,  and  by  her  means 
he  may  expect  to  enrich  himself  with  booty.    No  Arab  famOy 
can  exist  without  one  camel  at  least ;  a  man,  who  has  but  tea, 
IS  reckoned  poor :  thirty  or  forty  place  a  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  who  possesses  sixty,  is  rich.    I  do  not,  how- 
ever, make  this  statement  as  applicable  to  all  Arabs :  there  are 
tribes  originally  poor,  like  the  JlM  Djebd  Arabs ;  among  whom, 
from  the  possession  of  ten  camels,  a  man  is  reckoned  weakhy. 
Some  sheikhs  of  the  Aenezes  have  as  many  as  three  hundred 
camels.    The  sheikh  who  was  my  guide  to  Tedmor  was  reputed 
to  have  one  hundred  camels,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
sheep  and  goats,  two  mares  and  one  horse.    The  price  of  a 
camel  varies  according  to  the  demands  of  the  Hadj  or  Mekka 
caravans.    The  Hadj  not  having  taken  place  for  the  last  four 
years,  a  good  Arab  camel  is  now  worth  about  ten  pounds.     I 
once  inquired  of  an  Arab  in  easy  circumstances,  what  was  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  expenditure ;  and  be  said,  that  in  ordinary 
years  he  consumed-— 
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piastres. 

Four  camel-loads  of  wheat 300 

Barley  for  his  mare 100 

Clothing  for  his  women  and  children     •        •  200 
Luxuries,  as  co^e,  kammerdin^  debe^^  tobacco,  and 

half  a  dozen  lambs 200 


700 
about  35  or  40  pounds  sterling. 

Among  the  Arabs,  horses  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  reports  of  several  travellers,  as  well  as  of  the 
country  people  in  Syria,  who  indeed  are  but  imperfectly  ac- 

3uainted  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Desert.  During  my  visits  to 
Leneze  encampments,  I  could  seldom  reckon  more  than  one 
mare  for  six  or  seven  tents.  The  Aenezes  exclusively  ride  their 
mare^  and  sell  the  male  colts  to  the  peasants  and  town's  people 
of  Syria  and  Baghdad.  The  Arabs  of  Ahl  el  Shemftl  have  more 
horses  than  the  Aenezes,  but  the  breed  is  adulterated  in  some 
instances. 

Wealth,  however,  among  the  Arabs  is  extremely  precarious, 
and  the  most  rapid  changes  of  fortune  are  daily  experienced. 
The  bold  incursions  of  robbers,  and  sudden  attacks  of  hostile 
parties,  reduce,  in  a  few  days,  the  ridhest  man  to  a  state  of  beg- 
gary ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  not  many 
fathers  of  families  who  have  escaped  such  disasters.  The  de- 
tail hereafter  given,  of  Bedouin  wars  and  robberies,  will  explain 
th'is  assertion.  It  may  be  almost  said,  that  the  Arabs  are  obliged 
to  rob  and  pillage.  Most  families  of  the  Aenezes  are  unable 
to  defray  the  annual  expenses  from  their  profits  on  their  cattle, 
and  few  Arabs  would  sell  a  camel  to  purchase  provisions :  he 
knows,  from  experience,  that  to  continue  long  in  a  state  of 
peace,  diminishes  the  weahh  of  an  individual ;  war  and  plunder 
therefore  becomes  necessary.  The  sheikh  is  obliged  to  lead 
his  Arabs  against  the  enemy,  if  there  be  one ;  if  not,  it  can 
easily  be  contrived  to  make  one.  But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
weahh  alone  does  not  give  a  Bedouin  any  importance  among 
his  people.  A  poor  man,  if  he  be  hospitable  and  liberal  accor- 
ding to  his  means,  always  killing  a  lamb  when  a  stranger  arrives, 
giving  cofiee  to  all  the  guests  present,  holding  his  bag  of  tobacco 

*  Kammerdin,  dried  apricot  jelly  froro  Damascus. — Deh$f  a  sweet 
jelly  made  of  grapes. 
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always  ready  to  supply  the  pipes  of  bis  friends,  and  shariog  urtiat- 
ever  booty  be  gets  among  bis  poor  relations,  sacrificing  his  laac 
penny  to  bonour  bis  guest  or  relieve  those  who  want,  obtains  in- 
^nitely  more  consideration  and  influence  among  his  tribe,  than 
the  bakheUj  or  avaricious  and  wealthy  miser,  who  receives  a 
guest  with  coldness,  and  lets  his  poor  friends  starve.  As  riches 
among  this  nation  of  robbers  do  not  confer  influence  or  power, 
90  the  wealthy  person  does  not  derive  from  them  any  more 
refined  gratification  tban  the  poorest  individual  of  the  tribe  may 
enjoy.  The  richest  sheikh  lives  like  the  meanest  of  bis  Arabs : 
they  both  eat  every  day  of  the  same  dishes,  and  in  the  same 
quantity,  and  never  partake  of  any  luxury  unless  on  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger,  when  the  host's  tent  is  open  to  all  his  friends*  They 
both  dress  in  the  same  kind  of  shabby  gown  and  messUakk. 
The  chief  pleasure  in  which  the  chief  may  indulge,  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  swift  mare,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  his 
wife  and  daughters  better  dressed  tban  the  other  females  of  the 
camp. 

Bankruptcy,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  unknown 
among  the  Arabs.  A  Bedouin  either  loses  his  property  by  the 
enemy  (it  is  then  said  of  him  wakhad  hddle)^  or  he  expends  it 
in  profuse  hospitality.  In  this  latter  case  he  is  praised  by  the 
whole  tribe ;  and  as  the  generous  Arab  is  most  frequently  en- 
dued with  other  nomadic  virtues,  he  seldom  fails  to  r^ain,  by 
some  lucky  stroke,  what  he  had  so  nobly  lost. 

The  only  Bedouins  that  can  be  reckoned  wealthy,  are  those 
whose  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  in  the  open  plains,  which  have 
been  fertilised  by  the  rains  of  winter.  To  them  belong  in- 
numerable herds  of  camels:  the  richest  Bedouins  of  the  southern 
plains  are  the  Kahtan  tribe,  on  the  frontiers  of  Yemen.  The 
father  of  a  family  is  said  to  be  poor  among  them,  if  he  possess 
only  forty  camels;  the  usual  stock  in  a  family  is  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred.  The  tribes  of  poor  Bedouins  are  all 
those  who  occupy  a  mountainous  territory,  where  the  camels 
£nd  less  food,  and  are  not  so  prolific.  Thus  the  Bedouin  io- 
Jiabitants  of  that  whole  chain  of  mountains,  that  extend  from 
Damascus  across  Arabia  Petrsa,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  as  far  as  Yemen,  are  all  people  of  little  property  in 
jcattle,  while  all  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  plains  possess,  great 
numbers.  The  account  which  I  have  already  given  of  an  Arab's 
yearly  expenses,  must  be  understood  only  of  a  man  above  the 
common  class ;  many  respectable  families  spend  only  half  that 
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sum.  To  give  a  specimeD  of  the  means  adopted  bj  a  poor 
Arab  to  gain  bis  livelihood,  and  furnish  his  family  with  pro- 
vbions,  my  journal  of  an  expedition  in  the  Sinai  mountains  may 
be  consulted.  Poor  Bedouins  come  from  thence  to  Cairo, 
bringing  their  camels  loaded  with  coals.  Such  a  load,  which 
requires  the  labour  of  one  man  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  collect, 
is  sold  at  Cairo  for  about  three  dollars,  after  a  journey  of  ten  or 
eleven  days.  With  these  three  dollars,  the  man  then  purchases 
half  a  load  of  wheat,  some  tobacco  for  himself,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  or  handkerchief  for  his  wife,  and  returns  the  same  dis-^ 
tance  to  his  tent ;  having  been  above  five  weeks  employed,  to- 

!;ether  with  his  camel,  in  procuring  this  scanty  supply  for  the 
amily.  On  such  occasion  a  Bedouin  will  gladly  forfeit  the  only 
sensual  pleasure  he  can  enjoy  on  the  road,  (eating  butter  and 
smoking  tobacco,}  rather  than  return  to  his  home  without  some 
small  present  for  his  family,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  sacri- 
fices, if  necessary,  even  his  butter-skin  and  tobacco-pouch. 

Some  Arab  families  pride  themselves  in  having  only  herds  of 
camels,  without  sheep  or  goats ;  but  I  never  heard  that  there 
exbted  whole  tribes  without  the  latter.  Those  who  have  camels 
alone  are  mostly  families  of  sheikhs ;  and  in  case  strangers  ar- 
rive for  whom  a  lamb  is  to  be  killed,  then  the  Arabs  usually 
bring  one  for  that  purpose  to  the  sheikh's  tent.  In  some  en- 
campments, the  Arabs  will  not  permit  their  sheikh  to  slaughter  a 
Iamb  on  any  occasfon,  but  furnish  by  turns  the  meat  for  his  tent. 
The  families,  who  have  camels'  only  are  called  ahel  btl^  in  op- 
position to  the  ahd  ghanem. 

But  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  without  camels  or 
sheep,  a  Bedouin  is  always  too  proud  to  show  discontent,  or 
much  less  to  complain.  He  never  begs  assistance,  but  strives 
with  all  his  might,  either  as  a  camel-driver,  a  shepherd,  or  a 
robber,  to  retrieve  his  lost  property.  Hope  in  the  bounty  of 
God,  and  a  perfect  resignatbn  to  his  divine  will,  are  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  Arab's  breast ;  but  this  resignatk)n  does  not  pa- 
ralyse his  exertions  so  much  as  it  does  those  of  the  Turks.  I 
have  beard  Arabs  reproach  Turks  for  their  apathy  and  stupidity, 
in  ascribing  to  the  will  of  God  what  was  merely  the  result  of 
their  own  faults  or  folly,  quotmg  a  proverb  whwh  says,  **He 
bared  b'ls  back  to  the  stings  of  mosquitos,  and  then  exclaimed, 
God  has  decreed  that  I  ^uld  be  stung."  The  fortitude  with 
whkih  Bedouins  endure  evils  of  every  kind  is  exemplary :  in 
that  respect  they  are  as  much  superbr  to  tis  w  we  exceed  tbem 
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ia  our  eazer  search  after  pleasing  sensatioos  aad  refined  eojoy- 
ineots.  Wise  men  have  always  thought  that  the  amount  of  evil 
in  this  world  was  greater  than  that  of  pleasure ;  it  seems  there- 
fore that  he  is  more  truly  a  philosopher  who,  although  he  knows 
but  few  refinements  of  pleasure,  laughs  at  evil,  than  the  man 
who  sinks  under  adve^ity,  and  passes  his  happier  moments  in 
thepursuit  of  visionary  enjoyments. 

The  secret  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Bedouin  are  much 
more  limited  than  those  of  the  Arab  who  dwells  in  a  town.  His 
chief  desire  during  a  state  of  poverty  is  to  become  so  opulent 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  slaughter  a  lamb  on  the  arrival  of 
every  respectable  guest  at  his  tent,  and  in  this  act  of  hospitality 
to  rival  at  least,  if  not  to  exceed,  all  the  other  Arabs  of  his  tribe. 
If  fortune  erant  him  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire,  he  then 
looks  out  lor  a  fine  horse  or  dromedary,  and  good  clothes  for 
his  females :  these  objects  once  attained,  he  feels  no  othcL  wish 
but  that  of  maintaining  and  increasing  bis  reputation  for  bravery 
and  hospitality.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
there  are  among  Bedouins,  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals contented  and  happy  with  their  k>t,  than  among  other 
Asiatics,  whose  happiness  is  almost  always  blighted  by  avarice, 
and  the  ambition  of  risin«:  above  their  equals. 

The  Bedouin  is  certainly  unhappy  when  he  feels  himself  so 
poor  that  he  cannot  entertain  a  guest  according  to  his  wish ',  he 
then  looks  with  an  envious  eye  upon  his  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bours ;  he  dreads  the  sneers  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  who  re* 
gard  him  as  unable  to  honour  a  stranger  :  but  whenever  be  can 
contrive  to  display  hospitality,  he  feels  himself  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  richest  sbeikh,  towards  whom  he  bears  no 
envy  on  account  of  his  more  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the 
possession  of  which  does  not  procure  to  him  any  increase  either 
of  honours  or  enjoyments. 

V.    Warvarx  and  Prsdatqbt  Excuhsions. 

The  Arab  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  almost  perpettiel  war  against 
each  other ;  it  seldom  happens  that  a  tribe  enjoys  a  moment  of 
general  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  yet  the  war  between  two 
tribes  is  scarcely  ever  of  long  duratk>n ;  peace  is  easily  madey 
but  again  broken  upon  the  slightest  pretence*  The  Arab  war- 
fare is  that  of  partisans ;  general  batdes  are  rarely  fodght :  to 
surprise  the  enemy  by  a  sudden  attack^  and  to  (rfunder  a  campi 
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are  chief  objects  of  both  parties.  This  is  the  reason  why  their 
wars  are  bloodless ;  the  enemy  is  generally  attacked  by  superior 
numbers,  and  he  gives  way  without  fighting,  in  hopes  of  re* 
taliating  on  a  weak  encampment  of  the  other  party.  The 
dreaded  eflfects  of  "  blood^rerenge,"  which  shall  be  hereafter 
noticed,  prevent  many  sanguinary  conflicts :  thus  two  tribes 
may  be  at  war  for  a  whole  year  without  the  loss  of  more  thart 
thirty  or  forty  men  on  each  side.  The  Arabs,  however,  have 
evinced^  on  some  occasions  great  firmness  and  courage;  but 
when  they  fight  merely  for  plunder,  thev  behave  like  cowards. 
I  could  adduce  numerous  instances  ot  caravan^travellers  and 
peasants  putting  to  flight  three  times  their  number  of  Arabs  who 
had  attacked  them :  hence,  throughout  Syria,  they  are  reckoned 
miserable  cowards,  and  their  Contests  with  the  peasants  always 
prove  them  such  ;  but  when  the  Arab  faces  his  natwnal  enemy 
in  open  battle,  when  the  fame  and  honour  of  his  tribe  are  at 
stake,  he  frequently  displays  heroic  valour ;  and  we  still  find 
among  them  warriors  whose  names  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
desert ;  and  the  acts  of  bravery*  ascribed  to  them  might  seem 
fabulous,  did  we  not  recollect  that  the  weapons  of  the  Arabs 
alkw  full  scope  to  personal  prowess,  and  that  in  irregular  skir- 
mishing the  superior  qualities  of  the  horse  give  the  rider  in- 
calculable advantages  over  his  enemies.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
history  of  Antar  that  ibis  valiant  slave,  when  mounted  upon  his 
mare  Ohabara,  killed  with  his  lance,  in  a  single  battle,  eight 
hundred  men.  However  incredulous  respecting  the  full  amount 
of  his  statement,  I  may  here  be  aUowed  to  mentbn  the  name  of 
a  modem  hero,  whose  praise  is  recorded  in  hundreds  of  poems> 
and  whose  feats  in  arms  have  been  reported  to  me  by  many 
ocular  witnesses.  Oedova  Ibn  Gheyan  d  Skamsy  b  known  to 
have  slain  tbirQr  of  his  enemies  in  one  encounter }  he  prided 
himself  in  having  never  been  put  to  flight,  and  the  booty  which  he 
took  was  immense.  But  his  friends  afene  benefited  by  this,  fof 
be  himself  continued  always  poor*  His  life  tt  last  was  sacri- 
ficed to  his  valour.  A  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1790,  between 
the  Ibn  Fadhel  and  Ibn  Esmeyr  tribes,  while  most  of  the  Aene- 
zes  engaged  themsdves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  After  many 
partial  encounters,  the  two  sheikhs,  each  with  about  five  thou- 
sand horsemen,  met  near  Mezeriby  a  small  town  on  the  Hadj 
road,  nearly  fif^  miles  from  Damascus,  on  the  plain  of  Hauran, 
and  both  determined  on  a  general  baide  that  shoiiid  tetoinate 
the  wan    The  armies  were  drawn  up  m  sight  of  each  otfaer» 
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and  some  slight  skirmisbiog  had  commeDcedy  when  Gedoua  (or, 
as  the  Bedouins  in  their  dialect  called  him,  Djedoua)  formed 
the  generous  resolution  ofsacriBcing  his  life  jfor  the  glory  of  his 
tribe.  He  rode  up  to  Ibn  Esroeyr,  under  whose  banners  the 
Shamsy  then  fought,  took  off  his  coat  of  mail,  and  his  clothes  to 
fab  shirt,  and  approaching  the  chief,  kissed  his  beard,  thereby 
indicating  that  be  devoted  his  life  to  him.  He  then  quitted  the 
ranks  of  his  friends,  and,  without  any  arms  besides  bis  sabre, 
drove  his  mare  furiously  against  the  enemy.  His  valour  being 
well  known  to  the  troops  of  both  parties,  every  one  waited  with 
anxious  expectation  the  result  of  bis  enterprise.  The  strength 
of  his  arm  soon  opened  a  way  among  the  hostile  ranks ;  be 
penetrated  to  their  standard,  or  merkeb^  which  was  carried  in 
the  centre ;  felled  to  the  ground  the  camel  that  bore  it  by  a 
stroke  on  its  thigh ;  then  wheeled  round,  and  had  already  re- 
gained the  open  space  between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was 
killed  by  a  shot  from  a  metrds  or  foot-soldier.*  His  friends, 
who  had  seen  the  merkeh  fall,  rushed  with  a  loud  cheer  upon 
their  enemies,  and  completely  routed  them;  above  five  hundred 
foot-soldiers  having  been  slain  on  that  day.  Whenever  the 
tnerkeb  falls,  the  battle  is  considered  as  lost  by  the  party  to  whom 
it  had  belonged. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  usual  mode  of  warfare  is 
to  surprise  by  sudden  attacks.  To  effect  this  the  Arabs  some- 
times prepare  an  expedition  against  an  enemy,  whose  tents  are 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  days  from  their  own.  The  Aene- 
zes  are  not  unfrequently  seen  encamped  in  the  Hauran,  and 
making  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Mekka ;  or  a  party  of 
the  Dhofyr  Arabs  from  the  vicinity  of  Baghdad,  plunderingthe 
Aeneze  encampments  near  Damascus ;  or  some  of  the  JSeiti 
Safer  tribe  from  Djebd  Btlkaa^  seeking  for  pillage  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  Arabi.  Whenever  they  resolve  to  undertake  a 
distant  expedition,  every  horseman  who  is  to  be  of  the  party, 
engages  a  friend  to  accompany  him :  this  zammal,  or  com- 
panion, is  mounted  on  a  young  and  strong  camel.  The  horse- 
man provides  camel-bags,  a  stock  of  food,  and  water.  He 
mounts  behind  the  zammal^  that  his  mare  may  not  be  fatigued 

■"■     '       '  ■  ■    I         I     M     ■■  I     ■  ^mmt^t^   ■■■      ^    — ■  ...  ■■■^a^—     .^M^^.— ^a       ■        -  ■  Mill!  I  ■         I  ■  I    i^    ■■  I        ^       I    I  I    ^ 

*  The  mdrAs,  or  foot-soldiera,  are  armed  with  fire-locks ;  they 
crouch  down  in  front  between  the  lines  of  horsemen,  and  place  beape 
of  scones  before  them,  on  which  they  rent  their  muskets,  that  th^ 
may  take  a  more  certain  aim. 
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before  the  decisiFe  moment  arrives.  When  tlie  gkazou^  or 
flying  detachments,  approach  the  enemy,  their  chief  generally 
appoints  three  meeting-places,  were  the  zammals  are  to  wait 
for  the  horsemen  who  push  forward  to  the  attack.  The  first 
meeting-place  is  seldom  more  than  half  an  hour's  distance  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  in  a  teddy  (or  valley),  or  behind  a  hill.  If, 
at  the  appointed  time,  their  party  does  not  return  to  them,  the 
zammals  hasten  to  the  second  meeting-place,  and  halt  there  for 
a  whole  day  in  expectation  of  their  friends;  thence  they  proceed 
to  the  third  station,  where  they  are  to  remain  three  or  four  days ; 
this  place  being  always  at  a  long  day's  distance  from  the  object 
of  attack,  the  enemy's  camp.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  none  of  their  people  return,  they  hasten  homewards  as  fast 
as  possible.  Should  the  expedition  have  proved  successful  in 
the  taking  of  booty,  the  zammal  is  rewarded  with  a  she-camel, 
even  though  his  friend's  share  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  sbgle  camel ;  but  if  the  horsemen  have  been  defeated,  the 
zammal  does  not  get  any  remuneration.  It  sometimes  happens 
on  distant  expeditions,  that  all  the  horsemen  are  destroyed ;  if 
they  are  repulsed,  and  cut  off  from  the  zammals,  who  have  with 
th^m  the  food  and  water,  they  must  perish  in  the  barren  plain,' 
or  submit  to  be  stripped  and  plundered. 

Whenever  an  enemy  comes  from  a  distance  to  attack  an  en- 
campment, he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  property  that 
may  be  in  tents,  but  drives  away  the  horses  and  camels.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  enemy's  camp  is  near,  the  conquerors  take 
away  the  tents,  and  all  that  they  contain.  In  such  case,  a 
courageous  woman  may  recover  one  of  her  husband's  camels, 
if  she  run  after  the  retiring  enemy,  and  call  out  to  their  chief, 
"  O  noble  chief,  I  beg  my  nourishment  from  Grod  and  from 
you  ! — we  shall  be  starved !"  If  she  can  keep  up  with  the  troop 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  chief  will  think  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  give  her  a  camel  from  his  own  share  of  the  booty. 

Whatever  these  Arabs  take  in  a  successful  expedition,  is 
shared  according  to  previous  agreement.  Sometimes  every 
horseman  plunders  for  himself;  at  other  times,  an  equal  division 
is  to  be  made.  In  the  former  case,  whatever  an  Arab  first 
touches  with  his  lance  is  regarded  as  his  sole  property;  thus,  if 
a  herd  of  camels  be  found,  every  one  hastens  to  touch  with  his 
lance  as  many  as  he  can  before  any  other  person,  calling  out  as 
he  touches  each,  "  O  N  *  *  *,  bear  witness !  O  Z  ***,  be- 
hold thou  art  mine."    The  chief  of  the  ghazou^  (not  always  the 
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sheikh  oftEe  camp,  but  some  other  respectable  mao  of  the  tribe) 
generally  stipulates  for  an  extra  portion  of  the  booty ;  for  in- 
stance, that  alt  the  male  camels  taken  should  be  bis,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  plunder  above  his  ordinary  share.  If  a  large  party 
take  but  a  comparatively  small  booty,  the  chief  on  his  return  as- 
sembles the  men,  and  the  cattle  that  they  had  taken,  before  his 
tent,  and  then  says  to  his  companbns,  one  after  another,  ^H3o 
thou  and  take  one ;"  "  and  thou,  go  thou,  and  take  one,"  etc. 
When  all  have  taken  an  equal  share,  should  some  few  remain, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  divide  among  such  numbers,  the 
chief  pronounces  the  word  mdlehaj  (which  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain, for  it  cannot  here  signify  salted) ;  on  this  signal,  they  all 
rush  upon  the  remaining  cattle,  and  whatever  beast  a  man  first 
seizes,  he  retains  as  his  own  property. 

The  Aenezes  never  attack  by  night;  this  they  regard  as 
boag  or  treachery  ;  for,  during  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  as- 
sault, the  women's  apartment  might  be  entered,  and  vk)lence 
offered,  which  would  infallibly  occasion  much  resistance  ih>m 
the  men  of  the  attacked  camp,  and  probably  end  in  a  general 
massacre-^a  circumstance  which  the  Arabs  constantly  endea- 
vour to  avoid.  An  exception,  however,  must  here  be  made; 
for  the  Shammar  Arabs  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  attacking  by 
night  the  enemv's  camp,  when  it  happens  to  be  situated  near 
their  own.  If  they  can  reach  it  unobserved,  they  suddenly 
knock  down  the  principal  tent-poles ;  and  whilst  the  surprised 
people  are  striving  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  tent-cover- 
ings which  had  fallen  on  them,  the  cattle  are  driven  off  by  the 
assailants.    This  kind  of  attack  they  call  beydt 

But  the  female  sex  is  respected  even  among  the  most  invete- 
rate enemies,  whenever  a  camp  is  plundered ;  and  neither  men, 
women,  nor  slaves,  are  ever  taken  prisoners.  If  the  Arabs, 
after  their  camp  has  been  plundered,  receive  a  reinforcement, 
or  can  rally,  they  pursue  the  enemy ;  and  whatever  they  can 
recover  of  the  plundered  property  is  returned  to  its  original 
owner. 

In  the  plundering  of  a  camp,'but  few  men  are  ever  killed. 
As  the  camp  is  generally  taken  by  surprise,  defence  would  be 
useless  against  superior  numbers;  and  an  Arab  never  kills 
an  unresisting  foe,  unless  he  has  to  avenge  the  blood  of  some 
relation. 

The  Bedouins  who  live  in  mountainous  districts  have  fewer 
camels  and  horses  than  those  of  the  plains,  and  therefore  can- 
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not  make  so  isaDj  pluDdering  expedkioDs  into  distant  quarters, 
and  are  less  warlike  than  the  others.  Mountain  warfare  is  more- 
over liable  to  many  difficulties  and  dangers  unknown  in  the  open 
country :  plunder  cannot  be  so  easily  carried  off,  and  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains  are  seldom  well  known  to  any  but  their 
own  inhabitants.  Still  there  are  very  few  tribes  who  are  ever 
in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  with  all  their  neighbours ;  indeed,  I 
cannot  at  present  recollect  that  this  was  the  case  with  any  one 
among  the  numerous  tribes  that  I  knew.  The  Sinai  tribes  were 
in  1816  at  peace  with  all  the  Arabs  in  their  neighbourhood,  ex- 
cept the  Sowaraka,  a  tribe  dwelling  near  Gaza  and  Hebron. 

I  may  here  confirm  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  Bedouins ;  their  cowardice  when  fighting  for  plun- 
der only ;  and  their  bravery  when  they  repel  a  public  enemy. 
Of  the  last,  they  have  given  repeated  proofs,  during  their  wars 
with  the  Turks  in  Hedjaz,  whom  they  defeated  in  every  en- 
counter; for  the  great  battle  of  Byssel,  in  January  1815,  was 
merely  gained  by  the  stratagems  of  Mohammed  Aly  Pasha,  in 
that  action  whole  lines  of  Bedouins,  tied  by  ropes  fastened  to 
each  other's  legs,  were  found  slaughtered,  having  sworn  to  their 
women  at  parting  that  they  would  never  fly  before  a  Turk.  To 
adduce  instances  of  personal  valour  among  the  Bedouins  would 
be  easy ;  but  such  instances  are  not  altogether  conclusive  as  to 
the  character  of  a  whole  nation.  Whoever  has  known  the  Be- 
douins in  their  deserts,  must  be  perfectly  convinced  that  thev 
are  capable  of  acts  displaying  exalted  courage,  and  of  much 
more  steadiness  and  cool  perseverance,  in  cases  of  danger,  than 
their  enemies,  the  Turks. 

The  most  renowned  warrior  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia 
was,  during  my  residence  in  Hedjaz,  Shahher,  of  the  E[ahtan 
tribe.  He  alone  once  routed  a  party  of  thirty  horsemen  be- 
longing to  the  Sherif  Ghaleb,  who  had  invaded  the  territory  of 
bis  Arabs.  Ghaleb,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  considerable 
bravery,  said  on  this  occasion  that  '*  since  the  time  of  the  Stoord 
rf  Ood  (this  is  one  of  Aly's  surnames),  a  stronger  arm  than 
Shahher's  had  not  been  known  in  Arabia."  At  another  time, 
the  Sherif  Hamoud,  governor  of  the  Yemen  coast,  was  repulsed 
with  his  escort  of  eighty  mounted  men  by  Shahher  alone. 

The  sheikh  of  Beni  Shammar,  in  Mesopotamia,  whose  name 
is  m  Djerbaj  or,  as  he  is  otherwise  entitled,  Beney^  has  also 
obtained  great  celebrity  for  his  courageous  deeds.  When  the 
troops  of  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  were  defeated  in  1809,  by  the 
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RoWaHt  Artbs,  Beney,  with  bis  coasm  Aboo  Fares,  coirered 
thehr  retrest;  aod  these  two  horsemen  fought  against  a  moithode 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  In  the  desert,  valour  must  alone  be 
sought  among  the  chiefs,  who  are  generally  as  much  di»- 
trogui^d  far  bravery  as  for  the  influence  which  they  possess. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  greatly  favours  the  chasce  of 
a  foreign  general  in  his  contests  with  the  Bedoains.*  They 
are  but  little  accustomed  to  battles  in  which  much  blood  is  shed. 
When  ten  or  fifteen  men  are  killed  in  a  skirmish,  the  circam<> 
stance  is  renrembered  as  an  event  of  great  iraportafoce  for  many 
years  by  both  panies^  If,  therefore,  in  a  battle  wkb  foreigo 
troops  several  hundred  are  killed  in  the  first  onset,  aird  if  any 
of  their  principal  men  should  be  among  the  slain,  the  Bedouins 
become  so  di^earteoed,  that  they  scarcdy  think  of  further  re- 
sistance ;  while  a  muoh  greater  loss  oh  the  side  of  ttieir  enemies 
could  not  make  a  similar  impression  on  mercenary  soldiers. 
But  even  the  Arabs  would  only  feel  this  impression  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  a  severe  contest ;  and  they  would  soon,  no  doubt, 
accustom  themselves  to  bear  greater  losses  in  support  <of  their 
independence,  than  they  usually  suffer  In  their  petty  warfare 
about  wells  and  pasture-grounds.  Of  this,  the  Asyr  Arabs,  who 
were  principally  opposed  to  Mohammed  Aly  in  the  battle  of 
Byssel,  afibrd  a  striking  example.  Having  lost  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  that  action  (from  which  their  chief  Tamy  escaped  vnib 
only  five  men),  th^  recovered  suflJcient  strength  to  be  able, 
nbotit  forty  <feys  after,  to  meet  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  another 
battle,  in  their  own  territory,  a  battle  less  sanguinary,  althou^ 
better  contested  than  the  former;  but  k  ended,  after  two  daya' 
fighting,  in  the  defe&t  and  subseqoent  captiire  of  Tamy. 

When  two  hostile  parties  of  iBedouin  cavahy  meet,  and  fer* 
ceive  from  afar,  that  they  are  eoual  in  point  of  numbers,  tbey 
halt  opposite  lb  eadh  other  out  ot  the  reach  of  mmstoet-«bor;  anid 
(he  biittle  begins  by  skirmisAies  between  two  meti.  A  torse- 
MM]  ieavi^s  his  party  and  g£ilk)ps  ofT  towards  the  Ctoettiy,  es- 
daiihing,  "  O  horteriieo,  O  horsemen, let  such  a  one  meet  me  !*• 


*  Biit  this  mutt  not  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to 
Mifect  Bubjection ;  and  if  it  be  asked  what  could,  induce  «  foreign 
chief 'to  attempt  such  a  conquest,  the  answer  may  be  given  jn  a 
(}if6tatrdD  fi^oin  the  fetter  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Saoud,  to  the  Grand-Sig- 
nor  :-^^nvy  ttoes  not  spare  eVen  Aiose  whose  dwellings  are  miser- 
able huts  in  deserts,  and  upon  barren  hills." 
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If  the  advorsary  for  whom  he  caUs  be  present,  aod  not  afraid 
to  meet  bim  in  coisbaty  be  gallops  forwards;  if  absent,  his 
friends  reply  that  he  is  not  amongst  them.  The  challenged 
horseman  in  bis  turn  exclaims,  "  And  you  upon  the  grey  mare, 
who  are  you?"  the  other  answers,  "I  am  *  **  the  son  of  *  *«." 
Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  they  begin  to 
fight ;  none  of  the  by-standers  join  in  this  combat ;  to  do  so 
would  be  reckoned  a  treacherous  actbn ;  but  if  one  of  the  com- 
batants should  turn  back,  and  fly  towards  bis  friends,  the  latte^ 
hasten  to  his  assistance,  and  drive  back  the  pursuer,  who  is  iq 
turn  protected  by  his  friends.  After  several  of  tiiese  partial 
combats  between  the  best  men  of  both  parties,  the  whole  corps 
jojn  in  promiscuous  combat.  If  an  Arab  in  battle  should  meet 
with  a  personal  friend  among  the  enemy's  ranks,  he  turns  his 
mare  to  a  different  side,  and  cries  out,  "  Keep  away  ?  let  not 
thy  blood  be  upon  me !" 

Should  a  horseman  not  be  inclined  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
an  adversary,  but  choose  to  remain  among  the  ranks  of  his 
friends,  the  challenger  laughs  at  him  with  taunts  and  reproaches, 
and  makes  it  known,  as  a  boast,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  that 
such  a  one  *  *  would  not  venture  to  meet  such  a  one  *  *  in 
battle. 

If  the  contest  happen  in  a  level  country,  the  victorious  party 
freauently  pursue  the  fugitives  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours  to- 
getner  at  lull  gallop ;  and  instances  are  mentioned  of  a  close 

Cursuit  for  a  whole  day.  This  would  not  be  possible  with  any 
ut  the  Bedouin  breed  of  horses,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Bedouin  praises  his  mare,  not  so  much  for  her  swiftness  as 
for  her  indefatigable  strength. 

It  is  an  universal  law  among  the  Arabs,  that  if,  in  time  of  war 
or  in  suspicious  districts,  one  party  meet  another  in  the  desert, 
without  knowing  whether  it  be  friendly  or  hostile,  those  who 
think  themselves  the  stronger  should  attack  the  other;  and 
aometimes  blood  is  shed  before  they  ascertain  that  the  parties 
are  friends ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  m  the  Wahaby  dominionsi 
where  a  strong  party  roust  pass  a  weak  one  without  daring  tQ 
molest  it. 

The  Bedouin  mode  of  fighting  is  most  ancient.  Tb^  bfKtks^ 
described  in  the  two  best  heroic  romances  (the  History  of 
Antar^  and  that  of  the  tribe  of  Beni  Heidi)  consisted  priiH 
cipally  in  single  combats,  like  those  above  mentiooed.  It  is 
more  congenial  with  the  dispositions  of  Bedouins,  who  ve  aW 
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ways  anxious  to  know  by  whom  a  man  has  been  killed — a  cir- 
cumstance which  in  a  promiscuous  attack  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained. 

VI.   Blood-Revenge,  or  Thar. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  blood-revenge  are  the  same,  and 
universal  throughout  the  whole  Arabian  desert.  The  right  to  it 
exists  every  where  within  the  khomse:*  Arabian  tribes  re- 
siding in  foreign  parts  have  invariably  carried  this  institution 
with  them.  We  find  it  among  the  Libyan  Bedouins,  and  all 
along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  up  to  Sennar :  wherever  true 
Arabs  are  settled,  there  is  a  law,  that  for  blood  an  atoneraeot 
must  be  made  by  blood,  or  by  a  severe  fine,  if  the  family  of 
the  person  slain  or  wounded  will  agree  to  such  a  coramutatioD. 
They  have  rendered  this  independent  of  the  public  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  and  have  given  the  blood-revenge  into  the 
bands  of  the  sufierer's  family  or  of  his  friends,  persuaded 
that  a  judicial  punishment  would  not  satisfy  a  person  who 
had  been  so  seriously  hurt  and  insulted  in  private,  and  to 
whom  the  law  of  nature  gave  the  right  of  revenge.  The  system 
of  the  Arabs'  political  corporation  would  prevent  the  arising  of 
any  public  disorder  from  the  retaliation  oetween  individuals; 
every  clan  would  stand  forward  in  protection  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers unjustly  persecuted  ;  and  it  seems,  that  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  whenever  the  security  of  the  whole  is  not  afiected,  each 
person  has  full  right  to  retaliate  an  injury  upon  his  neighbour. 
The  Arab  regards  this  blood-revenge  as  one  of  his  most  sacred 
rights,  as  well  as  duties ;  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce 
him  to  relinquish  it :  and  even  among  the  degenerate  and  en- 
slaved race  of  Egyptian  peasants,  trembling  under  the  iron  rod 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  a  Fellah  plunges  his  dagger  into  the  breast 
of  the  man  who  has  murdered  his  brother,  although  be  knows, 
that  his  own  life  must  be  forfeited  for  the  deed  ;  lor  that  Pasha 
has  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  suppress 
every  remaining  spark  of  independent  feeling  among  hb  subjects. 

The  stronger  and  the  more  independent  a  tribe  is,  the  more 
remote  from  cultivated  provinces,  and  the  wealthier  its  individ- 
uals, the  less  frequently  are  the  rights  of  the  TAar  commuted  into 
a  fine.    Great  sheikhs,  all  over  the  Desert,  regard  it  as  a  shame- 


*  That  is,  within  the  fiflh  generation. 
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ful  traosactioD  to  coropromise  in  any  degree  for  the  blood  of 
their  relations ;  but  when  the  tribe  is  poor,  and  infected  by  the 
paltry  spirit  of  neighbouring  settlers  in  cultivated  districts,  the 
fine  (or  dye)  is  frequently  accepted.  To  give  up  the  right  of 
personal  revenge  as  well  as  of  this  fine,  is  a  matter  of  which 
they  cannot  even  form  any  notion,  and  the  Arabs  have  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  "  Were  hell-fire  to  be  my  lot,  I  would  not  re- 
linquish the  Thar:' 

The  fine  for  blood  varies  in  almost  every  tribe.  Among  the 
Beni  Harb,  in  Hedjaz,  it  is  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  same* 
sum  has  been  fi&ed  by  the  Wahaby  chief,  following  the  rule 
prescribed  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  when  Abu  Beker  de- 
clared the  price  of  a  free  man's  blood  to  be  one  hundred  she- 
camels.  Saoud  has  estimated  every  she-camel  at  eight  dollarst 
and  thus  made  it  a  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  has 
done  all  in  his  power,  to  induce  the  Arabs  throughout  his  do- 
minions to  give  up  this  long-established  right  of  private  revenge, 
and  to  accept  the  fine  in  its  stead.  But  he  has  seldom  been 
able  to  prevail  over  their  ancient  prejudices :  and  the  Bedouins 
feel  much  ill-wili  towards  him  for  hb  endeavours  to  abrogate  a 
law,  which  they  regard  as  sacred. 

Whenever  an  Arab  has  entered  into  a  compromise  with  the 
family,  to  whom  he  owes  blood,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  re- 
lations and  friends,  soliciting  from  them  some  contributions  in 
sheep  and  iambs,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  up  the  sum 
required.  Among  some  tribes  it  is  a  custom,  that  contributions 
should  be  made,  in  proportionable  shares,  by  all  the  individuals 
comprised  within  the  khomtej  and  who  are  therefore  liable  them- 
selves to  sufier  from  the  blood-debt,  in  case  no  payment  of  an- 
other kind  be  accepted.  But  this  is  not  a  general  rule;  and  the 
dammawtf  or  homicide  in  many  tribes  must  make  up  the  sum 
himself,  with  his  brothers  and  father  only. 

But  in  those  tribes  where  contributions  are  made,  the  Arabs 
evince  great  liberality,  when  the  man  who  asks  their  assistance 
is  liked  by  his  people.  Their  gifts  are  so  abundant  from  every 
quarter,  that  he  is  not  only  enabled  to  make  up  the  sura  re- 
quired, but  is  often  enriched  by  the  surplus ;  which,  the  debt 
being  paid,  remains  with  him  as  his  own  property.  On  such 
occasions,  they  likewise  go  about  among  their  friends  of  foreign 
tribes  soliciting  assistance.  This  is  seldom  refused.  A  similar 
kindness  is  expected  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and  there  is  no 
circumstance  in  which  the  Bedouins  more  fully  prove  the  af- 
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fectbo  which  they  entertain  for  each  oiher,  as  mesiabeis  of  ooe 
great  natioo,  tbao  when  they  are  thus  called  upon  for  their  coft- 
tributioos*  *  They  may  indeed  be  considered,  on  such  occaawnsy 
as  partners  belonging  to  one  extensive  company,  in  the  gains 
and  losses  of  which  every  individual  is  more  or  leas  interested. 

The  aame  demand  for  assistance  is  made,  wheoever  the  cattle 
of  an  Arab  has  been  driven  off  by  the  enemy.  His  friends 
never  hesitate  to  contribute  towards  the  reparation  of  his  loss, 
although  not  always  so  liberally  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above ; 
when,  besides  their  friendship  for  the  sufierer,  they  are  inopellcNl 
by  a  national  feeling :  for  a  tribe  esteems  itself  honoured  by 
enumerating  among  its  individuals,  men  who  have  slain  enemies, 
and  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  persons  of  valour.  If  the 
sheikh  of  a  tribe  should  happen  to  lose  his  property,  by  the 
attack  of  an  ^nemy,  all  bis  Arabs  voluntarily  hasten  to  his  re- 
lief; and  if  he  be  a  favourite,  they  soon  reinstate  him  to  the  fuH 
amount  of  the  cattle,  which  he  had  lost. 

When  an  atonement  for  blood  is  to  be  made  among  the  Arabs 
of  Sinai,  the  relations  of  the  dammawy  appoint  a  place  of 
meeting  with  the  family  of  the  man  who  has  been  killed,  that  ao 
arrangement  may  be  settled;  the  killed  man's  friends  having 
consented  to  the  meeting.  At  the  time  fixed,  both  parties  re- 
pair to  the  place  appointed,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all 
other  relations:  there  they  pass  several  days  in  feasting,  and 
every  guest  that  arrives  is  treated  with  great  hospitality.  Those, 
to  whom  the  blood  is  due,  then  make  their  claims.  As  there 
does  not  exist  any  certain  fine,  or  dye^  among  these  Sinai  Arabs 
(nor  indeed  among  several  other  tribes),  the  sum  at  first  d»» 
roanded  is  exorbitant;  but  all  the  persons  in  company  immedi- 
ately agree  in  soliciting  a  diminution.  For  instance,  a  woman 
presents  herself  before  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased,  and 
conjures  him^,  by  the  head  of  his  own  infant  child,  to  grant,  for 
ber  sake,  an  abatement  of  two  or  three  dollars.  A  respectable 
sheikh  then  declares,  that  he  will  not  eat  any  food,  until  an 
abatement  of  one  camel  shall  have  been  made  for  his  sake;  and, 
in  this  manner,  all  who  are  present  crowd  aboqt  the  man  who 
claims  the  fine  for  blood,  and  who  at  first  assumes  a  very  lofty 
tone,  but  allows  himself  to  be  flattered  into  a  display  of  gene^ 
rosity,  gradually  remitting  dollar  after  dollar,  until  a  sum  is  at 
last  mentioned  which  all  parties  agree  in  thinking  a  fair  equi- 
valent: this  is  paid  by  instalments  at  monthly  intervals,  and  al- 
ways punctually  discharged.    Anoug  tbps9  Ar^bs,  twenty  or 
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Anrtj  cameb  generally  suffice  to  settle  the  tnisiims.  Tbegr 
likewise  give,  od  such  ocoasioos,  in  payment,  some  of  the 
date-trees  which  abound  id  the  vatties  <»f  Sinai  occupied  by 
Bedouins. 

It  may  be  agreed  perhaps  4e  accept  for  the  blood  a  fine  coan* 
paratively  small ;  but  in  this  case  the  debtor  (that  is,  be  who 
killed  the  man)  must  acknowledge,  that  hiaself  and  his  iamily 
are  hkaami  (or  persons  In  a  state  -of  obligation)  lo  the  oiher^ 
representative :  a  declaration  which  gratifies  the  pride  of  owe 
pflffty,  as  much  as  it  mortifies  the  c^er,  and  is  therefore  not 
often  made,  ahhough  it  is  not  attended  by  any  other  conse* 
quenoe;  in  fact  it  is  merely  a  nominal  obligation.  If  adopted^ 
k  remains  for  ever  in  the  two  families.  The  OmraiD  and  Hey* 
wat  Arabs  observe  this  custom. 

The  Oulad  Aly,  a  powerful  Libyan  tribe  of  Bedouins,  in* 
habiting  the  desert  between  Fayoum  and  Alexandria,  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  receive  the  price  of  blood,  unless  the  homicide, 
or  one  of  his  nearest  kindred,  should  brave  Ae  danger  of  intro- 
ducing himself  into  the  tent  of  the  person  slain,  and  then  say  to 
the  relations,  "Here  I  am,  kill  me,  or  accept  the  ransom."  The 
nearest  relation  may  do  as  he  pleases,  without  incurring  any 
blame ;  for  the  stranger  has  voluntarily  renounced  the  right  of 
iakheU^  which  all  the  Libyan  tribes  hold  as  sacred  as  the  Ara* 
faian.  A  tnan  who  gives  himself  up  in  this  manner  is  called 
mtitathtneb.  If  the  enemy  should  meet  him  before  he  reaches 
his  tent,  an  attack  is  almost  always  the  result.  If  he  enter  the 
tent,  a  ransom  is  most  commonly  accepted;  but  instances  to  tlie 
contrary  sometimes  happen. 

The  two  tribes  of  Omran  and  Heywat  act  upon  a  rule,  which 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  Bedouin  ^stem  of  blood* 
revenge  remaining  within  the  "  khomse."  When  one  of  their 
people  is  killed  bv  an  unknown  hand  of  a  known  tribe,  they 
think  themselves  justified  in  retaliating  upon  any  mdividual  of 
that  tribe,  either  innocent  or  guilty ;  and  if  the  affair  be  com- 
promised, the  whole  tribe  contribute  to  make  up  the  dye^  or 
nne,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  property  of  each  tent.  For 
this  reason,  the  Arabs  say,  that  "  the  Omran  and  Heywat  strike 
sideways,'' — a  practice  which  is  much  dreaded  by  their  neigh- 
'hours. 

Among  several  other  tribes,  the  blood  of  those  idio  fall  by  the 
unknown  hand  df  a  known  tribe  is  demanded  from  the  sheikh, 
ivho  pays  the  fine,  to  which  his  Arabs  contribnte.  Th'is  practice. 
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however,  b  not  by  any  naeaos  general ;  and  anoong  tbe  varlSce 
tribes  of  the  Eastern  parts,  whoever  perishes  by  an  unknown 
hand  cannot  be  avenged  by  any  legal  proceedings;  although  the 
Bedouins  say,  that  two  tribes  will  never  be  on  terms  of  sincere 
friendship,  as  long  as  they  know  that  blood  continues  unavenged 
between  them. 

The  Arabs  entertain  such  notions  respecting  the  solemnity 
and  sacredness  of  an*  oath,  that  when  a  man  is  even  falsely  sus- 
pected of  having  killed  another,  and  the  relations  of  the  persoo 
slain  tender  to  the  accused  an  oath,  by  taking  which  he  might 
free  himself  from  the  imputation,  he  sometimes  agrees  to  pay 
the  6ne  rather  than  swear.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
of  taking  an  oath,  it  is  considered  as  a  permanent  stain  on  the 
reputation  of  an  Arab  to  have  ever  sworn  a  solemn  oath.  Tbe 
formula,  by  which  a  charge  of  homicide  is  denied,  I  shall  here 
set  down : — 

"  By  God !  I  have  not  pierced  any  akin, 
Nor  rendered  orphan  any  boy." 

If  a  man  be  wounded  in  a  scuffle,  and  should  afterwards  kill 
his  antagonist,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  wound,  but  the  full 
fine  for  killing  a  man  is  imposed,  even  though  the  slain  person 
may  have  been  tbe  aggressor.  Had  not  the  man  been  killed, 
the  wounded  person  would  have  received  a  considerable  fine, 
as  a  recompense  for  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered. 

Among  the  Arabs  of  Sinai,  when  a  murder  happens,  the 
aggressor  either  flies.,  or  endeavours  to  compromise  the  afiair 
by  paying  a  fine ;  he  therefore  places  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  venerable  men  of  his  tribe.  To  this  protection 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  pay  due  respect  during  the  space  of 
thirty  d,ays.  If,  before  the  lapse  of  that  time,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  eflfect  an  arrangement,  he  must  fly,  or  expect  that 
his  life  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  deadly  vengeance  ot  hb  ene- 
mies. 

What  I  have  already  said  of  '<  slaughter,"  {dhebahh,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  tribes  of  Bedouins.  In  their  wars  with  each  other 
they  make  a  distinction  between  *' blood"  and  ^'slaughter,** 
having  recourse  to  the  latter  only  in  cases  of  considerable  irrita- 
tion. It  frequently  happens,  and  especially  among  the  mountain 
Arabs,  (whose  wars  are  always  more  sanguinary  and  inveterate 
than  those  among  the  inhabitants  of  plains,  perhaps  because  less 
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frequent,)  that  one  tribe  puts  to  death  all  the  males  of  their 
enemies  whom  they  can  possibly  seize,  without  inquiring  what 
number  of  their  own  people  had  been  slaughtered  by  their  ad- 
versaries. These,  of  course,  retaliate,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers. 

The  general  slaughter,  where  no  one  ever  asks,  or  ever  grants 
quarter,  is  still  in  practice  among  the  Red-Sea  Arabs,  those  of 
Southern  Syria,  and  of  Sinai ;  but  peace  is  usually  soon  conclud- 
ed and  causes  a  cessation  of  the  bloodshed.  An  Arab  would  be 
censured  by  bis  tribe,  were  he  not  to  follow  the  general  practice, 
or  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
should  his  companions  resolve  upon  the  slaughter.  I  believe 
that  the  cruel  Israelitish  slaughter  of  the  captive  kings  (that  is. 
Bedouin  Sheikhs,  for  so  the  word  emir,  or  malek^  must  be  trans- 
lated,) may  be  traced  to  a  similar  custom  prevalent  in  former 
times ;  sqcI  the  chiefs  might  have  insisted  upon  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  ancient  usage,  apprehending  that  a  dereliction  of  it 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  martial  spirit  of  their  nation,  and  ren- 
der them  less  respected  among  their  neighbours.  « Even  now, 
Bedouins  would  be  severely  reproved  by  others  for  sparing  the 
lives  of  individuals  belonging  to  a  tribe  that  would  not  shew 
mercy  to  them. 

HoSPlTiLLITT. 

To  be  a  Bedouin,  is  to  be  hospitable ;  his  condition  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  hospitality  that  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever urgent  or  embarrassing,  can  ever  palliate  bis  neglect  of  that 
social  virtue.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  some  in- 
stances tbeir  hospitality  proceeds  from  vanity,  and  a  desire  of 
distinguishing  themselves  among  their  equals  in  the  tribe.  But 
if  we  could  minutely  examine  tne  true  motives  of  action  in  most 
men,  we  should  find  that  virtue  is  seldom  practised  merely  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  some  secret  accessory  spring  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  prompt  the  heart ;  charity,  and  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  frailty,  thus  teach  us  to  respect  even  this  secondary 
merit ;  and  we  must  value  a  person  for  his  virtuous  actions, 
were  they  even  dictated  by  policy.  Where  all  foreigners  are 
80  much  disliked,  as  among  the  Bedouins,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  their  hospitality  should  be  principally  exercised  towards 
each  other:  but  I  should  myself  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  for 
many  proofs  of  kindness  and  commiseration,  bestowed  on  me  in 
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the  desert,  were  I  to  deny  that  the  hospitality  of  Bedouins  ex- 
tends to  all  classes,  and  is  combined  with  a  spirit  of  charity  that 
eminently  distinguishes  those  Arabs  from  their  neighbours,  the 
Turks :  it  is  also  better  suited  to  the  morals  of  a  religion  which 
they  are  taught  to  curse,  than  to  the  religion  which  thej  ac- 
knowledge. 

As  the  Turks  possess  very  few  good  qualities,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  deny  that  they  are  in  a  certain  degree  charitable,  that  is, 
they  sometimes  give  food  to  hungry  people;  but  even  this 
branch  of  charity  they  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the  Bedouins, 
and  their  favours  are  bestowed  with  so  much  ostentation  that 
they  lose  half  their  merit.  After  an  acquaintance  of  two  or 
three  days,  a  Turk  will  boast  of  the  many  unfortunate  persons, 
whom  he  has  clothed  and  fed,  and  the  distribution  of  his  alms 
in  the  feast  of  Ramadhan,  when  both  law  and  fashion  call  upoo 
him  for  charity ;  and  he  offers  a  complete  picture  of  the  Pha- 
risee in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed, 
that  charity  towards  the  poor  is  more  generally  practised  in  all  par& 
of  the  East  than  in  Europe;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  honest 
but  unfortunate  man,  ashamed  to  beg,-.yet  wanting  more  than  a 
scanty  dish  of  rice,  will  probably  6nd  assistance  in  Europe  sooner 
than  in  the  East.  Here,  it  seems  to  be  the  rich  man's  pride 
that  he  should  have  a  train  about  him — a  train  of  needy  persons 
whom  he  barely  keeps  from  starving,  while  they  go  almost 
naked,  or  blazon  in  the  town  his  wonderful  generosity,  when- 
ever he  distributes  among  them  some  of  his  old  tattered 
clothes. 

The  inSux  of  foreign  manners,  by  which  no  nation  has  ever 
benefited,  seems  to  be  pernicious  in  its  eSeet  upon  the  Bedouins; 
for  they  have  lost  much  of  their  excellent  qualities  in  those  parts 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  continual  passage  of  strangers. 
Thus,  on  the  pilgrim  road,  both  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
caravan,  tittle  mercy  is  ever  shown  to  hadjys  in  distress.  The 
bospitaKty  or  assistance  of  the  Bedouins  in  those  places  can  only  be 
purchased  by  foreigners  with  money ;  and  the  stories  related  hf 
pilgrims,  even  if  not  exaggerated,  would  be  sufficient  to  mahse 
the  most  impartial  judge  form  a  very  bad  opinion  of  Bedouins 
in  generaL  This  is  also  the  case  in  Hedjaz,  and  prrocipally  be- 
tween Mekka  and  Medina,  where  the  caravan-ti avellers  have  as 
Kttle  chance  of  obtaining  any  thing  from  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bedouins  on  the  road,  as  if  they  were  among  the  treacherous 
Mmbitants  of  the  Nubian  Desert. 
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Yet,  even  in  tboee  places,  a  helpless  solitary  traveller  is  sure 
of  finding  relief;  and  the  immense  distance  of  space  between 
Mekka  and  Damascus  is  often  traversed  by  a  poor  single  Syrian, 
who  trusts  altogether  to  Bedouin  hospitality  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  during  his  journey.  Among  such  poor  people,  as 
Bedouins  generally  are,  no  stronger  proof  of  hospitality  can  be 
given  than  to  state,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  hungry 
Bedouin  will  always  divide  his  scanty  meal  with  a  still  more 
hungry  stranger,  although  he  may  not  himself  have  the  means 
of  procuring  a  supply ;  nor  will  he  ever  let  the  stranger  know 
how  much  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  necessities. 

Tlie  instances  recorded  by  ancient  writers  of  Arabian  hospi- 
tality, seem  frequendy  to  me  much  exaggerated,  or  to  describe 
a  foolish  prodipdity,  which  neither  honours  the  heart  nor  the 
bead  of  tne  donor.  To  alight  from  one's  horse,  and  bestow  it 
upon  a  beggar  who  asks  alms,  and  perhaps  to  give  him  also 
one's  clothes,  is  a  kind  of  whimsical  ostentatious  profusion  that 
partakes  more  of  folhr  than  of  generosity.  This  may>  be  recog- 
nised in  the  late  Mourad  Bey  of  Egypt,  loudly  celebrated  for 
munificence  because,  not  happening  to  have  any  money  about 
him,  be  gave  to  a  b^gar  his  poniard,  mounted  with  jewels,  and 
reckoned  worth  three  thousand  pounds.  Similar  acts  generally 
answer  their  purpose  in  the  East,  where  people's  minds  are 
dasded  rather  than  convinced ;  but  they  as  litde  answer  the 
purpose  of  well-directed  charity,  as  the  bags  of  money  which 
the  miser  deposits  in  a  secret  chamber. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  even  now  frequent  in- 
stances occur  among  Bedouins,  which  evince  hospitality  carried 
to  a  pitch  that  might  almost  appear  unnatural  or  affected,  even 
to  a  generous  European,  but  which  is  strictly  consistent  with  the 
laws  established  in  the  desert ;  and  I  find  the  more  pleasure  in 
mentioning  an  anecdote  on  that  suUect,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  story  related  of  Hatem  el  Tay,  the  most  generous  of  ancient 
Arabs.  Djerba,  the  present  powerful  sheikh  of  Beni  Sbammar 
in  Mesopotamia,  who  b  intimately  connected  in  politics  with  the 
pasbalic  of  Baghdad,  was,  many  years  ago,  encamped  in  the 
province  of  Djebel  Shammer,  in  the  eastern  desert,  at  a  time 
when  Arabia  sufi&red  most  severely  from  dearth  aqd  famine* 
The  cattle  of  himself  and  of  his  Arabs  had  already  mostly 
perished  from  want  of  food^  as  no  rain  had  fallen  for  a  con* 
siderable  time :  at  length  there  remained^  of  all  the  cattle,  only 
two  camels,  which  bek>nged  to  him.    Under  these  circuiti- 
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stances,  two  respectable  strangers  alighted  at  his  tent,  and  h 
was  necessary  to  set  a  supper  before  them.  No  provisions  of 
any  kind  were  left  in  his  own  tent,  nor  could  the  tents  of  his 
Arabs  furnish  a  morsel :  dry  roots  and  shrubs  of  the  ieaett 
had  for  several  days  served  as  food  to  these  people,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  find  either  a  goat  or  a  lamb  for  the  strangers'  enter- 
tainment. Djerba  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  allowing  bis 
guests  to  pass  the  night  without  supper ;  or  that  they  should  re- 
tire hungry  to  sleep.  He  therefore  commanded  that  one  of  bis 
two  camels  should  be  killed.  To  this  his  wife  objected,  alle- 
ging that  their  children  were  too  weak  to  follow  the  camp  next  ^ 
rooming  on  foot,  and  that  the  camels  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  his  own  family  and  of  some  of  his  neigln 
hours'  wives  and  children.  "We  are  hungry,  it  is  true,"  said 
one  of  the  guests,  "  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  validity  of  your 
arguments ;  and  we  shall  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  for  finding 
a  supply  of  food  somewhere  to-morrow :  yet,"  added  he,  "  shall 
we  be  the  cause  that  Djerba's  enemies  should  reproach  him 
for  allowing  a  guest  to  be  hungry  in  his  tent?"  This  well-meant 
remark  stung  the  noble-minded  sheikh  to  the  soul ;  he  silently 
went  out  of  the  tent,  laid  hold  on  his  mare,  (the  only  treasure 
he  possessed  besides  his  camels,)  and  throwing  her  on  the  ground, 
was  engaged  in  tying  her  feet  that  he  might  kill  her  for  his 
guests,  when  he  heard  from  afar  the  noise  of  approaching  camels ; 
he  paused,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  camels 
arrive,  loaded  with  rice,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  province  of  Kasym.  Of  this  anecdote  I  cannot 
doubt  the  truth,  having  heard  it  related  frequently  by  Arabs  of 
provinces  totally  different. 

Whoever  travels  among  Bedouins,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and 
wishes  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  must  imitate,  as  far  as 
he  can,  their  system  of  hospitality — ^yet  without  any  appearance 
of  prodigality,  which  would  inspire  his  companions  with  a  belief 
that  he  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  would  render  his  pro- 
gress difficult,  in  proportion  to  their  increasing  demands  of 
money.  He  must  likewise  condescend  (if  it  can  be  called  con- 
descension) to  treat  the  Bedouins  on  terms  of  equality,  and  not 
with  the  haughtiness  of  a  Turkish  grandee,  as  travellers  too 
frequently  do.  A  Bedouin  will  be  sociable,  and  prove  himself 
a  pleasant  companion,  without  ever  becoming  insolent  or  im- 
pertinent, which  is  always  the  case  with  Syrians  or  Egyptians, 
whenever  they  are  admitted  to  familiarity.    That  they  may  learn 
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respect,  it  is  oecessaiy  to  keep  tbem  at  a  proper  distance ;  and 
they  easily  submit  to  this  treatment,  because  they  are  not  ac- 
customed to  any  other.  But,  io  living  with  a  Bedouin,  his 
feelings  must  not  be  wounded ;  he  must  be  treated  with  friend- 
liness ;  and  in  return  he  will  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  proving 
to  you,  that  in  his  own  desert  he  is*  a  greater  man  than  your- 
self. And  why  not  treat  kindly  a  man,  who,  if  you  were  in  the 
most  abject  and  forbrn  conditbn,  would  certainly  treat  you  as 
a  brother  f 

As  a  hint  to  travellers,  I  must  here  add,  that  letters  of  recom- 
roendatbn  to  independent  Bedouin  sheikhs  are  of  very  little  use. 
If  one  of  these  sheikhs  once  promise  to  conduct  a  person  in  safety, 
he  will  keep  his  word,  without  considering  how  the  traveller 
comes  recommended  to  him ;  and  a  letter  of  the  strongest  re- 
commendation, even  if  it  were  written  by  a  Pasha  (provided 
that  the  latter  have  no  direct  influence  over  the  tribe^,  is  but 
little  regarded.  The  more  a  stranger  is  recommencled,  the 
more  be  must  pay,  and  the  more  insatiable  becomes  the  sheikh. 
Therefore,  a  traveller  will  do  well  to  go  amongst  Bedouins  as  a 
poor  man,  or  else  to  pay  for  his  passage  through  their  country 
by  dint  of  money,  without  foreign  aid. 

Many  tribes  have  the  national  reputation  of  being  generous ; 
others  are  reckoned  stingy.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Beni  Harb, 
a  considerable  tribe  in  the  Desert  of  Hedjaz.  The  great  pro- 
fits which  they  derive  from  the  Hadj  caravans  have  perhaps 
rendered  them  parsimonious  in  proportion  as  they  became  more 
desirous  of  wealth.  The  same  reputation  of  stinginess  is  attached 
to  the  Bedouins  about  Mekka,  especially  to  the  Koreysb,  now  a 
full  tribe  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  matchlocks.  In  the 
mountains  of  Sinai,  stinginess  is  the  reproach  of  a  tribe  called 
Oviad  Saydf  a  branch  of  the  Sowaleha  Arabs ;  and  their  neigh- 
bours have  a  proverbial  saying  in  rhyme,  which  advises  a  per- 
son thus — ^*  Sleep  alone,  rather  than  among  the  Oulad  Sayd." 

Generous  men  belonging  to  these  stigmatized  tribes,  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  rendering  themselves  easily  conspicuous 
and  distinguished  amongst  the  rest ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  by 
the  Arabs,  that  generosity  is  prfncipally  found  among  tribes  re- 
puted avaricious. 

The  guest,  who  enters  an  encampment  of  the  Nedjd  Bedouins 
usually  alights  at  the  first  tent  on  the  right  side  of  the  spot  where 
he  entered  the  dowar^  or  circle  of  tents.    If  he  should  pass  that 
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tent  and  go  to  another,  the  owner  of  the  dighled  tern  vvoaU 
think  himself  afironted. 

After  what  has  been  related,  it  is  scarcely  necessaty  to  stj, 
that  among  the  Aebeses  a  guest  is  regarded  u  sacred ;  his  per- 
son is  protected,  and  a  vblation  of  hospitality,  by  the  betraying 
of  a  guest,  has  not  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man.    He 
who  has  a  single  protector  in  any  one  tribe,  beoomea  the  friaod 
of  all  the  tribes  connected  in  amity  with  that.    Life  and  pro* 
perty  may  with  perfect  security  be  entrusted  to  an  Aeoeie ;  and 
wherever  he  goes,  one  may  follow  him ;  but  his  enemies  be- 
come the  enemies  of  the  man  whom  he  protects.    The  mes- 
sengers between  Aleppo,  Baghdad,  and  Basrah,  are  always 
Aeneaes.    They  formerly  accompanied  English  gentlemen,  re- 
turning froni  India  or  going  there,  through  the  desert ;  aod 
although  some  few  instances  have  occurred,  of  travellers  being 
plundered  on  the  road  by  strange  tribes,  it  is  certain  that  their 
Aeneze  euides,  however  importunate  in  their  demands  fix 
money,  faithfully  observed  the  engagement  which  they  bad 
made.    I  here  may  state  a  fact  from  my  own  experience. — lo 
June  1810, 1  set  out  from  Aleppo  with  a  sheikh  of  the  Fsdhin: 
he  had  been  plundered  near  Hamah  by  some  Maualy  Arebsi 
with  whom  the  Aenezes  were  then  at  war.    Most  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  camels  of  his  Arabs,  having  been  restored  through 
the  influence  of  the  mutsellim  of  Hamah,  the  sheikh  continued 
bis  journey ;  but  took  fright  on  the  Wahaby's  approach  to  Da- 
mascus, near  which  city  his  familv  was  encamped ;  he  there- 
fore refused  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Tedmor,  but  gave  me 
ja  single  guide  to  conduct  me  among  the  ruins,  and  proceeded 
^on  his  way  towards  the  south.    I  feared,  at  that  time,  that  the 
sheikh  had  betrayed  me ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  siode 
guide  was  a  sufficient  protector  in  every  respect.    All  the 
Arabs  whom  we  met  received  me  with  hospitality ;  and  I  re- 
turned with  him  across  the  desert  to  Jeroud,  twelve  hours  dis- 
tant from  Damascus. 

A  guest,  as  well  as  the  host  himself,  in  an  Arab  tent,  is 
liable  to  nocturnal  depredation ;  certainly  not  from  any  individual 
of  the  host's  family,  but  from  hardmys  or  netdU.  Knowiogi 
however,  that  such  is  the  case,  and  jealous  lest  any  circumstance 
should  excite  a  suspicion  of  his  own  integrity,  the  host  uto 
particular  care  of  the  stranger's  mare  or  camel ;  and  if  rich  iad 
generous,  should  a  robbery  occur,  he  indemnifies  the  stranger 
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for  whatever  ibsg  be  may  sustaio  while  under  the  protectioa  of 
bis  hospitality. 

Strangers,  who  have  not  any  friend  or  acquaintance  in  the 
camp,  alight  at  the  first  tent  that  presents  itself;  whether  tlie 
owner  be  at  home  or  not,  the  wife  or  daughter  immediately 
spreads  a  carpet,  and  prepares  breakfast  or  dinner.  If  the 
stranger's  business  requires  a  protracted  stay,  as  for  instance,  if 
he  wishes  to  cross  the  desert  under  protection  of  the  Uribe,  the 
host,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  boors  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  asks,  whether  he  means  to  honour  him  longer  with 
his  company.  If  the  stranger  declares  his  intention  of  pro* 
knging  bis  visit,  it  is  expected  that  he  should  assist  his  host  io 
domestks  matters,  fetching  water,  milking  the  camel,  feeding 
the  horse,  etc.  Should  he  even  decline  thb,  he  may  remain, 
but  will  be  censured  by  all  the  Arabs  of  the  camp :  he  may, 
however,  go  to  some  other  tent  and  declare  himself  there  a 
guest.  Thus  every  third  or  fourth  day  he  may  change  hosts« 
until  bis  business  is  finished,  or  he  has  reached  bis  place  of  des* 
tination.  The  Arabs  of  a  tribe  io  Nedjd  welcome  a  guest  by 
pouring  on  his  head  a  cup  of  melted  butter. 

Vni.    Femalcs. 

Among  people  who  assini  to  their  women  exclusively  all  the 
duties  and  menial  offices  of  the  tent,  it  caonot  be  supposed  that 
the  female  sex  meets  with  great  respect.  Women  are  r^arded 
as  beings  much  inferior  to  men,  and,  ahhough  seldom  treated 
with  neglect  or  indiflbrence,  they  are  always  taught  to  consider 
that  their  sole  business  is  cooking  and  working.  While  a  girl 
remains  unmarried,  she  enjoys,  as  a  virgin,  much  more  respect 
than  a  married  women ;  ibr  the  fathers  think  it  an  honour,  and  a 
source  of  profit,  to  possess  a  virgin  in  the  family.  Once  mar* 
ried,a  Bedouin  ibroale  becomes  a  mere  servant,  busily  occupied 
the  whole  day,  whibt  her  husband  lies  stretched  out  in  bis  own 
apartment,  comfortably  smoking  his  pipe.  This  arrangement 
he  justifies  by  saying,  that  his  wue  should  work  at  home,  as  be 
undergoes  so  much  fatigue  on  journies.  Nothing  distresses  the 
Bedouin  woipen  so  much  as  fetching  water.  The  lents  are  but 
seUompitcbed  verycksetoa  well;  and  if  this  be  only  at  half  an 
hour's  distance  from  the  camp,  the  Bedouins  do  not  tUnk  it 
necessary  that  the  water  shoula  be  brought  upon  camels :  and 
when  asses  are  not  to  be  procured,  die  women  must  carry  the 
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water  every  eveDiog  on  their  backs  in  long  water-skins ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  seek  a  second  supply  at  the 
well.i 

Among  the  Arabs  at  Sinai  and  those  of  the  Egyptian  Sber^ 
kieh,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  neither  men  nor  boys  should 
ever  drive  the  catde  to  pasture.^  This  is  the  exclusive  duty  of 
the  unmarried  girls  of  the  camp,  who  perform  it  by  turas.' 
They  set  out  before  sunrise,  three  or  four  together,  carrying 
some  water  and  victuals  with  them,  and  they  return  late  hi  the 
evening.  Among  other  Bedouins,  slaves  or  servants  take  the 
flocks  to  pasture. 

Thus  early  accustomed  to  such  fatiguing  duties,  the  Sinai 
women  are  as  hardy  as  the  men.     I  have  seen  those  females 
running  barefooted  over  sharp  rocks  where  I,  well  shod,  could 
with  difficulty  step  along.    During  the  whole  day  tbey  continue 
exposed  to  the  sun,  carefully  watching  the  sheep ;  for  they  are 
sure  of  being  severely  beaten  by  their  father,  should  any  be  lost.  If 
a  man  of  their  tribe  passes  by  the  pasturing  ground,  tbey  offer  to 
him  some  sheep's  milk,  or  share  with  him  their  scanty  stock  of 
water,  as  kindly  as  their   parents  wOuld   have  treated  him  ia 
their  tent.     On  other  occasions,  the  Bedouin  women,  seeing  a 
man  pass  on  the  road,  sit  down  and  turn  their  backs  towards 
him ;  nor  will  they  ever  receive  any  thing  from  the  hands  of  a 
stranger  (who  is  not  a  relation)  into  their  own  hands,  unless 
some  friends  be  present.     I  have  frequently  passed  women  0D 
the  road  who  asked  for  biscuit  or  flour  to  make  bread ;  this  was 
set  near  them  upon  the  ground,  while  their  backs  were  turned 
towards  us ;  and  they  took  it  up  when  we  had  retired  a  few 
paces.     It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  more  a  tribe  is 
connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  the  stricter  they  are 
with  respect  to  the  seclusion  of  women.     In  the  Mekka  and 
Sinai  mountains,  a  woman,  if  addressed  by  any  stranger,  will 
seldom  return  an  answer :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  distant  plains, 
I  have  freely  conversecl  and  joined  in  laugther  with  Aeneze, 
Harb,  and  Howeytat  women.    Their  morals  probably  may  be 

^  Comp.  Gen.  24 :  13  sq.— Ed. 

^  Among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  a  boy  would  feel  himsQif  insulted  wero 
any  one  to  say,  ^  Gro  and  drive  your  father's  abeep  to  pasture  f  these 
words,  in  his  opinion,  would  signify,  ^You  are  no  better  than  a 
girl.'' 

3  Comp.  Gen.  S9:  6  sq.  Ex.  d:  16  sq.— Ed. 
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rated  b  an  ioverae  proportion  to  the  pains  taken  for  preservii^ 
tbem. 

The  respect  wbicb  Bedouins  bear  to  tbeir  mothers  is  mueb 
more  exemplary,  than  that  which  they  evince  towards  tbeir 
fatfaera. 

IX.    S40ACITT  IN  TRACiNO  Footsteps. 

Here  I  roust  ofier  some  observations  on  a  talent  wbicb  the 
Bedouins  possess,  in  common  with  the  free  Indians  of  America— 
ibe  faculty  of  distinguishing  footsteps,  both  of  men  and  beastSt 
upon  the  ground.  In  the  American  woods  the  impression  is 
made  upon  grass,  in  Arabia  upon  sand ;  and  in  the  examination 
of  these  impressions,  the  Americans  and  the  Arabs  are,  perhaps, 
equally  skilful.  Although  it  may  be  said,  that  almost  every 
Bedouin  acquires,  by  practice,  some  knowledge  in  this  art,  yet 
a  few  only  of  the  most  enterprising  and  active  men  excel  in  it. 
The  Arab,  who  has  appliea  himself  diligendy  to  the  study  of 
footsteps,  can  generally  ascertain,  from  inspecting  the  impres- 
sion, to  what  individual  of  his  own,  or  01  some  neighbouring 
tribe,  the  footstep  belongs;  and  therefore  is  able  to* judge 
whether  it  was  a  stranger  who  passed,  or  a  friend.  He  like- 
wise knows,  from  the  slightness  or  depth  of  the  innpression, 
whether  the  man  who  made  it  carried  a  load  or  not.  From  the 
strength  or  faiotness  of  the  trace  he  can  also  tell  whether  the 
man  passed  00  the  same  day,  or  one  day  or  two  days  before. 
From  a  certain  regularity  of  intervals  between  the  steps,  a 
Bedouin  can  judge  whether  the  man  whose  feet  left  the  impres- 
sion was  fatigued  or  not ;  as,  after  fatigue,  the  pace  becomes 
more  irregular,  and  the  intervals  unequal.  Hence  he  can  cal- 
culate the  chance  of  overtaking  a  man. 

Besides  all  this,  every  Arab  knows  the  printed  footsteps  of 
his  own  camels,  and  of  those  belonging  to  bis  immediate  neigh- 
bours. He  knows  by  the  depth  or  slightness  of  the  impression 
whether  a  camel  was  pasturing,  and  therefore  not  carrying  any 
load,  or  mounted  by  one  person  only,  or  heavily  loaded.  If  the 
marks  of  the  two  fore  feet  appear  to  he  deeper  in  the  sand  than 
those  of  the  hind  feet,  he  concludes  that  the  camel  had  a  weak 
breast,  and  this  serves  him  as  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  owner.  In 
fact,  a  Bedouin,  from  the  impressmns  of  a  camel's  or  of  bis 
driver's  footsteps,  draws  so  many  conclusions,  that  he  always 
learns  something  concerning  the  beast  or  its  owner;  and  in  some. 
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eases  this  mode  of  acquiring  koowMge  appears  alinoat  super- 
natural. The  Bedouin  sagacity  in  this  respect  is  wonderfuii  and 
becomes  particularly  useful  in  the  pursuit  of  fugitives,  or  io 
searching  after  cattle. 

I  have  seen  a  man  discover  and  trace  the  footsteps  of  bis  ca- 
mel in  a  sandy  valley,  where  thousands  of  other  footsteps  crossed 
the  road  in  every  direction;  and  this  person  could  tell  the  naaie 
of  every  one  who  had  passed  there  in  the  course  of  that  mor- 
Biog.  I  myself  found  it  often  useful  to  know  the  impression 
made  by  the  feet  of  my  own  compankiDS  and  camels ;  as  fron 
circumstances  which  inevitably  occur  in  tbe  desert,  travellers 
sometimes  are  separated  from  their  friends.  In  passing  through 
dangerous  districts,  the  Bedouin  guides  will  seldom  permit  a 
townsman  or  stranger  to  walk  by  the  side  of  his  camel.  If  be 
wears  shoes,  every  Bedouin  who  passes  will  know  by  the  im- 
pression that  some  townsman  has  travelled  that  way ;  and  if  he 
walks  barefooted,  the  mark  of  his  step,  less  full  than  that  of  a 
Bedouin,  immediately  betrays  tbe  foot  of  a  townsman,  little  ac- 
customed to  walk.  It  is  therefore  to  be  apprehended,  that  tbe 
Bedouins,  who  regard  every  townsman  as  a  rich  man,  might 
suppose  him  loaded  with  valuable  property,  and  accordingly  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  keen  Bedouin  guide  is  constantly  and 
exclusively  occupied  during  his  march  in  examining  footsteps, 
and  frequently  alights  from  his  camel  to  acquire  certainty  res- 
pecting their  nature.  I  have  known  instances  of  camels  being 
traced  by  their  masters,  during  a  distance  of  six  days'  journies, 
to  tbe  dwelling  of  tbe  man  who  bad  stolen  them. 

Many  secret  transactions  are  brought  to  light  by  this  know- 
ledge of  the  Athr^  or.  '^  footsteps ;"  and  a  Bedouin  can  scarcely 
hope  to  escape  detection  in  any  clandestine  proceeding,  as  bis 
passage  is  recorded  upon  tbe  road  in  characters  that  every  one 
of  his  Arabian  neighbours  can  read. 

X.  Horses. 

It  is  a  general  but  erroneous  opinion  that  Arabia  is  very  rich 
in>  horses ;  but  the  breed  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  fertile  pas*- 
ture  grounds  in  that  country,  and  it  is  in  such  parts  only  that 
horses  thriTe,  while  those  Bedouins  who  occupy  districts  of  poor 
soil  rarely  possess  any  horses.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  that 
the  tribes  most  rich  in  horses  are  those  who  dwell  in  the  com- 
pawnively- fertile  phmw  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
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river  Euphrates,  and  in  the  Syrian  plains.  Horses  can  there 
feed  for  several  of  the  spring  months  upon  the  green  grass  and 
herbs  produced  by  the  rains  in  the  vallies  and  fertile  grounds, 
and  such  food  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  promoting  the  full 
growth  and  vigour  of  the  horse.  We  6nd  that  in  Nedjd  horses 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  countries  before  mentioned, 
and  they  become  scarce  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  towards 
the  south. 

In  Hedjaz,  especially  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  thnt  coun- 
try, and  thence  on  towards  Yemen,  hut  few  horses  are  to  be 
seen,  and  these  few  are  imported  from  the  north.  The  Aeneze 
tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  have  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
horses ;  and  some  smaller  tribes  roving  about  that  neighbour- 
hood possess,  probably,  half  as  many.  To  the  single  tribe  of 
Montefek  Arabs,  in  the  desert  watered  by  the  river  Euphrates, 
lietween  Baghdad  and  Basrah,  we  may  assign  at  least  eight 
thousand  horses,  and  the  tribes  of  Dliofyr  and  Beni  Shammar 
are  proportiooably  rich  in  those  noble  quadrupeds ;  while  the 
province  of  Nedjd,  Djebel  Shammar,  and  Kasym,  (that  is  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  far  as  Medinah,)  do  not  pos- 
sess above  ten  thousand. 

Among  the  great  tribes  on  the  Red  Sea,  between  Akaba  and 
Mekka,  and  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Mekka  as  far  as  Ye- 
men, horses  are  very  scarce,  especially  among  those  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  In  the  eastern  plain  between  Beishe  and 
Nedjr&n,  horses  are  rather  more  numerous.  Tlie  tribe  of  Kah- 
tan,  residing  in  that  quarter,  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  studs  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dowaser  tribe. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen  are  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  horses ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  moderate  and  fair  calculation,  that  between  five,  and  six 
thousand  constitute  the  greatest  number  of  horses  in  the  country 
from  Akaba  or  the  north  point  of  the  Red  Sea»  southwards  to 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  near  Hadramaut,  comprismg  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  and  the  lower  grounds  on  the  west  of  it,  to- 
wards the  sea.  The  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  Oman  is  reck- 
oned unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which  are  there 
still  more  scarce  than  in  Yemen.  When  I  affirm,  therefore, 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  horses  m  Arabia,  (as  bounded  by 
the  river  Euphrates  and  by  Syria,)  does  not  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand, (a  number  much  inferk)r  to  what  the  same  extent  of 
grouna  in  any  other  part  of  Asia  or  in  Europe  would  furnish,) 
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I  am  confident  that  m;  calculation  is  not  by  any  means  uoder 

the  true  estimate. 

In  this  part  of  the  East,  I  know  not  any  country  that  seems 
to  abound  nnore  in  horses  than  Mesopotamia ;  the  tribes  of 
Curdes  and  Bedouins  in  that  quarter  probably  possess  greater 
numbers  than  all  the  Arabian  Bedouins  together,  for  the  ricb- 
ness  of  the  Mesopotamiao  pasture  contributes  materially  to  aug- 
ment the  breed. 

The  best  pasturing  places  of  Arabia  not  only  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  horses,  but  likewise  the  finest  and  roost  se- 
lect race.  The  best  Koheyls  of  the  khomse  are  found  in  Nedjd, 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  Syrian  deserts :  while  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  in  Yemen,  no  good  breed 
exists  but  those  which  have  been  imported  from  the  north.  The 
Bedouins  of  Hedjaz  have  but  few  horses,  their  main  strength 
consisting  in  camel-riders  and  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  match* 
locks  only.  In  all  the  country  from  Mekka  to  Medinah,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  I  do  not  believe  that  tvfo  hundred  horses  could 
be  found ;  and  the  same  proportion  of  numbers  may  be  remark- 
ed all  along  the  Red  Sea,  from  Yembo  up  to  Akaba. 

The  united  armies  of  all  the  southern  Wababy  chiefs  who  at- 
tacked Mohammed  Aly  Pasha  in  the  year  1815,  at  Byssel,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  had  with  them  only  five 
hundred  horsemen,  mostly  belonging  to  Nedjd,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Faisal,  one  of  Saoud's  sons,  who  was  present  with  the 
troops. 

Both  the  climate  and  pasture  of  Yemen  are  reckoned  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  horses:  many  of  them  die  from  disease  in 
that  country,  where  they  never  thrive  ;  indeed,  the  race  begins 
to  fall  off  in  the  very  first  generation.  Thelm&m  of  Sana,  and 
all  the  governors  of  Yemen,  derive  an  annual  supply  of  horses 
from  Nedjd,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  receive  consid- 
erable numbers  by  way  of  Sowakin  from  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Nile.  The  horses  taken  in  1810,  by  the  Rowalla 
Arabs,  from  the  defeated  troops  of  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad,  were 
all  sold  by  them  to  the  horse-dealers  of  Nedjd,  and  by  the  latter 
to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen ;  who  are  not,  it  may  be  here  observed, 
by  any  means  so  nice  and  fastidious  in  choosing  blood  horses, 
as  their  northern  neighbours.  During  the  government  of  the 
Wahaby  chief,  horses  became  more  scarce  every  year  among 
fab  Arabs.    They  were  sold  by  their  owners  to  foreign  pur- 
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chasers,  who  took  tbein  to  Yemen,  Syria,  aod  Basra ;  from 
which  lasi-mentioDed  place  the  Indiao  market  was  supplied  with 
Arabian  horses,  because  they  feared  that  Saoud  or  iiis  succes- 
sor might  have  seized  them ;  for  it  had  become  the  custom, 
upon  any  slight  pretext  of  disobedience  or  unlawful  conduct,  to 
confiscate  a  Bedouin's  mare  as  a  forfeit  to  the  public  treasury. 
The  possession  of  a  mare,  besides,  imposed  an  obligation  on  the 
Bedouin  of  being  in  constant  readiness  to  attend  his  chief  dur- 
ing his  wars ;  therefore  many  Arabs  preferred  the  alternative  of 
being  altogether  without  horses. 

In  the  district  of  Djebel  Shammar,  many  encampments  have 
been  lately  seen  without  a  single  horse,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Meteyr  Arabs  (between  Medinah  and  Kasym)  reduced 
the  number  of  their  horses,  within  a  few  years,  from  two  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred.  The  late  Sberif  of  Mekka  possessed 
an  excellent  stud  of  horses :  the  best  stallions  of  Nedjd  were 
taken  to  Mekka  for  sale,  and  it  became  a  fashion  among  the 
Bedouin  women  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  that  they 
should  bring  their  husbands'  stallions  as  presents  to  the  Sberif, 
for  which,  however,  they  received  in  return,  silk  stuffi,  ear-rings, 
and  similar  articles. 

From  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  on  the  very  best 
authority,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  finest  race  of 
Arabian  blood  horses  may  be  found  in  Syria ;  and  that  of  all 
the  Syrian  districts,  the  most  excellent  in  this  respect  is  the 
Haurao,  where  the  horses  may  be  purchased  at  first  cost,  and 
chosen  among  the  camps  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  who  occupy 
the  plains  in  spring  time.  The  horses  bought  up  at  Basra  for 
the  Indian  market  are  purchased  at  second  hand  from  Bedouin 
dealers,  and  an  Arab  will  rarely  condescend  to  offer  a  good 
horse  at  a  distant  market  without  a  certainty  of  selling  it.  True 
blood  horses  of  the  khomse,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
seldom  find  their  way  to  Basra ;  and  most  of  the  horses  pur- 
chased there  for  the  Indian  market  belong  to  the  Montefyk 
Arabs,  who  are  not  very  solicitous  about  giving  a  pure  breed. 
It  might  perhaps  be  advisable  for  the  great  European  powers  to 
have  persons  properly  qualified,  employed  in  purchasing  horses 
for  them  in  Syria,  as  the  best  mode  of  crossing  and  ennobling 
their  own  studs.  Damascus  would  be  the  best  positbn  for  the 
establishment  of  such  persons.  I  am  induced  to  suspect  that 
very  few  true  Arabian  horses,  of  the  best  breeds,  and  still  less 
any  of  the  first  rate  among  them,  have  ever  been  imported  into 
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EngiaDd,  ijthougb  roaof  horses  of  Syria,  Barbary,  aod  Egyp^t 
have  passed  under  the  aame  of  Arabs. 

The  Bedouins  are  of  opinion  that  an  Egjrptian  mare  coupled 
wilb  a  bkx)d  Arabian  produces  a  good  breed,  moeh  belter  than 
that  of  the  indigenous  Syrian  mares,  whose  breed  is  not  consid- 
ered of  any  value,  even  though  crossed  by  the  Koheyi.  it  wooid 
be  erroneous  to  suppose,  that  the  horses  of  the  khomse,  or  the 
noble  breed,  are  all  of  the  most  perfect  or  disttogaished  quality 
and  beauty.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  famous  horse 
Eclipse  may  be  found  mere  hacks ;  thus  I  have  seen  many  Ko- 
heyi that  had  little  nnore  to  recommend  them  than  their  name, 
although  the  power  of  bearing  considerable  fatigue  seems  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  desert  race.  The  fine  horses,  however,  of 
the  khomse  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  common  horses  be- 
longing to  the  same  breed ;  but  still,  among  those  fine  horses, 
there  can  be  found  only  a  few  worthy  of  being  entitled  **  first 
rate,''  in  respect  to  size,  bone,  beauty,  and  action ;  perhaps  not 
above  five  or  six  among  a  whole  tribe.  It  seems  a  fair  and 
probable  calculation  to  say,  that  the  Syrian  deserts  do  not  fur- 
nish more  than  two  hundred  of  that  pre-«minent  description, 
each  of  which  may  be  estimated,  in  the  desert  itself,  at  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Of  these  latter, 
I  believe  that  very  few,  if  any,  have  ever  found  their  way  to 
Europe,  although  it  is  through  them  alone  that  any  successful 
attempt  could  be  made  to  ennoble  and  improve  the  European 
race,  while  the  horses  usually  exported  are  all  of  the  second  or 
third  quality. 

The  Hedjaz  Bedouins  are  accustomed  to  purchase  mares 
from  the  Egyptian  pilgrim  caravan,  and  the  fillies  produced  be* 
tween  these  mares  and  good  stallbns  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  of 
Yemen.    I  never  saw  any  geldings  in  the  interbr  of  the  desert. 

In  Egypt  itself,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  there  is  not  any 
breed  of  horses  particularly  distinguished.  The  finest  of  that 
country  are  produced  in  those  districts  where  the  best  clover 
grows ;  which  is  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  Tabta,  Akhmim,  and 
Farshiout,  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  territory  of  Menzaleb. 
Very  few  Arabian  blood  horses  ever  come  to  Egypt,  a  circum* 
stance  not  surprising,  since  their  remarkable  quality,  the  power 
of  supporting  fatigue,  is  but  little  requisite  on  the  fertile  borders 
of  the  Nile. 

The  Egyptian  horse  is  ugly  and  of  a  coarse  make,  resem- 
bling more  a  coach  horse  than  a  racer.    His  chief  defects  are, 
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i  efaiaity  lq;s  and  koees,  a  short  and  tbiclc  oeck.    The  head  i« 

sometimes  fine;  but  I  nerer  saw  an  Egyptian  horse  hafiag 
I  handaorae  legs* 

*  They  are  not  able  to  bear  any  considerable  fatigue;  but  those 

I  that  ate  weU  fed  display  much  move  briUiant  action  thao  the 

I  Arabiao  horses :  their  impetuosity  renders  them  particularly  de- 

f  siraUe  for  heairy  cavalry,  and  it  is  from  this  quality  of  the  horse 

I  that  the  Egyptian  caralry  have  always  founded  their  claim  to 

I  celebrity.     In  their  first  onset  the  Egyptian  horses  are  much 

1  superior  to  the  Arabian ;  but  when  long  marches  become  neces- 

I  sary,  and  the  doties  of  light  cavalry  required,  the  Egyptians 

I  prove  themselves  infioftely  less  useful  than  the  Koheyl. 

i  The  Libyan  Bedouins  derive  their  siipplies  of  horses  from 
their  own  breeds,  as  well  as  from  Egypt.     In  the  interior  of  the 
!  desert,  and  towards  Barbary,  they  are  said  to  have  preserved 

the  anioient  breeds  of  Arabian  horses ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  where  the  peculiar  races  are  as  little 
distinguished  as  among  the  Egyptians.  Like  the  Arabian  Be- 
douins, those  Libyans  exclusively  ride  mares. 

Respecting  the' pedigrees  of  Arabian  horses  I  must  here  add, 
that  in  the  interior  of  die  desert  the  Bedouins  never  refer<  to 
any  among  themselves ;  for  they  as  well  know  the  whole  gene- 
alogy of  their  horses,  as  they  do  that  of  the  owners.  But  when 
they  take  their  horses  to  market  at  any  town,  such  as  Basra, 
Baghdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Medinah,  or  Mekka,  they  carry 
akxig  with  them  a  written  pedigree,  which  they  present  to  the 
purchaser  ;  and  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  a  Bedouin  is 
^ver  found  to  possess  the  written  pedigree  of  his  horse ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  interk>r  of  the  desert  itself,  he  would 
laugh  at  being  asked  for  the  pedigree  of  bis  mare.  This  may 
serve  to  correct  an  erroneous  account,  elsewhere  given>  on  the 
subject  of  such  pedigrees. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Mtazy  and  Heteym  Arabs,  occupying 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  have  preserved 
aaaong  them  the  breed  of  the  khomse.  As  in  Arabia,  horses 
ape  possessed  by  them  in  partnership.  They  divide  each  horse 
into  twenty-four  shares,  or  kerat  f  according  to  the  division  of 
landed  property  in  E^ypt,  which  is  always  by  kerats),  and  dif- 
ferent persons  buy  three,  four,  or  eight  kerats  of  the  mare,  and 
share  pro|iortionably  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
young  breed.  So  little  is  known  concerning  the  true  breed  of 
horses  among  the  soldiers  ki  Egypt,  that  when  in  the  year  1812 
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Ibrahioi  Pasha's  troops  took  ten  Kobeyl  horses  boloogiiig  to 
Heteym,  the  soldiers  sold  them  one  to  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  commoo  Egyptiao  horses';  while  their  former  possessors 
valued  them  at  least  three  times  beyond  that  aroouot. 

For  a  hundred  Spanish  dollars  a  good  cavalry  horse  may,  at 
any  time,  be  purchased  in  Egypt.  The  highest  price  paid  lor 
an  Egyptian  horse  is  three  hundred  dollars ;  but  for  this  horse  a 
Bedouin  would  not  give  fifty  dollars.  The  Mamelouks  former- 
ly esteemed  the  Eloheyl  of  the  desert,  and  expended  consider- 
abie  sums  in  propagating  their  breed  in  Egypt.  The  present 
masters  of  this  country  have  not  the  same  passion  for  fine  horses 
as  their  predecessors ;  who,  in  many  respects,  had  adopted  Arab 
notions,  and  had  made  it  a  fashion  among  them  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  horses,  and  to  keep  their  stables  upon 
a  most  extravagant  establishment. 

Here  may  be  added  to  the  names  of  Arabian  breeds  already 
mentioned : — 

El  Thdmeryey  of  the  Kobeyl  race. 

El  JVezahhy^  a  breed  of  the  Hadaba.  Some  tribes  reckon 
the  Nezakby  stallions  among  the  number  of  blood  horses. 

The  Manekye  and  Djolfe  are  not  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  khomse  by  the  Arabs  of  Nedjd. 

The  Hadabaand  Dahma  breeds  are  much  esteemed  in  Nedjd. 

The  horses  of  the  Messenna  breed  (of  the  Kobeyl  race)  are 
never  used  in  Nedjd  as  stallk>ns. 

The  Bedouins  use  all  the  horses  of  the  khomse  exclusively  as 
stallions.  The  first  horse  produced  by  a  mare  belonging  to  a 
race  not  comprehended  within  the  khomse,  would,  notwithstand- 
ing its  beauty,  and  per^japs  superior  qualities,  never  be  employ- 
ed as  a  breeder.  The  favourite  mare  of  Saond,  the  Wababy 
chief,  which  he  constantly  rode  on  bis  expeditions,  and  whose 
name,  JTemye,  became  famous  all  over  Arabia,  brought  forth  a 
horse  of  uncommon  beauty  and  excellence.  The  mare,  how- 
ever, not  being  of  the  khomse,  Saoud  would  not  permit  his  peo- 
ple to  use  that  fine  horse  as  a  stallion ;  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it,  as  Bedouins  never  ride  horses,  he  sent  it  as  a  present 
to  the  Sherif.  Tbe  mare,  Keraye,  had  been  purchased  by 
Saoud  from  a  Bedouki  of  the  Kabtan  Arabs  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

A  troop  of  Druses  on  horseback  attacked,  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  a  party  of  Bedouins  in  Hauran,  and  drove  them  into  their 
encampment,  where  they  were  in  turn  assailed  by  a  superior 
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force,  and  all  killed  except  one  man,  who  fled.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  several  or  the  best  mounted  Bedouins ;  but  his  mare, 
although  fatigued,  continued  her  speed  for  several  hours,  and 
could  not  be  overtaken.  Before  his  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase 
they  cried  out  to  him,  promising  quarter  and  safe  conduct,  and 
begging  that  be  would  allow  them  to  kiss  the  forehead  of  his 
excellent  mare.  Upon  his  refusal,  they  desisted  from  pursuing, 
and,  blessing  the  generous  creature,  they  exclaimed,  addressing 
her  owner,  '*  Go  and  wash  the  feet  of  your  mare,  and  drink  'up 
the  water."  This  expresskxi  is  used  by  the  Bedouins  to  show 
ibeir  great  love  for  such  mares,  and  their  sense  of  the  serviced 
whk^h  they  have  rendered. 

The  Bedouins  in  general  do  not  alk>w  their  mares  to  breed 
until  they  have  completed  their  6fth  year ;  but  the  poorer  clas- 
ses, who  are  eager  for  tbe  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  foals, 
sometimes  wait  no  longer  than  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  price  paid  in  Nedid,  when  a  stallbn  is  occasionally  hired, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  is  one  Spanish  dollar ;  but 
the  owner  of  the  horse  is  entitled  to  decline  the  acceptance  of 
this  dollar  as  payment :  if  he  think  fit,  he  may  wait  until  the 
mare  brings  forth.  Should  she  produce  a  filly,  he  may  claim  a 
she-camel  of  one  year ;  if  the  offspring  prove  mal^,  he  takes,  in 
like  manner,  a  jroung  he-camel,  as  payment  for  the  use  of  his 
stallbn. 

The  Bedouins  never  allow  a  horse,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
to  fall  upon  the  ground  :  they  receive  it  in  their  arms,  and  so 
cherish  it  for  several  hours,  occupied  in  washing  and  stretching 
its  tender  limbs,  and  caressing  it  as  they  would  a  baby.  After 
this  they  place  it  on  the  ground,  and  watch  its  feeble  steps  with 
partk^ular  attention,  prognosticating  from  that  time  the  excel- 
lencies or  defects  of  their  future  compank>n. 

In  Nedjd,  the  people  feed  their  horses  regularly  upon  dates. 
At  Derayeh,  and  in  tbe  country  of  £1  Hassa,  dates  are  mixed 
with  the  fttrifm,  or  dried  clover,  and  given  to  them  as  food. 
Barley,  however,  is  the  most  usual  provender  throughout  all 
parts  of  Arabia.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Nedjd  frequently 
give  flesh  to  their  horses,  raw  as  well  as  boiled,  together  with  all 
the  fragments  of  their  own  meals.  I  know  a  man  at  Hamah, 
in  Syria,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  often  given  to  his  horses 
roosted  meat  before  the  commencement  of  a  (atiguing  journey, 
that  they  might  he  tbe  better  able  to  endure  it.  The  same  per- 
son also  related  to  me,  that  fearing  lest  tbe  governor  of  the  town 
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should  uke  a  liking  to  his  favourite  horse,  he  (ed  k  for  a  ferl- 
pigbt  «xdusively  upoo  roasted  pork,  which  excited  its  spirit  and 
SKiettle  to  such  a  height^  that  it  became  absolutely  unmaoage- 
able,  and  could  be  no  kmger  an  object  of  deskvtotbegorenMir. 

T  bare  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  the  habil  of  bit- 
ing, by  presenting  to  tbero,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  leg  of 
OMHton  just  taken  from  the  6re :  the  pain  which  a  horse  feeb  io^ 
biting  through  the  hot  meat  causes  it,  after  a  few  leasons,4o  aboa- 
don  the  vicious  habit.  Egyptian  horses  are  much  less  gentle  in 
their  temper  than  the  Arabian ;  they  are  often  vickRi»--die 
Arabians  scarcely  ever— and  require  to  be  conalanily  tied,  while 
the  Arab  horses  wander  freely  and  quietly  about  the  camps  like 
canoeis.  Egyptian*  grooms  are  celebrated  aH  over  the  East  ibr 
their  treatment  of  horses ;  insomuch  that  the  Pashas  and  gnah* 
dees  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey  make  it  a  rule  to  have  always  a 
couple  of  them  in  their  service.  They  curry  the  horse  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  devote  so  much  of  their  time  and  troable 
to  it,  that  it  is  usual  in  all  parts  of  Egypt  to  have  as  maoy  graooM 
as  horses  in  the  atable,  each  groom  having  the  peculiar  charge 
of  one  horse  only. 

The  Wahsby  chief,  who  possesses,  indispmably,  die  fiaest 
stud  of  borses  in  the  whole  East,  never  allows  his  mares  to  be 
Rdonnted  until  they  have  completed  their  fourth  year.  The 
common  Bedouins,  however,  frequently  ride  them  even  before 
they  hsive  ailaiaed  their  third  'year. 

k  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Wababy  chief,  that  his  Arabs 
should  sell  one  third  of  a  mare,  as  frequently  is  practised  by  the 
Nonthern  Aenezes.  He  alleges,  that  this  custom  often  leads  lo 
unlawful  and  cheating  tricks :  but  he  permits  the  sellfaig  of  eee 
halfof  tlienEiai^e. 

During  the  whole  year,  the  Arabs  keep  their  horses  m  the 
open  air ;  I  never  saw  one  even  io  the  rainy  season  tied  up  un- 
der the  ieai  of  its  owner,  as  may  frequently  be  observed  among 
the  Turkmans*  Tbe  Arab  horse,  like  its  master,  is  accustomed 
tp  the  iacjememoy  of  all  seasons,  and,  with  very  little  atteotkMi 
tp  its  health,  is  seldom  iU.  Tbe  Arabs  never  clean  or  rub  their 
horsos,  but  mre  careful  io  waikieg  them  gently  wheuever  they 
neturn  after  a  ride.  From  tbe  time  that  a  cok  is  first  erounted, 
i(wiuch  is  afier  its  second  year,)  tbe  ssddle  is  but  seldom  takea 
Qffiit$  back ;  io  wioi^  time  a  sackcloth  is  thrown  over  the.  sad* 
die,  in  sunimer  tbe  horse  stands  exposed  to  the  mki-day  sun. 
Those  Arabs  who  have  no  saddles,  nde  Mpee  a  stofied  Aeep>^ 
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skin,  and  without  stirrups ;  they  all  ride  without  bridles,  guid- 
ing the  horse  with  a  halter.  This  will  not  astonish  the  Euro- 
pean reader,  when,  he  learns  that  the  Bedouin  horse  is  extreme- 
ly good  tempered,  without  any  viciousness,  and  more  the  friend 
ibao  the  slave  of  his  rider*  The  Arabs  do  not  practise  the 
game  of  the  djeridf  which  often  niins  the  Turks'  horses  before 
they  acQuire  perfect  strength.  The  Arabs  indeed  are  unac^ 
quaiBtea  with  the  Turkish  mode  of  horsemanship,  and  those 
erohitioos  of  which  the  Osmanlys  are  so  vain.  But  their  hab- 
ilB  of  riding  without  stirrups  or  bridle,  of  throwing  the  heavy 
lance  in  full  gaUop,  and  of  balancing  themselves,  from  early  in- 
fancy, upon  the  bare  back  of  a  trotting  camel,  give  to  the  Be** 
douin  a  more  firm  seat  on  his  horse  than  the  Osmanly  can 
boast,  although  the  latter  may  ride  more  gracefully. 

The  Arabs  are  ignorant  of  those  frauds  by  which  an  Euro* 
pean  jockey  deceives  a  purchaser ;  one  may  take  a  horse  on 
their  word,  at  first  sight  or  trial,  without  any  risk  of  being  cheat- 
ed ;  but. few  of  them  know  how  to  ascertain  a  horse's  age  by 
its  teeth.  I  once  looked  into  tlie  mouth  of  a  mare,  whose  own- 
er and  many  other  Arabs  were  present :  at  first  it  was  appre- 
hended that  I  was  practising  some  secret  charm  ;  and  when  the 
owner  heard  that  by  such  inspection  the  mare's  age  might  be 
ascertained,  he  seemed  astonished,  and  wished  that  I  shonkt  tell 
his  own  age  by  an  examination  of  his  teeth. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  some  horses  are  predestined  to  evil 
accidents ;  and,  like  the  Osmanlys,  they  think  that  the  owners 
of  other  horses  must,  sooner  or  later,  experience  certain  mis- 
fortunes, whfeh  are  indicated  by  particular  marks  on  the  hor- 
ses' bodies*  Thus,  if  a  mare  has  a  star  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  they  believe  that  she  is  destined  to  be  killed  by  a  lance ; 
if  the  star  be  on  one  of  the  shank-hones,  the  owner's  wife,  they 
think,  will  prove  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  latter  as  a  Muselmin  is  liable  to  suspicion.  There  are 
above  twenty  evil  marks  of  this  kind,  which  have,  at  all  events, 
the  bad  e&ct  of  depreciating  the  horse's  value  by  two  thirds  or 
more. 

The  Arabs  do  not  mark  their  horses,  as  some  imagine ;  but 
the  hot  iron,  whk^h  they  frequently  apply  in  curing  a  disease^ 
leaves  an  impressk>n  on  the  skin  that  appears  like  an  intended 
BMrk. 
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XL  Camels. 

Between  the  races  of  camels  io  the  oortbero  and  sootbeni 
countriesi  there  is  a  considerable  difiereDce.  In  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  they  are  covered  by  thick  hair,  and  in  general  at- 
tain to  a  much  greater  size  than  in  Hedjaz,  where  they  have 
very  little  wool.  The  Nubian  camel  has  short  hair  like  a  deer, 
as  likewise  the  Nubian  sheep,  which  prevents  the  Bedooins  of 
that  country  from  living  under  tents,  (tabricated  in  Arabia  from 
goat's  and  camel's  hair),  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  constnicl 
portable  huts  made  of  mats  and  reeds ;  the  Arabian  cameb 
are  generally  brown  :  many  black  camels  are  seen  also  among 
them.  The  further  we  approach  the  south  in  Egypt,  the  light- 
er becomes  the  colour.  Towards  Nubia  the  oamek  are  mostly 
white,  and  I  never  saw  a  black  one  in  that  cotmtry. 

The  largest  camels  are  those  from  Anadolia,  of  the  Turk- 
roan  breed :  the  smallest  that  I  have  seen  are  those  from  Ye- 
men. In  the  eastern  desert  the  camels  reputed  best  for  car- 
riage, are  those  of  the  Beni  Tay,  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the  riv- 
er Euphrates.  In  mountainous  countries  camels  are  certainly 
scarce ;  but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  to  think  that  camels  are 
not  capable  of  ascending  bills.  Thus  in  Hedjaz  their  numbers  are 
very  limited,  because  pasture  is  scanty.  Tne  country  most  rich 
and  abundant  in  camels,  is  undoubtedly  Nedjd,  entitled  on  that  ac- 
count Om  el  Bely  or ''  The  mother  of  camels."  It  furnishes  Syria, 
Hedjaz,  and  Yemen  with  camels,  which  in  those  countries  are 
worcn  double  the  price  paid  originally  for  them  in  Nedjd.  Du- 
ring my  residence  in  Hedjaz,  a  good  camel  was  there  estimat- 
ed at  the  price  of  sixty  dollars ;  and  such  whs  the  want  of  pas- 
turage and  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  within  three  years,  upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  there  died  thirty  thousand  camels  be- 
longing to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  at  that  time  commanding  in 
Hedjaz. 

The  Turkmans  and  Kurds  from  Anadolia  purchase,  every 
year,  eight  or  ten  thousand  camels  in  the  Syrian  deserts,  of 
which  the  greater  number  are  brought  there  by  dealers  from 
Nedjd.  They  use  them  in  propagating  the  breed  of  Turkman 
camels  called  Mam. 

No  country  in  the  east  is  so  remarkable  for  the  rapid  propa- 
gation of  camels  as  Nedjd,  during  years  of  fertility.  The 
Nedjd  cameb  are  likewise  less  susceptible  of  epidemic  diseases 
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(and  especialty  the  X^'iim,  which  is  much  dreaded  in  various 
quarters  of  the  desert)i  than  any  others;  and  on  that  account 
principally  they  are  preferred  by  the  Bedouins,  who  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Arabia  repair  to  Nedjd  that  they  may  re- 
new their  flocks. 

Among  the  Bedouins,  female  camels  are  always  more  es* 
teemed  and  dearer  than  the  males.  In  Syria  and  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  camels  are  chiefly  wanted  for  their  strength 
in  bearing  heavy  loads,  the  males  are  most  valued.  The  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages  of  Nedjd  ride  only  she- 
camels  on  their  joumies,  because  these  support  thirst  better 
than  the  males ;  but  the  Bedouins  generally  prefer  he-camels 
for  riding.  The  common  load  of  an  Arabian  camel  is  from 
four  to  five  hundred  pounds  upon  a  short  journey,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds  on  a  journey  of  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  camels  employed  between  Djidda  and  Tayf  in 
the  year  1814,  or  1815,  for  carrying  provisions  to  Mohammed 
Aly,  had  loads  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  well-fed  and  well-watered  Egyptian  camels  are  equal  in 
strength  to  the  Anadolian ;  those  of  the  largest  size  at  Cairo  will 
carry  three  bales  of  coflTee,  or  fifteen  hundred  weight,  from  the 
town  to  the  water  side,  about  three  miles  distant.  From  Cairo 
to  Suez,  the  same  camels  will  carry  ten  hundred  weight ;  and 
that  space  is  a  journey  of  three  days.  The  longer  the 
journey  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  fewer  wells  to  be  found  on 
the  way,  the  lighter  are  the  loads.  The  Darfur  camels  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  size  and  great  strength  in  bearing  fatigue 
under  heavy  loads;  in  this  latter  quality  they  surpass  all  the 
camels  of  North-Eastem  Africa.  Those  which  accompany  the 
Darfur  caravan  to  Egypt,  are  seldom  loaded  with  more  than 
four  quintals.  The  Senn&r  camels  generally  carry  three  and 
a  hall,  and  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Darfur. 

The  capability  of  bearing  thirst  varies  considerably  among 
the  different  races  of  camels.  The  Anadolian,  accustomed  to 
cold  climates,  and  countries  copiously  watered  on  all  sides, 
must,  every  second  day,  have  its  supply  of  water  ;  and  if  this 
be  withheld  in  summer-time  until  the  third  day,  on  a  journey, 
the  camel  often  sinks  under  the  privatbn.  During  the  winter, 
in  Syrian  latitudes  and  in  the  Northern  Arabian  desert,  camels 
very  seldom  drink  unless  when  on  a  journey ;  the  first  succu- 
lent herbs  sufficiently  moisten  their  stomachs  at  that  season  of 
the  year.    In  summer-time  the  Nedjd  camel  roust  be  watered 
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on  the  eveniog  of  every  fourth  day ;  a  longer  exposure  to  dmt 
OQ  a  journey  would  probabty  be  fatal  to  hint. 

I  believe  that  aU  over  Arabia  four  whole  days  oonstitote  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  camels  can  stretch  their  capabilily  of 
enduring  thirst  in  summer ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  shonid 
be  compelled  to  thirst  longer,  for  there  is  no  territory  h  the 
rout  of  any  traveller  crossing  Arabia  where  wells  are  farther  dis- 
taot  than  a  iourney  of  three  entire  days,  or  three  and  a  half. 
In  case  of  absolute  necessity,  an  Arabian  camel  might  perhaps  go 
five  days  without  drinking,  but  the  traveller  must  never  reckon 
upon  such  an  extraordinary  circumstance ;  and  after  the  cam- 
el has  gone  three  whole  days  without  water,  it  shows  moDifest 
signs  oT  great  distress. 

The  indigenous  Elgyptian  camels  are  less  qualified  to  endure 
fatigue  than  any  others  that  I  know  :  being  from  their  birth 
well  watered  and  fed  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  thinr 
are  but  little  accustomed  to  journies  in  the  desert  of  any  consitH 
erable  length  ;  and  during  the  pilgrims'  march  to  Mekka,  sev- 
eral of  them  daily  perish.  There  are  not,  of  any  race,  camek 
that  bear  thirst  more  patiently  than  those  of  Darfor.  The  car- 
avans coming  from  that  country  to  Egypt,  must  travel  nine  or 
ten  days' journies  on  a  rout  which  does  not  fumisb  avf  water; 
and  over  this  extent  of  ground  they  often  pass  daring  the  heatt 
of  summer.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  camels  die  upon  the 
toad,  and  no  merchant  undertakes  such  an  expedition  without  a 
couple  of  spare  camels  in  reserve ;  but  the  greater  number 
reach  Egypt.  There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  an 
Arabian  camel  could  ever  perform  such  a  journey,  and  still 
less  a  Syrian  or  Egyptian.  The  cameb  in  most  parts  of  Afrie» 
are  more  hardy  than  the  Arabian. 

Although  I  have  often  heard  anecdotes  related  of  Arabs  who 
on  their  long  journies  were  frequently  reduced  to  the  utmosl 
distress  by  want  of  water,  yet  I  never  understood  that  a  camel 
had  been  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  supply  m  its 
stomach.  Without  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  of  such' a 
circumstance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  can  have  ooeui^ 
red  but  very  seldom ;  indeed  the  last  stage  of  thirst  rendefs  a 
traveller  so  unwilling  and  unable  to  support  the  exertion  of 
walking,  that  he  continues  his  journey  on  the  back  of  htscaoKal 
in  hopes  of  finding  water,  rather  thaa  expose  himself  lo  certain 
destructbn  by  kiUing  the  serviceable  creature.  I  have  firo- 
queotly  sqoq  camels  skiughtered,  but  never  diseovered  io  the 
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flkunaefaB  of  aojr,  except  those  which  had  been  watered  oq  the 
same  day,  a  copious  supply  of  water.  The  Darfar  cararaos 
are  often  reduced  to  iocredible  sufibrioes  by  waot  of  water ; 
vet  they  never  have  resorted  to  the  expedieDt  above  meotioned. 
It  may  perhaps  be  practised  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  but  it 
seeniB  uoicnowo  in  Arabia;  nor  have  I  ever  heard,  either  in 
Ajabia  or  Nubia,  that  camel's  urine  mixed  with  water  was  used 
to  aUay  the  creature's  thirst  ia  cases  of  extreme  distress. 

What  is  called  io  Egypt  and  Africa  hedjnuj  and  in  Arabia 
ddonlf  (both  terms  signifying  the  caniek  trained  for  riding,) 
is  in  fact  the  same  race  with  the  heavy  carrying  beast,  distio* 
guiabed  from  the  latter  only  as  a  hunter  is  from  a  coach-horse. 
Whenever  an  Arab  perceives  in  one  of  his  young  camels  any 
indication  of  its  being  small  and  extremely  active,  he  trainSyit 
for  the  purposes  of  riding :  and>if  it  be  a  female,  he  takes  care 
to  match  her  with  a  fine  well-bred  male.  For  the  temporary 
use  of  a  male  camd  on  such  occasions  the  price  is  one  dollar, 
amone  the  Arabian  Bedouins ;  being  the  same  price  that  is 
paid  tor  the  similar  services  of  a  hired  stallion.  Tlie  breeds 
which  I  have  mentiooed  are  those  of  heavy  transport  camels, 
as  well  as  the  lighter  kind  destined  for  the  saddle. 

In  Arabia,  the  best  camels  for  riding,  those  of  the  most  swift 
aod  easy  trot,  are  said  to  be  b  the  province  of  Oman.  The 
deUul  el  OmdnVy  is  celebrated  ia  all  the  songs  of  the  Arabs. 
While  I  was  at  Djidda,  Mohammed  Aly  Paslia  received  two  of 
those  camels  as  a  present  from  the  Imfim  of  M askat ;  they  were 
soat  by  sea.  Io  their  appearance  it  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  other  Arabian  camels ;  their 
legs,  however,  were  somewhat  more  straight  and  slender ;  hot 
there  was  in  their  eyes  a  noble  expressioo,  and  something  io 
ibe  whole  deportment,  bv  which,  among  all  animals,  the  gener- 
ous nay  be  dbtinguished  from  the  common  breed.  Of  other 
delotdi  in  Arabia,  the  breeds  most  esteemed  are  those  belonging 
to  the  tribes  of  Howeytat,  of  Sebaa  (an  Aeneze  family),  and 
of  Sberarat.  Ia  North-Eastern  Africa,  where  the  deloul  is 
called  hedjeinf  the  Sennar  breed  and  that  of  the  Nubian  Be- 
douins are  oMicb  preferred  to  any  othera  for  ridingi  The  Dar- 
finr  eannrls  are  by  much  too  heavy  to  be  used  as  hedjeins  for 
the  purposes  of  saddle-riding. 

The  good  Nubian  hedjeios  are  so  very  docile,  and  have  so 
swift  and  pleasant  an  amble,  that  they  supply  the  want  of  horses 
better  than  any  other  camels ;   most  of  them  are  whitish.    In 
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swiftness  they  surpass  any  of  the  varioos  camds  that  I  hawe 
seen  throughout  those  parts  of  the  east. 

The  name  onhary  ^implying  a  camel  that  traveb  io  one  day 
a  ten  days'  journey)  is  known  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  io- 
credible  stories  are  related  concerning  a  race  of  camels  that 
were  accustomed  to  perform  very  wonderful  expeditions.  I 
have  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  ever  existed  but  io  the  im- 
agination of  fanciful  Bedouins.  Were  I  to  repeat  the  tales  of 
Arabian  and  Nubian  Bedouins  on  this  subject,  the  circiinastao- 
ces  would  appear  similar  to  those  which  too  credulous  travellers 
report  of  the  Barbary  camels,  or  a  particular  breed  of  tbem ; 
circumstances  which  I  shall  never  believe  until  they  can  be  as- 
certained beyond  doubt,  and  proved  to  be  facts.  Ao  Ababde 
Bedouin  told  me  once,  at  Assouan,  that  his  grandfather  weot  oo 
some  occasion  from  that  place  in  one  day  to  Siout,  a  joumej  of 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  and  that  the  camel  which 
had  performed  such  an  expedition,  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree fatigued.  But  I  never  could  positively  ascertain  ao  In- 
stance of  greater  swiftness  than  what  I  shall  immediately  meotioo, 
and  am  persuaded  that  very  few  camels  in  Egypt  or  Nubia  are 
capable  of  such  an  exertion. 

The  greatest  performance  of  a  hedjein  that  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge,  satisfactorily  ascertained  on  credible  authority,  is 
that  of  a  camel  belonging  to  a  Mamelouk  Bey  of  Esne,  io  Up- 
per Egypt,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  JSishareio  chief  tor 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars.  This  camel  was  to  go 
for  a  wager,  in  one  day  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  from  Esoe 
to  Genne  and  back  again,  the  whole  distance  being  equal,  to  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  It  arrived  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  a  village  sixteen  miles  distant  from 
Esne,  where  its  strength  failed,  after  having  travelled  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  in  eleven  hours,  and  twice  passed 
over  the  Nile  in  a  ferry-boat ;  this  passage  across  the  river  re- 
quiring at  least  twenty  minute's.  A  good  English  trotting  mare 
could  do  the  same,  or  perhaps  more,  but  probably  not  io  such 
a  warm  climate  as  that  of  Egypt.  Without  so  much  forced  ex- 
ertbn,  that  camel  would  probably  have  gone  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  or  even  two  hundred  miles*  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours ;  which,  according  to  the  slow  rate  of 
caravan-travelling,  might  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  ten  days' 
jouroies ;   therefore,  the  boast  above  mentkmed,  of  performiog 
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ajoaroejr  often  days  in  one  day  may  not  appear  altogether  ex- 
travagant. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  any  beast  capable  of  run- 
ning ten  times,  for  an  entire  day,  as  a  man  could  go  on  foot  du- 
ring the  same  space  of  time ;  and  the  swiftness  of  a  camel  never 
approaches,  for  short  distances,  even  to  that  of  a  common  horse. 
Tioe  gallop  of  a  camel  (which  is  not  that  quadruped's  natural 
pace)  it  can  never  sustain  above  half  an  hour,  and  its  forced  ex- 
ertion in  galloping  never  produces  a  degree  of  speed  equal  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  horse.  The  forced  trot  of  a  camel  is  not  so 
contrary  to  his  nature,  and  he  will  support  it  for  several  hours 
without  evincing  many  symptoms  of  being  distressed.  But  even 
of  that  forced  trot  I  must  here  remark,  that  it  is  much  less  ex- 
peditious than  the  same  pace  of  a  moderately  good  horse,  and 
I  believe  that  the  rate  oi  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  celerity  in  trotting  that  the  very  best  hedjein  can  accom- 
plish ;  it  may  perhaps  gallop  at  fullest  speed  eight  or  even  nine 
miles  in  half  an  hour,  but  it  cannot  support  so  violent  an  exer- 
tion for  any  longer  time. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  extreme  celerity  that  the  hedjeins  or 
delouls  are  distinguished,  however  surprising  may  be  the  stories 
related  on  that  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  But 
they  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  quadrupeds  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  carry  their  rider  during  an  uninterrupted  jour- 
ney of  several  days  and  nights,  when  they  are  allowed  to  perse- 
vere in  their  own  favourite  pace,  which  is  a  kind  of  gentle  and 
easy  /amble,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  or  five  miles  and  a 
half  in  the  hour.  To  describe  this  pleasant  ambling  pace,  the 
Arabs  say  of  a  good  deloul,  *<  His  back  b  so  soft  that  you  may 
drink  a  cup  of  cofl!ee  while  you  ride  upon  him."  At  the  rate 
above  mentioned,  if  properly  fed  every  evening  (or  in  case  of 
emergency  onlv  once  in  two  days),  the  strong  camel  will  con- 
tinue ambling  for  five  or  six  days.  I  know  of  camels  that  went 
from  Baghdad  to  Sokhne  (in  the  desert  of  Aleppo)  within  the 
space  of  five  days.  This  is  a  caravan  journey  of  twenty-one 
days.  Messengers  sometimes  arrive  at  Aleppo  on  the  seventh 
day  after  they  bsYe  left  Baghdad,  distant  a  journey  of  twenty- 
five  days,  according  to  the  common  calculatbn ;  and  I  have 
known  couriers  go  from  Cairo  by  land  to  Mekka  (forty-five 
days*  usual  journies)  in  eighteen  days,  without  even  changing 
their  camels. 

The  first  thing  about  which  an  Arab  is  solicitous  respecting 
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bis  camel,  when  going  to  undertake  a  long  joarney,  a  the  honip. 
Should  he  find  this  well  furnished   with  fat,  the  Arab  know 
that  his  camel  will  endure  considerable  fatigue  even  with  a  verj 
moderate  allowance  of  food,  because  he  believes  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabic  saying,  «  The  camel,  dor.ng  *e  time  of  *« 
expedition,  will  feed  upon  the  fet  of  its  own  .hunip.       !««  »« 
is,  that  as  soon  as  the  hump  subsides,  the  camel  begins  to  dwirt 
from  much  exertion,  and  gradually  yields  to  fatigue.    AKera 
lone  journey  the  creature  almost  loses  the  hump,  and  it  requires 
three  or  four  months  of  re^e  and  copious  nourisbroeotto  m- 
tore  it ;  which,  however,  does  not  take  place  until  long  alter  tne 
other  parts  of  the  body  have  been  replenished  with  flesh,    r  w 
animals  exhibit  so  rapid  a  conversion  of  food  into  fat,  ascameB. 
A  few  days'  rest  and  plentiful  nourishment  produce  a  visioie 
augmentation  of  flesh,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  «ys  Mi- 
ployed  in  travelling  without  food  reduce  the  creature  ■•«"<»««»• 
mediately  to  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  excepting  the  hump, 
which  resUts  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  starvation  "««:'» l?"?*- 
If  a  camel  has  reached  the  full  degree  of  fatness,  his  hump 
■  assumes  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  extending  '»•>««  °^!3i 
tire  hack,  and  occupying  altogether  one  fourth  of  the  creatiwei 
whole  body.    But  none  of  this  description  are  ever  seen  ma* 
ttvated  districts,  where  camels  are  always,  more  or  los,  flOi««o 
to  work.    They  are  only  found  among  the  weahhv  Bedouiw* 
the  interior  of  the  desert,  who  keep  whole  herds  of  camels  mew- 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  breed,  and  seldom  WW 
inore  than  a  few  of  the  herd  to  labour.     In  spring  tim^  turn 
camels,  having  been  fed  for  a  couple  of  months  upon  the  tender 
verdure,  Increase  so  much  in  fat,  that  they  no  longer  «efflw- 
looging  to  that  species  of  the  hard-labouring,  caravan  or  peas«» 

*°  After  the  fore  teeth  of  the  camel  have  reached  thwrjoj 
length,  the  first  pair  of  back  teeth  appear  inthebegraning  «  w 
sixth  year:  but  two  years  more  must  cSapse  before  tuey  ww" 
their  greatest  sire.  Early  in  the  eighth  year  the  second  pair  « 
back  teeth,  standing  behind,  and  ouiie  separate  from  the  «nw 
teeth,  make  their  appearance ;  and  when  they  are  <»nV«*^ 
the  tenth  year,  the  third  and  last  pair  push  forward,  and, «" 
the  former,  grow  for  two  years.  The  camel,  theretwe,  w» .■» 
completed  its  full  growth  before  the  twelfth  year,  and  then  «■ 
called  rds.  To  know  the  age  of  a  camel  under  that  pen?*  "" 
iMck  tpatfa  are  always  ihspe««i.    The  camd  lures  ••  W8  « 
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forty.  yeMg;  but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  bis  activity  begios  to 
fail,  aod  he  is  no  looger  capable  of  eoduriog  much  fatigue*  If 
a  camel  that  has  passed  bis  sixteenth  year  become  lean,  the 
Arabs  say  that  he  cap  never  be  again  rendered  fat ;  and  in  that 
case  they  generally  sell  him  at  a  low  price  to  the  peasants,  who 
feed  their  cattle  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert. 

The  common  hedjein  saddle  in  Egypt  (very  slightly  differing 
from  a  horae-saddle)  is  called  ghabeit.  The  hediein  saddle  of 
the  Nubians,  imported  likewise  into  Egypt,  andf  very  neatly 
worked  in  leather,  is  called  gissa.  The  pack-saddle  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant,  different  from  that  of  the  Arabians  and  Syri- 
ans, is  called  skaghtmr.  (From  this  word  the  Arabians  derive 
an  opprobrk)us  appellation,  which  they  bestow  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian peasants,  whom  they  style  shaghaore.)  The  pack-saddles 
<tf  the  Libyan,  Nubian,  and  Upper  Egyptian  Bedouins  are  call- 
ed Hawfe^  and  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Arabians. 

The  deloul  saddle  is,  throughout  every  part  of  Arabia,  called 
sheddd.  The  asses  in  Hedjaz  are  saddled  with  the  iheddd, 
differing  only  in  proportk>nable  size  from  that  used  with  the  de- 
loul. 

In  Hedjas  the  name  odhebrye  is  given  to  a  kind  of  palanquin, 
having  a  seat  made  of  twisted  straw,  about  five  feet  in  length, 
wbkh  is  placed  across  the  saddle  of  the  camel,  with  ropes  fas- 
tened to  it.  On  its  four  sides  are  slender  poles,  joined  above 
by  cross  bars,  over  whksh  either  mats  or  carpets  are  placed,  to 
shade  the  traveller  from  the  sun.  This  among  the  natives  of 
Hediaz  is  the  favourite  vehicle  for  travelling,  because  it  admits 
of  their  stretching  themselves  at  full  length,  .and  sleeping  at 
pleasure* 

Similar  machines  of  the  palanquin  kind,  but  on  a  shorter  and 
narrower  scale,  are  placed  lengthwise  on  both  sides  of  the  cam- 
el's saddle,  and  then  called  shekdef.  One  person  sits  in  each 
of  them,  but  they  do  not  allow  of  bis  stretching  out  at  full  length. 
Both  of  these  shekdefs  are  covered,  likewise,  with  carpets 
thrown  across ;  and  this  vehicle  is  principally  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  women. 

Different  from  that  is  the  iahi  rodn  (or  rather  iakht  ravdn^ 
as  the  Persians,  from  whom  the  term  is  borrowed,  call  it) ;  a 
litter  carried  by  two  camels,  one  before,  and  the  other  behind. 
In  this  kind  of  vehicle  the  great  pilgrims  travel :  but  it  is  more 
frequently  used  by  the  Turks  than  by  the  Arabians. 
It  is  the  fashkNi  in  Egypt  to  shear  the  hedjein  as  ctesely  as  a 
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sbeep  is  shorn  ;  and  this  is  done  merely  from  a  ndCiOD  that  k 
improTes  the  beast's  appearance.  The  French,  during  their 
occupation  of  Egypt,  had  established  a  corps  of  about  five  hun- 
dred camel-riders,  whom  they  selected  from  thenumber  of  tbev' 
most  brave  and  excellent  soldiers,  and  by  means  of  whom  they 
succeeded  in  checking  the  Bedouins.  Many  horsemen  among 
the  troops  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  have  been  ordered  by  him  to 
keep  hedjeins ;  and  bis  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  has  about  two  hun- 
dred of  his  men  mounted  in  that  manner. 

The  hedjeins  of  Egypt  are  guided  by  a  string  attached  to  a 
nose-ring.  Those  of  Arabia  are  very  seldom  perforated  in  the 
nose;  and  are  more  obedient  to  the  short  stick  of  the  rider  than 
to  the  bridle. 

The  Arab  women,  on  all  occasions,  make  a  great  display  in 
the  fitting-out  of  their  camel-saddle.  A  woman  of  Nedjd  would 
think  herself  degraded,  were  she  to  ride  upon  any  other  than  a 
black  camel ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  lady  of  the  Aenezes  much 
prefers  a  grey  or  white  camel. 

The  practice  of  moimting  upon  camels  small  swivel-guns, 
which  turn  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  is  not  known  in 
Egypt.  I  have  seen  them  in  Syria ;  and  they  appear  to  be 
common  in  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad.  Although  of  little  real 
service,  yet  against  Arabs  these  small  swivel-guns  are  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  appropriate  weapon,  more  adapted  to  inspire  them 
with  terror  than  the  heaviest  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  price  of  a  camel  is  found  to  vary  in  almost  every  place : 
thus,  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
provisions,  the  price  of  the  same  camel  may  fluctuate  from  twelve 
to  forty  dollars.  A  good  dromedary,  or  hedjein,  from  Nubia, 
sometimes  will  cost  at  Cairo  eighty  dollars.  In  Hedjaz  very 
high  prices  are  paid  for  camels ;  fifty  and  sixty  dollars  are  some- 
times given  for  a  deloul  of  the  most  common  kind.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  in  Nedjd  for  delouls  of  the  first  quality. 
Saoud  has  been  known  to  pay  as  much  as  three  hundred  doUars 
for  an  Om&n  camel. 

The  Arabs  distinguish  in  their  camels  various  defects  and 
vices,  that  very  much  affect  their  value.  The  principal  defect 
is  called  el  asaab  ;  this  is  the  camel's  fetlock  ;  and  they  regard 
it  as  incurable,  and  a  proof  or  great  weakness.  The  next  is  el 
fekeh^  a  strong  tremor  in  the  hind  legs  of  the  camel  when  it 
couches  down,  or  rises  up :  this,  likewise,  is  consklered  as  a 
proof  of  weakness.    El  ierrar^  ulcerations  below  the  chest ;  el 
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Adklf  dfiihoura^  and  mimy  others.  Most  of  the  caravan  cain- 
eb  are  broken-winded  (or  sedrek  kktni^dn)  from  excessive  fa- 
tigue, and  the  carrying  of  too  heavy  loads.  When  this  circum- 
stance occurs,  the  Arabs  cauterise  the  camel's  chest.  They  re- 
sort also  to  the  same  process,  cautery,  in  cases  of  wounds  on 
the  camePs  hump,  and  of  injuries  frequently  occasbned  by  bad 
pack-saddles,  and  burdens  of  too  great  weight.  Towards  the 
close  of  a  long  journey  scarcely  any  evening  passes  without  the 
cauterising  operation,  yet  the  next  morning  the  load  is  placed 
again  upon  the  part  so  recently  burnt :  but  no  degree  of  pain 
induces  the  generous  camel  to  refuse  the  load,  or  throw  it  on 
the  ground.  It  cannot,  however,  be  forced  to  riset  if  from  hun- 
ger or  excessive  fatigue  its  surength  has  failed. 

XII.  Locusts. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  my  different  journals,  that  these  de- 
structive creatures  are  found  in  Egypt,  all  along  the  river  Nile 
as  far  as  Sennar,  in  the  Nubian,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Arabian 
deserts.  Those  that  I  have  seen  in  Upper  Egypt  came  all  from 
the  north ;  those  that  I  saw  in  Nubia  were  all  said  to  have  come 
from  Upper  Egypt.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  such  parts  of  Af- 
rica are  not  the  native  places  of  the  locusts.  In  the  year  1813, 
they  devoured  the  whole  harvest  from  Berber  to  Shendy  in  the 
Black  countries ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  same  year  I  had  seen 
whole  flights  of  them  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  are  particu- 
larly injurk>us  to  the  palm-trees,  xhese  they  strip  of  every  leaf 
and  green  particle,  the  trees  remaining  like  skeletons  with  bare 
branches. 

In  Arabia  the  locusts  are  known  to  come  invariably  from  the 
East,  and  the  Arabs  accordingly  say  that  they  are  produced  by 
the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  province  of  Nedjd  is  par- 
tk^ularly  exposed  to  their  ravages ;  they  overwhelm  it  sometimes 
to  such  a  degree,  that  having  destroyed  the  harvest  they  pene- 
trate by  thousands  into  the  private  dwellings,  and  devour  what- 
ever they  can  find,  even  the  leather  of  the  water  vessels.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  those  locusts  which  come  from  the  East  are 
not  considered  so  formidable,  because  they  only  fix  upon  trees, 
and  do  not  destroy  the  seed  ;  but  they  soon  give  birth  to  a  new 
brood,  and  it  is  the  young  locusts,  before  they  are  sufficiently 
grown  to  fly  away,  that  consume  the  crops.  According  to  gen- 
eral report,  the  locusts  breed  as  often  as  three  times  h  the  year. 
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The  Bedouins  who  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  are  fre- 
quently driven  to  despair  by  the  multitudes  of  locusts,  which 
constitute  a  land  plague,  and  a  most  serious  grievance.  These 
animals  arrive  by  way  of  Akaba  (therefore  from  the  East),  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  when  the  Pleiades  are  setting,  according 
to  observations  made  by  the  Arabs,  who  believe  that  the  locusts 
entertain  a  considerable  dread  of  that  constellation.  They  re- 
main there  generally  during  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  days,  and 
then  disappear  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Some  few  are  seen  in  the  course  of  every  year,  but  great 
flights  every  fourth  or  fifth  year ;  such  is  the  general  course  of 
their  unwelcome  visits.  Since  d^e  year  1811,  however,  they 
have  invaded  tbe  peninsula  every  successive  season  for  five 
years,  in  considerable  numbers. 

All  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in 
Nedjd  and  Hedjaz,  are  accustomed  to  eat  the  locusts.  I  have 
seen  at  Afedinah  aiid  Tayf  locust-shops,  where  these  animals 
were  sold  by  measure.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  only  eateo 
by  the  poorest  beggars*  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  locusts  as  an 
article  of  food,  throw  them  alive  into  boiling  water,  with  which 
a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been  mixed ;  after  a  few  minutes  they 
are  taken  out,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  head,  feet,  and  wings 
are  then  torn  off,  the  bodies  are  cleansed  from  tbe  salt  and  per- 
fectly dried ;  after  which  process  whole  sacks  are  filled  with 
tbem  by  the  Bedouins.  They  are  sometimes  eaten  broiled  in 
butter;  and  they  often  contribute  materials  for  a  breakfast,  when 
spread  over  unleavened  bread  mixed  with  butter. 

It  may  here  seem  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  all  the  Be- 
douins with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  in  Arabia,  those  of 
Sinai  alone  do  not  use  the  locusts  as  an  article  of  food. 


Art.  VI.    LiTEBART  Notices,  etc. 

I.  Modern  HArtw  JUanuscripu.    From  Henderson's  Traveb 

in  Russia,  p.  206  sq. 

On  my  return  through  Dubno,*  I  stopped  a  few  hours  in  or- 
der to  visit  some  of  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  inhabited. 

*  Dubno  is  not  far  firom  Ostrog,  in  the  government  of  Volbynia. — 
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Their  aumber  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000,  and  many  of 
them  appear  to  be  in  affluent  circumstances.  They  have  a 
great  number  of  synagogues ;  the  principal  one  of  which  I  found 
gready  resembling  our  oldest  Seceding  JMfeeting-houses  in  Scot^ 
land,  having  high  arched  windows,  brass  chandeliers,  and  the 
pulpit,  wainscotting,  doors,  etc.  all  of  unpainted  wood.  In  the 
ark  of  this  synagogue  were  preserved  several  beautiful  copies  of 
the  law,  some  written  with  large,  and  others  with  smaller  char* 
acters.  I  here  made  inauiry,  as  I  did  in  other  places,  relative 
to  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  (bund  none  of 
any  great  age.  Tiie  fact  is,  when  no  longer  fit  for  public  use 
in  the  synagogue,  instead  of  being  sold,  or  kept  as  objects  of 
(Curiosity,  they  are  carefully  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  deposited  io 
the  burying-ground,  it  being  deemed  a  roost  heinous  offence  to 
erase  or  obliterate  a  single  letter  of  the  law,  or  expose  it  to  the 
profane  gaze  of  the  Gentiles.  Some  may  smile  at  this  custom 
of  interring  the  Scriptures,  and  regard  it  &s  a  superstitious  veur 
eration  for  the  mere  letter  of  the  word  ;  but  it  must  certainly  be 
viewed  as  praiseworthy,  when  contra^ed  with  the  mamier  in 
which  many  professing  Christians  treat  mutilated  and  woro«otit 
copies  of  the  Bible,  by  using  them  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  waste* 
paper,  in  total  absence  of  reverence  for  that  sacred  name  which 
stands  forth  so  prominently  in  every  page.  How  laudable  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Bible  Society !  Io 
order  to  prevent  defective  copies  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  grocers,  the  Committee  buy  up  all  the  old  Bibles  to  be  found, 
and,  after  endeavouring  to  complete  them  from  each  other,  they 
collect  what  is  no  longer  fit  for  use,  and,  with  becottiing  solem- 
nity, consume  it  in  a  fire  kindled  for  the  purpose. 

Having  expressed  a  wbh  to  obtain  some  Hebrew  manuscriptSi 
my  Jewish  guide  conducted  me  down  a  narrow  kne  to  the 
house  of  a  Sopher^  or  scribe,  whose  employment  consists  in 
multiplying  written  copies  of  the  law,  according  to  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  Hebrew  calligraphy.  His  small  apartment  present- 
ed quite  a  novel  scene  to  my  view.  On  the  table  before  him 
lay  developed  an  accurate  exemplar  from  which  he  was  taking 
bis  copy ;  rolls  of  parchment  were  lying  about  in  every  direc- 
tion :  the  walls  were  hung  with  compasses^  iokbottles,  and  other 
implements ;  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  a  number  of  akjoa 
were  io  a  process  of  preparation  for  the  use  to  whu;h  they  were 
to  be  appropriated.  As  I  entered,  he  k>oked  up  with  all  that 
abeence  and  discomposure  wbk^h  generally  cbaracterisei  those 
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who  are  abruptly  roused  from  the  absorptbn  connected  witb 
deep  study,  or  occupied  about  some  object  requiring  tbe  appli- 
cation of  profound  attention.  Some  remarks,  however,  on  tbe 
nature  of  his  occupation,  interspersed  with  a  few  technical 
phrases  in  Hebrew,  soon  excited  bis  curiosity  ;  and,  laying  aside 
his  pen,  he  readily  entered  into  a  conversation  respecting  his 
business,  and  tbe  difficuhies  inseparable  from  its  proper  and 
conscientious  execution. 

Unlike  other  employments,  that  of  a  Jewish  copyist  absolute- 
ly and  religiously  excludes  all  improvement.  He  is  tied  down 
to  perform  every  part  of  tbe  work  exactly  as  it  was  done  twelve 
or  thirteen  centuries  ago,  at  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
Talmud,  to  the  laws  of  writing  prescribed  in  which,  he  must 
rigidly  conform,  even  in  the  smallest  minutie.  The  skins  to  be 
converted  into  parchment  must  be  those  of  clean  animals ;  and 
it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Jews 
only.  Should  it  be  found  that  any  part  has  been  prepared  by  a 
Goi  (a  name  by  which  Christians  and  all  who  are  not  Jews  are 
designated),  It  is  immediately  thrown  aside  as  unfit  for  use. 
When  ready  they  are  cut  even,  and  joined  together  by  means 
of  thongs  made  of  the  same  material.  They  are  then  regularly 
divided  into  columns,  tbe  breadth  of  which  must  never  exceed 
die  half  of  their  length.  The  ink  employed  in  writing  the  law, 
generally  consists  of  a  composition  made  of  pitch,  charcoal,  and 
hooey,  which  ingredients  are  first  made  up  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  after  having  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of  induration, 
are  dissolved  in  water  with  an  infusion  of  ealb. 

Before  the  scribe  begins  his  task,  and  after  every  intemiptmn, 
he  is  required  to  compose  his  mind,  that  he  may  write  under  a 
sensible  impressk>n  ot  the  sanctity  of  the  words  be  is  transcrib- 
ing. Particular  care  is  taken  that  the  letters  be  all  equally 
formed ;  and  so  supreme  is  tbe  authority  of  antiquity,  that  where 
letters  are  found  in  the  exemplar  of  a  larger  or  smaller  sise 
than  the  rest,  or  such  as  are  turned  upside  down,  or  suspended 
above  tbe  line,  or  where  a  final-shaped  letter  occurs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  word,  these  blunders  are  to  be  copied  with  as  great  fi- 
delity as  any  part  of  the  text.  Is  it  not  passing  strange,  that 
even  Christian  editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  should  have  ser- 
vilely followed  these  Jewish  puerilities?  It  is  well  known  what 
importance  the  genius  of  Rabbinksal  superstition  has  attached  to 
such  anomalies ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  many  of  them  are  inter- 
preted in  a  manner  highly  reproachful  to  the  religbn  of  Christ. 
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For  instaace,  in  Psalm  hax.  14,  the  word  "V^,  '^  from  th« 

wood,"  is  writteo  and  printed  ^^"^ ,  with  the  letter  ain  suspend- 
ed, because  it  is  the  initial  of  the  word  ^9,  "  free,"  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Jews,  of  the  cross ;  while  the  wild  boar  referred 
to  in  the  context,  they  blasphemously  interpret  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  Yet  thb  error  of  transcription  is  printed  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Opitius,  Michaelis,  Van  der  Hooght,  Frey,  Lieusden, 
and  Jahn,  although  corrected  in  Menasseh  Ben  Israel's  edition 
of  1635 ! 

Faults  that  creep  in  during  transcription  may  be  rectified, 
provided  it  be  done  within  the  space  of  thirty  days ;  but  if  more 
time  has  elapsed,  the  copy  is  declared  to  be  posel^  or  forbidden — 
a  word  fb^DD)  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  graven  image, 
which  tne  Israelites  were  taught  to  hold  in  utter  detestation. 
Should  Aleph-Lamed  (bM)  or  Jod-He  (ti^)  be  wrongly  written, 
it  is  unlawlul  to  correct  or  erase  them,  because  they  form  the 
sacred  names ;  nor  is  it  permitted  to  correct  any  of  the  Divine 
names,  except  when  they  are  applied  in  an  inferior  sense.  Of 
this  an  instance  occurs,  Gen.  iii.  5,  where  the  name  Ca^nbtt, 
Eiohinij  is  used  twice.  The  Rabbins,  regarding  it  as  employed 
the  second  time  to  denote  false  objects  of  worship,  permit  its 
erasure ;  but  prohibit  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  as  being 
undeniably  used  of  the  true  God.  When  transcribing  the  incom- 
municable name  TV)11\  Jehovahf  the  scribe  must  continue  writ- 
ing it  until  it  be  finished,  even  although  a  king  should  enter  the 
room  ;  but  if  he  be  writing  two  or  three  of  these  names  combin- 
ed, such  as  ^in*^  niM^se  ^nbfii,  Jehovah  God  of  HostSy  he  is  at 
liberty,  after  having  finished  the  first,  to  rise  and  salute  his  visi- 
tant. Nor  is  the  copyist  allowed  to  begin  the  incommunicable 
name  immediately  after  he  has  dipt  his  pen  in  the  ink ;  when 
be  is  approaching  it,  he  is  required  to  take  a  fresh  supply  when 
proceeding  to  write  the  first  letter  of  the  preceding  word. 

Shackled  by  canons  of  such  exquisite  minuteness,  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Dubno  Scribe  should  exhibit  an 
emaciated  appearance,  and  affix  a  high  price  to  the  productions 
of  his  pen.  For  a  copy  of  the  law,  fairly  written  in  small  char- 
acters, he  asked  ten  louis-d'ors,  and  assured  me  that  he  had 
been  sometimes  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty.  To  the  intrinsic  value 
and  spiritual  beauty  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  he  appeared  totally 
insensible ! 

Turning  round  the  corner  of  a  square,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  an  immense  number  of  books  that  were  lying  open 
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on  the  ground.  Coneeiriog  that  they  wero  exposed  ibr  nle, 
and  finding,  on  reaching  them,  that  tbey  were  Hebrew,  I  eager* 
\j  comiDenced  an  examination  of  the  more  bulky  and  respecta* 
ble  looking  volumes;  but  I  was  soon  undeceivea  by  a  Jew^wbo 
aeemed  to  be  watching  them,  by  whom  I  was  informed,  that  tbey 
belonged  to  the  Synogogue,  and  were  not  to  be  aotd.  Besides 
several  oopies  of  the  Talmud,  there  appeared  to  be  t  complete 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  works  in  Rabbinical  tkeratore* 

11.  Jewkh  Wedding.    IttusiraitQn  ofMaii.  XKV.    From  the 

same,  p.  316. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  [at  Kameoetz  in  PodoUft},  we  were 
stunned  by  the  noise  of  a  procession,  led  on  by  a  band  of  mosi* 
cians  playing  on  tambourines  and  cymbals,  which  passed  our 
windows.  On  inquiry,  we  learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish 
bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  young  friends,  proceeding  to 
the  house  of  the  brule's  father,  in  order  to  convey  her  home  to 
her  future  residence.  In  a  short  time,  tbey  returned  with  socb 
a  profusion  of  lights,  as  quite  illuminated  the  street*  The  bride» 
deeply  veiled,  was  led  ak)ng  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her 
virgins,  each  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  wkh  the  yooog 
men,  sang  and  danced  before  ber  and  the  bridegroom.  Tbe 
scene  presented  us  with  an  occular  illustration  of  tbe  importaal 

erable  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
atthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  the  approprH 
ate  nature  of  tbe  injunctk>n  which  our  Saviour  gives  ue  to  wateb 
and  be  ready,  for  tbe  re-procession  must  have  commenced  im-* 
mediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom*  ' 

in.  Further  Notice  of  the  Karaites.    See  p.  665  above. 

'  We  subjoin  here,  as  an  additional  notice  of  tbe  Earatlee  of 
Taurlda,  the  following  graphio  description  of  their  fortress, 
Sjufut^'Kaife,  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Russian  travel- 
ler, Muriaviev-Apostol.* 

'^  Venice  is  a  city  in  the  water,  Djufut-KalS  a  city  in  tbe  air« 
The  dwellings  of  the  Karaites  bane  like  eagles^  nests  around  the 
summit  of  a  steep  inaccessible  rocK  ;  within,  the  city  is  cleanly 
and  neat ;  its  pavement  is  the  solid  rock.  The  Karaim^  or  noore 
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corraotlfy  thfi  Ktrtkos,  are»  in  their  oiMtonu  and  Isode  of  livings 
Tailars ;  in  tbeir  reiigaon,  Jews,  geouine  Jews,  wbo  bf Ve  pre- 
served (he  Mosaic  law  among  tbein  in  greater  purity  than  aojr 
other  tribe.  Since  the  fourth  century  a  portbn  of  the  Jews 
have  rejected  the  Talmtid  ;  but  ic  was  only  in  the  eighth  oeotu* 
ry  that  this  led  to  a  formal  separation  of  the  sects.  The  Kara- 
ites, under  Aaron  and  Saul,  declared  off  from  the  Rabhinists  ( 
but  tbeir  sect  remained  small ;  and  they  are  estimated  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  at  only  4430.*  They  reiect  the  Kabbala  and  the 
Talmud ;  and  observe  the  Sabbath  still  more  strictly  than  the. 
Rabbinic  Jews.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  more  cleanly,  more 
domestic,  and  ouire  industrious  than  the  latter ;  they  daily  de- 
scend from  their  nests,  wander  into  Baghtchisarai,  folbw  there 
traffic  or  trades,  and  return  at  night  through  wind  and  storm 
back  to  their  nests.  Zion  and  Jehoshaphat,f  the  enjoyments  of 
life  and  the  hopes  of  the  grave,  all  centre  for  them  upon  this 
naked  rock." 

IV.    Oreik  and  Engliih  Lexicon  of  the  JSTew  Teiiam^. 

The  Editor  would  take  this  opportunity  of  accounting  to  the 
public  for  any  apparent  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  abov^ 
named  work,  and  also  of  making  known  some  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  preparatkm  of  it  is  conducted. 

The  work  as  first  published  in  1825,  was,  as  it  professed  to 
be,  mostly  a  translatk>n  of  the  first  edition  of  WabPs  '  Clavis 
Philok>gica  f  although  several  of  the  more  important  articles  were 
rewritten,  and  the  whole  seduknisly  revised.  It  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  Wahl ;  it  was  also  the  first  labour  of  the  translator ;  the 
lexicons  of  Bretschneider  and  Passow  were  not  then  accessi- 
ble. Since  that  time  the  labours  of  eminent  men  abroad  have 
been  given  to  this  subject ;  while  the  lexicography  of  the  Greek 
language  in  general  has  received  a  new  form  from  the  hand  of 
Passow.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  too,  spent  in  this  and 
kindred  studies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  free  access  to  all 
Che  earlier  stores  as  well  as  to  what  has  recently  appeared  in  this 
department,  the  Editor  hopes  that  he  himself  may  be  in  a  better 
situation  to  make  a  work  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science 
and  to  the  wants  of  our  theologians,  tnan  before.  It  was  bis 
first  hope,  that  a  mere  revision  might  suffice ;  so  that  the  new 
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edition,  might  have  appeared  before  the  present  time.  Bat  on  txr 
amination,  be  has  found  it  necessary  to  write  the  whole  anew, 
on  a  plan  more  comprehensive  than  any  of  the  existing  lexicons; 
and  combining  in  ail  cases  a  reference  to  both  the  elements  of 
which  the  New  Testament  idiom  is  composed, — the  common 
dialect  or  later  Gre^k  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jewish  or  He* 
brew  influence  on  the  other.  The  work  is  now  in  press,  and  is 
proceeding  with  all  the  rapidity  which  such  an  undertaking  per- 
mits ;  but  the  writer  will  rejoioe,  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he 
shall  be  able  to  complete  it  in  another  year.  It  is  and  will  be 
the  object  of  bis  daily,  though  not  ungrateful  toil ;  and  not  im- 

?robably  may,  under  God,  become  the  chief  labour  of  bis  life, 
^he  number  of  pages  will  be  very  considerably  enlarged ;  but, 
it  is  hoped,  that  no  increase  of  price  will  be  necessary. 

The  work  was  commenced,  and  has  thus  far  been  constructed, 
upon  the  aeneral  principles  exemplified  in  the  lexicons  of  Ge- 
senius  and  Passow,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  New 
Testament.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of  special 
attention : 

1 .  To  exhibit  the  etymology  of  every  word,  and  assign  its 
primary  signification,  whether  found  in  the  N.  T.  or  not ;  then, 
to  deduce  from  this,  in  logical  order,  all  the  significations  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  but  not  others. 

2.  To  keep  ever  in  view  the  diflference  between  signification 
and  sense ;  and  to  shew  in  each  case  whether  the  apparent 
meaning  of  a  word  arises  from  itself,  or  from  the  influence  of 
the  adjuncts.  In  this  way,  the  multiplicity  of  meanings  given  by 
Schleusner  and  other  lexicographers,  is  greatly  diminished. 

3.  To  shew  by  proper  illustrations  and  references,  in  what 
relatk>n  each  word  stands  to  the  Attic  and  later  Greek,  and  also 
to  the  Sept.  and  Hebrew ;  and  whether  it  is  common  to  all  or 
any  of  these,  or  found  in  none.  A  purely  historical  mode  of 
illustration  is,  of  course,  not  adapted  to  the  New  Testament. 

4.  To  shew  particularly  the  force  and  power  of  the  preposi- 
tions in  composition;  a  point  hilherto  almost  wholly  overlooked. 

5.  To  give  in  every  instance  the  various  construction  of  verbs, 
adjectives,  etc.  with  their  cases  and  other  adjuncts.  Unusual  or 
difficult  constructions,  also,  are  every  where  noted  and  explained. 

6.  To  exhibit,  so  far  as  is  proper  in  a  lexicon,  the  varbus 
forms  and  inflexions  of  words, — and  particularly  any  variety  or 
irregularity  of  form. 

7.  To  make  each  artble,  so  far  as  practicable,  inciade  a  re- 
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ference  to  everjr  p toage  of  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
is  found.  In  this  way  the  lexicon  becomes  almost  a  complete 
New  Testament  Concordance. 

8.  To  bestow  upon  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  all 
the  attention  which  the  limits  of  a  lexicon  permit ;  that  thus  it 
may  in  a  measure  supply  the  place  of  a  more  extended  commen- 
tary upon  the  New  Testament. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  work.  How  far  the  author  may  be 
able  to  succeed  in  it,  will  belong  to  the  theological  public  to 
judge. 

V.  Miscellaneous* 

The  Leipzig  semi-annual  Book-Catalogue  of  July  1,  1834, 
gives  the' titles  of  the  following  works  as  published  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year. 

'  1 .  BiBLTA  Hebraica,  cx  reccnsioue  Hahnii  expressa.  Prae- 
fatus  est  E.  F,  C.  Rosenmueller.  Editio  Stereotypa.  Lips. 
TauchnitZy  large  l2mo.  Pr.  3  rixd.  This  is  a  corrected  reprint 
of  Hahn's  Hebrew  Bible,  in  a  smaller  form. 

2.  On  Isaiah  we  find  the  following  works :  Hitzio,  F.  Der 
Prophet  Jesaja,  iibersetzt  und  ausgelegt,  pp.  680.  Rosbn- 
MuxtiLBR,  Scholia  in  V.  Test.  P.  UI.  Vol.  III.  Etiam  sub  tit. 
Jestgae  Vatic.  annoU  perpeU  Ulustr.  Vol.  IIL  ed.  3.  This 
last  is  a  new  edition  of  Kosenmueller's  third  Vol.  on  Isaiah  in 
his  large  work.    It  is  not  the  Compend,  or  smaller  work. 

3.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  also  the  fruitful  source  of 
commentary  :  Jaeger,  C.  F.  H.  Der  Lehrgehalt  des  Romer- 
Briefs  entwickelt,  pp.  80.  Tiibingen.  Reiche,  Prof,  in  Gottin- 
gen,  Versncb  einer  ausfiihrlichen  Erklarung  des  Briefes  Pauli 
an  die  Romer,  mit  historischen  Einleitungen  und  exegetisch- 
dogmatischen  Excursen.  2  Bde.  Price  4  rixd. 

4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  seems  likewise  at  present 
to  be  the  object  of  special  attention  in  Germany,  no  less  than 
three  new  commentaries  upon  it  being  announced,  viz.  Holz- 
HAUSEN,  Der  Brief  an  die  Epheser  iibersetzt  und  erklart,  pp. 
220.  8vo.  Matthies  Erklarung  des  Briefes  Pauli  an  die 
Epheser,  pp.  200.  8vo.  Ruckert  L.  F.  Der  Brief  Pauli  an 
die  Epheser  erlautert  und  vertheidigt,  pp.  312.  8vo. 

5.  Kalkar  C.  H.  de  Cantico  Deborae,  Jud.  V.  pp.  108. 8vo. 
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«.  OLsxAtwui  Phif*  H.  (KSoigBb.)  Wort  der  VaraOwdligiiiig 
Hkm  dio  SteUuog  das  E? angeliimis  sii  iinserer  Zeit,  pp«  24. 
8vo. 

7.  OLSBAtTsnr  Prof.  J.  (Kiel))  Zor  Topogrtpbie  des  ikeD 
Jerusalenii  pp.  84.  8vo. 

8.  Originis  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  De  La  Rue,  denuo  rec.  C. 
H*  E.  Lommatzscby  Tom.  I— HI.  Berl. 

9.  Rheinwaldi  Prof.  De  pseudodoctoribus  Colossensibus, 
Comm.  exegetico-bist*  pp.  20.  4to. 

10.  ScHNRCKENBURGER  M.  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten 
kanoniscben  Evangeliums;  pp.  176«8vo.  Stuttg. 

'11.  Schneider  P.  J.   Bibliscb-geschichdicbe  DarsteUung 
der  Hebriiiacbeo  Musik*  pp.  120. 8vo.  Bona. 

12.  ScHOTT  und  Winzer,  Comraentarii  in  Eptstolas  N.  T. 
Vol.  I. — Etiam  sub  titulo,  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Tbess.  et  Gal.  com- 
meet  perpeu  iUustr.  H.  A.  Scbolt^  pp.  632,  8vo.  Leipz. 

13.  Frbttao,  O.^  W«  Lexicon  Arabioo*LatinuiD|  Tom.  III. 
Sect.  1 .  i.  e*  tbe  6rst  part  of  the  last  Tolurtie. — Also,  Ckruto- 
mathxa  Arabica  grammatica-bistoriea  in  uaum  scbol.  ex  codieb 
iaeditia  confcripta*  pp.  221.  8fO.  Bodd*^ 

14.  Gesbnius,  de  Bar  Alio  et  Bar  Bahlulo,  lexicogrtpfaiB 
Sjro-Arabicis  ineditis.  pp.  68.  4to. — ^Tbe  eUpenth  edition  of 
his  sroaH  Hebrew  Grammar  has  also  appeared. 

15.  A  second  edition  of  Von  Hammer's  great  work,  <Ge- 
schicbte  des  Osmaniscben  Reiches,'  is  also  in  progress. 

16.  RiTTER  C.  Ueber  das  bistorische  Element  in  der  geo- 
graphiscber  Wissenscbaft,  pp.  60.  4to.  Beri. 

17.  RosT  V.  C.  F.  Kleine  Grammatik  des  Attiscben  Diar 
lects,  pp.  288.  8vo.  Gottiog. 

18.  Schmidt  J.  J.  Grammatik  der  Moogolbchen  Spracbe, 
pp.  384.  8vo.  St.  Petersb.  This  writer  is  the  celebrated  orien- 
tal, or  ratber  Mongol  scholar,  mentbned  on  p.  386  of  this  vol- 
uiDe« 

10.  SfBsoLA,  P.  F.  Nippon,  Arcbiv  zur  Bescbreibung  vod 
Japao,  etc.  (2  Numbers  and  Atlas.)  pp.  600.  (bl.  Price  17} 
rixd.  This  is  the  oooraieoccmeiit  of  toe  great  work  descriptife  of 
Japan  which  we  have  olreadj'  notieed,  Bibl.  Bepoe.  III.  p.  760. 

20.  SuQAAB  Leowen,  ]mt  KMerm  nc  Tii.  Qaismrd 
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S.  T.  P«  in  Tom.  FoL  Ozon.  Lond.  et  Lips.  Pr.  Al{  riz<i^~ 
The  edition  by  Berahardy  of  HaUei  id  2  vols,  quarto,  is  h  pro* 
gress. 

91.  The  third  Volane  or  Section  of  Neandbb's  '  Kircbeo- 
geachichte'  is  io  press,  cooiprisiog  the  period  from  A.  D.  510tx> 
A.  D.  813|  10  one  part  or  ▼oliune.-— His  *  Histonr  of  the  Apoe* 
folic  Age/  is  aonouoced  as  being  in  a  course  of  traoslatioe  m 
England* 


Abt.  Vn.    FoiteiON  CoBKCsrONDBirce. 

In  closing,  as  we  here  do,  our  editorial  labours,  we  are  happj 
in  beiue  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  subjoioed  extracts  of 
letters  irom  Christian  friends  abroad.  The  excellent  catholic 
spirit  which  they  breathe,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  responded  to 
in  full  by  the  American  churches.  To  the  Editor  himself,  also, 
it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  learn,  by  such  a  voice  from  a  re- 
mote quarter  of  the  gfebCi  that  hb  own  labours  have  not  been 
wholly  in  vain. — ^Eo. 

I.  ExiMets  from  a  Utter  to  the  Editor  from  the  Rev.  W.  H* 
Pbabcb,  Member  o^  ike  Englitk  Boptiii  Meeion  at  CaU 
eutta. 

Calcutta,  26tb  Makcs,  1831, 
Mr  nxAK  Sim, 

To  a  benevolent  mind  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  than  the 
conviction,  that  its  labours  are  extensively  beneficial.  Under 
this  impression,  you  will  bear  with  pleasure  that  on  the  shores 
of  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  by  Missionaries  of  another  denomi- 
nation and  of  a  different  nation,  your  labours  as  Editor  of  the 
Biblical  Repository  are  known  and  appreciated.  Having  some- 
time since  procured,  through  an  unknown  bot  valued  friend,  aB 
the  numbers  of  this  work  as  far  as  published,  I  have  feh  io  it  a 
great  degree  of  interest*  The  design  and  the  execotwn  cannot 
but  commend  themselves  to  every  biblical  student ;  while  the 
work  ispeciiluir/y  valuable  to  Hissbnaries  like  ourselves  engaged 
b  preparing  transtatiooa  of  the  aacred  oracles  for  the  use  of 
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beatheo  nations.    May  it  be  long  continued  and  vigoroasljr  sup- 
ported ! 

•  •  •  • 

I  have  not  time  to  allude  particularly  to  the  state  of  missioDS 
here.  Id  individual  conversions  we  are  not  making  much  pro- 
gress ;  in  general  impression  throughout  the  country,  Christian- 
ity is  rapidly  advancing.  Wegready  need  more  labourers;  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  welcome  more  American  brethren,  be 
they  of  what  denomination  they  may,  to  fellowship  in  our  ex- 
ertions and  success. 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  forward,  by  this  conveyance,  a  letter 
from  a  most  intelligent  and  benevolent  gentleman,  possessed  of 
much  influence,  recommending  your  Board  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion in  Ajmere.  This,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  this  vast 
country  under  British  authority,  is  now  accessible  to  Christian 
JMissiooaries  of  all  denominations  or  nations ;  and  I  hazard  noth- 
ing in  saying,  that  to  our  Government  and  to  most  of  the  native 
Princes  around  us,  the  fact  of  sustaining  the  missionary  charac- 
ter has  now  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  any 
one  in  the  great  work  of  national  education,  which  is  commencing 
all  around  us. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  ranking  among  my  dearest  friends  sev- 
eral students  of  Andover  and  Princeton,  as  well  as  our  own 
seminaries ;  and  shall  be  truly  rejoiced  to  receive  under  our 
roof,  in  progress  to  their  respective  stations,  many  more  from 
these  excellent  Institutions.  Pray  make  my  respects  accepta- 
ble to  the  instructors  at  Andover,  (unknown  they  are,  yet  be- 
loved for  their  works'  sake,)  and  present  to  the  students,  espe- 
cially to  those  preparing  for  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  a  mis- 
sionaiy  life,  my  most  aSectionate  regards. 

I  remain, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Tours  most  sincerely, 

W.  H.  P£ARCE. 


II.  Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Prof.  Neander 
of  the  University  of  Berlin.     Translated  from  the  German. 

Berlin,  Jult  6, 1834. 
Mt  Dear  Friend, 

It  was  very  pleasing  to  me,  after  having  been  so  long  without 
any  external  connexion  with  you,  to  receive  some  intelligence 
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directly  from  your  qwn  band.  I  tbank  you  heartily  for  the 
numbers  of  tbe  Repository*  I  rejoice  to  see  such  an  iutercourse 
of  mind  and  spirit  set  on  foot  between  tbe  United  States  and 
Germany.  Indeed,  Christianity  is  doubtless  to  become  tbe  ele- 
ment of  catholic  union  among  all  nations ;  and  one  of  the  de* 
lightrul  signs  of  the  times  is,  that  it  already  begins  to  manifest 
itself  as  such.  I  rejoice  also  in  the  free  and  pious  evangelical 
spirit,  which  shews  itself  among  your  young  theologians. 
•  •  •  • 

Here  with  us  the  old  and  the  new  stand  in  manifold  contrast 
and  conflict  with  each  other;  out  of  which  it  is  reserved  for  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  build  up  the  higher  unity,  upon  the  one  only 
foundation,  Christ.  O,  that  this  one  foundation,  in  the  midst  of 
all  diflferences,  might  ever  secure  constant  love  and  commu- 
nion !  You  will  have  beard  of  tbe  death  of  that  great  roan, 
Scbleiermacber,  which  makes  an  epoch  among  us.  The  man- 
ner of  his  christian  departure,  so  edifying  to  all,  was  the  seal 
of  that  which  animated  his  life  ;  and  served  as  a  confutation  to 
some  zealous  partisans,  who  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  bim 
as  a  Christian.  He  was  a  greatJnstrument  of  God,  in  Germany, 
in  forming  a  point  of  transition  from  unbelief  to  belief,  and  in 
preparing  tbe  way  for  an  epoch  of  new  developement  in  theolo- 
gy, the  consequences  of  which  may  probably  extend  themselves 
beyond  the  ocean, — ^a  new  epoch,  which,  in  contrast  both  with 
tbe  old  Scholastics  and  the  later  Rationalism,  stmll  set  theolo- 
gy free  from  the  fetters  of  school- wisdom.  This  new  creation 
it  remains  for  the  future  to  unfold.  May  He,  who  alone  is  able, 
bring  it  both  here  and  there  to  a  glorious  accomplishment,  when 
the  hour  destined  by  Him  shall  have  arrived  !  The  church  and 
the  world  are  in  tbe  throes ! 

For  yourself  I  implore  his  richest  blessings,  in  body  and  in 

spirit. 

From  tbe  heart  yours, 

Neander. 


With  these  impressive  views  of  the  respected  Neander,  tbe 
Editor  bids  tbe  readers  of  the  Repository  Farewell  ! 
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A. 

Md'Remuiaif  Memoire  snr  Lao 
Tseu,  97 — opiDion  in  respect  to 
the  name  Jebovab,  97. 

Aenezef  see  Bedoums, 

Mexandrian  School  1— commence- 
ment and  duration,  10 — its  oc- 
casion and  object,  13-^ts  man- 
agement, 13 — advantages  of  its 
location,  15  sq. — support  of  its 
teschers,  70 — its  influence,  22 — 
and  doctrines,  190  sq.  617  sq. 

AnqudU  du  PenwCs  translation  of 
the  Zend  Avesta,  606  sq. 

ddn<^o;M>/og;y,  psychological,  139 — 
doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  617  sq. 

^ohgelicsy  13L 

Jtrdbs^  see  Btdouvns, 

Archaeology  Biblical,  the  study  of 

^  it  recommended  to  the  theolog- 
ical student,  133,  135-— its  ne- 
cessity for  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  the  script^ires,  175. 

AnuMf  56. 

Jirmenian  Literature^  opportunities 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it 
in  Russia,  386— Literary  notice, 
4X5 

Article  Greek,  see  Hints* 

Ascetics^  131. 

AthenagoraSy  25— his  views  on  in- 
spiration, 190— on  the  trinity, 
204  sq.— on  the  nature  of  man, 
617  sq. — on  the  future  state,642. 

Auxiliary  Sciences  for  the  study  of 
Theology,  128  sq. 


B. 

Bedoumif  the  Aenezes  of  Byfia, 
711 — mode  of  encamping,  712 
sq. — food  and  cookery,  714 
sq. — mode  of  eating,  719 — in- 
dustry, 729 — wealth  and  pro- 
perty, 720  sq. — warfare  and  pre- 
datory excursions,  724  sq. 

blood  revenge,  or  Thar,  722  sq. 
— hospitality,  737  sq. — kind  of 
charity  peculiar  to  the  oriental 
nations,  738  sq. — anecdote  of 
Djerba,  sheikh  of  Beni  Sham- 
mar,  739  sq.— treatment  of  fe- 
males, 743  sq. — sagacity  of  the 
Bedouins  in  tracing  footsteps, 
745  sq. — horses,746sq. — where 
the  finest  race  of  Arabian  blood 
horses,  749  sq. — prices,  752 — 
names  of  Arabian  breeds,  752— 
superstition  of  the  Arabs,  at- 
tached to  their  horses,  755^ 
camels,  756  sq. — locusts,  as 
food,  765  sq. 

Bible,  the  only  foundation  of  all 
Christian  theology,  156 — neces- 
sity of  a  free  and  personal  in- 
vestigation, 156  sq. — advanta- 
ges of  an  attentive  study  of  the 
originals,  157  sq. — ^translated  in- 
to Slavonic  by  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius, 349  sq.— editions  of  the 
Old  Slavic  Bible,357— firat  Rus- 
sian Bible,  367  sq. — ^Russian  Bi- 
ble Society,  379  sq. — Dalmatian 
translations  of  the  Bible,  404, 
405.— Vindish  translation,  412-- 
Bohemian  Bibles,  444 — Polish 
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Tersions,  483 — translatioDB  of 
the  Lusatians,  530,  531. 

BtbU  Society^  Russian,  379  sq. 

BUod'Revengty  see  Bedouhuf. 

Bohemian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, merits  and  distinguished 
talent  of  the  nation,  419  sq. — 
finft  settlement  of  the  Tchekhes 
in  Bohemia,430sq.— extent  and 
character  of  the  language,  423 
aq. — first  period  of  its  history, 
425  sq. — second  period,  431  sq. 
third  period,  454  sq. — fourth 
period,  455  sq. — fifth  period, 
459 — ^literary  and  philological 
works,  463,  464. 

Bopp^a  labours  upon  the  Zend 
language,  609. 

BurckhanU,  notes  on  the  Be- 
douins!, 711  sq. 

Bvlgarianif  see  Servians. 

Bummif^e  edition  of  the  Vendidad 
Bade,  606  sq. 

C. 

Camels,  see  Bedouins. 

Casusitry,  131. 

Caiechetieal  School  at  Alexandria, 
1  sq. 

Cateeheties,  133. 

ChampoUionj  letters  firom,  413  sq. 

Charismata,  245  sq. 

Chasidim,  a  Jewish  sect,  663  sq. 

Chinese  name  for  a  trinity,  97. 

Christian  Church  and  Christian 
life  in  connexion  with  the 
church,  as  developed  among 
heathen  Christians,  241  sq. — 
primitive  church,  242  sq. — Cha- 
rismata, 245  sq. — ^gift  of  teach- 
ing,247 — speaking  with  tongues, 
248  sq. — gifts  of  healing,  etc. 
253 — Church  officers  and  teach- 
ers, 254  sq. — Deaconesses,  263 
sq. — choice  of  officers,  264 — 
Festivals  and  the  Lord's  Day, 
266  sq. — Sacraments,  271  sq. 


ChrisHaniiy,  among  the  Heathen, 
275  sq. — first  planting  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  534  sq in  Eng- 
land, 534  sq. — in  Scotland,  539^ 
in  Ireland,  540  sq. — Schools  and 
learning,  546  sq. — ^the  monaste- 
ry of  lona,  552. 

Churehj  see  Christian  Church. 

Clement  qf  JUexandria,  30 — his 
views  on  divine  providence,  200 
>-K>n  the  trinity,  209  sq. — on  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  618  sq.~-on  the  fii- 
ture  state  of  man,  643  sq. 

Commenius,  his  life  and  works^ 
456  sq. 

ConstaneCj  council  of,  435. 

Course  of  theological  study  in 
Leipzig,  127  sq. 

Creation,  doctrines  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  196  sq. 

Croatians,  their  country  and  na- 
tion, 3^)5  sq. — ^their  language  and 
literature,  407  sq. 

Crue^ixionj  time  of  our  Lord's  last 
passover  and,  108  sq. — see  Pas^ 
over, 

CyrU,  inventor  of  the  Slavic  al- 
phabet, 348 — sketch  of  his  life, 
349  sq — what  pans  of  the  Bible 
be  translated,  351  sq. 

D. 

DalmatianSf  see  Servians, 

Duhfmus  the  Blind,  58 — his  views 
on  omnipotence  and  the  nature 
of  God,  194  sq. — on  inspiration, 
191 — on  the  trinity,  238  sq. — on 
the  nature  of  man,  638  sq.— on 
the  future  state,  661. 

DionysiuSy  49 — his  views  on  the 
trinity,  235sq.— on  the  nature 
of  man,  637— on  the  future  state, 
660. 

Djufut  KaU,  666.  See  Karaiies. 

J}ohrovsky%  merits  in  respect  to 
the  Slavic  languages,  346,  347, 
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357, 461  8q.  his  principal  works, 

i0SL 
DogmaHcs,  190, 131. 
DmnegaxCB  Lexicon,  577  sq. 

E. 

Ea^Um  Stem  of  the  Slavic  nations, 
333, 334, 345  sq. 

Egyptf  whether  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  rites  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  Egypt,  90  sq.— opinions  of 
theologians  on  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah, 93  sq. — inscription  on 
the  Saitic  temple  of  Isis,  98  sq. 
'  — Letters  from  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia by  Champollion,  413  sq. 

Esehatology,  doctrines  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  624,  sq. 

Ethics,  Christian,  or  mgral  theol- 
ogy, 130  sq. 

F. 

lYommann^  on  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  Paul  and 
James,  683  sq. 

G. 

Gtography  Sacred,  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  for 
the  right  understanding  of  the 
N.  Testament,  173  sq. 

Citrman  Philosophy,  610  sq. — pe- 
culiar character  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  different  nations,  611, 
612. 

€Sifls  in  the  primitive  church,  see 
Christian  Church, 

Glagolilic  Literature,  401  sq. 

GreA  Article,  Hints  on,  see  Hmls, 

Greek  Lexicons,  see  Lexicography, 

H. 

Hebrew  Language,  see  Merpreta' 
turn  and  PhUology, 

Hengsienberg  on  the  expression : 
He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene, 
182  sq.  I 

HenoUes,  131.  I 


HermeneutieSf  190. 

Heradas,  48. 

IRnis  and  Cautions  respecting  the 
Greek  Article,  277  sq. — reasons 
why  these  remartcs  are  so  nam- 
ed, 277 — want  of  a  satisfiictory 
definition  of  the  Greek  article, 
279  sq. — nature  of  the  Greek 
article,  288  sq.— is  it  an  easen- 
tial  part  of  speech?  293 sq.— 
early  usage  of  Greek  writers, 
293  sq. — principles  respecting 
the  article,  297  sq. — modifica- 
tions and  exceptions,  305  sq. — 
illustration  by  other  parts  of 
speech,  306  sq.— cases  where 
the  meaning  is  changed  by  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  the 
article,  318 — cases  of  arbitrary 
use,  319  sq, — important  conclu- 
sions, built  on  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  article,  in  res- 
pect to  some  doctrines  of  the- 
ology, 321  sq. 

jHb(/ege<icf, explanation  of  the  term, 
127. 

Homileiics,  133. 

Horses,  see  Bedouins, 

Hospilalityj  see  Bedouins. 

Huss  John,  receives  Wikliffe's 
writings,  431 — sketch  of  his  life, 
432  sq. — his  merits  in  respect 
to  the  Bohemian  language,  434 
— summoned  before  the  council 
of  Constance,  435 — his  death, 
437 — its  consequences,  438  sq. 
— writings  of  Huss,  436. 

I. 

fft^Ran  origin  of  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, 89, 105  sq. — whether  found 
among  the  American  IndiaoB, 
103,  104. 

InspiraHon,  doctrines  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  on,  190  sq. 

hUerpretation  of  the   New  Testa- 
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ment,  171 — necenity  of  the 
stadyofthe  Jewish  histoiy,  172 
—of  the  geography  of  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  173 
sq^— of  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
175 — and  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, 175^—178. 

Jofui,  monastery  at,  552. 

irenks,  131.  i 

hagogCy  explanation  of  the  term^ ! 
127.  I 

isiSf  inscription  on   her    temple,  | 
98  sq. 

J. 

James,  alleged  discrepancy  be- 
tween him  and  Paul,  683  sq. — 
De  Wette*8  view  on  it,  684  sq. 
investigation  of  the  passa^fes  in 
question,  684  sq. — whether  the 
discrepancy  is  real  or  apparent^ 
688  sq. — methods  of  concilia, 
tion,  69i  sq.^-object  of  James, 
702  sq. — unity  of  faith  and 
works,  704. 

Jehovah,  hypothesis  of  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Indian  origin  of  the 
name,  89  sq. — Schiller's  Mission 
of  Moses,  90. — Reinhold's  views 
of  the  Hebrew  mysteries,  91  sq. 
— disputes  of  the  theologians 
as  to  their  connexion  with  E- 
gypt,  93  sq. — whether  the  Tet- 
ragrammaton  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Chinese,  97 — far- 
ther examination  of  the  data  by 
which  the  hypothesis  is  main- 
tained, 98  sq. — resemblance  of 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Jovis, 
104  sq. — whether  the  origin  of 
the  name  Jehovah  is  to  be 
sought  in  Eastern  Asia,  105  sq. 
— principle  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  the  comparison  of 
Hebrew  with  fbreign  words,  107 
— deep  meaning  of  the  names 
applied  to  God,  106. 


Jerome  of  Prague,  his  erudition  and 
zeal,  434, 435— his  death,  437— 
magnaoimity  and  eloquence, 
437. 

Jewish  Scribe  and  MSS.  766  sq. 

JosephtUf  his  testimony  respecting 
Christ,  705  sq. — ^grounds  for  its 
genuineness,  706  sq. 

K. 

KarcOUs,  662,  665,  770^-de8crip- 
tion  of  the  fortress  Ljftifid 
KaU,  666  sq.  770— Rabbi  Benja- 
min, 667  sq. — burying  ground 
of  the  Karaites,  669,  670 — their 
earlier  history  and  language, 
670  sq. — doctrines,  673  sq. — 
mode  of  worahip,  669  sq. — ^Tar- 
tar version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 681  sq. 

Karamsin,  his  history  of  Russia  and 
general  influence  on  the  Rus- 
sian language,  382, 383. 

L. 

Lament  of  David;    introduction, 

594  sq. — Lament,  598  sq. 

translation,  600 — commentary, 
601  sq. 

Lexicography  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,see  Philology, — Greek  and 
English  Lexicography,  556  sq. 
— Schneider's  Lexicon,  560  sq. 
— Passow's  Lexicon,  564  sq. — 
Paris  edition  of  Stephen's  The- 
saurus,   567  sq. Donnegan's 

Lexicon,  577  sq.  — general  rules 
of  lexicography,  588  sq. — Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  of  the  N. 
T.  77L 

LiUrary  JsTotiees,  413  sq.  606  sq. 
613  sq.  766  sq. 

LUurgieSj  133. 

Locusts,  see  Bedouins, 

Lomonosof,  sketch  of  his  life,  373 
— his  Russian  Grammar  and 
general  influence  on  the  Rus- 
sian language,  373^  374. 
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Maeariug^  58. 

Manuscripts  of  Moscow  collated  by 
MaUhaei,d67 — modern  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  766  sq. 

MBihodius,  CyriPs  assistant  in  tbe 
translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
349 — his  merits  in  respect  to  the 
conversion  and  instruction  of 
the  Slavi,  350  sq. 

Mdhodohgyy  theological,  outlines 
of^  134  sq. 

Mongols,  under  Gengis  Khan  and 
at  present,  364— researches  on 
their  country,  history  and  lan- 
guage, in  Russia,  385,  386. 

Mants  on  tbe  difference  between 
the  sense  and  the  signification 
of  words  and  phrases,  61  sq. 

N. 

Maarene,  182  sq.  see  Maardh, 

Maarelh,  inquiry  respecting  the 
name  of  this  city,  182  sq. — 
whether  the  residence  of  Christ 
in  Nazareth  served  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies,  186 
sq. — ^remarks  upon  the  cita- 
tion in  Matthew,  187  sq. 

N'tandti^s  History  of  the  Planting 
and  Progress  of  the  Christian 
Church,  etc.  extracts  from  it, 
on  Paulas  the  Apostle  of  tbe 
Heathen,  138  sq.— on  the  prim- 
itive church,  !2i41  sq. — second 
volume  announced,  416.— trans- 
lating in  England,  775— Letter 
fit>m  Neander,  776. 

JVutor,  the  first  Slavic  historian, 
355,364^367. 

O. 

06o<ri^,  523sq. 

Officers  of  the  church,  see  Chris- 
Han  Church, 
Old  Slamc  language,  345  sq. — pe- 


riods of  its  developement,  353 
sq. — philological  works,  357  sq. 

Olshausen^s  edition  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  606  sq. 

OricnUd  Languages,  study  of  them 
in  Russia,  378  sq.  386 — Lectures 
delivered  in  Paris,  415. 

Origm,  33— sketch  of  his  life,  34 
sq. — his  moral  excellence,  44, 
47  sq. — tendency  of  his  writings, 
45  sq. — his  great  productiveness 
46 — ^his  views  on  inspiration, 
191 — on  omnipotence,  193-*on 
creation,  196  sq:— on  divine 
providence,  201  sq. — on  the 
trinicy,  213  sq. — on  the  nature 
of  man  and  fi^  will,  625  sq. — 
on  depravity  and  original  sin, 
628  sq.— ^n  the  future  state  c^ 
man,  653  sq. 

P. 

Paedagogics,  129. 

Pantaenus,  27. 

Passover,  time  of  our  Lord's  last, 
106  sq.— whether  itispoaBible  to 
harmonize  the  accounts  of  the 
evangelists,  109  sq.— examina- 
tion of  them,  110  sq — ^princi- 
ples according  to  which  they 
are  to  be  understood  and  esti- 
mated, 110  sq. — unfounded  hy- 
potheses started  in  respect  to 
this  subject,  123 — agreement  of 
the  present  explanation  with 
the  ancient  tradition,  still  8ur> 
viving  in  the  christian  church- 
es, 124  sq. — appeal  of  Poly- 
carp,  125, 

Passouf^s  Greek  Lexicon,  its  mer- 
its, 564-biographical  notice,  567. 

Pastoral  Theology,  133.  See 
Theology, 

Paul  as  the  Apostle  of  the  hea- 
then, 138 — his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 139  sq.— whether  a  natu- 
ral  explanation    of   the    fiict 
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which  caused  his  conTenlon 
is  admissible,  142  sq.— fiurther 
events  of  his  life,  147sq.— in- 
£uence  of  the  pharisaic  doc- 
trines upon  Christianity  and 
at  what  time  the  independence 
of  the  gospel  upon  the  Mosaic 
Uw  was  first  recognized,  151 
sq. — ^his  views  of  the  relation 
of  christian  teachers  to  the 
church,  258  sq.— of  the  attempts 
made  to  mingle  Judaism  and 
Christianity  together,  266  sq. — 
in  respect  to  baptism,  372,  373 
— apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween him  and  James,  see 
James, 

Pearee,  Rev.  W.  H.  Letter  firom, 
775. 

PeUr  Mtrtjfr^  55— his  views  on 
the  trinity,  237— his  discourse 
on  the'soul,  638. 

Peter  the  Great's  merits  and  de- 
merits In  respect  to  the  Russian 
language,  968  sq. 

Pieriue^  54 — his  views  on  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  637. 

PkUohg^f  an  acquaintance  with 
it  requisite  to  theological  stu- 
dents, 128-Phtlology  and  Lexi- 
eography  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 154  sq.— study  of  sacred 
literature,  155— of  the  original 
scriptures^  157  sq. — character 
of  Uie  language,  159  sq^— «hief 
sources,  166  sq. — ^iDustFations 
from  Greek  poetiy  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 170-— necessary  limits, 
171---the  New  Testament  can- 
not (tally  be  understood  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew language,  175  sq.— why 
we  should  employ  Gennan 
manuals,  180  sq. 

PftiloiflpAy,  German,  610  sq.   I 
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PoUanee,  131. 

Pofef,  signification  and  origin 
of  the  name,  472. 

PcUek  language  and  Kterature; 
earliest  history  of  the  Poles, 
471  sq. — extentand  characterof 
the  language,  474  sq.— first  'pe- 
riod of  its  developement,  477 
sq.— second  period,  479  ^.— 
third  period,  481  sq.— fourth 
period,  492  sq.— fifth  period, 
497  sq. — literary  and  pbilolo- 
C^cal  works,  521,  522. 

PropaedeuHee,  explanation  of  the 
word,  127. 

Providence^  doctrines  of  the  Al- 
exandrian school,  200-^204. 

R. 

Rauck  on  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
last  Passover,  106  sq. 

Bhodo,eO. 

Russian  Language  and  Literature, 
358  sq.— dialects,  360 — charac- 
ter of  the  language,  361  ^sq.— 
first  period  of  its  literature, 
362  sq.~second  period,  368  sq. 
—third  period,  372  sq.- fourth 
period,  377  sq.— Russian  litera- 
ry and  philological  works,  377, 
388  sq. 

Russians,  signification  and  origin 
of  the  name,  138. 

S. 

Se/uffarikj  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Slavic  Language  and  lit- 
erature, 471— «  hu^er  work  to 

be  expected  firom  him,  581 

extract  of  one  of  his  letters,  532. 

Sekneider^s  Greek  Lexicon,  its 
merits,  560. 

Sense  and  Signification  of  words 
and  phrases,  61  sq.*— coarse 
which  a  traiMlator  Ium  to  pur- 
sue in  cases  where  a  literal  in- 
terpretation is  impnetieable^  63 
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8q^— the  same  principlM*  ap- 
fiied  to  the  mere  explanation 
of  a  writer,  GSaq.— abwe  of 
this  rule,  738q.--oaae0  where 
the  fixing  of  the  meaning 
ia  left  to  the  diacrimination  of 
the  interpreter,  TSaq.^-^luiy  of 
the  franalator  in  this  repect,  78. 

Servian  Language  and  Literature, 
389  sq.— Senriaaa  of  the  Ori- 
ental church,  303  8q.^Bidga- 
riana,  400  aq. — ^Dalmatiana,  401 
aq.— Glagolitic  literature,  401 
sq. — Secular  literature,  403 
sq.— Catholic  Slafoniana,  40&^ 
Dalmatian  philological  woriiB, 
406. 

Semoftf,  signification  and  origin 
of  the  name,  389. 

SketnUith  languages,  importance 
to  the  theological  student,  137. 

StgnyUatiorij  difference  between 
the  sense  and  the  signification 
of  words,  61.    See  Sense, 

SUwXf  signification  and  origin  of 
the  name,  330. 

Skmie  Langvages  and  Literature, 
historical  view  of  328  sq. — 
earliest  history,  329— ^geo- 
graphical boundaries,  331 — 
mycology,  331  sq. — ^general 
divisions,  334  sq. — general 
characteristics  of  the  Slavic 
laagasises,  337  aq.— Old  »r 
ChuKh  SbviOk  345  8q.— Rus- 
aian  Languaga  and  Literature, 
dS8  aq. —  Servian  Language 
uid  Liftentiue,  389  aqi — ^Lan- 
gui^  of  the  Cmatiaiis,  407  aq. 
—of  the  Sloveozi,  409  aq.— 
BehomiaA  Language  and  Lk- 
eranira^  417  8q<— LMguage  of 
ihe  Slovab%4fi4eq.— Language 
a»d  fiiffliatmia  ^  <he  Poles, 
471  eq^— ef  the  SeMbiaa  Ven- 
dee, 523  aq. 


^kmndc^  woe  Old  Skmt. 

•SEovdbf,  as  a  nation,  336— their 
hmguageand  literatura^4648q. 

iSHevenzi  aa  a  nation,  336— their 
language  and  literature,  4€9aq. 

Sopher^  or  Hebrew  scribe,  Hen- 
derson's visit  to  one,  767  sq. 

SU^pken's  Thesanioa,  Ptoiaedkion, 

its  merits,  567. 
SmUW  Oreek  LaiicoD,  414,  774. 
iS^mMict,  18L 

T. 

Ihrtar  Version  of  the  Old  Tea- 

lament,  68L 
Tchekhes,  see  Bohemkau. 
Telmgrmumakm  ^  the  Chineaa, 

97. 

Tkeognottm,  55-^Ha  views  oo 
the  trinity,  i237. 

Theological  Edmoeltkn^  importance 
o(  1— neoeouty  of  a  christian 
education  of  the  deigy,  3  aq* — 
advantages  of  ft  knowledge  of 
theiiialMry  of  ideological  edo- 
cation,  S,  9^  662l 

Hmologioai  /Alertt<ura  of  the  Sla- 
vic languagea.  Old  Slavic, 
3Slsq.  364»  371,  376,  877, 387 
— wzitiiigs  of  the  Servian 
monks,  394  aq.--Glagolitio  fit- 
emture,  401sq.'-effiMta  of  the 
Betemation  among  iftMCroa- 
tians,  407-MMl  the  Viode^, 
409  «q— theological  litamture 
of  the  B^MmiaoB,  497,  489sq. 
440  aq.  450  eq.  455  «q--ef  the 
Poles,  483,  490,  494— ef  the 
Vendsa  of  Luaalia,  5a0aq. 

neologiotii  ^SliM^>outyiiefl«fthe 
ceuMM  at  Iirtprift  ]Ji6«qj-4ni- 
foitiBce  of  %  pwyer  dboiee 
and  a  good  bughmhig,  1117— 
necessary  pIla|M^■iea^  198.  ^ 

TheoHogy^  theorelioal  thaologsr» 
129— ezegeticniy   139— ejM- 
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niatic»  IdO— historical,  131— 
pnctical,  133»  137— a  necena- 
ly  study  for  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament, 
175  sq. — ^views  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  191  sq. 

ThtopkUua  ^f  Aniioehj  the  first 
who  used  the  term  trinity,  907. 

TVifitfy,  doctrines  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  304  sq.— first  use 
of  the  term,  207. 

V. 

yendiah  tribes,  history  of  the,  522 
sq. — Obotriitesy  523  sq. — Pome- 
ranians, 525— Ukrians,  525  sq. 
— Sorabae,  526  sq.— their  lan- 


guage in  Upper  Lusatia,  529  sq. 

— in  Lower  Lusatia,  531. 
Vtndu,  see  iSShwenzt. 
Fottoire,  anecdote  o^  92. 

W. 

Wedding,  Jewish,  770. 
WeiUm  Stem  of  the  Slavic  na- 
tions, 333,  336, 417  sq. 

Z. 

Zeiuf  Language  and  Zend-Avesta, 
606  sq. — recent  works,  afford- 
ing aid  for'  the  illustration  of 
the  Zend  text,  609. — compared 
with  the  Sanscrit,  611. 
r,  a  Jewish  sect,  664. 
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